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The  Procession  of  the  Year. 


BY   MAURICE   F.  EGAN. 


T  N  old  processions  carved  on  Grecian  urns 
J   The  year  is  typified  in  forms  of  grace 

Bound  by  rose-garlands— flyingfauns  that  race 

Beneath  the  load  of  wine-skins, — flame  that  burns 

In  upheld  torches;  thus  the  spiral  turns 

Around  the  swelling  contour  of  the  vase, 

Seeming,  tho'  dead,  to  move  from  place  to  place 

Thro'  curled  acanthus  leaves  and  bending  ferns : 

Look  back  on  thy  procession  ! — and  beware ! 
If  here  and  there  a  grinning  satyr  loom 
In  last  year's  roses :  on  this  vase  of  mine 
The  only  flower  of  all  the  garlands  fair 
That  round  my  heart  makes  circles  of  perfume 
Is  one  white  lilac  from  Our  Lad)  's  shrine. 


Our  Lady  of  Victory. 


.\NCTU  ARIES  inhonor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  the  world's 
Redeemer  exist  in  great  numbers 
throughout  France,  giving  evidence  of  that 
tender  pie?ty  towards  the  august  Queen  of 
Heaven  which  has  ever  characterized  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church." 
Regnum  GallicB^regmim  Maries.  Among  these 
sacred  shrines  very  many  have  become  the 
objects  of  remarkable  pilgrimages,  for  the 
most  part  dating  back  to  a  very  remote  antiq- 
uity, and  consecrated  by  a  series  of  wonderful 
favors  attesting  the  power  and  love  of  her  in 
whose  honor  they  have  been  established. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  sanctu- 
aries, though  recent  in  its  origin,  is  that  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  the  very  heart 
of  that  modern  Babylon,  Paris.  But  a  few 
years  have  passed  since  it  first  became  known, 
and  already  its  fame  has  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  has  attracted  the  aspirations 
and  offerings  of  the  faithful  in  every  country. 
France  has  raised  in  Mary's  honor  and  ded- 
icated to  the  worship  of  God  many  temples 
grander  and  more  striking  by  reason  of  their 
vast  proportions  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  architecture,  but  there  is  none  dearer  to 
the  devout  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  than 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 
The  brief  story  of  its  origin  will  not,  we  trust, 
be  without  interest  and  edification  to  our 
readers. 

Before  it  became  the  renowned  temple  that 
it  is  to  day,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  of  Vic- 
tory had  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  a 
sanctuary  which  attracted  but  little  attention. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1629.  Louis  XIII., 
King  of  France,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Victory  in  gtatitude  for  the  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  Protestants.  A  short  time 
afterwards  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom 
one  of  the  religious  in  charge  of  the  church 
had  predicted  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  reno- 
vated and  decorated  the  sacred  edifice.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1737,  and  was  made  a  parochial 
church  in  1802.  But,  situated  as  it  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  business  and  amusement 
part  of  the  city,  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires 
for  more  than  thirty  years  was  unattended  by 
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the  people;  its  ceremonies  were  neglected,  its 
Sacraments  a'^andoned,  its  altars  deserted. 

In  1832  the  Rev.  Father  Das^jenettes  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorship  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  devoted  and  zealous  priest,  and  labored 
hard  to  gather  together  his  scattered  congre- 
gfation.  But  the  efforts  of  his  zeal  were  pow 
erleis  over  a  people  dead  to  all  sentiment  of 
faith  and  piety,  and  for  a  lon^  time  his  min 
istry  was  fruitless.  The  good  priest  was  dis- 
heartened, and  begged  the  Archbishop,  Mgr. 
de  Quelen,  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden;  but 
the  prelate  declined  to  grant  his  request,  and 
exhorted  him  to  be  patient  and  continue  his 
work. 

At  length,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1836, 
Father  Desgenettes,  while  saying  Mass,  felt 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  consecrate  his  parish 
to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  This  in- 
clination was  at  first  considered  as  an  illusion, 
but  it  became  so  forcible  that  the  saintly  priest 
decided  to  follow  it.  He  returned  from  the 
sanctuary  to  his  home,  and  at  once  wrote  out 
the  statutes  of  an  "A><sociation  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary,'  and  submitted  them  to  Mgr. 
deQuelen.who  unhesitatingly  approved  them. 
On  Sunday,  the  nth  of  December,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  little  handful  that  attended 
Mass  that  a  new  confraternity  had  been  es 
tablished,  and  fixed  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  as  the  time  for  the  first  meeting.  He  spoke 
cf  the  object  of  the  new  work — to  obtain 
the  conversion  of  sinners, — and  exhorted  all 
present  to  enroll  themselves  as  members.  As 
he  left  the  sanctuary  and  entered  the  sacristy, 
he  was  followed  by  two  men  who  belonged 
to  the  parish,  but  had  very  rarely  been  seen 
at  church.  They  had  been  moved  by  his  dis- 
course and  de^ired  to  go  to  confession.  These 
were  the  first  fruits  of  that  work  which  was 
destined  to  produce  so  many  others. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
church  was  filled.  Very  many  had  come 
through  mere  curiosity.  Indifferent  at  first, 
those  present  were  soon  moved  by  the  words 
with  which  the  Queen  of  Heaven  inspired  her 
devout  servant,  and  the  whole  congregation 
spontaneously  joined  in  the  litanies  that  were 
sung  after  Vespers.  Profiting  by  the  general 
fervor   manifested.  Father  Desgenettes  had 


prayers  recited  for  the  conversion  of  one  of 
his  old  parishioners,  who  had  been  a  minister 
of  Louis  XVI.,  but  for  years  had  lived  like  an 
infidel.  On  the  following  day  the  good  priest 
called  on  the  old  man,  and,  to  his  surprise, 
found  him  well  disposed.  The  lively  faith  of. 
youthful  days  was  again  enkindled;  he  made 
his  confession,  and  began  a  new  life  of  grace, 
in  which  he  persevered  until  his  death. 

On  the  Sundays  that  followecTthe  same  ex- 
ercises were  continued  and  were  well  attended. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  books 
of  the  association,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
names  had  been  inscribed,  almost  all  of  them 
members  of  the  parish.  And  soon  the  registers 
were  found  insufficient  for  the  enrolment  of 
the  throngs  from  other  parishes  that  came  to 
be  inscribed.  The  Holy  See,  informed  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  work,  erected 
the  society  into  an  Archconfraternity,  with 
the  right  to  affiliate  to  itself  similar  societies. 
In  a  short  time  requests  for  affiliation  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  and 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  became  the  great 
centre  of  prayers  for  the  conversion  cf  sinners, 
the  essential  object  of  the  Archconfraternity. 

At  each  meeting  prayers  are  offered  to  Mary 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  numerous 
and  wonderful  have  been  the  manifestations 
of  her  maternal  clemency.  Even  temporal 
favors  have  been  asked  as  a  means  to  touch 
hardened  hearts,  and  thousands  of  ex  votos 
bear  witness  to  the  number  of  cures  and 
favors  granted.  And  thus  this  church,  at  one 
time  wholly  deserted,  is  to-day  the  most  fre- 
quented in  the  Capital.  At  any  hour  of  the 
day  crowds  may  be  seen  kneeling  before 
Mary's  altar,  and  the  evening  reunions  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  edifying  spectacles  that 
religion  can  offer. 

Not  content  with  enriching  the  Archconfra- 
ternity with  numerous  indulgences,  the  Holy 
See  added  a  privilege  reserved  to  the  most 
venerated  sanctuaries  On  the  9th  of  July, 
^853.  Mgr.  Pacca,  in  the  name  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's,, 
solemnly  crowned  in  the  church  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory. 

For  a  number  of  years  Father  Desgenettes 
issued  a  publication  entitled  The  Annals  of 
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the  Archconfraternity,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  many  favors  obtained  by  the 
members.  But  this  was  far  from  recounting 
all  that  Our  Lady  of  Victory  didin  behalf  of 
her  devoted  clients.  The  numerous  occupa 
tions  of  F*ather  Desgenettes  and  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  often  interrupted  the  appearance  of 
these  precious  recitals,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  only  twelve  numbers  of  the 
publication  Vere  issued. 

The  zealous  directors  of  the  Archconfrater 
nity  have  not  only  been  unable  to  publish 
the  innumerable  favors  that  have  been  made 
known  to  them,  but  many  have  taken  place  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  God  often- 
times works  silently  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  the  soul  is  unconscious  of  His 
merciful  operations;  grace  slowly  makes  its 
way,  and  the  will  is  moved  without  being  able 
to  trace  the  effect  to  any  one  of  several  causes 
that  might  be  assigned  as  immediate.  All  the 
cures,  all  the  conversions  that  take  plac-e  are 
far  from  being  instantaneous:  they  are  often 
the  fruits  of  persevering  prayers,  and  have 
been  effected  gradually,  like  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  seed  of  which  has  long  remained 
unperceived.  The  seed  from  which  the  spir- 
itual flower  of  heavenly  favor  springs  may 
be  the  medal  secretly  placed  by  some  pious 
hand  in  the  clothing  or  beneath  the  pillow 
of  one  on  his  death-bed,  who  slowly  returns 
to  the  life  of  soul  and  body;  or  it'may  be  a 
book  or  a  sermon,  some  thought  of  which 
sinks  deeply  into  the  heart,  and  sooner  or 
later  brings  forth  its  fruit;  but  especially  it  is 
affiliation  or  recommendation  to  the  united 
prayers  of  this  Confraternity  destined  by  God 
to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  His  graces  obtained 
through  the  powerful  intercession  of  His  ever- 
blessed  Mother. 

At  the  end  of  twenty- five  years  the  Arch 
■confraternity  numbered  more  than  twenty 
million  members  and  fifteen  thousand  affili- 
ated confraternities.  Each  year  ever  since  it  has 
steadily  increa'^ed  and  spread  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  the  central  seat  of  this  vast  society, 
may  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
singular  triumphs  of  our  holy  faith.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  an  edifice  not  remarkable  for 


its  grand  proportions, but,  withal,  it  is  plea-^ing 
in  its  architecture,  and  beautiful  and  precious 
to  the  Christian  soul  because  it  is  Mary's 
privileged  shrine.  No  pen  could  describe  the 
sentiments  of  piety,  edification,  and  consola- 
tion that  seize  and  penetrate  the  soul  within 
this  sanctuary.  No  one  has  ever  prayed  there 
in  vain.  There  Mary  has  established  her 
throne;  there  she  reigns  the  Queen  of  Mercy, 
dispensing  her  favors  and  blessings  upon  all 
who  invoke  her  patronage. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BV     KATHLEEN    O    MEARA, 


JUST  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1786,  a  little  child  was  born  in 
the  pretty  village  of  Dardilly,  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Lyons.  The  parents  of  this  little 
child  were  peasant  farmers,  by  name  Matthew 
and  Marie  Vianney,  They  had  already  three 
children,  but  this  fourth  one  was,  so  the 
mother  fancied,  destined  to  be  something  re- 
markable. Vague  signs  and  tokens  that  she 
had  taken  note  of  before  the  arrival  of  the 
newcomer  received  a  curious  corroboration 
at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth.  The  good 
woman  who  had  been  assisting  her  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  after  gazing  up  at  the 
stars  of  the  "  mild  May  sky,"  ran  back,  and 
with  equal  folly  and  imprudence  cried  out, 
"This  child  shall  be  either  a  saint  or  a  good- 
for-nothing  scamp!" 

Matthew  Vianney  laughingly  rebuked  her 
for  her  .silliness  in  thus  agitating  the  young 
mother;  but  all  the  same  he  took  note  of  the 
horoscope,  and  so  did  his  wife.  Many  a  time 
when  she  was  nursing  Jean-Marie  the  mother 
exclaimed :  "  My  little  man  is  not  going  to  be 
a  scamp:  he  is  going  to  be  a  saint! "  In  order 
to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  her  prophecy, 
she  began  at  once  to  instil  the  love  of  holi- 
ness and  the  horror  of  sin  into  the  childls 
mind.  The  thing  he  remembered  longest  in 
after  life  was  the  expression  of  his  mother's 
face  as  she  bent  over  him  saying  earnestly, 
"My  little  Jean- Marie,  if  I  were  to  see  thee 
offend  God  it  would  grieve  me  more  than 
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anything  else  on  earth,"  These  lessons  were 
not  lost.  At  three  years  old  Jean- Marie  would 
steal  into  a  corner  where  he  thought  nobody 
saw  him,  and  say  his  prayers,  repeating  out 
loud  over  and  over  again  those  that  he  had 
to  learn  by  heart  One  day  he  disappeared 
unperceived,  and  his  mother,  after  seeking 
anxiously,  for  a  long  time,  discovered  him  on 
his  knees  in  a  corner  of  the  cowhouse,  his 
small  hands  joined  devoutly,  praying  aloud 
with  all  his  heart.  She  checked  the  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  joy  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  gently 
chid  the  little  hermit  for  having  made  her 
uneasy  by  hiding  so  long.  But  though  he  had 
a  saint's  instinctive  love  for  solitary  commun- 
ing with  God,  Jean -Marie  would,  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  little  child,  pop  down  on 
his  knees  when  the  Angelus  bell  rang,  no 
matter  where  he  was,  or  how  many  people 
were  present. 

His  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  so 
tender  and  personal  that  those  who  witnessed 
it  foresaw  extraordinary  favors  for  his  soul. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  his  mother  gave 
him  a  little  wooden  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
and  he  took  it  to  his  heart  like  a  living  friend, 
fondling  it  and  taking  great  care  of  it,  and 
going  lo  it  for  comfort  in  all  his  childish 
troubles.  If  he  hurt  himself,  or  if  any  small 
grief  befell  him,  his  brothers  and  sisters  had 
only  to  give  him  the  little  Madonna  and  his 
tears  ceased  at  once.  His  love  for  Our  Lady 
had  come  as  naturally  to  him  as  his  love  for 
his  mother.  In  after  years  a  priest  said  to  him 
one  day:  "You  have  a  great  love  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ? "  He  replied :  "  I  have  loved 
her  ever  since  I  can  remember."  And  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  recalled  the  pang  it  cost 
him  when  his  mother  told  him  to  give  his 
Rosary  to  an  elder  sister  who  coveted  it.  "  I 
obeyed,"  he  said;  "  but  what  bitter  tears  I  shed 
in  parting  with  my  little  beads ! " 

But  nowhere  was  his  piety  so  remarkable 
as  when  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The 
pious  villagers  who  saw  the  tiny  creature 
so  absorbed  in  devotion  during  Mass  used 
to  remark  to  his  parents:  "You  must  make 
the  little  lad  a  priest;  see  how  he  says  his 
prayers ! " 

Matthew  Vianney  owned  five  cows,  an  ass, 


and  three  sheep.  Every  member  of  the  family 
shared  the  labor  of  the  farm;  the  eldest  son 
had  charge  of  the  cattle,  and  when  Jean-Marie 
reached  the  age  of  seven  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  three  sheep.  There  was, 
not  far  from  the  farm-house,  a  green  valley- 
full  of  shady  trees  where  the  blackbirds  sang; 
a  noisy  stream  went  babbling  through  it  be- 
tween banks  covered  with  wild  flowers.  The 
place  was  called  Chante-Merl5,  and  was  a 
favorite  resort  with  several  juvenile  shepherds, 
who  used  to  take  their  little  flocks  there  to 
graze.  Jean-Marie  joined  them,  and  was  to  be 
seen  trotting  ofi"  every  morning  with  his  staff 
in  one  hand  and  his  precious  statue,  from 
which  he  never  parted,  in  the  other.  He  was 
a  merry  little  man,  full  of  innocent  fun,  and 
always  ready  to  join  any  game  that  was  going, 
so  the  others  were  all  fond  of  him ;  but  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  to  converse  with  Our 
Lady.  He  spied  out  a  pretty  green  mound, 
which  struck  him  as  a  suitable  throne  for  his 
Madonna;  and  having  placed  her  there,  he 
asked  his  companions  to  kneel  down  with  him 
and  say  the  "  Hail  Mary."  They  consented, 
and  when  the  prayer  was  finished  Jean-Marie 
stood  up,  and  began  to  tell  them  ho^y  good  and 
sweet  Our  Lady  was,  and  how  they  ought  to 
love  her.  Some  of  those  present  remembered 
in  after  years  how  startled  and  impressed  they 
were  by  the  extempore  exhortation  of  the 
little  preacher. 

He,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  saying  a 
"  Hail  Mary,"  and  then  leaving  his  Madonna: 
he  would  see  his  flock  safe  in  some  grassy 
pasture,  and  then  return  to  her,  and  remain  in 
prayer  for  hours.  He  had  found  out  a  hollow 
in  an  old  tree  which  served  as  a  niche,  and 
here  he  placed  his  statue.  His  companions 
would  watch  him  from  a  distance,  as  he  knelt 
rapt  in  prayer,  his  hands  sometimes  joined  to- 
gether, sometimes  crossed  on  his  breast,  but 
his  attitude  always  suggesting  recollection 
and  modesty. 

There  was,  altogether,  something  about 
Jean-Marie  which  set  him  apart  from  other 
children,  and  they  themselves  felt  this  with- 
out understanding  it.  A  little  shepherdess  of 
seven,  named  Marian  Vincent,  was  walking 
home  with  him  one  evening,  and  after  some 
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confidential  talk  Jean-Marie  said:  "I  think 
we  two  should  agree  very  well  together." — 
"  Yes,  I  think  we  should,"  replied  Marian ; 
"  if  our  parents  will  consent,  we  had  better  get 
married." — '' Oh,  no! "  exclaimed  Jean- Marie, 
with  ungallant  sincerity;  "don't  you  ever 
count  on  me  for  that !  I  never  mean  to  do 
that ! "  When  Marian  was  an  old  woman, 
spinning  at  her  cottage  door,  she  used  to  rekte 
with  emotion  this  idyllic  reminiscence  of  her 
childhood,  and  give  it  as  her  opinion  that 
even  at  this  tender  age  Jean-Marie's  heart 
was  unconsciously  vowed  away  to  the  Divine 
Spouse. 

Love  of  the  poor  was  the  only  rival  love  that 
divided  his  young  heart  with  Jesus  and  His 
Blessed  Mother.  The  child  was,  it  is  true,  in  a 
school  where  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  learn  to 
love  the  poor.  Matthew  Vianney's  house  was 
open  to  them  like  a  wayside  fountain.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  as  many  as  twenty  poor 
people  to  turn  in  there  of  a  -night  for  food  and 
shelter.  In  the  summer  tiq;ie  Matthew  housed 
them  in  the  barn;  but  on  winter  nights  he 
would  light  a  great  fire  of  fagots  in  the  kitchen, 
set  a  big  pot  of  potatoes  on  it,  and  when  they 
were  boiled  serve  them,  and  divide  the  meal 
between  his  children  and  the  poor.  When  the 
last  potato  had  disappeared,,  he  said  night 
prayers  aloud,  and  then  conducted  his  guests 
to  the  hayloft,  taking  care  that  they  were 
secure  from  the  cold  and  wind,  and  as  com- 
fortable as  his  scant  accommodation  could 
make  them. 

The  Christian  laborer  entertained  many  an 
angel  unawares,  no  doubt,  amongst  these 
Strangers.  One  cold  winter's  night  there 
knocked  at  his  door  a  pilgrim  who  was  des- 
tined one  day  to  shine  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church.  The  traveller  who  tarries  on  his  way 
through  Dardilly  is  sure  to  hear,  as  of  a  great 
glory  that  lives  in  the  tradition  of  the  village, 
how,  on  his  way  to  a  neighboring  shrine, 
Benedict  Joseph  Labre  slept  one  night  under 
the  roof  of  Matthew  Vianney. 

There  were  often  little  children  amongst 
these  wayfaring  guests,  and  Jean- Marie  from 
his  earliest  years  learned  to  devote  himself  to 
them  a?  his  own  peculiar  charge.  He  would 
squeeze  them  into  a  place  near  the  fire,  and 


save  his  supper  that  they  might  eat  more 
abundantly;  he  would  sometimes  examine 
their  clothes,  and  if  they  were  very  miserable 
he  would  go  and  coax  his  mother  for  some  of 
his  own  to  replace  them.  The  love  of  souls, 
which  was  one  day  to  burn  in  him  like  a  living 
flame,  was  visible  too  in  his  readiness  to  teach 
them  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  *'  Hail  Mary." 
If  the  elders  caught  him  in  the  act  of  exer- 
cising this  sweet  apostolate,  and  expressed 
their  admiration,  the  child  would  blush  and 
slink  away  quite  ashamed. 

While  the  Revolution  was  raging  over 
France,  terrorizing  the  people  and  persecuting 
the  Church,  Jean-Marie  was  quietly  learning 
the  duties  and  becoming  enamored  of  the 
beauty  of  religion  in  the  school  of  this  beau- 
tiful home  life.  It  was  a  time  when  every 
courageous  Christian  might  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  priesthood.  Old  men  took 
the  office  upon  themselves,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  priest,  gathered  the  people  round  them 
to  say  the  Rosary  or  follow  the  liturgy  of 
Mass  and  Vespers. .  Devout  women,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  convents,  taught  the 
catechism  to  children,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  Sacraments,  which  some  brave  priest  con- 
trived, at  peril  of  his  life,  to  come  now  and 
then  and  administer.  Sister  Deville  and  Sister 
Combet,  two  religious  of  the  Institute  of  St. 
Charles,  had  the  happiness  of  preparing  Jean- 
Marie  for  his  First  Communion,  which  he 
made  in  a  barn,,  where,  on  the  stealthy  arrival 
of  a  priest,  an  altar  was  hurriedly  prepared 
and  Mass  celebrated. 

The  boy  grew  visibly  in  virtue  after  this 
great  event.  He  was  now  large  enough  to 
take  his  share  of  field  labor.  He  found  the 
digging  hard,  for  he  was  a  frail  lad,  and  lacked 
"that  vigor  which  slumbers  in  the  peasant's 
arm";  but  he  supplemented  his  physical 
strength  by  constant  prayer.  Those  who 
watched  him  in  the  field  declared  that  he  was 
always  praying;  even  when  his  lips  did  not 
move,  his  countenance  betrayed  the  devout 
recollection  of  one  who  was  absorbed  in  the 
presence  of  God.  These  were  happy  days,  to 
which  Jean-Marie  always  looked  back  with 
regret.  Many  a  time  in  after  years,  when  op- 
pressed with  the  accumulated  burdens  of  his 
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extraordinary  ministry,  he  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur as  he  heaved  a  sigh, "  Oh,  how  happy  I 
was  when  I  had  only  to  look  after  my  sheep 
and  dig  away  with  my  spade!"  His  great 
amusement  of  an  evening,  when  he  had  done 
his  lesson,  was  to  make  an  altar  surrounded 
by  little  figures  of  priests  and  nuns.  They 
were  very  prettily  done,  and  his  companions 
often  coveted  them,  and  would  offer  him  their 
toys  in  exchange ;  but  the  only  bribe  that  ever 
induced  him  to  part  with  them  was  to  offer  to 
do  his  field-work,  and  so  leave  him  free  to 
go  and  hear  Mass  in  some  neighboring  place 
where  a  priest  was  expected  on  a  given  day. 
For  this  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
figures  and  miniature  candlesticks. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Marengo  the  .storm 
of  the  Revolution  fell ;  peace  followed,  and 
the  doors  of  the  churches  were  opened.  The 
village  of  Ecully,  a  {t}N  miles  from  Dardilly, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  back  its  parish 
priest,  and  the  Vianneys,  who  had  relations 
in  the  village,  attended  Mass  there  regularly 
the  moment  the  worship  of  God  was  restored. 
M.Bailey,  the  priest,  was  a  zealous  and  in- 
telligent man,  and  quickly  singled  out  Jean- 
Marie  as  an  object  of  predilection.  The  attrac- 
tion was  mutual,  and  the  boy,  who  had  from 
his  earliest  days  longed  to  be  a  priest,  soon 
confided  the   secret  of  his  vocation   to  M. 
Bailey,  who  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  further  it    Matthew  Vianney  and  his  wife 
were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their 
son  in  Holy  Orders,  and  consented  to  make 
every  sacrifice  in  their  power  to  secure  this 
honor  to  the  family.  Jean-Marie  was  sent  to 
live  at  Ecully  with  a  relation  of  his  mother's, 
so  that  he  might  receive  lessons  from  M. 
Bailey;  and  so  great  already  was  the  boy's 
reputation  for  piety  that  numbers  of  persons 
who  knew  him  only  by  report  came  forward 
and  offered  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance. 
A  pious  widow  of  the  village  asked  'leave 
to  wash  for  him,  and  declared  that  she  was 
thankful  to  have  the  pretext  for  going  to  see 
him  at  regular  intervals,  because  of  the  edifi- 
cation she  always  received  from  conversation 
with  him. 

He  was  not  a  clever  boy.  He  had  extraor- 
dinary trouble  in   committing  anything  to 


memory,  and  having  overcome  the  first  dif- 
ficulties in  reading  and  writing,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  could  get  no  farther.  He  was  dull  of  under- 
standing, and,  in  spite  of  M.  Bailey's  skill  and 
patience,  his  progress  was  so  slow  that  at 
times  the  poor  child  was  ready  to  despair  of 
ever  learning  enough  to  pass  for  the  priest 
hood.    When   he  felt  thus  faint-hearted  he 
would  ask  leave  to  go  to  Dardilly  and  see  his 
parents;  but  M.Bailey, who  saw  the  beauty 
of  the  boy's  soul  and  believed  in  the  solidity 
of  his  vocation,  never  granted  the  permission. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  go  home,  my  child?" 
he  would  say.  "  Your  parents,  seeing  you  so 
hopeless,  will  conclude  that  their  sacrifices  are 
being  thrown  away,  that  it  is  time  lost  leaving 
you  here  to  study,  and  they  will   ca'l  you 
home.   You  must  not  expose  your  vocation 
to  that  danger."  Spurred  on  by  these  words, 
Jean- Marie  would  take  heart  of  grace,  and, 
redoubling  the  fervor  of  his  prayers,  set  to 
work  afresh. 

But  neither  prayer  nor  perseverance  seemed 
able  to  overcome  his  natural  deficiencies:  he 
continued  hopelessly  dull.  At  last,  finding  all 
his  own  efforts  unavailing,  he  resolved  to  give 
them  up,  and  have  recourse  to  purely  super- 
natural agencies.  With  the  approval  of  his 
director,  he  made  a  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  the 
apostle  of  Vivarois,  and  implore  help  to  ac- 
quire learning  enough  to  pass  his  examina- 
tions for  the  priesthood.  He  set  out  on  foot, 
and  begged  his  way  to  Louvese.  God  accepted 
his  desire  for  humiliation  by  allowing  him  to 
be  treated  with  great  contumely  all  along  the 
road.  He  had  not  the  appearance  or  manner 
of  a  real  beggar,  and  when  he  asked  for  alms 
or  shelter  he  was  abused  as  an  idle  vagabond, 
and  turned  rudely  away.  Thus  did  he  accom- 
plish his  journey  to  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  in 
true  mediaeval  pilgrim  fashion.  St.  Francis, 
however,  was  not  deaf  to  his  petition,  and 
from  this  time  forth  his  dulness  disappeared; 
his  intelligence  was  quickened  in  a  way  that 
astonished  his  master  and  all  who  witnesf^ed 
the  change,  and  he  found  no  further  diffi- 
culty in  getting  through  the  tasks  that  were 
set  him. 

(to  be  cont^ued.) 
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The  Way  of  Christ. 


BY     KATHARINE    TYNAK. 

rpHIS  was  a  joyless  life  You  chose — 

^    Manger  for  bed,  and  swaddling  clothes; 

Flying  for  life  in  babyhood 

Through  desert  places  bleak  and  rude ; 

Turning  to  toil  when  other  boys 

Have  scarcely  lefc  their  childhood's  toys. 

Blessed  the  shop,  the  bench,  the  tool, 

That  saw  Your  Godhead  put  to  school ! 

After  the  boy's  privations,  then 
The  man's  lot  fell  with  laboring  men. 
Blessed  the  labor  that  You  blest, 
The  toilsome  day,  the  night's  sweet  rest ! 
Your  friends  were  poor,  as  You  were  poor; 
None  saw  the  angels  by  Your  door; 
Your  table  bore  but  bread  and  fruit, 
With  water  from  the  garden's  foot. 

But  when  the  time  was  full,  ah  me ! 

Your  lips  unlocked  in  prophecy ; 

You  healed  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame; 

You  bound  the  wounds  of  all  who  came. 

And  then  for  bounteous  thanksgiving 

They  throned  You  high,  and  crowned  You  King. 

Were  terrible  portents  in  the  sky, 

And  the  earth  rocked  that  saw  You  die. 

But  O  when  You  had  risen  anew, 
For  forty  days  the  sky  was  blue ; 
The  terrible  Passion-tide  was  done, 
And  the  dear  ransomed  souls  were  won ! 
So  long  Your  Mother  saw  Your  face. 
So  long  Your  disciples  knew  Your  grace; 
And  on  the  Holy  House  there  fell 
God's  peace  and  joy  unspeakable. 
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Paris. 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— Whenever  this 
Paris  begin?  to  pall — and  that  is  pretty 
often  in  my  case,^I  run  down  to  the  river  side 
and  begin  to  mouse  among  the  book-stalls 
along  the  quay.  From  the  Port  d'Orsay  down 
to  the  lie  St.  Louis,  the  stone  parapet  above 
the  Seine  is  covered  with  second, third, fourth 
hand  objects  of  interest,  which  are  sometimes 
to  be  had  at  surprising  bargains.  There  are 


numberless  boxes,  of  a  convenient  transport- 
able size;  shallow  enough  to  hold  but  one 
row  of  books,  with  their  backs  turned  up  for 
inspection.  The  lids  of  these  boxes  are  raised, 
and  afford  a  kind  of  shelter  from  the  wind 
and  dust;  they  can  also  be  easily  dropped  in 
case  of  a  shower,  and  the  oilcloth  with  which 
they  are  covered  secures  the  precious  con- 
tents from  damage. 

Surely  the  most  amiable  and  the  most 
artful  of  merchants  are  the  proprietors  tf  the 
delightful  rubbish;  for  they  are  invisible  so 
long  as  you  seem  in  the  least  interested,  and 
will  suffer  you  to  turn  a  thousand  faded  leaves 
before  they  will  dieam  of  interrupting  you. 
But  if  they  are  wanted — though  they  have 
been  quite  unobserved  by  >ou,  and  were 
apparently  unconscious  of  your  presence, — 
instantly  they  are  at  your  side  to  tell  you  in 
the  politest  manner  the  price  of  their  wares. 

On  ore  occasion, driven  by  the  trifling  gay- 
et/  of  the  Boulevards  to  my  favorite  quay,  I 
picked  up  a  thin  duodecimo,  bound  in  faded 
green,  with  an  old  fashioned  gilt  stamp  upon 
the  cover.  It  was  ''La  Morte  d'Abcl"  The 
title-page  ran  as  follows :  'The  Death  of  Abel, 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Mr.Gessner  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Collyer,  A  Paris.  Chez  F.  Louis, 
Libraire.  Rue  de  Savoie,  No. 6    MDCCCX." 

The  first  line  of  the  translator's  preface  in- 
terested me ;  behold  it :  "  The  work  from 
which  this  is  attempted  is  by  Mr.  Gessner,  of 
Zurich  in  Swisserland "  Then  followed  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Solomon  Gessner,  "our 
author,  who  was  born  at  Zurich  \ri  the  year 
1730"  The  writer  adds:  '  He  presents  a  pas- 
toral life  to  us  with  all  the  embellishments  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  but  without  any  excess 
of  refinement,"  It  is  said  of  him  that,  "not- 
withstanding the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his 
pastorals,  his  contemporaries  were  unwilling 
to  place  him  in  any  other  rank  than  that  of 
a  writer  of  light, easy  compositions,  in  which 
the  higher  attributes  of  poetry  are  not  to  be 
found.  Gessner,  to  convince  them  of  theii* 
mistake,  produced  the  work  now  before  the 
reader,  and  proved  that  he  could  soar  to  the 
sublime.  .  ,  ,  The  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  taste  in  France,  re- 
quested Gessner  to  settle  at  Paris;  but  he 
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declined  this,  stating,  by  way  of  apolog)^  that 
he  was  detained  in  his  native  place  by  the 
tenderest  ties  of  nature." 

Of  "Za  Morte  d'Abel"  it  U  written:  "It 
unites  three  kinds  of  poetry — the  epic,  the 
tragic,  and  the  pastoral.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  much  regard  to  propriety,  and  the 
objection  which  some  critics  have  offered — 
that  he  reminds  us  of  Milton — may  surely  be 
turned  into  a  compliment.  He  begins  where 
Milton  ends." 

With  the  rush  of  Paris  divided  by  the 
Seine— over  which,  upon  the  beautiful  bridges, 
black  throngs  were  continually  crossing  and 
recrossing, —  the  swift  boats  threading  the 
stream  beneath  me,  and  the  roar  of  the  great 
city  booming  in  my  ears, — I  turned  to  "The 
Death  of  Abel,'  Book  I ,  and  read : 

"Henceforth  repose  in  silence,  thou  soft  pipe. 
No  more  I  render  thee  vocal,  no  more  I  chant 
the  simple  manners  of  the  rustic  swain  Fain 
would  I  raise  my  voice  to  bolder  strains,  and 
\^  harmonious  lays  rehearse  the  adventures 
of  our  primeval  parents  after  their  dreadful 
fall.  Fain  would  I  celebrate  him,  who,  sacri- 
ficed by  a  brother's  fury,  his  dust  first  mingled 
with  the  earth.  Come,  thou  noble  Enthusiasm, 
that  warmest  and  fill  est  the  mind  of  the  rapt 
poet,  who,  during  the  silent  hours  of  night, 
contemplates  in  the  gloom  of  the  thick  grove, 
or  at  the  side  of  the  clear  stream  glimmering 
with  the  moon's  pale  lamp ;  when,  seized  by  a 
divine  transport,  imagination  takes  her  flight, 
and,  with  bold  wing  traversing  the  regions  of 
created  substances,  penetrates  into  the  distant 
empire  of  Possibilities,  discovering  with  clear 
view  the  marvellous  that  captivates  and  the 
beautiful  that  enchants." 

Ah,  Gessner,  Gessner,  you  were  right ! 
What  would  a  soul  like  yours  have  found  in 
Paris,  even  though  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul 
displayed  all  her  taste!  Better  a  thousand 
times  to  meditate  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  thy  native  Zurich,  since  it  was  endeared 
to  thee  by  nature's  tenderest  ties. 

Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, O  Gessner! 
— the  shore  I  seek  in  desperation  of  heart  or 
of  spirit — how  many  have  sought  in  like  mood 
and  found  no  consolation  among  the  book- 
sellers!  How  many  have  at  last  cast  them- 


selves into  the  horrid  flood,  and  been  stretched 
stark  upon  the  marble  slabs  at  the  morgue 
yonder,  behind  the  cloisters  —  the  cloisters 
that  exist  in  name  only— of  Notre  Dame! 

"What  is  the  price  of  this?"  I  turned  a 
look  of  inquiry  into  space,  and  in  a  moment 
the  most  civil,  if  not  the  best  dressed,  of 
tradesmen  bowed  charmingly  as  he  replied: 
^^ Soixante-quinze centimes, monsieur'.'  And  so 
for  fifteen  cents,  delivered  in  joyous  haste,  I 
became  the  possessor  of  Gessner's  Miltonic 
rhapsody,  the  sublime  "  Death  of  Abel," 
uniting  the  three  kind>  of  poetry — epic,  tragic, ' 
pastoral — in  one. 

On  another  occasion  I  stumbled  upon  a 
copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Parents'  Assist- 
ant," in  six  dwarfed  volumes,  leather  back 
and  tips,  maiblq  sides  and  huge  type,  with 
scarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  margin.  It  is 
announced  as  a  new  edition,  "printed,  by  as- 
signment from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  R.  Hunter  (successor  to  J.  John- 
son), St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  and  Baldwin, 
Cradock  &  Joy,  47  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don, 1 81 5." 

How,  I  wonder,  came  Lazy  Lawrence,  Sim- 
ple Susan,  Old  Poz,  and  those  other  homely 
worthies,  lounging  upon  the  quays  of  Paris, 
and  at  their  age  too?  A  couple  of  francs 
rescued  them  from  their  vagabondage,  and 
henceforth  they  shall  hold  their  own  in  the 
best  society  on  the  book-shelves  in  my  sanc- 
tum. Never  shall  I  look  upon  their  dear  old- 
fashioned  pages — so  full  to  overflowing  with 
large,  round  type — without  pleasantly  remem- 
bering the  very  day  when  I  secured  them, 
the  very  hour  of  the  day.  It  was  after  High 
Mass  at  Notre  Dame,  and  I  was  lounging  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  before  reluctantly  returning 
to  my  lodgings  on  the  more  fashionable  and 
less  interesting  side  of  the  river. 

There  were  fine  types  of  faces  poring  over 
the  litter  of  more  or  less  ragged  leaves  upon 
the  quay;  many  a  scholarly  brow  was  knit 
as  it  bowed  under  the  low  box-lid,  seeking 
earnestly  for  some  vagrant  volume  that  had 
gone  astray;  many  a  sad,  half  starved  student 
paused  for  a  moment  to  refresh  himself  with 
a  feast  of  reason  for  which  there  was  no  charge. 
Many  a  priest  I  have  seen  lingering  hard  by. 
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rare  works  of  piety  and  learning  in  all  the 
languages  of  literature  are  discovered  there, 
and  these  grave,  wise  men  of  God  are  intel- 
ligent explorers.  They  follow  a  scent  like  a 
hound,  those  who  haunt  the  book- stalls;  for 
they  belong  to  the  noble  army  of  biblioma- 
niacs— Heaven  bless  them ! 

Sometimes  they  must  be  sorely  shocked, 
inasmuch  as  the  books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  are  usually  unclassified,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Latin  of  the  Fathers, 
stoutly  bound  in  weather-stained  vellum,  may 
lie  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  latest  fash- 
ionable French  indecency — with  an  illumin- 
ated cover  of  indescribable  vulgarity.  I  have 
found  there  manuals  of  the  saints  and  the 
orthodox  classics  of  almost  every  land ;  I  have 
also  found,  in  the  same  little  bins,  the  noisome 
mysteries  of  the  nameless  ones,  containing 
coarsely  linted  illustrations  that  lay  open  to 
the  gaze  of  every  passer-by.  There  was  a  port- 
folio of  sketches  caricaturing  the  acts  of  the 
saints,  and  many  a  volume  professing  to  ex- 
pose the  secret  lives  of  those  who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  world  that  they  might  have 
no  evil  knovyledge  of  this  very  phase  of  life. 

Ah,  Paris!  Paris!  what  have  you  not  to 
answer  for  in  the  multiplicity  of  pleasures  you 
offer  for  the  beguilement  of  the  young  and 
the  innocent !  Who  shall  teach  them  to  with- 
stand your  seductions?  Beautiful  you  are  and 
bewildering;  but  may  not  the  same  be  said 
of  you  that  was  said  of  the  shameless  one, 
"her  paths  lay  hold  on  death"? 

I  was  much  cast  down,  in  the  raw  wind  of 
autumn,  as  I  helped  the  book  merchant  to  set 
in  order  his  wares.  There  was  more  of  that 
white  dust  floating  on  that  day  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before.  The  dead  leaves  were 
whirling  about  our  feet — and  the  undying 
leaves  of  the  dead  authors  seemed  to  mock 
them  with  much  noisy  fluttering.  Do  they 
think  of  it,  I  wonder,  these  authors, — do  they 
realize  that  their  leaves  shall  never  fade  ?  For- 
gotten they  may  be  for  a  time  or  forever;  but 
it  is  hard  to  exterminate  a  book,  and  harder 
still  to  get  rid  of  the  last  vestige  of  that  book. 
Some  day,  somewhere,  somehow,  a  handful 
of  leaves  is  turned  out  of  an  obscure  corner, 
and  there,  as  much  alive  as  ever,  and  as  feir 


(or  foul)  as  ever,  the  voice  out  of  the  past  that 
may  have  been  silent  for  ages  speaks  as  if  we 
were  face  to  face  with  it.  Oh,  what  a  pleasure! 
Oh,  what  a  pain ! 

Perhaps  I  was  thinking  of  this  when  my 
eye  espied  a  thin,  shy-looking  volume,  bound 
in  limp  parchment  that  was  wrinkled  and 
soiled;  and  seemed  to  have  been  roughly  used. 
I  drew  it  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and  read  the 
title  in  faded  blue  upon  the  cover,  "Songs  of 
the  South."  I  noted  the  name  of  the  singer, 
and  it  was  unfamiliar.  It  may  be  that  not  to 
know  him  argues  myself  unknown,  but  I  am 
glad  to  meet  him,  and  now  beg  to  introduce 
him — Rennell  Rodd,  surely  a  true  poet. 

The  clouds  were  gathering;  a  dash  of  rain 
caused  the  book- merchant  to  run  hastily  from 
box  to  box,  closing  the  lids  thereof  "The 
price  ? "  I  cried,  holding  Rennell  Rodd's 
"  Songs  of  the  South  "  in  my  hand. 

"  Two  sous,  monsieur,"  said  the  dealer,  dis- 
paragingly, and  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
shrug  of  the  French  shoulder. 

I  dropped  my  sous  into  his  hand  and  fled ; 
had  he  asked  me  two  francs — or  ten  even — 
no  doubt  I  would  have  paid  the  price  without 
a  murmur ;  for  I  had  turi^ed  to  a  page  of  these 
South  songs,  and  read,  in  a  poem  entitled 
"  From  the  Hill  of  Gardens,"  this  quatrain : 

The  light  fades  quiverirg  into  evening  blue 
Behind  the  pine  tops  on  Janiculum; 
The  swallow  whispered  to  the  swallow  "  Come ! " 

And  took  the  sunset  on  her  wings,  and  flew. 

This  was  enough  for  me;  I  have  seen  the 
evening  blue  spreading  behind  thepine-tops 
on  Janiculum;  I  have  heard  the  swallow  say 
"Come"  over  and  over — for  your  Roman 
swallow  darts  through  the  deep  dusk  in  a 
kind  of  delicious  frenzy;  he  seems  to  be  bath- 
ing in  a  flood  that  maddens  him  with  joy; 
then  it  is  that  he  says  "Come."  They  all 
say  "  Come"  one  to  another  as  they  flash  by, 
cutting  dark  circles  against  the  stars ;  and  then 
they  return  on  tireless  wing,  to  say  "Come" 
again  —  a  short,  shrill  cry  it  is,  that  says 
"  Come  "  in  the  swallow  tongue  so  plainly  that 
the  poet  can  not  help  but  make  a  song  of  it 

Well,  when  time  had  passed — a  few  days, 
perhaps,  of  unrest  and  excitement, — I  turned 
once  more  to  my  "  Songs  of  the  South."  To 
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whom  had  it  belonged  before  it  came  into  my 
possession  ?  Here  I  found,  upon  the  cover, 
"  R.  R."  in  an  unmistakable  English  hand; 
and  the  date  "Oct.,  '82."  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents there  is  a  correction  in  the  same  ink — 
probably  by  the  same  hand.  In  the  body  of 
the  book  the  same  correction  is  made,  but 
there  the  title  is  written  out  in  full,  and  evi- 
dently by  the  "  R.  R."  whose  initials  are  upon 
the  cover. 

Now,  would  any  one  save  the  author  of 
a  volume  presume  (or  shaU  I  say  take  the 
trouble  ?)  to  make  such  a  correction  ?  "  R.  R.' 
stands,  or  might  easily  stand,  for  Rennell 
Rodd.  Have  I  fallen  heir,  by  right  of  a  two 
sous'  purchase,  to  a  poet's  copy  of  his  own 
poems?  It  looks  very  like  it.  And  once  more, 
to  quote  our  almost  too  eloquent  Gessner: 
"Imagination  takes  her  flight,  and,  with  bold 
wing  traversing  the  regions  of  created  sub- 
stances, penetrates  into  the  distant  empire  of 
Possibilities." 

Why  should  this  little  volume  of  poems, 
the  author's  own,  with  his  corrections,  and — 
wonderful  to  relate — containing  in  the  fly- 
leaves at  the  end  of  the  volume  an  original 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  hitherto  unpublished 
poem, — why,  I  ask,  should  this  treasure  fall 
into  my  hands  on  the  quay  at  Paris,  for  the 
sum  of  two  sous?  Did  that  poet,  who  has 
known  and  loved  Italy,  and  whose  post 
scriptum  poem  was  written  in  France,  fall  a 
prey  to  fate?  Was  he  sold  out,  and  his  efl'c:cts 
scattered  to  the  winds  that  not  infrequently 
visit  the  Seine  banks  somewhat  roughly? 
Probably  I  shall  never  know;  but  that  the 
poet,  who  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  may 
not  die  with  all  his  music  in  him,  let  me  pick 
here  and  there  a  flower  of  fancy,  and  offer 
you  the  bouquet. 

Of  the  four  and  twenty  brief  poems  that 
comprise  the  collectioi\.  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
dated;  they  were  written  in  the  years  1879- 
'80-81.  In  the  latter  year  the  book  was  pub- 
li>hed;  in  October,  1882,  it  was  the  poet's 
private  copy — since  it  is  addressed  to  no  one, 
and  contains  an  original  poem  in  MS  signed 
with  the  author's  initials.  Six  years  later  it 
became  my  property.  Ah,  for  the  story  of 
those  six  silent  years! 


The  poet,  in  the  same  poem  from  which  I 
have  quoted  a  quatrain,  sees  in  the  clouds, 
fraught  with  shreds  of  gold,  the  wings  of 
angels  who  are  seeking  the  place  of  sorrowful 
singers;  he  apostrophizes  the  golden  (vings: 

Pass  upward,  angel  wings!  Seek  not  for  these, —  • 

They  sit  not  in  the  cypress-planted  graves; 

Their  spirits  wander  over  moonlit  waves, 
And  sing  in  all  the  singing  of  the  seas; 

And  by  green  places  in  the  springtide  showers, 

And  in  the  reawakening  of  flowers. 

Any  reader  who  remembers  the  desolation 
of  Ostia  will  appreciate  the  truth  as  well  as 
the  poetry  of  these  lines  from  a  poem  called 
"At  Tiber  Mouth": 

The  low  plains  stretch  to  the  west  with  a  glimmer  of 

rustUiig  weeds, 
Where  the  waves  of  a  golden  river  wind  home  by  the 

marshy  meads; 
And  the  strong  wind  born  of  the  sea  grows  faint  with 

a  sickly  breath, 
As  it  stays  in  the  fretting  rushes  and  blows  on  the 

dews  of  death. 
We  came  to  the  silent  city  in  the  glare  of  the  noon- 
tide heat, 
When  the  sound  of  a  whisper  rang  through  the  length 

of  the  lonely  street ; 
No  tree  in  the  clefted  ruin,  no  echo  of  song  or  sound, 
But  the  du't  of  a  world  forgotten  lay  ilhder  the  barren 

ground. 

Not  ever  again  at  even  shall  ships  sail  in  on  the  breeze. 
Where  the  hulls  of  their  gilded  galleys  come  home 

from  a  thousand  seas ; 
For  the  marsh  plants  grow  in  her  haven,  and  the 

marsh  birds  breed  in  her  bay. 
And  a  mile  to  the  shoreless  westward  the  water  has 

passed  away. 

There  the  visions  of  the  past  visited  the 
dreamer;  he  is  divided  between  admiration 
of  the  solemn  desolation  that  surrounds  him 
and  a  profound  melancholy  inspired  by  it. 
So  we  passed  with  a  sound  of  singing  along  to  the 

seaward  way, 
Where  the  sails  of  the  fishermen  folk  came  homeward 

over  the  bay ; 
For  a  clfud  grew  over  the  forest  and  darkened-  the 

sea-god's  shrine, 
And  the  hills  of  the  silent  city  were  only  a  ruby  line. 
But  the  sun  stood  still  on  the  waves  as  we  passed 

from  the  fading  shores. 
And  shone  on  our  boat's  red  bulwarks  and  the  golden 

blades  of  the  oars ; 
And  it  seemed  as  we  steered  for  the  sunset  that  we 

passed  through  a  twilight  sea, 
From  the  gloom  of  a  world  forgotten  to  the  light  of  a 

world  to  be. 
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There  is  a  poem,  called  "By  the  South 
Sea,"  that  is  full  of  a  young  poet's  longing; 
it  is  dated  "  '79."  and  as  it  echoes  faintly  the 
S  vinburne  who  is  sure  to  tinge  for  a  time  the 
verses  and  the  moods  of  most  young  poets,  I 
am  inclined  to  picture  "  R.  R."  as  one  of  these. 
If  he  is,  or  was,  indeed  young,  he  was  passing 
through  a  phase  of  development  which  is 
fraught  with  delicious  poems;  who  that  has 
.been  there  has  not  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions? Happy  he  who  can  ask  them  so  prettily: 

Shall  we  go  hence?   O  fair  heart's  brother, 
You  are  weary  at  home  with  me  I — 

We  two  alone  in  the  world,  no  other; 
Shall  we  go  to  our  wide,  kind  sea? 

Shall  we  glide  away  in  this  white  moon's  track? 

Does  it  not  seem  fair  in  your  eyes — 
To  drift  and  drift  with  our  white  sail  black 

In  the  dreamful  light  of  the  skies, 

Till  the  paic  stars  die,  and  some  far  fair  shore 
Comes  up  through  the  mornin^  haze, 

And  wandering  hearts  shall  not  wander  more 
Far  off  from  the  mad  worlds  ways  ? 

Or  still  more  fair — when  the  dim  scared  night 
Grows  pale  from  the  east  to  the  west, — 

If  the  waters  gather  us  home,  and  the  light 
Break  through  on  the  waves'  unrest; 

And  there  in- the  gloom  of  the  gold  washed  sea, 
Which  the  smile  of  the  morning  brings, 

Our  souls  shall  fathom  the  mystery 
And  the  riddle  of  all  these  things. 

Two  years  later  the  poet  was  still  revelling 
in  the  doubts  that  vex  the  soul.  It  was  then, 
at  Rome,  that  he  penned  the  following: 

This  was  the  first  shrine  lit  for  Queen  Marie ; 

And  I  will  sit  a  Httle  at  her  feet, 

For  winds  without  howl  down  the  narrow  street, 
And  storm-clouds  gather  from  the  western  sea. 

Sweet  here  to  watch  the  peasant  people  pray, 
While  thro'  the  crimson-shrouded  window  falls 
Low  light  of  even,  and  the  golden  walls 

Grow  dim  and  dreamful  at  the  end  of  day ; 

Till  from  th,ese  columns  fades  their  marble  sheen, 
And  lines  grow  soft  and  mystical, — these  wraiths 
Th,it  watch  the  service  of  the  changing  faiths 

To  Mary  Mother  from  the  Cyprian  Queen. 

His  heart  is  sensitive  to  every  hint,  and  he 
grows  half  a  pagan  within  the  walls  that  were 
once  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  eld;  he  sees  all 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  past, — sees  it 
dispelled  in  a  moment,  as  he  wakens  from  his 
revery : 


There  came  a  sound  of  singing  on  my  ear, 
And  slowly  gliding  through  the  far-off  door, 
A  glimmer  of  gray  forms  like  ghosts,  they  bore 

A  dead  man  lying  on  his  purple  bier. 

Some  poor  man's  soul,  so  little  candle  smoke 
Went  curUng  upward  by  the  uncased  shroud; 
And  then  a  sudden  thunder-clap  broke  loud. 

And  drowned  the  droning  of  the  priests  who  spoke, 

So  all  the  shuffling  feet  passed  out  again 

To  lightnings  flashing  thro'  the  wet  and  wind, 
And  while  I  lingered  in  the  gate  behind 

The  dead  man  travelled  thro'  the  storm  and  rain. 

I  might  quote  further,  but  1  will  not,  save 
only  the  last  poem — the  one  I  have  pur- 
chased along  with  this  precious  author's  copy. 
This  may  be  a  first  draft  of  a  poem  which  was 
afterward  perfected  —  or  lost.  I  have  been 
asking  my  conscience  to  tell  me  if  I  have  a 
right  to  print  what  may  not  yet  be  in  print,  and 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown  to  me.  I  have 
concluded  to  qucite  the  lines — rather  than  let 
them  hide  themselves  away  again, — and  the 
reader  shall  judge  if  1  have  erred  or  not.  Here 
they  are  transcribed  from  the  criginal  copy 
as  it  is  written  on  the.  fly  leaves  at  the  end  of 
my  copy  of  "  Songs  of  the  South  " : 

IN   CHARTRES   CATHEDRAL. 

Through  yonder  windows  stained  and  old. 
Four  level  rays  of  red  and  gold 

Strike  down  the  twilight  dim; 
Four  lifted  heads  are  aureokd 

Of  the  sculptured  cherubim; 
And  soft,  like  sounds  on  faint  winds  blown 

Of  voices  dying  far  away, 
The  organ's  dreamy  undertone — 

The  murmur  while  they  pray  : 
And  1  sit  here  alone,  alone, 

And  have  no  word  to  say.  * 

Cling  closer  shadows,  darker  yet; 
And  heart  be  happy  to  forget! 

And  now  the  mystic  silence,  and  they  kneel— f 

A  young  priest  lifts  a  star  of  gold — 
And  then  the  sudden  organ  peal ! 

Ave  and  Ave  !  and  the  music  roll*  d 

Along  the  carven  wonder  of  the  choir, 

Thrilled  canopy  and  spire 
Until  the  echoes  mingled  with  the  song. 

And  now  a  boy  s  flute  note  that  rings 
Still,  ?weet  and  long; 
Ave  and  Ave.  louder  and  more  loud 

Ri>es  the  strain  he  sings — 

Up  on  the  angels'  wings! 
Right  up  to  God! 

And  you  that  sit  there  in  the  lowliest  place, 
With  lips  that  hardly  dare  to  move; 
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You  with  the  old  sad,  furrowed  face, 
Dream  on  your  dream  of  love. 

For  you  the  heav*nly  music's  spell. 
The  folded  arms  of  peace ; 

For  me  wild  thoughts  I  dare  not  tell — 
Desires' that  never  cease. 

For  you  the  calm — the  angel's  breast 

Whose  dim  foreknowledge  is  at  rest; 

For  me  the  beat  of  broken  wings  — 

The  old  unanswered  questionings. 


R.R. 


What  have  the  six  silent  years  brought  to 
thee,  O  Poet?  I  can  still  picture  thee  as  a 
youth  of  the  gentlest  spirit,  prone  to  a  sweet 
sadness  that  not  ill  becomes  thee.  Possibly 
thou  dost  pride  thyself  a  little  upon  thy  gloom, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  soft  anguish  of  thy 
bosom  to  cease;  for  this  is  the  temper  of 
poets,  and  especially  of  the  poet  in  his  youth. 

I  would  that  thou  mightst  have  found  balm 
for  thy  wounds,  albeit  they  are  the  source  of 
thy  song;  and  thrice  greatly  would  I  rejoice  if 
in  some  cathedral,  or  before  some  shrine,  thy 
refrain  might  be  turned  from  sorrow  to  rejoic- 
ing, and  thy  heart  find  faith  and  rest. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


XX. 


IT  was  with  a  sense  of  tremulous  expectation 
which  surprised  herself  that  Cecil  waited, 
the  next  day,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrconnels 
to  go  to  the  Vatican.  She  had  spoken  truly  in 
saying  that  she  .shrank  from  seeing  the  Holy 
Father  for  fear  he  might  not  fulfil  the  exalted 
ideal  which  her  imagination  had  formed  of  his 
office  and  of  himself;  yet  she  was  conscious 
also  of  a  strong  attraction  drawing  her  toward 
him.  It  was  as  if  some  great  need  of  her  nat- 
ure was  awake  and  hoping  to  find  a  response 
in  "those  fatherly  hands  whence  blessings 
flow." 

She  was  so  full  of  the  thought  that  she 
had  no  attention  to  spare  for  her  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  large  mirrors  of  the  salon,  as  she 
paced  to  and  fro  in  her  black  lace  draperies. 
But  Lionel  Erie,  who  came  in  unexpectedly, 
and,  as  was  often  his  habit,  at  an  unconven- 


tional hour,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  artistic 
delight  when  he  saw  her. 

"By  Jove,"  he  said,  "you  must  really  let 
me  paint  you  in  that  dress!  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  becoming.  But  why — oh,  I  know,  of 
course!    You  are  going  to  the  Vatican." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cecil,  smiling, "  with  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Tyrconnel.  Should  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"Very  much — if  only  to  study  you  in  that 
costume.  And  Miss  Tyrconnel  will  be  worth 
seeing  also.  What  a  Spanish  look  she  has !  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  Irish  faces  are  of  the 
Iberian  type.  I  found  her  very  charming." 

"Who  could  find  her  otherwise?  She  is 
lovely  in  all  respects." 

"  Why  did  not  you  and  Miss  Marriott  bring 
her  to  my  studio?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
injury.  "I  heard  of  you  in  several  ateliers,  but 
I  was  not  thought  worthy  of  a  visit." 

"Well,  you  know," "Was  the  quiet  reply, 
"  we  were  showing  her  pictures  and  not  bric- 
a-brac.  If  it  had  been  the  latter  we  should 
certainly  have  gone  to  you." 

"How  outrageous  and  insulting!"  he  said 
— but  he  could  not  forbear  laughing.  "And 
you  are  mistaken,  too.  I  have  a  few  pictures 
on  hand.  One  I  have  been  painting  at  with 
tolerable  steadiness  lately,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  see  it.  Will  you  not  come  some  after- 
noon, bring  Miss  Tyrconnel,  and  take  tea 
with  me?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  if  Mrs.  Severn  and 
Grace  have  none.  You  can  arrange  the  matter 
with  them." 

"And  Miss  Tyrconnel — will  you  arrange  it 
with  her?" 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. — Yes,  Giacomo" 
(as  a  servant  entered  and  announced  the  wait- 
ing carriage);  "I  am  coming." 

She  turned,  and  taking  up  a  pearl  Rosary 
from  a  table  near  by,  slipped  it  on  her  ,wrist. 

"That  gives  the  last  picturesque  touch  to 
your  appearance,"  said  Erie,  who  was  watch- 
ing her  admiringly.  "  I  suppose  you  are  taking 
that  to  be  blessed  for  some  Catholic  friend." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  answered,  as  she  moved 
toward  the  door.  Then  she  paused  abruptly. 
"No,"  she  added:  "I  am  taking  it  to  be 
blessed  for  myself.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  so." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't,"  he  rejoined,  candidly. 
"I  have  an  immense  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Santo  Padre  myself.  If  I  could,  I  would 
give  him  back  his  temporal  power  to-morrow, 
if  only  to  save  what  remains  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  venerable  in  Rome,  Art  owes  an 
immense  debt  to  the  Vatican,  and  I  for  one 
never  fail  to  pay  it  in  the  homage  of  my  grat- 
itude and  respect.  Present  those  sentiments 
for  me  to  His  Holiness." 

He  said  the  last  words  laughingly  as  they 
reached  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  saw  just  the  picture  he  had  expected 
in  Kathleen's  lace- draped,  Spanish  like  head. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  sending  to  the  Holy 
Father,  Mr.  Erie?  "  she  asked,  smiling. 

"  My  respectful  gratitude  for  the  apprecia- 
tion and  patronage  which  his  predecessors 
have  always  extended  to  art,  and  for  having 
ordained  such  a  charming  costume  for  ladies 
who  attend  his  court,"  answered  the  young 
man,  with  a  glance  which  pointed  the  words. 
"  I  have  been  asking  Miss  Lorimer  to  let  me 
paint  her  in  it,  and  I  should  like  to  extend 
the  request  to  yourself" 

"We  will  allow  you  to  do  so  when  His 
Holiness  appoints  you  court  painter,"  said 
Cecil,  as  she  entered  the  carriage. — "  Here  I 
am,"  she  added,  as  they  drove  away," but  not, 
\  assure  you,  without  much  inward  trepida- 
tion. It  is  a  pity  to  have  too  vivid  an  imagina- 
tion. If  I  did  not  realize  so  clearly  what  the 
Pope  is,  I  should  not  feel  so  much  awe  of  him." 

"A  very  convincing  proof  that  you  are  not 
a  Catholic,"  said  Kathleen.  "We  have  no 
such  awe — although  we  know  what  he  is, — 
because  above  all  and  over  all  he  is  to  us  the 
Holy  Father." 

"And  he  is  so  fatherly  in  manner,"  observed 
Mrs.  Tyrconnel,  "that  no  one  can  feel  any 
uncomfortable  awe  after  seeing  him." 

Cecil  had  her  own  opinion  on  this  point, 
but  she  did  not  express  it;  and  after  a  quick 
drive  across  the  city,  they  passed  over  the 
Ponte  San  Angelo,  entered  the  Leonine  City, 
and  drove  through  its  narrow  mediaeval 
streets,  passed  the  great  piazza  of  St.  Peter's 
with  its  flashing  fountains,  and  drew  up  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  Vatican,  where  an  open 
doorway  was  occupied  by  the  Swiss  Guards. 


The  ladies,  descending  from  their  carriage, 
passed  up  a  magnificent  staircase  to  an  ante- 
chamber, where  they  were  received  by  ser- 
vants of  the  papal  household  in  crimson 
liveries,  and  ushered  into  a  large  and  lofty 
salon,  in  which  a  group  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons were  already  assembled. 

Most  of  these  were  ladies,  several  of  whom 
were  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tyrcon- 
nel. There  was  a  murmur  of  conversation 
going  on  among  the  different  groups,  but  in 
subdued  tones  that  were  almost  lost  in  the 
vast  space  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Tyrconnel  shiv- 
ered a  little  as  they  sat  down  and  looked 
apprehensively  at  her  daughter.  "  It  is  very 
cold,"  she  said.  "  I  am  afraid  of  this  for  you, 
Kathleen.  I  wish  that  I  had  not  consented  to 
your  coming.  I  knew  how  it  would  be:  these 
immense  rooms  are  cold  always." 

"  I  do  not  really  think  I  shall  take  cold," 
replied  Kathleen.  "  It  is  chilly,  but  I  am  warml5r 
clad,  and  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait." 

Mrs.  Tyrconnel  shook  her  head.  "One 
always  has  to  wait,"^  she  said. 

The  event  amply  justified  this  prediction. 
For  two  hours  they  waited;  and  as  Cecil  saw 
Kathleen  growing  whiter  and  whiter  from 
cold  and  weariness,  she  began  to  share  the 
apprehension  of  her  mother.  Yet  the  girl 
would  not  consent  to  go  away  and  lose  her 
audience.  "  What ! "  she  said  when  this  was 
proposed  to  her, "  give  up  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Father  because  I  may  have  a  chill  when 
I  go  home!  Non  possjimus.  I  am  as  firm  on 
that  point  as  the  Vatican  itself" 

A  courteous  chamberlain  came  in  once  and 
explained  the  cause  of  delay.  Before  receiving 
them  the  Holy  Father  had  to  give  an  audience 
to  an  ambassador,  and  then  to  some  great 
foreign  prelates.  "  How  tired  he  will  be  before 
it  comes  to  our  turn ! "  said  one  of  the  ladies, 
sympathetically. 

But  presently,  after  prolonged  and  weary- 
waiting,  their  turn  came.  The  great  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  were  directed  to 
pass  into  one  of  the  beautiful  Raphael  loggias. 
What  a  picture  met  the  eye  as  they  did  so! 
Through  the  great  windows  sunlight  was 
striking  on  the  glorious  frescos,  giving  an 
effect  of  light  and  color  beyond  description; 
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and  at  the  head  of  the  gallery,  surrounded  by 
by  prelates  and  by  the  Noble  Guard,  stood  a 
tall,  slender  figure  clad  in  ivory  white — Leo, 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  Father  of  Christendom. 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  Cecil 
looked  at  this  fi  -ure  She  f.>rgot  all  that  she 
had  ever  said  of  her  fear  that  the  ideal  that 
she  hai  formed  of  one  so  aueu'it  would  not 
be  realized,  in  seeing  it«  realization  before  her 
eyes.  Indeed  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  had  never  imagined  a  presence  in  which 
majesty  and  sweetness  could  be  blended  as 
they  were  blended  here,  with  the  highest 
spirituality  of  type  and  aspect.  The  body 
seemed  no  more  than  a  frail,  transparent  shell 
for  the  soul  which  looked  through  it, — that 
wonderful  soul  with  its  consuming  ardor,  its 
fervent  piety,  its  far-reachinj:  aims,  and  its 
intellectual  power  which  is  known  to  the 
whole  world  now,  and  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  even  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  impossible 
that  any  man  could  fulfil  the  ideal  suggested 
by  the  claims  the  Roman  Pon'iff  makes,"  she 
had  declared  Ytt  now  she  saw  in  this  august 
presence  all  those  claims  embodied.  The  Vice- 
gerent of  Christ  stood  before  her  clothed  with 
a  dignity  beyond  the  dignity  of  kings,  a 
tranquil  and  unapproachable  majesty  which 
nothing  could  mar  or  disturb;  the  Head  of 
the  Univeri-al  Church  looked  out  from  his 
prison  palace  with  eyes  so  piercing  and  so 
clear — deep  set  under  a  massive  brow — that 
not  one  of  the  needs  of  the  world,  of  its  diffi- 
culties or  its  sufferings,  escaped  his  glance; 
whilethe  Father  of  the  Faithful — the  descend- 
ant of  him  to  whom  was  given  the  command, 
"  Feed  My  sheep," — welcomed  his  children 
with  a  sweetness  so  penetrating,  a  gentleness 
so  touching,  and  an  interest  so  personal,  that 
the  sense  of  awe  was  lost  in  affection. 

All  of  this  Cecil  was  able  to  say  to  herself 
later,  when,  the  audience  over,  she  could  de 
fine  the  impression  which  had  been  made 
upon  her;  but  when  she  approached  the 
benignant  figure,  when  she  caught  the  glance 
of  the  dark  eyes  and  the  smile  of  the  gentle 
lips,  she  could  only  sink  upon  her  knees,  and 
touch  her  lips,  with  the  first  thrill  of  real 
homage  that  she  had  ever  felt,  to  the  delicate 


h  ind— in  tint  like  a  piece  of  ivory  carving — 
which  was  held  out  to  her. 

The  rest  was  a  dream  to  her.  She  knelt 
like  one  in  a  trance,  absorbed  in  a  rush  of 
feeling  which  overwhelmed  her,  thinking  of 
nothing  save  that  here  was  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  God  upon  earth;  to  this  hand 
which  -she  had  touched  was  committed  the 
power  of  the  awful  keys;  and  through  the 
lips  that  murmured  a  few  words  of  kindest 
greeting,  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  the  Church 
of  God. 

"  Have  you  no  request  to  make  to  the  Holy 
Father?"  asked  a  purple-robed  monsignor, 
bending  toward  her. 

The  words  roused  her  a  little.  She  threw 
back  her  head,  looked  up  into  the  face  above 
her,  and  suddenly  the  inmost  need  of  her  soul 
found  expression. 

"  O  Holy  Father,"  she  said, "  give  me  faith ! 
I  wish  to  believe — I  do  believe, — but  some- 
thing holds  me  back.  Loose  the  spell — make 
me  your  child." 

Had  she  been  able  to  observe,  she  would 
have  seen  that  the  monsignor,  and  all  of  those 
near  enough  to  hear  what  she  said,  looked 
surprised  and  a  little  startled  at  this  uncon- 
ventional outbreak  But  she  saw  only,  heeded 
only,  the  face  of  the  Holy  Father,  whjch  was 
full  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  and  of  kindness, 
as  it  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite 
modulation,  "faith  is  a  gift  of  God.  Have  you 
asked  it  of  Him?" 

"  Holy  Father,  yes — but  it  comes  and  goes 
— it  does  not  stay  with  me." 

"  It  will  stay  when  you  receive  it  in  holy 
baptism.  What  you  need  is  to  act.  So  long 
as  you  are  without  the  Church  these  tempta- 
tions will  assail  you.  Once  within  her  shelter 
you  will  find  peace.  Go  seek  that  shelter,  and 
take  my  blessing  with  you." 

It  was  as  if  an  oracle  had  spoken,  or  indeed 
— for  the  comparison  is  poor — as  if  she  had 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  rather  than  pf 
His  Vicar,  and  said, "  What  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do?"  She  was  answered,  and  she  bent 
her  head  for  the  fatherly  blessing  with  a  rush 
of  grateful  tears. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CURE   OF   A    DEAK   AND    DUMB   PARALYTIC. 


AMONG  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
many  cures  wrought  last  year  at  the 
far-famed  shrine  of  Lourdes,  that  of  a  poor 
workwoman  named  Celeste  Meriel  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  record  of  this  marvel 
can  not  fail  to  enliven  the  faith  and  increase 
the  confidence  of  every  reader.  Truly  the  hand 
of  God  is  not  shortened,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  no  less  powerful  now 
than  when  at  Cana  of  Galilee  Chiist  wrought 
His  first  miracle  at  her  intercession. 

Madame  Celeste  Meriel  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  in  September,  1880:  all  her  Itfc  side 
and  her  loins  were  completely  btnumbeJ. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  at  the 
Hopital  de  la  Salpetriere,  she  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  treatments  employed  in 
similar  cases,  but  science  was  powerless  to 
relieve  her.  In  vain  did  the  distinguished  Doc- 
tor Charcot  endeavor  to  hypnotize  her:  she 
relates  that  on  several  occasions,  wearied  by 
her  resistance,  he  fell  asleep  himself  in  trying 
to  put  her  asleep. 

Four  years  passed  in  this  manner,  and,  far 
from  improving  the  sufferers  state  daily  grew 
more  serious.  Matter  flowed  from  her  ears  in 
such  quantity  as  to  perforate  the  drum.  A 
second  paralytic  stroke  followed;  this  time  her 
tongue  was  affected,  and  she  became  dumb 
as  well  as  deaf.  The  celebrated  physicians  in 
charge  of  the  Salpetriere  now  declared  that 
they  despaired  of  their  patient,  and  she  was 
sent  to  the  Hospice  des  Incurables.  In  the 
name  of  science  it  was  decreed  that  she  was 
deaf  for  life  and  would  never  speak  again. 

On  her  bed  of  sickness  Celeste  Meriel, 
who  had  long  since  given  up  all  human  hope, 
placed  her  entire  trust  in  the  "  Health  of  the 
Sick."  Her  sole  desire  was  to  go  to  Lourdes, 
but  her  poverty  seemed  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  However,  her  prayers  were  finally 
heard:  she  was  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Pilgrimage.  Her  sufferings  were 
acute  during  the  journey,  and  increased  as 
she  neared  Lourdes,  After  two  days  of  heroic 


patience  she  reached  the  shrine,  for  so  many 
years  the  object  of  her  longing.  Her  infirmities 
had  come  successively,  God  followed  the  same 
course  in  curing  her — taking  away  her  woes 
gradually, as  they  had  appeared.  The  first  day 
she  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  her  crutches; 
on  the  next  day  her  tongue  was  loosed ;  the 
day  following,  after  a  night  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing, she  recovered  her  hearing.  And  now, after 
havin^^  been  paralyzed  for  ei<.;ht  years,  deaf 
and  dumb  for  four,  she  is  able  to  walk,  to 
speak,  and  hear,  as  if  she  had  never  been  ill. 
Her  joy  and  gratitude  are  boundless. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  the  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  has  done  very  careful  and 
thoughtful  work  in  the  interests  of  art.  His  latest 
achievement  in  the  metier  which  he  has  made  his 
own  is  the  "Madonnas  of  the  Old  Masters."  In 
his  preface  he  says :  "The  history  of  the  Madonna 
in  Art  is  the  history  of  Christian  Painting  and 
Sculpture  for  a  thousand  years."  Mr.  Hitchcock 
has  not  overstated  the  importance  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Mother  of  God  in  Christian  Art.  The  Home 
Journal,  in  whose  opinions  we  discern  a  very 
tolerant  spirit,  sa}s: 

"To  every  age  its  own  art.  In  the  statues  of  the 
antique  gods  and  goddesses  there  was  a  touch,  an 
element,  a  certain  radiance  of  divinity,  which  modem 
sculpture  seems  powerless  to  revive.  So  too  in  the 
Madonnas  of  Christian  art  down  to  and  touching  upon 
the  Renais-sance,  virginity  and  motherhood  are  fused 
into  a  divine  type,  which  seemingly  it  isro  longer 
possible  for  modern  art  to  appreliend.  Is  not  the  ex- 
planation to  be  found  in  the  principle  that  an  unre- 
flecting ttaivete  of  faith  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
expression  of  the  divine?" 

But  the  divinity  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Venus  of  Melos^  is  doubtful.  The  Greeks  wor- 
shipped physical  perfection ;  they  expressed  it  in 
their  sculpture  and  perhaps  in  their  pictures.  The 
rad'ance  of  the  Madonna  as  expressed  by  Chris- 
tian painters,  from  St.  Luke  to  Fra  .\ngelico,  from 
Fra  Angelico  to  Murillo,  and  from  Murillo  to 
Overbeck,  comes  not  from  phjsical  beauty.  The 
Greek  gods  of  the  sculptors  are  human :  the 
Christian  Madonnas,  even  those  of  the  Renais- 
sance, are  divine.  When  art  was  essentially  Chris- 
tian the  faith  of  the  painter  was  a  logical  faith, 
and  the  Divine  Son  was  never  represented  without 
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the  Virgin  Mother,  who  by  the  consent  of  her 
will  became  the  Mother  of  God. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  writing  on 
the  divorce  (jutstion.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court 
in  England,  and  has  never  altered  his  opinion  on 
the  matter.  He  has  lately  moved  for  a  return  of 
the  number  of  suits  mstituted  in  this  Court  since 
its  foundation ;  and,  armed  with  this  and  other 
material,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  set  forth  his 
points  with  his  fervid  eloquence  and  high-rfiinded 
intensity  of  conviction. 

Another  missionary  bishop  has  passed  to  his 
reward -Mgr.  Alexis  Canoz,  S.  J.,  who  for  over 
foity  years  was  superior  of  the  great  mission  of 
Madura  in  Hindostan.  Half  a  century  of  self  sac- 
rifice and  labor  for  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  amid 
privations,  hardships,  and  dis.ouragements  of 
which  we  in  this  country  can  scarcely  form  any 
conception— surely  this  must  be  a  title  to  "man- 
sions in  the  skies,"  if  any  human  effort  is.  Another 
glorious  name  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  whose  sphere  of  labor  extends  over 
every  country  in  the  world.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace !  

The  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker, 
which  took  place  on  December  20,  deprives  the 
Catholic  community  of  New  York  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  figures  which  are  historical  even  be- 
fore they  disappear  from  the  world's  stage.  Father 
Hecker' s  influence  on  American  thought  was 
deep  and  wide.  His  mind  was  essentially  mystical. 
He  groped  for  the  truth  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
think.  He  lived  the  mental  life  rather  than  the 
physical  one.  All  things  were  from  the  first  merely 
ministers  to  the  mind  and  the  soul.  Born  in  New 
York  in  1S19,  he  lived  just  when  the  transcen- 
dental wave  swept  over  many  sensitive  and  sincere 
natures  like  his  own.  Educated  for  commercial 
pursuits— he  was  one  of  the  Hecker  Brothers 
whose  names  have  become  synonymous  with  busi- 
ness probity  and  success,— he  soon  found  that  his 
yearnings  after  a  more  ideal  life  were  unsatisfied. 
Without  fully  understanding  the  meanirg  of  the 
word  vocation,  he  felt  the  supreme  need  of  accept- 
ing the  inspiration  of  his  Creator  as  to  his  way 
of  life.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have 
joined  the  famous  Brook  Farm  community, — a 
community  which  strove  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
idea  of  community  life  with  but  a  dim  knowledge 
of  the  Catholic  spirit.  The  Brook  Farm  movement 
and  its  failure  are  a  matter  of  history.  Thoreau. 


Emerson,  Ripley,  Hawthorne,  could  not  save  it. 
In  1 843  he  entered  another  community  at  Worces- 
ter. But  he  found  no  rest  there;  he  began  to 
study  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry;  he 
paused  for  a  time  in  Congregationalism;  but  in 
1845,  ^^^^^  'o"g  deliberation,  he  entered  the 
one  True  Fold.  Having  been  received  into  the 
Church,  he  sailed  for  Bruges  and  entered  the 
Redemptorist  Congregation.  In  1849  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  After  some  years'  mis- 
sionary work  as  a  Redemptorist,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  society  similar  to  that  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  might 
be  formed,  composed  of  American  priests.  In  1857 
he  wtnt  to  Rome,  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
Pius  IX.,  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  was  founded. 
The  Paulist  Congregation  did  its  appointed 
work  well.  It  has  carried  out  Father  Hecker's 
belief  that  a  great  need  in  this  country  was  the 
strengthening  of  a  synthesis  between  the  Church 
ard  American  institutions.  No  man  and  no  soci- 
ety hastlone  more  toward  the  spread  of  this  idea 
than  Father  Hecker  and  his  Congregation.  The 
venerable  Father's  favorite  saint — if  he  had  a  fa- 
vorite saint — was  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  and 
there  were  mystical  passages  in  the  English  life  of 
that  great  servant  of  God  of  which  he  never  tired. 
His  "Aspirations  of  Nature"  and  "Questions  of 
the  Soul"  are  well  known.  He  established  the 
Catholic  World,  and,  with  Father  Hewitt  and, 
later,  Father  Elliott  (the  present  editor),  kept  up 
the  reputation  of  that  excellent  periodical  as  an 
exponent  of  Catholic  thought. 


Sir  William  Butler,  the  celebrated  English  army 
officer  and  the  husband  of  the  painter  of  the 
"  Roll-Call, "  says  that  the  easiest  solution  of  the 
African  slavery  question  is  to  be  found  in  "boy- 
cotting" ivory,  the  demand  for  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  s'ave  stealing.  But  the  manufacturers  of 
billiard  balls  insist  that  this  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  a  strange  thought  this — that  the  idle  amuse- 
ment of  the  clubs  should  so  react  on  the  Dark 
Continent  as  to  be  the  means  of  unspeakable  out- 
rages against  humanity ! 


The  Holy  Father  has  sent  to  the  Directors  of 
the  work  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  a  beau- 
tiful acknowledgment  of  the  "Album  of  Catholic 
Missions"  which  they  presented  to  him  as  a 
Jubilee  offering.  He  pays  a  high  tribute  to  their 
work,  which,  he  says,  has  deserved  so  well  of  the 
Church.  The  letter  was  sent  through  the  Cardinal 
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Prefect  of  th^  Propaganda,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  missions  is  so  well  known. 


As  an  illustration  of  how  the  old  order  has 
changed  in  New  England,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
entire  district  of  South  Boston  included  in  the 
large  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro«ary  there  are 
only  four  non-Catholic  families.  New  England 
has  become  New  Ireland,  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Puritans  is  at  an  end. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  so 
eminent  a  classical  scholar  and  so  exemplary  a 
Catholic  as  Professor  Paley,  grandson  of  the  author 
of  "The  Evidences  of  Christianity"  and  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  English  converts.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  which  University  he  left 
when  he  ceased  to  be  an  Anglican,  returning, 
however,  after  the  removal  of  religious  disabil- 
ities. After  residing  there  for  many  years  he 
became  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Kensington.  Few  scholars 
had  a  higher  reputation  in  England  than  Mr. 
Paley,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  among 
classical  students  on  account  of  his  excellent 
editions  of  Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  For  several  years  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members,  displaying  a 
lively  interest  in  all  questions  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  and  especially  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  parfeh  churches. 
Scholars  have  lost  in  Professor  Paley  one  whom 
they  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  while  Catholics  have 
to  regret  the  death  of  a  most  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Church.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 


I 


A  characteristic  and  touching  letter  has  been 
sent  to  Father  Damien  by  the  Anglican  Vicar  of 
St.  Luke's,  Camberwell,  London,  enclosing  a  draft 
for  ;^i,ooo,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
for  the  Catholic  lepers  at  Molokai.  This  sum  has 
been  subscribed  by  many  who  were  struck  with 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  leper  pri<  st,  and  wished  to 
help  in  his  noble  work.  The  Vicar  is  himself  a 
notable  example  of  Christian  heroism;  for  his  lot 
is  cast  among  the  poorest  of  the  London  poor,  to 
whom  he  is  devoting  his  life  without  reserve.  We 
trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  disant  when  all  such 
noble  souls  will  be  brought  into  "one  Fold,  under 
one  Shepherd." 

We  look  for  a  notable  increase  in  our  subscrip- 
tion list  dulling  the  present  year ;  and  indeed  there 
should  be,  considering  the  expenses  we  have  al- 


ready incurred  and  the  improvements  to  be  made 
later  on.  We  trust  all  our  friends  will  lend  their 
assistance  and  continue  their  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions for  the  maintenance  and  success  of  Our 
Lady's  messenger.  If  every  reader  were  to  procure 
even  one  new  subscriber  the  result  would  be  grand. 
We  should  then  be  enabled  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  The  "Ave  Maria" 
which  have  long  been  in  contemplation,  and  the 
execution  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  defer. 


The  index,  with  title-page,  of  our  concluding 
volume  is  now  ready.  It  will  be  sent  free,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  those  who  order  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  number  of  those  who  preserve  their  mag- 
azines for  binding  increases  year  by  year.  Why 
should  The  "Ave  Maria"  be  destroyed  when  at 
comparatively  small  cost  the  numbers  can  be 
made  into  handsome  volumes,  thus  forming  a  use- 
ful family  library?  They  would  be  re-read  at  odd 
times,  and  furnish  profitable  entertainment  for  new 

readers. 

»  »  » 

New  Publications. 


Miscellanies.  By  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Vol.  III.  London: 
Burns  &  Oates.  New  York:  CatTiolic  Publication 
Society  Co. 

Among  the  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  field 
of  our  modern  English  literature  that  of  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Manning  shines  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy.  His  name  is  a  household  word  among 
English  readers,  upon  whom  his  writings  have 
exercised  a  marked  and  lasting  influence.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance in  book  form  of  articles  from  Jiis  pen 
which  have  been  contributed  at  times  to  various 
periodiials,  and  which .  deserve  more  than  the 
ephemeral  existence  that  such  publications  can 
give.  These  articles  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies,"  the  third 
volume  of  which  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  treated  in  the  masterly 
manner  for  which  the  eminent  prelate  is  so  well 
known,  indicates  the  wondrous  versatility  of 
which  he  is  capable ;  while  the  fact  that  they  all 
relate  to  great  questions  of  the  day — questions 
with  which  society  at  large  and  the  individual  in 
particular  are  concerned — give  them  a  value  that 
can  not  be  estimated  in  words. 

In  the  volume  before  us  some  twenty-five  of 
these  articles  are  included.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  we  may  mention  the  following:  "Is  the 
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Education  Act  of  1870  a  Just  Law?"  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  gives  rise  to  five  articles 
referring  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  same  sub- 
ject; "  Is  the  Christianity  of  England  worth  Pre 
serving?"  "An  Knglishman's  Protest,"  "The 
Parliamentary  Oath  and  the  Government"; 
*'Atheism  and  the  Constitution  of  E' gland"; 
"  Without  (lod  no  Commonwealth";  "St.  Fran- 
cis of  Sales";  "  William  George  Ward";  "The 
Salvation  Army";  "Why  are  Our  People  Un- 
willing to  Emigrate?"  "Our  National  Vice"; 
"  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reforma- 
tion"; "A  Pleading  for  the  Worthless";  "Henry 
VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries";  "The  Cath- 
olic Church  and  Modern  Society  ";  "The  Work 
and  Wants  of  the  Church  in  Englind";  "Out- 
door Relief";  "The  Liw  of  Nature  Divine  and 
Supreme";  "Compensation  to  the  Drink  Trade"; 
"  The  Soul  before  and  after  Death";  "The 
Church  its  own  Witness." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  questions  have  a  char- 
acter of  timeliness  that  makes  them  additionally 
interesting  and  instructive  to  every  intelligent 
reader.  One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is 
that  of  "Kducation,"  its  essential  elements,  and 
wherein  the  offices  of  civil  powers  are  circum- 
scribed in  its  regard.  As  we  have  said,  this  volume 
gives  us  five  articles  from  the  learned  Cardinal 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  We  may  quote  an  argu 
ment  from  the  first  of  these  papers,  and  it  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  logical  and  practical 
treatment  of  the  whole.  Cardinal  Manning  sa)s: 

Putting  away  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  State  is  justified  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  iis  people.  It  has  a  right  to  protect 
itself  from  the  dangers  arising  from  ignorance  and 
vice,  which  breed  crime  and  turbulence.  It  has  a  duty 
also  to  protect  children  from  the  neglect  and  sin  of 
parents,  and  to  guard  their  rights  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation which  shall  fit  them  for  human  society  and  for 
civil  hfe.  If  the  civil  power  has  these  rights  and  duties 
toward  the  people,  it  has  the  corresponding  rights 
and  powers  to  levy  upon  the  people  such  taxes  or 
rates  as  are  necessary  for  the  due  and  full  discharge 
of  such  duties. 

But  correlative  to  these^rights  of  the  civil  power  are 
also  the  rights  of  the  people.  If  the  Government  may 
tax  the  whole  people  for  education,  the  whole  people 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  beneficial  use  of  such 
taxation.  Ab  education  rate  raised  from  the  whole 
people  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  whole  people  in  a 
form  or  in  forms  of  education  of  which  all  may  par- 
take. If  any  one  form  of  education  can  be  found  in 
which  all  the  people  are  content^  to  share,  let  it  be 
adopted;  if  no  one  such  form  be  possible,  let  there 
be  as  many  varieties  of  form  as  can  with  reason  be 


admitted.  No  one  form  of  religious  education  would 
satisfy  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Nonconformists,  and  un- 
believers. No  form  whatsoever  of  merely  secular  in- 
struction will  satisfy  the  great  m3Jority  who  believe 
that  education  without  religion  is  impossible.  There- 
fore, if  no  one  form  can  be  found  to  satisfy  all,  many 
and  various  forms  of  education  ought  to  be  equally 
admitted  and  equally  allowed  to  stand  on  the  same 
ground  before  the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
individual  or  every  caprice  may  claim  a  shaie  in  the 
education  rate;  but  that  evrry  association  or  body 
of  men  having  public  and  distinct  txis^tence,  already 
recognized  by  law.  should  be  recognized  also  as  a  unit 
forthe  purposes  off  duration;  and  beingso  recognized, 
therefore  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  educai  on 
rate;  reserving  always  to  the  Government  its  full  in- 
spection, and  to  the  rate-pajers  their  due  control  and 
audit  of  accounts. 

Thus  the  argument  of  this  question  is  pro- 
pounded, afterwards  developed  and  applied,  and 
the  universality  of  its  appli'  ation  is  readily  seen. 
Did  space  permit  we  wou  d  gladly  present  extracts 
Irom  other  articles  sugg<  stive  of  dt  ep,  earnest  and 
practical  thought.  But  we  commend  the  work  to 
our  readers,  convinced  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
extended  circulation  it  well  dt  serves.  It  contains 
nearly  500  pages,  well  printed  on  good  paper, and 
is  issued  in  neat  style. 


Obituary. 


"Rfmember  them  thai  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — HhB.,  xiii,3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Sister  M  Fidelis  (Neville),  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  illh  u't.,  at  St  F"rancis'  Orphan  As)lum,  New 
Haven.  Conn  She  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
her  age  and  the  sixch  of  her  religious  profession.  Her 
hfe  was  one  of  singular  devotedness. 

Miss  Margaret  F  Brown,  of  South  Boston,  Mass.,  a 
fervent  Child  of  Mary,  who  was  called  to  a  better 
world  last  month. 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  wbo  passed  away  on  the  6ih  of 
November  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Liles,  of  San  Antonio,  Fla.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  on  the  14'h  ult.  She  was  a  dutiful  wife, 
a  true  mother,  and  an  exemplary  Christian. 

Mrs.  Magdalene  Bleyer.  who  piously  breathed  her 
last  on  the  13th  of  December,  at  Wilmington,  Uel. 

Mrs.  Mary  Henneberry,  who  yielded  her  soul  to 
God  on  the  3d  ult, in  Chicago,  III. 

Mrs.  R.  A  Oyster,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose 
noble  Christian  life  closed  with  a  precious  death  on 
the  19th  of  list  month. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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PARTMENt 


Love  is  Best. 


BY   FLORA   L.  STANFIELD. 

A  FATHER  gathered  his  children  three 
On  the  eve  of  the  calm  New  Year; 
There  was  Roy  with  the  visage  fair  to  see, 

Atid  Will  in  his  festal  gear; 
And  the  youngest  put  all  her  dolls  to  bed, 
And  went  to  htar  what  her  brothers  said. 

**Now,  Roy,"  said  the  father,  "you  may  tell 

Of  all  of  the  wise  deeds  done 
Sinct-  the  sound  of  the  solemn  midnight  bell 

Last  told  of  a  year  begun." 
"'Tis  enough  to  say,"  said  the  lofty  Roy, 
**  That  of  all  my  class  I'm  the  brightest  boy." 

The  father  gave  him  a  look  of  pride, 
And  turned  to  the  other  lad. 
"And  vvhat  have  you  done  since  the  last  year  died 

That  should  make  a  parent  glad?" 
"I've  been  as  good  as  a  boy  could  be," 
Cried  Will,  in  the  tone  of  the  Pha>isee. 

"And  you,  my  child?"  did  the  father  say. 
As  he  drew  his  daughter  near. 
But  the  sniilf  s  had  fled  from  her  eyes  of  gray, 
And  there  t  rcpt  down  her  cheek  a  tear. 
"I  forgot  to  be  good  most  every  day — 
But  I  love  you  so! "  said  the  little  May. 

The  father  gave  to  the  studious  son 

A  ha'  dful  of  shini)  g  gold; 
And  gifts  he  showered  on  the  other  one. 

All  that  his  arms  c^uld  hold. 
But  little  May  he  held  to  his  heart, 

As  the  bells  of  the  New  Year  tolled. 


The  most  acceptable  honor  that  we  can 
pay  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  never  to  lose 
an  occasion  of  imitating  Her  as  perfectly  as 
we  can. 

Mozart  tjsed  to  say:  "To  the  Rosary  I 
am  indebtied  for  my  best  inspirations." 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;   or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 

BY   MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN. 

I. — Thornydale. 
Of  course  they  were  j^ad  at  the  prospect  of 
going  away  from  Aunt  Su'^an  s.  And,  then, 
they  were  about  to  leave  their  native  land,  too. 
Elizabeth  played  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "  Hail,  Columbia! "  every  day  for  a  week 
after  they  received  the  Dublin  letter;  and 
Dick  wondered  half  a  dozen  times  whether 
they  would  ever  celebrate  a  Fourth  of  July 
again.  Tom  declared  that  he  would  always 
hoist  the  American  flag  and  shoot  off  fire- 
crackers, come  what  might.  Lucy  was  really 
the  saddest  of  all,  because  she  loved  Aunt 
Susan  better  than  any  of  the  others;  and, 
though  she  did  not  talk  patriotism  at  all,  she 
looked  wistfully  at  the  white  houses  and  green 
fields  around  her,  and  thought  to  herself  that 
Thornydale  was  the  prettiest  place  in  all  the 
world. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Thornydale  envied 
the  young  MacCaithys,  and  most  of  ty  em  said 
many  kind  things.  Elizabeth  burst  into  tears 
— or,  at  least,  she  came  into  Aunt  Susan'^ 
sitting  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes, — because 
Seth  Langley  had  brought  her  his  pet  rabbit 
as  a  remembrance.  And  Elizabeth  had  been 
very  rude  at  times  to  Seth. 

Seth  was  an  elderly  man,  half-witted,  sup- 
ported by  kind  people,  and  he  liked  to  stop 
the  children  on  their  way  from  school  and  to 
tell  them  about  his  adventures  in  his  youth  at 
sea.  Sometimes  Elizabeth  had  been  impatient, 
and  had  cut  Seth's  stories  off  short.  And  now 
that  he  had  brought  her  his  only  treasure — 
the  white  rabbit, — she  felt  very  sorry. 

"And  I  thought  he  haUd  me,"  she  said; 
"and  I  avoided  him  every  time  I  passed.  And, 
he  didn't  remember  it  He  said  I'd  always 
been  so  kind  to  him  that  he  could  not  let  me 
go  without  showing  it  in  some  way." 

"  He  is  a  good  old  man,"  remarked  Aunt 
Sucan  gently.  "People  think  more  kindly 
of  us  than  we  imagine.  I  have  always  found 
it  so." 
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"And  may  I  take  the   rabbit  across  the 
ocean,  Auntie?" 

Aunt  Susan  hesitated. 
"  I'll  take  charge  of  it,"  Dick  said. 
Aunt  Susan  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  She 
knew,  from  observation,  that  Dick's  "care" 
would  kill  the  rabbit  in  a  short  time.  Dick's 
care  was  the  kind  of  care  that  might  even 
kill  the  nine  lives  of  a  cat  Elizabeth  tried  to 
"draw  herself  up  haughtily."  Elizabeth  had 
read  some  novels,  and  she  was  always  imitat- 
ing her  favorite  heroines.  She  never  cried:  she 
always  "burst  into  tears";  she  was  never  sur- 
prised: she  was  always  "profoundly  agitated"; 
and  Dick  grinned  frequently  in  imitation  of 
her  "slow,  sweet  smile."  But  she  was  a  nice 
girl,  in  spite  of  her  affectations. 

Lucy  ran  into  the  room,  her  yellow  curls 
flying  behind  her,  with  two  large  packages  in 
her  hands. 

"  It's  maple-sugar!  "  she  announced.  "And 
Jim  Brogan,  the  milk-boy,  says  we're  to  take 
it,  with  his  compliments," 

The  milk -boy  indeed!  Elizabeth  "drew 
herself  up  haughtily,"  and  said,  in  what  she 
imagined  to  be  a  " scornful  tone " :  "I  thought 
you  had'  more  pride,  Lucy,  than  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  milk-boy." 

, "  Why  ?  "  said  Lucy, — "  why  ?  His  mother 
said  he  might  give  the  maple- sugar  to  us. 
And  he  meant  it  kindly." 

Aunt  Susan  was  quiet;  she  often  learned 
a  great  deal  of  her  charges'  characters  by 
letting  them  talk. 

"/  could  never  take  a  gift  from  such  a  low 
person,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  her  grandest  air. 
"  I  consider  myself  above  such  people.  They 
are  inferior." 

Lucy  turned  her  blue  eyes  toward  Aunt 
Susan  in  astonishment. 

"  Has  Jim  Brogan  done  anything  wrong  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  He  has  klways  seemed  so  good 
and  attentive.  He  is  always  so  clean  and  neat 
when  he  serves  Mass.  He  must  have  a  good 
mother." 

Elizabeth  tried  to  "  curi  her  lip."  Dick,  com- 
ing into  the  room,  caught  her  in  the  act.  He 
laughed. 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  Liz?"  he  said. 
**•  Drawing  yourself  up  proudly'  or 'letting 


your  eyes  flash  in  utter  scorn '  ?  I  know  all  the 
signs,  but  I  can't  tell  what  you  are  doing  now." 
Elizabeth  always  dropped  what  Dick  called 
her  "  high  tragedy  airs  "  when  Dick  was  near. 
"She's  just  saying  that  Jim  Brogan,  the 
milk-boy,  is  so  inferior  that  we  can't  take  a 
piece  of  maple-sugar  from  him." 

Dick's  little  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "Oh,  Liz 
is  preparing  herself  for  Old- World  ways!  In 
England,  you  know,  the  gentry  don't  know 
tradespeople,  and  our  own  father  is  considered 
so  inferior  by  some  of  them," 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  'Liz,'  Dick; 
it's  so  vulgar!  I'm  not  thinking  of  England 
at  all.  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
dignified for  us  to  take  a  gift  from  little  Jimmy 
Brogan." 

"Jimmy  doesn't  steal,  does  he?" 
"  The  idea,  Dick !    He's  a  very  good  boy, 
I  am  not  talking  of  anything  but  his  social 
position." 

Dick  doubled  himself  up  in  a  paroxysm  of 
affected  laughter.  Aunt  Susan  smiled  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  she  said,  "Don't,  Dick!" 

Elizabeth  became  red  in  the  face,  and  forgot 
to  draw  "  herself  up  proudly." 

"Oh,  my!"  said  Dick,  "how  aristocratic! 
Why,  only  two  years  ago  you  used  to  play 
marbles  in  the  front  yard  with  Jimmy  and 
me!    He  was  good  enough  then." 

"And  if  she  takes  Seth's  rabbit,  why 
shouldn't  I  take  Jimmy's  sugar?" 

"  O  my  dear  Lucy,  she  likes  rabbits,  but 
she  doesn't  like  maple-sugar!  That  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world." 

Aunt  Susan  settled  the  dispute  by  deciding 
against  the  aristocrat  of  the  family, 

11- — The  Blood  of  the  MacCarthys. 

Aunt  Susan  was  Mrs.  MacCarthy's  sister. 
Mr.  MacCarthy  had  been  a  widower  Cor  some 
years,  and  the  children  had  been,  since  their 
mother's  death,  in  Aunt  Susan's  care.  They 
had  lived  in  her  quiet  house  in  Thomydale, 
and  had  attended  the  Catholic  schools  there. 

Dick  and  Tom,  who  had  just  read  "Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,"  were  anxious  to  go  to  a 
boarding-school.  But  the  girls  feared  a  board- 
ing school  with  all  their  hearts.  They  loved 
Aunt  Susan's  cheerful  home  too  much. 
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The  days  at  Thornydale  passed  pleasantly. 
The  children  had  their  troubles,  of  course. 
Tom,  the  youngest,  was  often  "kept  in"  at 
school,  and  Pick  sprained  his  arm  trying  to 
get  the  chestnuts  from  the  topmost  boughs  of 
the  trees  on  the  Ridge.  Until  Mr.  MacCarthy 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  on  business, 
nothing  really  important  happened. 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  the  chil 
dren'?  other  aunt,  Katharine,  in  Dublin,  asking 
that  Aunt  Susan  let  the  children  come  to  her 
for  several  years. 

"  It  will  do  them  good,"  she  wrote.  "  They 
will  not  read  so  much  perhaps ;  they  will  not 
learn  so  much  out  of  books;  but  they  will  be 
well  taught,  and  make  the  acquaintances  of 
their  cousins  here..  I  long  so  much  to  see 
them.  As  I  can  not  go  to  them,  let  them  come 
to  me.  Dear  little  things ! — we  shall  be  so  glad 
to  see  thefn ! " 

"She  must  think  we  are  mere  infants," 
Dick  said.  "But  she'll  soon  know  by  our 
appetites  that  we  are  no  such  'dear  little 
things.'" 

"  Don't  be  vulgar,  Dick,"  Elizabeth  said. 
"As  father  says,  we  must  go, — of  course  we 
must." 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  four  Mac- 
Carthy children  were  to  say  good-bye  to 
Thornydale.  The  trunks  were  packed.  All  the 
good-byes  had  been  said.  Nothing  remained 
between  them"  and  an  ocean  voyage  except 
two  days  in  New  York,  during  which  they 
were  to  buy  steamer- chairs  and  some  other 
necessary  articles  recommended  by  their  fa- 
ther, who  had  written  to  each  a  very  careful 
letter  of  advice. 

There  were  no  lessons  to  learn,  of  course, 
on  the  evening  before  their  departure.  Twi- 
light was  falling.  The  excitement  which  had 
hitherto  kept  them  almost  at  fever  heat  had 
gone.  An  unusual  quietness  and  sadness  stole 
over  them.  The  grate  fire  made  the  room 
cheerful.  Lucy  lighted  the  alcohol  lamp,  and 
prepared  to  make  her  Aunt  Susan's  cup  of 
tea  as  usual.  Her  aunt  sat  near  the  window, 
with  her  face  turned  from  the  children.  When 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a  cheerful  voice,  but  they 
could  guess  from  her  every  motion  that  she 
was  very  sorry  to  lose  them.  Elizabeth  was 


out,  getting  her  music  lesson.  The  rain  had 
begun  to  come  down  heavily,  and  its  pattering 
on  the  pane  made  a  sort  of  bass  to  the  treble 
and  sharp  crackling  of  the  fire. 

"  No  matter  how  hard  it  rains,"  Dick  said, 
with  a  little  sigh,  "we'll  have  to  go  to-morrow. 
Liverpool  steamships  wait  for  no  man." 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Aunt  Susan — "but,"  she 
added,  rousing  herself  to  a  more  cheerful 
tone,  "  how  shall  Elizabeth  get  home  ?  It's 
raining  very  hard.  Dick,  you  had  better  go 
after  her.  You'll  find  her  waterproof  in  the 
hall  closet." 

Dick  jumped  up  without  a  murmur — an 
unusual  thing  for  him, — and,  having  gallantly 
handed  Aunt  Susan  her  cup  of  tea,  prepared 
to  obey  her.  Suddenly  Elizabeth  passed  the 
window  under  a  huge  umbrella. 

"  What  an  umbrella ! "  cried  Dick.  "  It  must 
have  come  out  of  the  ark.  Why,  a  dozen 
people  could  get  under  it.  Who  lent  it  to  you?" 

Elizabeth's  light  brown  hair  had  lost  its  curl, 
and  bright  raindrops  shone  on  her  cheeks. 

"I  should  have  been  drenched — actually 
drenched — if  it  had  not  been  for  that  um- 
brella; for  it  did  not  begin  to  rain  until  I  had 
got  three  or  four  blocks  from  Herr  Brecken's." 

"And  who  was  the  good  Samaritan  who 
lent  you  his  family  tent?"  demanded  Dick, 
taking  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

Elizabeth  reddened  a  little,  and  took  off  her 
hat,  unrolled  her  music,  but  she  did  not  an- 
swer Dick's  question. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  expect  to  eat  any 
dinner,"  interrupted  Lucy,  "if  you  eat  so 
much  now.  And  there's  going  to  be  ice-cream, 
too,  in  honor  of  our  last  dinner  here." 

"Is  there?"  cried  Dick.  "Oh  joy,  oh  rapt- 
ure unforeseen ! — But  who  lent  you  the  family 
umbrella,  Elizabeth?" 

Elizabeth  reddened  more  than  ever. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  help  taking  it.  I  was  pass- 
ing Mrs.  Brogan's  house,  and  thinking  that  I 
should  catch  my  death  of  cold,  when  Jimmy 
Brogan  ran  out — " 

"Oh  ho!"  cried  Dick.  "And  you  said  to 
him : '  Our  social  station  precludes  my  accept- 
ing your — " 

"Aunt  Susan,  won't  you  make  Dick  stop?" 

" — precludes  my  accepting  your  family 
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heirloom    And  then  you  'drew  yourself  up 
hau^jhtily.' " 

"Aunt  Susan!" 

"  Stop,  Dick ! "  commanded  Aunt  Susan. 
"  But,  Klizabeth,  do  not  talk  such  nonsense  in 
the  future.  A  gentlewoman  should  never  talk 
of  anybody's  being  *  her  inferior.'  The  Bro- 
gans  are  good,  kind-hearted  people.  If  you 
will  let  their  qualities  count  for  less  than  mere 
exterior  things,  you  are  not  worthy  to  be  your 
mother's  daughter,  Klizabeth.  Poor  Jimmy  is 
doing  his  best  to  help  his  mother  and  to  make 
a  man  of  himself.  I'm  afraid  you've  been  tak- 
ing your  ideas  from  the  English  novels  you 
read,  my  dear.  Some  day  you  may  meet  in 
society  a  clever  man  whom  you  will  feel  hon- 
ored to  know.  Perhaps  it  will  be  this  same 
Jimmy  Brogan  who  brings  our  milk  every 
morning  before  we  are  up,  that  he  may  help 
his  mother  to  pay  her  rent." 

"I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  Auntie;  said 
Elizabeth, kneeling  down  by  her  aunt  and  tak- 
ing her  hand.  "  But  Jimmy  wears  such  ragged 
clothes!" 

"  Can  he  help  it  ?  "  cried  Dick.  "  It  makes 
me  mad  to  hear  girls  talk  so!  Why,  that  boy 
is  the  best  pitcher  in  Thornydale,  and  when 
we  played  the  Star  Baseball  Club  last  spring 
he  just  made  them  all  turn  pale!  And  Father 
Rear  don  gave  him  the  medal  for  excellency, 
too.  Elizabeth,  if  you  talk  that  way  again  I'll 
disown  you." 

"  You  are  always  forgetting,  Dick,  that  the 
blood  of  the  MacCarthys  flows  in  your  veins," 
retorted  Elizabeth,  with  what  she  intended  to 
be  a  "haughty  stare,"  though  the  effect  of  it 
■was  entirely  lost  in  the  twilight. 

The  others  laughed  sarcastically. 

"Well,  what  if  it  does?"  demanded  Dick. 
"  Wasn't  papa  a  ragged  boy  when  he  came  to 
this  country  long  ago?  Hasn't  he  told  us 
about  it  often  enough?  Wasn't  he  an  orphan  ? 
And  didn't  he  just  work  and  work  and  work 
until  he  earned  all  he  has  ?  If  he  'hadn't 
worked,  I  reckon  you'd  be  wearing  ragged 
clothes  now,  in  spite  of  the  blood  of  the  Mac- 
Carthys!" 

The  door-bell  rang.  It  was  a  boy  with  a 
telegram. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Painter  of  "The  Angelus 


Last  summer  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris  had  an  especial  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  one  artist,  but  the  artist  himself  had  for 
twelve  long  years  been  dead, — dying  before 
the  world  found  out  what  it  knows  to  day: 
that  the  name  of  Jean-  Fran9ois  Millet  was  one 
of  those  immortal  ones  always  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  years  to  come  with  reverence  and 
admiration. 

He  was  born  a  peasant  of  Normandy,  just 
as  the  famous  wars  of  Napoleon  were  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  home  was  near  the  sea,  where 
the  coast  was  most  wild  and  rugged.  Yet  one 
had  to  go  but  a  little  way  inland  to  find  a 
fruitful  country,  where  quaint  houses  nestled 
close  together,  and  farming  people  in  their 
curious  costumes  spun  their  flax,  tended  their 
sheep,  and  raised  their  crop^  of  grain  and  veg- 
etables. The  little  lad,  having  been  born  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  duly 
christened  Jean  Francois,  which  must  have 
delighted  his  good  old  grandmother,,  who 
had  an  especial  love  for  the  dumb  animals 
that  were  so  dear  to  the  great  heart  of  that 
Saint. 

"  Wake  up,  my  little  Francois  t "  she  would 
say ;  "  the  birds  have  for  ever  so  long  been 
singing  to  the  glory  of  the  good  God." 

This  dear  graadmother  followed  him  with 
her  love  and  prayers  as  long  as  she  lived,  and 
often  begged  him,  even  afcer  he  had  become 
a  well  known  painter,  never  to  forget  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God. 

His  uncle,  a  priest,  was  his  first  teacher; 
but  he  died  when  the  child  was  seven,  and  the 
future  artist  then  fell  into  other  hands  They 
were  good  hands,  but  to  the  pi  iestly  instructor 
who  succeeded  hi.s  uncle  he  seemed  a  ni)  s- 
tery,  a  strange  beinj  whom  he  could  not 
understand. 

"  My  poor  child,"  the  cure  would  say,  after 
his  pupil  had  been  telling  him  some  cf  his 
poetic  fancies, "you  don't  know  what  you  will 
have  to  suffer." 

But  as  yet  he  was  a  happy  little  fellow, 
doing  his  own  part  of  the  work  in  that  thrifty 
household,  where  no  one  was  idle,  and  from 
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which  no  wayfarer  was  ever  turned  away.  So 
Jean-Franqois  helped  in  the  .fields  with  the 
rest,  having  a  book  at  hand  for  the  brief  min- 
utes when  he  was  resting  One  day  in  an  old 
Bible  he  found  some  engravings  which  made 
his  heart  beat  with  a  fresh  emotion.  He  felt 
all  at  once  that  he  too  could  draw  pictures, 
and  seizing  a  pencil  he  began  to  sketch  the 
familiar  objects  about  him — the  geese,  the 
pigs,  the  sheep,  the  trees,  and  the  far-away 
glimpses  of  the  ocean. 

But  it  was  not  until  he  had  grown  to  be 
a  stalwart  youth  of  eighteen  that  his  father 
would  consent  to  let  him  study  to  be  a  painter. 
That  permission  given  at  last,  the  lad  hast- 
ened to  the  nearest  town,  armed  with  two 
of  his  best  sketches  in  black  and  white,  and 
presented  himself  before  the  local  artist,  who 
was  fortunattly  a  man  of  judgment  as  well  as 
genius. 

"  That  boy  never  drew  these ! "  he  rudely 
declared  at  once;  and  when  the  father  assured 
him  that  Jean-Franqois  and  no  other  was  truly 
responsible  for  them,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
said  that  such  a  father  deserved  some  awful 
punishment  for  keeping  all  that  talent  so  long 
tied  to  a  plow. 

So  young  Millet  went  at  once  to  studying 
the  rudiments  of  his  chosen  art,and  for  sev 
eral  years  delved  away  in  that  quiet  town, 
making  what  progress  he  could.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  had  attracted  such  attention 
that  the  authorities  offered  him  an  annual 
stipend  if  he  would  go  to  Paris  and  study  in 
the  great  art  schools.  So  to  Paris  he  went, 
arriving  there  one  foggy  night  in  midwinter. 
The  lights  and  the  noise  bewildered  and  dis 
tressed  the  country  lad ;  he  looked  for  a  while 
at  the  pictures  in  the  shop  windows,  which 
he  found  odious  and  not  at  all  to  his  taste; 
then  went  to  his  humble  lodgings  with  a 
sick  heart,  to  dream  of  his  home  in  beautiful 
Normandy. 

His  first  experience  in  Paris  was  not  pleas- 
ant. He  called  the  pictures  of  his  fellow- 
students  wicked,  and  they  in  turn  made  fun 
of  him  and  named  him  the  Wild  Man  of  the 
Woods.  Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  to  walk  those  weary  ninety  leagues 
which  separated  him  from  his  dear  home,  but 


his  love  for  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters 
in  the  Louvre  held  him  back  and  gave  him 
fresh  courage.  After  a  while  his  income  from 
his  native  town  ceased  to  arrive,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resort  to  many  ways  of  making  a 
living.  He  painted  anything  that  would  sell — 
portraits  and  even  sign-boards.  Meanwhile  he 
had  married,  and  there  were  a  wife  and  little 
children  to  be  fed. 

One  day,  startled  by  some  rough  remarks  he 
heard  made  concerning  his  pictures,  he  said 
to  his  wife,  who  was  a  noble  and  courageous 
woman :  "  Henceforth,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  are,  I  will  paint  peasant  life  as 
I  know  it,  and  nothing  else."  And  he  faith- 
fully kept  his  resolve,  although  the  public 
would  not  buy  the  pictures  of  his  peasants, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  often  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

At  last  he  bade  adieu  to  Paris,  as  he  hoped, 
forever,  and  went  to  live  in  the  country,  a 
peasant  once  again ;  wearing  a  country-man's 
blouse  and  wooden  shoes  as  he  worked  in  the 
field  in  the  early  morning,  then  going  to  his 
humble  studio  to  put  on  canvas  those  won- 
derful pictures  of  his — of  shepherds  carrying- 
young  lambs  in  their  arms,  or  watching  their 
flocks  at  night;  sowers  scattering  grain,  or 
gleaners  coming  singing  across  the  field.  He 
did  not  try  to  make  the  peasants  beautiful, 
but  just  portrayed  them  as  he  saw  them  ;  and 
at  last  the  critics  began  to  say  that  that  fellow 
Millet  could  paint,  after  all ;  and  his  pictures 
began  to  command  fair  prices.  He  spent 
twenty -seven  years  in  this  quiet  country 
home;  and  the  result  was  eighty  or  ninety 
paintings,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  draw- 
ings, beside  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
calm  content. 

Among  all  these  pictures  one  is  pre-eminent. 

"  I  wish  to  paint  a  picture,"  he  thought, "  in 
which  one  can  see  the  sound,"  anc 
work  upon  a  twilight  scene.  Twoy 
the  foreground  have  stopped  61 
potatoes,  and  are  saying  a  praye^ 
bared  head  is  reverently  bowed,^ 
titude  of  both  expresses  devotion, 
distance  a  church  spire  can  be  seen. 

When  the  picture  was  done  Millet  showed 
it  to  a  friend.  "  Name  it,"  he  said. 
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"  It  is  '  The  Angelus,' "  the  friend  replied ; 
"I  can  hear  the  bells!" 

Was  there  ever  a  sweeter  compliment  paid 
a  painter  ? 

Since  the  death  of  Millet  "The  Angelus" 
has  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  pounds,  and 
innumerable  etched  or  engraved  copies  of  it 
grace  the  refined  homes  of  all  civilized  lands. 

After  many  years  Millet  went  back  to  visit 
his  childhood's  home  again.  Much  was  sadly 
changed,  but  the  venerable  priest  who  had 
taught  him  was  still  alive  and  glad  to  wel- 
come him.  Millet  found  his  old  friend  in 
the  church. 

"Ah !  dear  child,  little  Frangois,  is  it  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  "And  the  Bible,  have  you  forgot 
ten  it  ?   And  the  Psalms,  do  you  ever  read 
them  now?" 

"  They  are  my  breviary,"  answered  Millet, 
"I  get  from  them  all  I  do." 

"Those  are  rare  words  to  hear  nowadays," 
said  the  delighted  Abbe;  "but  you  will  be 
rewarded." 

Millet  was  not  very  much  of  a  business 
man,  and  many  of  his  later  years  were  sad- 
dened by  lack  of  money  wherewith  to  buy 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  nature  was  always 
his  solace.  In  his  most  wretched  hours  he 
would  say, "  I  will  look  at  the  sunset  and  feel 
better";  then  would  take  fresh  hope 

He  painted  for  thirty  years,  and  just  as  the 
world  was  ready  to  praise  him  he  died.  But 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  The  story  of  his 
brave  and  pious  life  is  a  salutary  lesson  to 
us  all,  and  he  taught  every  artist  who  was 
to  come  after  him  the  poetry  and  beauty  of 
humble  things. 

There  is  much  that  we  would  dwell  upon 
if  this  sketch  were  not  already  too  long:  his 
dignified  appearance,  his  cheerful  and  kindly 
heart,  the  gentle  reserve  which  enveloped  him 
like'-a-  ^rment,  and  his  unvarying  patience 
/with  le^v/ child. 
.  Let  ou^  young  readers,  when  next  they 
I  uook  at  the  most  famous  picture  of  Millet, 
ft^ink  of, the  peasant  painter,  who  has  for- 
ever added  a  new  dignity  to  labor,  and  a  new 
charm,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the  beautiful 
devotion  of  the  Angelus. 

Francesca. 


The  Holy  Land. 


Palestine  is  thus  named  from  the  Palestines, 
or  Philistines,  a  powerful  people,  who  came 
originally  from  Egypt  and  occupied  that  part 
of  the  country  extending  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean— from  Gaza  on  the  south  to  Lydda 
on  the  north.  In  ancient  times  it  bore  the 
name  of  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham  and 
father  of  a  numerous  posterity.  It  was  after- 
ward called  the  Land  of  Promise,  because  God 
had  promised  it  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  then  the  Land  of  Israel,  and 
finally  Judea.  This  last  name  was  given  to  it 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
because  then  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  only 
one  that  formed  a  body,  which  was  subse- 
quently joined  by  the  wrecks  of  the  other 
tribes,  whose  territories  were  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Samaritans,  the  Idumeans, 
and  the  Philistines. 

Since  the  coming  of  Jesus  it  has  been  more 
commonly  called  the  Holy  Land,  on  account 
of  the  ineffable  miracles  wrought  there  by 
God — because  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
born  there,  lived  there,  died  there,  and  there 
rose  from  the  dead;  because  its  soil  was 
sprinkled  with  His  sweat,  with  His  blood;  and 
because  there  is,  one  may  say,  not  a  place  in  it 
which  He  has  not  marked  by  the  prodigies  of 
His  infinite  charity. 

Once  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile 
country  in  the  world,  Palestine  is  now  a  des- 
ert, presenting,  almost  everywhere,  a  dreary 
and  melancholy  aspect — the  impress  of  the 
feaiful  hand  of  God. 


Our  Lady's  Words. 


The  "  Little  Children's  Little  Book,"  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  teach  the  rules  of 
courtesy  and  good  manners  to  the  young, 
proposes  to  them  the  example  of  our  Blessed 
Lady: 

Little  children.here  ye  may  lere 
Much  courtesy  that  is  written  here; 
For  clerks  that  the  seven  arts  cunne 
Seyn  that  courtesy  from  heaven  come, 
When  Gabriel  Our  Lady  grette,. 
And  EUzabeth  with  Mary  mette. 
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The  Angelical  Salutation  and  Its  History. 


HEN  Isaythe'HailMary;"saidSt. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  "  Heaven  smiles, 
the  angels  rejoice,  earth  exults,  hell 
trembles,  and  the  devils  take  to  flight."  The 
words  to  which  the  Seraphic  Saint  attributes 
such  marvellous  potsncy,  and  which  are 
familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Angelical 
Salutation,  were,  as  is  well  known,  first  uttered 
by  the  Archangel  Gabriel  when  he  announced 
the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Virgin 
who  was  to  be  His  Mother.  And  the  mere 
fact  that  he  addressed  this  respectful  salutation 
to  her  is  the  strongest  witness  to  the  great 
honor  that  belongs  to  her,  since  this  is  the  first 
and  only  instance  on  record  in  which  an  an- 
gelic messenger  pays  homage  to  mortal  man. 
In  all  ages,  both  before  and  after  the  Incar- 
nation, it  has  been  customary  fjr  angels,  on 
account  of  their  superior  dignity,  their  famili 
arity  with  God,  the  plenitude  of  their  splendor 
and  grace,  to  receive  homage  and  worship 
from  man;  to  be  saluted  by  him  with  awe- 
struck reverence  and  profound  respect.  That 
this  posture  of  mind  toward  the  angels  was 
habitual  among  the  Jews  we  learn  from 
Scripture.  When  Abraham  descried  the  celes- 
tial visitors  who  came  to  foretell  to  him  the 
birth  of  a  son,  it  is  said  that  he  ran  to  meet 
them,  and  adored  down  to  the  ground.  Balaam, 
too,  when  he  saw  the  angel  standing  before 
him  in  the  way,  worshipped  him,  falling  flat 
upon  the  ground.  No  sooner  was  Josue  aware 
that  the  warrior  who  appeared  to  him  on  the 


field  of  Jericho  was  the  illustrious  Archangel 
Michael  than  he  fell  on  his  face  in  abject 
humility  and  respect.  When  Tobias  and  Sara 
were  informed  who  it  was  that  had  been  their 
son's  companion  on  his  journey,  remembering 
how  familiar  had  been  their  intercourse  with 
so  exalted  a  personage,  they  were'  troubled, 
and,  being  seized  with  fear,  fell  to  the  ground 
on  their  face,  lying  prostrate  for  three  hours. 
We  read  also  in  the  Apocalypse  that  St.  John 
more  than  once  had  to  be  restrained  from 
paying  divine  honor  to  the  angel  who  acted 
as  his  guide,  so  overwhelmed  was  he  with  a 
sense  of  the  glory  and  wisdom  of  the  celestial 
servants  of  God. 

At  the  Annunciation,  however,  the  cus- 
tomary order  is  reversed :  Mary  does  not  fall 
at  Gabriel's  feet,  or  prostrate  herself  in  hum- 
ble adoration  before  him;  she  alone  of  all 
humanity  is  privileged  to  receive  the  homage 
of  an  angel,  nay  mare,  of  an  archangel — one 
of  the  seven  spirits  who  stand  before  God  and 
participate  most  fully  in  the  divine  light, — 
and  to  remain  seated,  or  kneeling,  if,  as  some 
suppose,  she  was  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
moment  of  his  apparition  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  she  surpassed  the  angels  in  the 
three  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  was  already 
recognized  by  them  as  their  Queen,  the  fore- 
most of  all  created  beings,  visible  or  invisible. 

The  earliest  representation  of  this  mystery 
is  said  by  Martigny  to  be  a  fresco  in  the 
Cemeteryof  St.Priscilla  in  Rome;  the  Arch- 
angel, under  the  form  of  a  young  man  wearing 
a  tunic  and  pallium,  stands  before  the  Virgin, 
who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  early  Chris- 
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tian  art,  is  seated;  his  arm  is  outstretched 
and  his  forefinger  raised,  as  if  speaking.  The 
countenance  of  Mary  and  her  attitude  express 
surprise  and  timidity.  The  same  subject  is  de 
picted  on  the  arch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore; 
there  St.  Gabriel  has  the  angelic  characteris- 
tics of  wings  and  a  nimbus,  and  is  represented 
twice — both  flying  toward  the  Virgin  and 
standing  upright  before  her.  She  is  richly 
robed,  and  as  usual  seated.  The  ancient  diptych 
in  Milan  Cathedral  departs  from  the  general 
tradition;  for  in  it  the  Blessed  Virgin,  instead 
of  being  seated  within  the  house  at  Nazareth, 
is  on  her  knees  beside  a  fountain,  catching  in  a 
vase  the  water  which  flows  in  copious  stream ; 
from  a  rock.  She  is  turning  round  toward  the 
Angel,  who  stands  behind  her.  in  the  act  of 
delivering  his  message  This  singular  idea  is 
probably  derived  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  St  James,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
Annunciation  commences  thus:  "And  having 
taken  a  pitcher,  she  went  out  to  draw  water. 
And  behold  a  voice,  saying  Hail  Mary,"  etc. 
{Et  accepta  hydria,  exiit  haurire  aquam.  Et 
ecce  vox  die  ens,  etc.) 

The  Anjelical  Salutation,  embodied  in  the 
form  i la  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  is 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  consists  of  the  words 
employed  by  the  Angel  at  the  Annunciation, 
to  which  is  subjoined  the  greeting  addressed 
by  Elizabeth  to  Mary  at  the  Visitation,  as 
recorded  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  The  second 
part  is  a  short  prayer,  or  invocation,  added  by 
the  Church  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Ave  Maria,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
Biitrbxw,,  began  to  be  recited  by  them  imme- 
diately after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  when 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  who  denied  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  was 
formally  condemned.  In  the  Western  Church 
it  did  not  come  into  public  and  general  use 
until  a  comparatively  Iztte  period,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  from  the  first  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity the  faithful  were  accustomed  to  salute 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  words  of  the 
Angelical  Greeting. 

Exhortations  to  this  effect  are  not  wanting 
in  the  instructions  delivered  by  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church;  the  Ave  Maria 


occurs  frequently  in  their  writings,  and  forms 
the  theme  of  their  most  eloquent  discourses 
in  praise  and  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
John  Damascene,  preaching  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation — or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Christ, — calls 
upon  his  hearers  to  unite  their  feeble  voices  to 
that  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  with  him 
salute  the  Mother  of  G:>d  in  the  identical 
words  he  addres-ed  to  her  on  the  day  they 
were  then  commemorating  In  the  writings 
of  other  panegyrists  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
similar  exhortations  are  found  bidding  the 
faithful  express  their  gratitude  for  the  graces 
received  through  her  hands  by  reciting  the 
Angelical  Salutation.  St.  Epiphanius  apostro- 
phizes Our  Lad/  in  glowing  language,  repeat- 
ing an  Ave  Maria  before  each  ascription ;  and 
not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  beautiful  and 
eloquent  paraphrases  of  these  simple  words. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Ave  Maria  was  adopted  as  part  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  of  the  Church  in  the  West 
previous  to  the  twelfth  century,  as  in  all  pre- 
scriptions as  to  the  ordinary  prayers  of  which 
the  use  was  binding  upon  Christians  no  men- 
tion of  it  is  made.  In  a  homily  of  the  seventh 
century  the  faithful  are  exhorted  to  recite  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  daily  with  faith  and 
devotion.  The  Venerable  Bade  translated  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  fnto  Eng- 
lish for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  and  in  a 
letter  to  King  Egbert  demands  that  they 
should  be  committed  to  memory  and  indus- 
triously recited  by  all  the  people.  Precepts  to- 
the  same  effect  are  found  in  the  letters  and 
decrees  of  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries;  and  the  need  of  impressing 
on  their  flocks  the  duty  of  reciting  these  pray- 
ers is  emphasized  in  a  brief  of  Pope  Leo  IV. 
to  the  clergy.  Nor  may  one  conclude  that  the 
Ave  Maria  was  an  habitual  adjunct  to  the 
Pater  Noster,  and  thus  passed  without  special 
mention.  In  the  Teutonic  MSS.  which  have 
been  preserved — such  as  the  prayer-book  be- 
longing to  the  consort  of  Lothaire— the  Creed^ 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  occasionally  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, are  written  out  in  full,  without  the 
addition  of  the  Ave  Maria,  In  the  recitation  of 
the  beltidum  (a  kind  of  chaplet  in  use   for 
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numbering  prayers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries)  there  is  no  question  of  the  "  Hail 
Mary,"  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  "  Our 
Fathers."  At  a  council  held  816  it  is  directed 
that  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  seven  beltida  of 
Pater  Nostcrs  should  be  recited  for  him. 

But  if  the  Angelical  Salutation  was  not 
formally  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  liturgy 
of  the  Church  until  the  twelfth  century,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  private  devotions  of  the  majority 
of  Christians.  It  is  recorded  of  St.  Ildephonsus 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  of  other  ecclesi- 
astics, that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting 
this  formula  many  times  a  day  upon  their 
knees.  St.  Peter  Damian  mentions  a  young 
priest  who  recited  it  daily  before  an  image  of 
Our  Lady.  Abbot  Hermann  of  Tours  relates 
that  the  wife  of  a  certain  Count  Theodoric 
was  accustomed  to  recite  daily  sixty  Ave 
Marias — twenty  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
twenty  kneeling,  and  twenty  standing, — a  de 
votion  so  pleasing  to  Mary  that  it  was  the 
means  of  averting  the  chastisement  due  to  her 
husband's  evil  life.  This  fact  was  miraculously 
revealed,  and  in  consequence  all  member  s  of 
the  family  and  their  immediate  dependents 
used  to  5ay  an  Ave  every  day;  this  custom 
spread  to  the  townspeople  and  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Bernard  mention 
is  made  of  a  pious  Dominican  lay-brother, 
who,  when  his  duties  compelled  his  absence 
from  the  monastery,  failed  not  to  keep  the 
hours  and  follow  the  rule  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Rising  at  night  when  the  monks  sang 
Matins,  he  caVefuUy  recited  the  prayers  pre- 
scribed for  the  lay-brothers ;  and  then,  as  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  Mother  of  God,  he 
would  continue  to  repeat  the  Ave  Maria  on 
his  knees,  with  fervent  sighs,  until  the  hour 
of  prayer  was  ended.  We  are  told  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Hermann  Joseph  that  Our  Lady  herself 
appeared  to  him,  and  incited  him  to  the  use 
of  this  prayer. 

One  of  the  earliest  injunctions  officially 
recommending  the  public  teaching  of  the 
"Hail  Mary"  in  conjunction  with  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  found  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Bishop  Odo  of  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  enjoins  it  on  his 


clergy.  The  same  precept  occurs  in  the  de- 
crees of  other  French  bishops  of  the  period, 
and  somewhat  later  in  the  statutes  of  several 
provincial  synods  in  England  and  Germany. 
The  Bishop  of  Coventry  (1286)  ordains  that 
every  Christian  man  and  woman  in  his  dio- 
cese shall  recite  the  Creed  twice  daily,  and 
the  "Our  Father"  and  "Hail  Mary"  seven 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Prophet-King  who 
praised  God  seven  times  a  day.  The  Council  of 
Bezieres  ( 1 246)  orders  that  all  children  above 
the  age  of  seven  shall  be  taken  by  their  par- 
ents to  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holydays 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Salutation  of  Blessed  Mary.  The 
rules  of  the  Hopital  Quinze-Vingts  for  the 
blind  in  Paris,  founded  by  St.  Louis,  obliged 
the  inmates  to  say  every  morning,  when  the 
bell  sounded  for  rising,  five  Paters  and  five 
Aves  for  the  welfare  of  the  royal  house  and 
of  the  nation.  In  monaster  ies,  too,  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  commencing  the  Office  by 
reciting  an  Ave  in  addition  to  the  Pater  Noster. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  first  by  the 
Dominicans;  for  it  is  related  that  Our  Lady 
appeared  to  a  young  man,  bidding  him  con- 
secrate himself  to  religion  in  the  Order  where 
the  Office  was  begun  and  ended  with  the  An- 
gelical Salutation.  He  made  inquiries  as  to 
this  practice,  the  result  being  that  he  joined 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Drifting. 


HY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


AS  lark -songs  rippled  in  the  air 
With  liquid  trill  that  smote  the  dawn, 
He  hastened  down  the  dewy  lawn 
And  found  the  morning  breezes  fair : 

And  half  the  anchor-cable  in. 

And  half  the  sails  were  loosed,  and  full 
Of  salty  winds;  with  steady  pull 

He  bade  the  frothing  eddies  spin 

And  whirl  about  his  dripping  oar, 
As  on  he  sped  and  gained  the  bark; 
Then  from  the  deck  he  leaned  to  mark 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  shore. 
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They  seemed  as  falling  scales,  his  tears, 
From  blinded  eyes  that  would  not  see 
How  comfort  in  that  home  could  be — 

Though  comfort  kept  him  all  his  years. 

High  on  the  yard  a  sailor  sang :   . 
"O  maiden  fair,  beyond  the  sea! 
O  maiden  fair,  that  longs  for  me !  " 
"And  thee!  "  the  mocking  echoes  rang. 

"There  is  a  glory  in  the  gale— 

An  idle  dream  will  suit  the  calm —  . 
And  talk  of  leafy  thatch  and  palm 
Shall  fill  the  watch  with  song  and  tale. 

"Lo !  yonder  is  the  star  that  guides 
The  mariner.   We  lift  our  hands 
About  the  world  in  many  lands; 
For  what  are  winds  and  what  are  tides 


"But  spirits  luring  us  abroad? 

Rise  fragrant  isles  before  our  ey< 
A  pyre  for  passions'  sacrifice 
Where  pleasure  is  our  only  god !  " 


A  hundred  trilling  songs  of  lark 

A  hundred  blooming  dawns  may  greet; 
But  who  shall  stay  the  wanderer's  feet, 

And  call  his  spirit  from  the  dark? 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(CONTI>fUED.) 

AT  the  end  of  five  years  of  arduous  work 
and  steady  progress  in  every  virtue,  Jean- 
Marie's  vocation  seemed  so  solid  and  de- 
veloped that  M.  Bailey  went  to  Lyons  and 
had  him  inscribed  as  an  aspirant  to  the  priest 
hood,  a  step  which  exempted  the  youth  from 
military  service.  Owing  to  some  unexplained 
circumstance,  however,  his  name  was  not  in- 
scribed on  the  re;;istei^.  Three  years  went 
by  without  any  claim  being  made  on  him ;  hnt 
just  as  he  was  going  up  to  his  examinations 
in  philosophy,  it  being  found  that  he  did 
not  figure  on  any  list,  the  authorities,  with- 
out further  inquiries,  sent  him  his  recruiting 
papers  one  morning,  with  orders  to  start  for 
Bayonne. 


War  was  over;  the  army  and  the  country 
were  resting  on  the  laurels  that  had  cost 
such  an  amount  of  human  slaughter;  there- 
fore the  recruiting  papers  fell  on  Jean- Marie 
and  his  family  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  Matthew  Vianney  rose,  however, 
to  meet  the  trouble  with  equal  courage  and 
generosity.  He  determined  to  buy  a  substi- 
tute for  his  son.  They  found  one,  and  Jean- 
Marie  was  set  free  at  the  enormous  cost  of 
three  thou.^and  francs.  But  just  as  the  family 
were  beginning  to  rejoice  over  the  lescue  so 
dearly  bought,  the  substitute  walked  back 
with  the  money,  and  said  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  a-soldiering. 

The  shock  of  this  disappointment,  coming 
after  the  happiness  of  the  escape,  so  affected 
Jean -Marie  that  he  fell  seriously  ill.  The 
military  authorities  ordered  him  to  be  carried, 
suffering  as  he  was.  to  the  hospital  at  Lyons, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days,  edifying 
everybody  by  his  patience  and  piety.  Ort  the 
13th  of  November  he  was  considered  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and 
was  sent  off  in  a  cart  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
But  the  bumping  of  the  cart,  on  which  he 
lay  half  frozen,  brought  on  a  fresh  attack  of 
fever,  and  they  were  compelled  to  drop  him 
on  the  way,  at  Roanne.  Here  he  lay  six  weeks 
in  bed  in  the  hospital.  During  that  time  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Sisters  and  the  doctors 
by  his  piety,  gentleness,  and  patient  courage. 
They  nursed  him  with  the  tenderest  kindness, 
and  left  nothing  undone  to  hasten  his  recov- 
ery, although  it  was  to  be  the  signal  for  his 
departure.  And  no  sooner,  indeed,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  than  an  order  came  for 
him  to  join  a  detachment  that  was  being 
formed  at  Roanne  to  proceed  to  Spain. 

Jean-Marie  bade  a  sorrowful  farewell  to 
his  kind  friends,  and  before  going  for  his 
ticket  went  into  a  church  to  say  his  R6sary. 
In  the  fervor  of  his  devotions  the  unlucky 
recruit  forgot  that  time  was  fl)  ing,  and  when 
he  presented  himself  at  the  office  he  was  an 
hour  too  late.  Captain  Blanchard,  the  officer 
in  command,  poured  out  a  volley  of  abuse  on 
him,  called  him  a  sneak  and  a  coward,  and 
threatened  to  send  him  in  chains  to  Bayonne 
as  a  deserter.  Jean-Marie  tried  in  vain  to  make 
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himself  heard  above  the  storm  of  invectives; 
but  two  other  officers  who  were  present  in- 
terfered, and  made  their  angry. superior  listen 
to  reason.  "  If  the  poor  fellow  had  meant  to 
desert,"  they  urged, "  he  would  not  have  come 
here  for  his  ticket."  This  argument  calmed 
Captain  Blanchard,  and  he  consented  to  sign 
the  recruit's  papers.  He  then  bade  him  set 
out  immediately  after  his  corps,  and  march  in 
double-quick  time  so  as  to  overtake  it. 

Jean-Marie  went  forth  with  the  determina- 
tion to  obey  this  order,  and  for  the  first  mile 
or  so  stepped  out  courageously.  But  he  was 
still  weak, and  his  strength  soon  began  to  flag, 
and  he  felt  very  forlorn  as  he  tramped  along 
the  lonely  road.  The  life  of  a  soldier  appeared 
to  him  more  and  more  odious  and  intolerable, 
and  his  soul  yearned  for  the  priesthood  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  There  rose  before  him 
a  picture  of  the  lads  of  his  own  age  whom 
he  had  seen  dragged  from  their  homes  as  he 
had  been ;  some  had  never  returned ;  others 
had  come  back  with  a  chain  round  their  neck, 
cursing  their  evil  doom.  These  were  deserters, 
who  had  been  caught  and  were  being  taken 
to  be  shot.  It  seemed  to  Jean-Marie,  in  his 
present  mood,  as  if  to  be  shot  were  an  enviable 
doom  compared  to  spending  the  best  years 
of  his  youth  in  the  companionship  of  brutal, 
ignorant  and  impious  men,  as  these  soldiers 
had  always  appeared  to  be ;  he  contrasted  this 
with  the  life  of  prayer  and  blessed  service 
that  was  to  have  been  his,  and  his  heart  felt 
like  to  break  at  the  thought  of  having  lost  it 
forever. 

In  his  despair  he  turned  to  Mary,  his  un- 
failing help  in  trouble,  and  began  his  Rosary, 
praying  aloud  as  he  walked.  Scarcely  had  he 
finished  the  first  five  decades,  when  there 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  road  a  stranger, 
who  accosted  him,  and,  almost  in  the  words 
of  Our  Lord  to  the  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  asked  him  why  he  went  thus 
sorrowful.  Jean- Marie,  glad  of  the  compan- 
ionship, related  his  story — how  he  had  hoped 
to  be  a  priest,  and  was  now  going  instead  to 
be  a  soldier.  The  stranger  expressed  great 
sympathy  for  him.  Seeing  how  weak  he  was, 
he  insisted  on  carrying  his  knapsack;  and, 
drawing  him  on  to  speak  freely  of  his  home, 


his  altered  prospects,  his  lost  vocation,  he  led 
him  across  the  fields, farther  and  farther  from 
the  main  road.  They  had  gone  many  miles 
before  Jean- Marie  noticed  that  they  had -left 
the  highway.  He  was  now  footsore  and  quite 
spent  with  fatigue,  but  on  they  tramped,  his 
friendly  companion  cheering  him  with  kindly 
and  pleasant  conversation.  Night  closed  in, 
and  still  on  they  went.  Atlast,near  ten  o'clock, 
they  stopped  at  a  wayside  cottage.  Here  the 
stranger  knocked  for  admittance;  the  inmates 
had  gone  to  bed,  but  they  presently  answered 
him  through  the  cloSed  door,  and  after  a  low 
and  rapid  parley,  which  was  inaudible  to  Jean- 
Marie,  his  deliverer  bade  him  good-night, 
walked  quickly  away,  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  Jean- Marie  never  saw  him  again, 
and  never  heard  who  he  was. 

Meantime  the  door  of  the  lonely  cottage 
was  unbarred,  and  the  wayfarer  was  bidden 
to  enter ;  and  not  only  was  food  placed  before 
him,  but  the  hospitable  inmates  insisted  on 
his  lying  down  in  their  bed,  while  they  went 
to  finish  their  night's  rest  in  the  hayloft.  Next 
morning  they  shared  their  frugal  meal  with 
him,  then  frankly  told  him  they  were  too 
poor  to  continue  hospitality  toward  him,  but 
that  they  would  take  him  to  a  place  where 
he  would  be  in  perfect  safety.  Jean- Marie 
accepted  the  offer.  He  now  felt  as  if  his  own 
destiny  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and 
that  he  must  just  let  himself  drift,  trusting 
to  Providence. 

The  village  of  Noes  was  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Madeleine, 
on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Loire  and 
AUier,  His  kindly  host  led  the  deserter  thither,  . 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  took  him  straight 
to  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  told  him  of  the 
poor  conscript's  misadventure,  and  entreated 
him  to  protect  him  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law. 
It  was  a  comical  request  to  make  to  the  local 
magistrate;  but  the  good  man  was  touched 
with  pity  for  the  gentle,  delicate-looking  lad, 
and  consented  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  He 
assured  Jean- Marie  that  he  need  fear  nothing 
at  Noes,  and  at  once  went  with  him  to  an 
excellent  woman,  called  Mere  Fayot,  a  widow 
who  was  held  in  loving  respect  by  all  the 
village,  and  in  whose  house  the  deserter  was 
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sure  to  be  safe.  She  received  him,  in  truth, 
with  most  motherly  kindness,  and  promised 
to  look  on  him  as  a  son.  The  mayor  told  him 
he  might  now  consider  himself  perfectly  safe 
even. — which  was  altogether  unlikely,  sup- 
posing the  police  would  dream  of  coming  to 
look  for  him  in  this  out-of-the-way  village. 
But  the  kind  magistrate  was  not  in  reality 
as  certain  of  this  as  he  feigned  to  be.  The  fact 
of  Noes  being  so  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  made  it  precisely  a  tempting  re- 
treat for  a  deserter,  and  the  agents  of  the  law 
were  likely  enough  to  suspect  Jean-Marie  of 
having  taken  refuge  there.  In  order  the  better 
to  conceal  his  identity,  he  took  the  name  of 
Jerome,  and  showed  himself  abroad  as  litrfe 
as  possible. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Mere  Fayot's  kind- 
ness to  him ;  she  made  no  distinction  between 
him  and  her  own  children,  and  the  gratitude 
and  affection  with  which  she  inspired  young 
Vianney  were  boundless.  He  used  to  declare 
in  his  old  age  that  he  had  known  giany  saintly 
men  and  women  in  his  life,  but  that  he  had 
never  met  two  more  beautiful  souls  than  Mere 
Fayot  and  M.  Bailey. 

After  a  little  while  the  fugitive  grew  bolder 
and  almost  forgot  the  sword  that  was  sus- 
pended over  his  head.  He  worked  in  every 
possible  way  in  order  to  make  himself  useful 
to  his  kind  hostess  and  her  friends.  He  asked 
leave  of  the  mayor  to  do  duty  as  schoolmaster, 
and  the  offer  was  thankfully  accepted.  He 
fulfilled  this  office  with  such  success  as  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  village  children  and  the 
warm  gratitude  of  their  parents.  The  Fayot 
children  soon  came  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
saint.  They  said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to 
be  always  praying,  and  the  eldest  son,  who 
shared  his  bed,  when  he  woke  in  the  night 
used  to  hear  him  murmuring  prayers  to  him- 
self The  pious  schoolmaster  was,  however, 
full  of  activity  and  ready  to  put  his  hand  to 
any  work.  When  the  fine  weather  returned 
the  school  grew  empty;  all  hands  were  wanted 
in  the  fields,  and  "  M.Jerome"  took  his  place 
amongst  the  laborers,  and  worked  as  hard  as 
any  of  them. 

But  all  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  police  were 
abroad,  and  periodical  descents  were  made 


on  Noes  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway.  Every- 
body there  knew  his  secret  now,  and  every- 
body was  on  the  watch  to  protect  him.  When 
it  was  known  that  a  search  was  being  made 
in  the  neighborhood,  scouts  were  posted  on 
a  high  point  at  either  end  of  the  village,  and 
the  approach  of  the  police  was  announced  by 
signals,  so  that  the  fugitive  had  time  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  One  day  he  hid  in  a  hayloft 
over  a  cowhouse,  and  the  search  lasted  so 
long  that  he  was  nearly  smothered  under  the 
hay.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  move ;  for  the  searchers  were  close  by,  and 
seemed  spurred  to  unusual  vigilance  by  fresh 
suspicion.  He  suffered  so  severely  during  this 
ordeal  that  he  made  a  promise  to  God  never  to 
complain  of  anything  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Jean-Marie's  parents  remained  in  grievous 
anxiety  about  him  for  some  time,  for  he  did 
not  dare  let  them  know  where  he  was.  But 
he  was  so  unhappy  thinking  of  their  distress 
that  at  last  Mere  Fayot  agreed  to  go  to 
Dardilly  and  tell  them  that  he  was  safe.  We 
can  easily  imagine ,  the  welcome  she,  with 
this  good  news,  received  from  the  Vianneys. 
Their  child  was  safe,  well  and  happy!  Every- 
body loved  him  and  was  in  league  to  protect 
him  against  the  cruel  police!  But  Matthew 
Vianney 's  paternal  joy  quickly  gave  way  to 
his  strong  sense  of  justice.  Since  the  lad  was 
in  good  health  it  was  now  his  duty  to  go  and 
join  his  corps,  and  relieve  his  family  from  the 
ceaseless  worry  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected ever  since  his  desertion ;  for  the  military 
authorities,  who  were  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out after  him,  were  persuaded  that  his  parents 
knew  where  he  was,  and  were  perpetually 
sending  for  them  and  coming  down  upon 
them,  and  putting  them  to  considerable  in- 
convenience and  expense. 

But  good  Mere  Fayot  did  not  agree  with 
Matthew  Vianney.  "Your  son  shall  not  go 
a-soldiering,"  she  replied;  "and  you  shall  not 
find  out  where  he  is.  I  will  not  tell  you  my 
name,  or  give  you  any  clue  to  where  I  live; 
and  if  you  find  out,  I  will  immediately  send 
your  son  to  seek  shelter  in  another  place  much 
farther  off,  and  every  soul  in  the  village  will 
keep  his  secret."  Perhaps,  in  his  heart,  the 
worthy  man  was  not  sorry  to  be  so  sturdily 
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opposed  and  circumvented ;  at  any  rate,  Mere 
Fayot  went  away  without  giving  him  any 
information  as  to  her  dwelling-place. 

Not  many  months  after  her  visit  the  re- 
cruitment of  1 8 10  began  Franqois  Vianney, 
a  younger  son,  drew  a  high  number;  but  as 
everybody  was  now  going  to  the  frontier,  and 
he  was  sure  to  be  soon  called  out  with  the 
reserve,  his  friends  advised  him  to  be  before 
hand  in  answering  the  appeal,  and  to  enlist 
at  once, and  thus  redeem  the  family  honor  and 
rid  the  house  of  police  and  spies  Frangois 
consented  and  marched  at  once  for  the  fron- 
tier. Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  same  recruiting 
officer,  Captain  Blanchard,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  send  Jean-Marie  in  chains  to  Bayonne, 
that  now  used  his  kindly  influence  to  have 
the  deserter's  name  taken  off  the  list  of  re- 
cruits and  his  bans  raised. 

When  it  was  announced  at  Noes  that  "  M. 
Jerome"  was  free  the  whole  village  rejoiced 
as  for  some  personal  good  luck;  but  this  joy 
quickly  gave  way  to  grief  when  they  found 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  them.  For  no 
sooner  did  Jean- Marie  hear  of  his  pardon, 
than  he  made  ready  to  return  to  Ecully  in 
order  to  resume  his  studies  for  the  priesthood. 
Everybody  wanted  to  give  him  something  as 
a  remembrance;  but,  taking  Mere  Fayot's 
advice,  the  people  ended  by  collecting  enough 
money  to  provide  him  with  a  trousseau.  The 
village  tailor  made  him  a  soutane ;  the  good 
wives  gave  their  homespun  linen,  the  young 
girls  made  it  into  necessary  clothes  for  him; 
and  Mere  Fayot  presented  him  with  her  wed- 
ding towels,  which  had  never  been  used.  Thus, 
equipped  by  the  loving  generosity  of  his  hum 
ble  friends,  and  followed  by  their  blessings, 
Jean-Marie,  who  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the 
night-time  to  Noes,  went  forth  full  of  joy  and 
honor  from  his  hiding-place,  and  returned 
to  his  parents  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
months. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  sincerely  over  his 
return  than  Abbe  Bailey.  He  knew  better 
than  any  one  what  a  beautiful  soul  was  Jean- 
Marie's,  and  he  foresaw  what  a  valuable  ser 
vant  he  would  be  in  the  Church.  He  was 
himself  quite  capable  of  carrying  on  the  young 
aspirant's  studies  to  their  completion,  but  he 


thought  it  better  that  he  should  finish  them  at 
the  Petit  Seminaire  of  Verrieres.  Here  Jean- 
Marie  entered  on  his  course  of  philosophy. 
His  natural  dulness,  which  had  been  so  great 
at  first  as  to  prevent  his  acquiring  the  most 
elerncntary  knowledge,  though  it  had  been 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  intervention  of  St. 
Francis,  was  still  an  obstacle  to  his  advance- 
ment in  the  higher  studies,  and  he  seemed 
incapable  of  the  intellectual  effort  necessary 
at  this  point  for  carrying  him  successfully 
through  his  philosophy.  His  masters  grew 
impatient  at  his  slowness  of  comprehension, 
his  fellow- students  made  a  butt  of  him,  and 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  suffer.  But  he  soon 
conquered  all  ridicule  and  opposition  by  his 
angelic  sweetness,  his  humility,  his  prompt 
obedience,  and  his  piety.  His  companions 
came  to  admire  him  as  a  saint,  and  emulate 
him  as  the  model  of  seminarists. 

As  it  often  happens,  however,  there  was  one 
evil  spirit  amongst  his  fellow  students  who 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Jean  Marie's  supe- 
riority, and  who  was  filled  with  bitter  envy 
by  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  This  young 
man  left  nothing  undone  to  annoy  the  saintly 
youth,  until,  finding  taunts  and  insults  of  no 
avail,  he  had  recourse  to  blows  and  violence. 
Young  Vianney  replied  by  the  most  unruffled 
patience  and  charity,  and  at  last  fairly  con- 
quered his  enemy  by  love,  and  turned  his 
wicked  jealousy  into  a  warm  friendship. 

After  going  through  his  philosophy  at  Ver- 
rieres, Jean-Marie  returned  to  study  theology 
with  M.  Bailey.  Both  master  and  pupil  brought 
their  whole  heart  and  will  to  the  work;  ihey 
prayed  for  success  with  more  fervent  perse- 
verance even  than  they  studied,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  passing  the  examination 
M.  Bailey  felt  almost  certain  of  a  successful 
result.  But  God  reserved  one  crowning  hu- 
miliation for  His  servant.  Jean- Marie  was  so 
intimidated  by  the  cold  solemnity  of  the 
examiners,  that  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
forgot  everything,  blushed,  stammered,  and 
was  turned  away  with  a  disheartening  verdict 
— pronounced  utterly  unfit  to  pass. 

M.Bailey  was  grievously  disappointed, but 
his  confidence  in  God  and  in  Jean  Marie's 
real  merit  rose  above  this  crushing  defeat. 
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He  went  straight  to  the  superior  of  the  Great 
Seminary,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  next 
day.  with  one  of  the  vicars- general,  to  the 
presbytery  of  Ecully.  and  there  put  the  re- 
jected pupil  through  a  second  examination. 
This  time  the  candidate  came  off  better.  The 
examiners  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
answers,  recognized  that  he  was  thoroughly 
well  grounded  in  his  theology,  and  passed 
him  on  at  once  to  the  Great  Seminary  to 
prepare  for  ordination. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Jean-Marie  quickly 
made  himself  beloved  by  all,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  virtue.  And  yet  when  the  time 
came  for  ordaining  him  the  directors  of  the 
Seminary  hesitated.  His  tender  piety,  his 
purity  and  mortification,  his  humility  and 
obedience,  ex;ited  their  fullest  admiration; 
but  his  learning  was  so  limited,  his  aptitude 
for  every  branch  of  study  so  poor,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  confi  Je  to  him  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  the  priesthood.  They  decided 
that  before  taking  the  momentous  decision, 
they  mu.st  consult  the  diocesan  authorities. 
Cardinal  Fesch  was  absent,  so  they  begged 
his  Vicar-General,  Abbe  Courbon,  to  act  as 
judge. 

When  we  consider  what  the  subject  of  all 
this  conscientious  mistrust  was  one  day  to  be  in 
the  Church, — when  we  recall  the  magnificent 
apostolate  he  was  to  fulfil,  the  glory  he  was  to 
gain  for  God  by  his  wonderful  work  amongst 
souls, — and  then  think  that  all  these  blessed 
results  were  for  a  moment  jeopardized,  hang- 
ing, as  it  were,  by  a  hair  held  by  Abbe  Cour- 
bon, we  tremble,  and  wait  with  bated  breath 
as  if  the  sentence  were  yet  in  suspense. 

The  Vicar- General  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  learned  and  pious  ecclesiastics  who  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  then  he  put  these  questions 
to  them : 

"  Is  the  young  man  devoted  to  the  Mother 
of  God?  Does  he  say  his  beads?" 

'  He  is  a  model  of  piety,"  was  the  reply; 
"he  is  most  tenderly  devoted  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  the  Rosary  is  his  favorite  prayer." 

"  Then  I  will  receive  him,  and  God's  grace 
will  do  the  re.st." 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  Abbe  Courbon, 
whose  discernment  of  souls  and  knowledge  of 


men  were  remarkable,  had  already  heard  from 
many  trustworthy  iources  about  the  singular 
piety  of  young  Vianney.  M.  Bailey,  needless 
to  say,  had  been  to  the  fore,  and  the  moment 
he  heard  that  the  fate  of  his  beloved  child  was 
under  discussion  had  hurried  from  Ecully  to 
testify  in  his  behalf,  and  by  the  weight  of  his 
authority  incline  the  scales  in  his  favor.  The 
future  Cuie  of  Ars  was  often  heard  to  say: 
•'  M.  Bailey  will  have  a  deal  to  answer  for  be- 
fore God  for  having  gone  bail  for  a  poor  dunce 
like  me."  M.  Bailey,  meantime,  felt  this  burden 
lie  lightly  on  him,  and  when  the  great  day  of 
ordination  came  there  was  only  one  face  in 
the  sanctuary  that  shone  more  brightly  than 
his;  that  was  the  young  priest's.  Those  who 
saw  Jean  Marie  Vianney  on  the  altar-steps  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Grenoble,  where  he  was 
ordained  alone,  never  forgot  the  radiant  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  as  he  consecrated 
his  life  and  heart  to  the  service  of  God.  He 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year.  The  date  of  his  or- 
dination was  the  9th  of  August,  181 5. 

No  sooner  was  his  dear  pupil  ordained  than 
M.  Bailey  hastened  to  the  Archbishop  and 
asked  to  have  him  as  his  vicar  at  Ecully.  It 
was  a  great  joy  for  both  when  they  came 
together  again.  The  delight  of  Ecully  was 
equally  great.  The  people  already  looked  on 
their  cure  as  a  saint,  and  now  they  had  a  second 
saint.  The  presbytery  was,  in  truth,  a  little 
paradise  of  virtue.  The  venerable  pastor  and 
his  young  disciple  vied  with  each  other  in  fast- 
ing and  penance  and  every  kind  of  austerity. 
M.  Bailey  set  an  exarnple  of  priestly  perfection 
which  his  pupil  strove  not  only  to  imitate  but 
to  surpass.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  where 
the  Abbe  Vianney  said  his  first  Mass,  but  it 
was  most  probably  at  Ecully.  It  is  certain  that 
he  began  there  his  wonderful  mission  in  the 
confessional,  and  that  his  first  penitent  was 
his  master,  M.  Bailey. 

Theyoung  priest's  marvellous  gift  for  direct- 
ing souls  soon  became  known;  his  confes- 
sional was  besieged  late  and  early,  and  people 
began  to  come  from  distant  parishes  to  seek 
consolation  and  guidance  from  him.  His  love 
of  the  poor  was  equalled  only  by  his  love  of 
poverty.  He  lived  on  almost  nothing,  and  he 
wore  his  clothes  until  they  fell  to  pieces  and 
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refused  to  be  patched  any  more.  In  all  this 
he  was  the  worthy  disciple  of  M.  Bailey,  who 
brought  himself  to  such  a  degree  of  weakness 
by  fasting  that  his  large,  nobly  built  body 
could  hardly  support  itself  and  became  so 
emaciated  that  his  flock  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Archbishop  imploring  him  to  forbid  their 
pastor  to  continue  his  merciless  austerities. 

These  kindred  souls  were  allowed  to  remain 
together  only  two  years.  The  Abbe  Bailey, 
worn  out  with  labors  and  sufferings,  and  ripe 
for  heaven,  sickened  and  died.  He  bequeathed 
his  instruments  of  penance — a  terrible  array — 
to  his  spiritual  son,  begging  him  to  hide  them 
away  and  never  let  any  one  hear  of  them; 
"  because,"  he  said,  "  if  people  found  them 
after  my  death  they  would  fancy  I  had  done 
something  to  expiate  my  sins,  and  they  would 
leave  me  in  purgatory  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Then,  laying  his  hands  upon  Abbe  Vianney's 
head,  he  Blessed  him  tenderly,  saying, "  Cour- 
age, my  child  1    Continue  to  love  and  serve 
our  good  Master.  Remember  me  at  the  altar. 
Adieu !  We  shall  meet  yonder."  After  utter- 
ing this  farewell  he  closed  his  eyes,  and.  says 
M.  Vianney, "his  beautiful  soul  took  flight  to 
the  angels,  and  made  Paradise  more  joyous." 
His  bereaved  flock  comforted  themselves 
with  the  thought  of  having  another  saint  in 
their  midst,  who  would  be  to.  them  a  true 
father,  as  Abbe  Bailey  had  been.    But  M. 
Vianney,  when   the  Archbishop   of   Lyons 
offered  him  the  succession  of  his  venerable 
master,  refused  to  accept  it    "  I  am  unworthy 
to  fill  his  place,"  replied  the  young  priest. 
"He  was  a  saint.  I  must  go  away,  and  let 
some  one  more  fit  come  here. to  serve  the 
parish."   He  was  so  urgent  in  his  entreaties 
that  the  Archbishop  yielded  to  them,  and,  two 
months  after  M.  Bailey's  death,  named  Abbe 
Vianney  parish  priest  to  the  little  village  of 
Ars.  Abbe  Courbon,  the  Vicar- General  of  the 
diocese,  who  had  overruled  the  hesitation  of 
the  examiners  in  admitting  M.  Vianney  to 
Holy  Orders,  said  in  giving  him  faculties  for 
his  new. parish:  "There  is  very  little  love  of 
God  at  Ars;  go  and  put  some  there."  We 
shall  see  how  this  command  of  his  superior 
was  obeyed. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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AND  so  it  was  the  Holy  Father,  and  not 
my  dear  old  Abbe,  who  converted  you 
at  last!"  said  Kathleen  to  Miss  Lorimer  a 
few  days  after  the  audience  which  would 
always  be  so  memorable  to  the  latter. 

"  You  forget  that  it  was  the  Abbe  who  sent 
me  to  the  Holy  Father,"  replied  Cecil.  "  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  he  converted 
me — he  only  told  me  what  to  do.  In  fact,  no 
one  converted  me.  That  has  been  a  process 
which  has  been  going  on  for  months,  and 
which  has  been  due  to  many  influences.  My 
stay  in  Paris  did  much  for  me,  although 
Madame  de  Verac  is  of  the  world  worldly  to 
an  extreme  degree.  But  the  first  awakening 
impulse  came  before  Paris.  Looking  back,  I 
can  see  that  now." 

"  Sometimes  those  things  go  very  far  back — 
lie  unheeded,  as  it  were,  for  years,"  said  Kath- 
leen. "  I  have  known  people  who  traced  their 
conversion  to  some  impression  received  in 
their  childhood." 

"  Mine  is  much  more  recent,"  answered 
Cecil.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  added 
quickly :  "  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  it 
dates  from  a  few  words  of  your  brother's.  It 
was  the  night  of  the  accident  to  the  ship  at  sea. 
I  had  never  thought  of  death,  of  God,  of  any- 
thing spiritual,  except  in  the  most  vague  and 
indifferent  manner.  Some  words  that 'he  said 
when  the  shock  came — and  they  were  very, 
simple  words — made  me  realize  a  different 
way  of  looking  at  these  things.  It  was  like  an 
awakening.  Afterward  he  let  fall  more  than 
one  remark  which  made  me  think.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  standard  by  which  to  try  things 
different  from  that  of  other  men  I  had  known. 
When  I  learned  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  I  said 
to  myself  that  I  would  find  out  more  of  what 
Catholics  believed.  And  the  end  of  the  finding 
out  is — I  am  a  Catholic  myself.  That,  I  think, 
must  always  be  the  end." 

There  was  a  look  of  almost  exalted  pleas- 
ure on  Kathleen's  face.  "And  so  Gerald  helped 
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you!"  she  said.  "How  glad  I  am,  and  how 
glad  he  will  be  to  hear  it !  Some  of  the  chances 
of  life — which,  no  doubt,  we  should  not  call 
chances — are  wonderful,  are  they  not?"  She 
leaned  back  on  the  cushions  of  the  couch 
where  she  was  lying — she  had  been  ill  ever 
since  the  day  at  the  Vatican, — and  teemed  to 
meditate  for  a  moment.  Then  she  added:  "I 
wish  Gerald  could  come  here.  I  think  it  would 
do  him  good. ' 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  ^oyou  good,"  observed 
Cecil.  *' I  think  you  are  fretting  about  him 
more  than  you  allow  any  one  to  suppose." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  fretting,"  the  girl  an- 
swered; "but  I  know  he  is  in  great  trouble, 
and  he  has  no  one  to  help  him.  Not  that  he 
needs  any  one,"  she  added  quickly,  "farther 
than  we  all  need  sympathy  and  approval." 

"  Only  the  strongest  souls  can  work  without 
those  things,"  .«aid  Cecil,  thoughtfully.  "  It 
must  be  a  sign  of  strength  when  the  necessity 
to  do  so  is  laid  upon  any  one." 

Kathleen  sighed  a  little,  but  then  smiled 
with  the  radiance  of  a  sudden  recollection. 
"And  so  it  was  Gerald  who  set  you  on  your 
journey ! "  she  said.  "  I  am  so  glad !  But  when 
will  it  end? — when  are  you  to  be  received 
into  the  Church?" 

"As  soon  as  the  Abbe  Ravoux  thinks  I  am 
sufficiently  instructed.  He  found  me  very 
ignorant  of  many  things — of  almost  every- 
thing, I  may  say.  And  he  makes  instruction 
so  delightful — there  is  something  so  wonder 
fully  beautiful  in  the  harmony,  the  coherence 
of  every  part,  the  luminous  splendor  of  the 
Church  as  he  shows  it, — that  I  am  not  impa- 
tient for  this  time  of  probation  to  end  except 
indeed  that  I  may  return  to  the  Holy  Father, 
as  he  bade  me  " 

"There  is  One  greater  than  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, who  is  awaiting  you  at  the  end,"  said 
Kathleen,  softly.  "  But  it  is  natural,  I  suppose, 
that  you  should  not  realize  that  yet. ' 

Cecil  flushed  a  little.  "  I  think  that  I  re- 
alize it,"  she  answered ;  "  but  you  are  right  to 
lemind  me." 

"  One  question  more,  if  you  will  not  regard 
me  as  impertinent,"  said  Kathleen.  "  What  do 
your  friends  think  of  your  course?" 

Miss  Lorimer  unconsciously  lifted  her  head 


with  ore  of  her  old  gestures  of  haughtiness. 
"  1  have  not  asked  them  what  they  think," 
she  replied.  "  I  have  simply  announced  what 
I  am  about  to  do.  But  I  know" — and  a  look 
of  amusement  came  into  her  eyes — "  what  my 
sister  and  brother-in-law  at  home  will  think. 
They  have  always  expected  me  to  do  some- 
thing foolish  and  visionary — they  will  say 
now  that  I  have  done  it." 

"  You  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  I 
would  expect  to  do  anything  foolish  or  vision- 
ary," said  Kathleen,  with  surprise.  "  Why 
should  they  imagine  it  of  you?" 

"Ah,  why  ?  That  question  involves  a  great 
deal.  Perhaps  because  they  know  me  best, 
perhaps  because  they  know  me  least,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  people  who  are  nearest  to 
one  At  all  events,  they  certainly  believe  me 
capable  du  tout!' 

They  both  laughed,  and  then  Cecil  rose 
from  her  seat  by  the  side  of  the  couch.  "  I 
must  go  now,"  she  said.  "  My  hour  with  the 
Abbe  is  at  hand,  and  after  that  I  have  one  or 
two  social  engagements.  By  the  bye,  Lionel 
Erie  is  tormenting  me  as  to  when  you  are 
coming  with  us  to  his  studio.  I  hope  that 
you  will  soon  be  well  enough  to  gratify  him." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  was  the  languid  reply; 
"but  this  cold  has  taken  such  a  deep  hold 
upon  me  that  I  can  not  tell.  Give  my  love  to 
the  Abbe,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me." 

When  the  Abbe  came  he  was  quite  startled 
by  the  girl's  pallor  and  weakness.  "  Why,  this 
will  never  do,"  he  said,  "as  a  result  of  a  visit 
to  the  Vatican!  I  am  shocked  at  you.  Has 
the  Holy  Father's  blessing  no  more  effect?" 

"  Every  effect  spiritually,"  answered  Kath- 
leen, smiling.  "His  cold  palace  has  also  a 
strong  bodily  effect.  But  I  do  not  mind  the 
illness  I  am  so  glad  that  I  went.  If  I  had 
not  gone  Miss  Lorimer  might  not  have  gone 
either,  and  the  result  with  her  is  all  that  is 
to  be  desired" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Abbe;  "  I  should  say 
that  she  was  very  impressionable  if  I  did  not 
perceive  that  her  visit  to  the  Vatican  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  im- 
pressions and  convictions.  She  has  a  very 
striking  character.  I  believe  that  she  is  in- 
tended to  do  some  great  work  in  the  world." 
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"She  sometimes  speaks  as  if  that  was  her 
hope.  I  have  often  wondered  what  is  in  her 
mind,  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask  " 

"I  do  not  think  she  knows  herself, as  yet. 
My  own  impression  is  that  she  possesses 
great  wealth,  which  she  wishes  to  employ 
wisely.  She  has  never  told  me  this,  but  I  judge 
so  from  some  remarks  that  she  has  let  fall." 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  your  conject 
ure  is  correct,"  said  Miss  Tyrconnel,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  I  have  heard  her  speak 
more  than  once  of  the  great  responsibility  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
worthy  use  for  it;  but  she  said  nothing  of 
herself  in  connection  with  the  subject." 

The  Abbe  nodded.  "She  would  not  be 
likely  to  mention  herself  in  the  matter."  he 
said.  "There  is  something  very  unusual  about 
her ;  she  is  very  reticent,  although  so  frank  and 
direct.  Altogether  an  interesting  person." 

"  Gerald  found  her  so,"  observed  Miss  Tyr- 
connel, musingly.  "  He  spoke  of  her  to  me, 
but  I  am  sure  now  that  he  must  have  thought 
much  more  than  he  said." 

The  priest  smiled. "  Do  not  weave  a  romance 
before  you  are  certain  of  your  material,"  he 
answered,  "though  I  grant  that  Miss  Lorimer 
is  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  heroine  of  one." 

Miss  Lorimer's  friends,  meanwhile,  were 
more  concerned  than  they  ventured  to  express 
to  her,  by  the  resolution  she  had  communi- 
cated to  them  of  becoming  a  Catholic.  Mrs. 
Severn  uttered  her  concern  to  Craven. 

"Of  course,"  she  remarked,  "it  is  no  busi 
ness  of  mine  to  remonstrate  with  Miss  Lori- 
mer, but  I  really  think  that  some  one  ought 
to  hold  her  back.  She  is  being  carried  away 
by  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  which  she  will  certainly 
regret." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  altogether  agree 
with  you,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "  Miss  Lo- 
rimer has- a  deceptive  character.  Enthusiasm 
does  not  carry  her  away  nearly  so  much  as 
appearances  would  seem  to  indicate.  I  have 
seen  her  tested  sufficiently  to  be  sure  of  that. 
This  step  which  she  is  about  to  take  is  the 
result,  I  think,  of  long  feeling,  if  not  of  long 
thought.  When  I  saw  her  in  France  last  sum- 
mer I  could  tell  that  the  tide  was  setting  that 
way  with  her.  And  I  do  not  need  the  assur- 


ances of  her  relatives  at  home  to  believe  that, 
her  mind  once  mar^e  up,  she  has  an  indomi- 
table will.  No  one  could  hold  her  back." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  the  woman  of  the 
world, 

"  Why  a  great  pity  ?  "  the  man  of  the  world 
asked,  smiling.  "  If  there  is  anything  in  relig- 
ion at  all — you  will  pardon  the  if, — the  great 
Roman  Church  possesses  such  unque.stioned 
superiority  over  all  other  forms  of  it  that  I 
can  not  conceive  hesitation  between  them. 
It  offers  a  logical  reason  for  being,  which 
satisfies  the  mind ;  a  devotion  which  satisfies 
the  heart;  and  a  majesty  of  history, a  .splendor 
and  poetry  of  ritual,  which  satisfy  the  taste. 
Honestly,  I  do  not  wonder  at  Miss  Lorimer's 
step  at  all." 

Mrs.  Severn  opened  her  eyes  a  little  "  One 
might  think  you  on  the  brink  of  such  a  step 
yourself,"  she  said.  "  But  do  you  know  what 
an  important  person  she  is?" 

"  I  know  that  she  has  a  good  deal  of  money, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  And  the  fact  renders 
her  relatives  unea-iy  concerning  her  They  do 
not  know  what  she  will  do  with  it,  but  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  in  the  end  she 
will  apply  it  to  some  noble  purpose." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  her  ideas  are  very  vision- 
ary and  Quixotic." 

"  Probably  they  are,  but  that  is  better  than 
never  to  have  any  visions  at  all ;  for  out  of  the 
visions  may  come  realities  of  which  the  world 
is  much  in  need.  Miss  Lorimer  has  not  acted 
rashly  on  her  visions:  she  has  had  humility 
enough  to  wait  for  guidance." 

"She  has  found  it  now,"  said  Mrs.' Severn, 
with  faint  sarcasm. 

"Yes,"  answered  Craven,  "  I  think  she  has; 
and  I  for  one  am  honestly  glad  of  it." 

He  expressed  much  the  same  sentiments  a 
little  later  to  Miss  Marriott,  who  also  declared 
her  surprise,  if  not  concern,  at  Cecil's  resolu- 
tion. 

"It  is  so  unlike  her!"  she  said.  "Of  all 
people  whom  I  have  ever  known,  Cecil  Lori- 
mer is  the  most  proudly  self-sustained.  Her 
own  will  has  been  the  guide  and  rule  of  her 
conduct  always.  That  she  should  surrender 
it  now,  and  submit  to  be  told  what  she  is  to 
believe  and  what  she  is  to  do! — ^that  is  won- 
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derful.  After  this  I  shall  never  think  that  I 
know  any  one." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know  any  one  so  well  that 
he  or  she  can  not  surprise  us,"  faid  Craven. 
*'  But  I  do  not  think  Miss  Lorimer's  self-will 
was  of  the  vulgar  kind  which  can  not  endure 
any  surrender.  If  I  understand  her  at  all, 
she  followed  her  will  because  it  was  the  best 
standard  she  had,  but  she  was  not  averse  to 
submit  to  a  better  authority  if  she  found  it; 
and  she  believes  that  she  has  found  it  now." 

"Yes,  she  believes  it,"  said  Grace;  "but 
will  the  belief  last?  She  is  borne  away  now 
on  a  tide  of  admiration  for  all  that  she  sees 
around  her  here;  but  when  the  issue  comes — 
as  it  will  come  sooner  or  later — between  her 
own  will  and  the  authority  to  which  she  has 
submitted,  /  believe  she  will  follow  her  own 

will." 

"And  I  do  not,"  said  Craven.  "  I  believe  that 
she  will  be  thorough  in  whatever  she  under- 
takes." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  door  opened 

quickly,  and  into  the  room  where  they  were 

'  sitting  Miss  Lorimer  entered.  She  looked  pale 

and  agitated  as  she  advanced  with  an  open 

note  in  her  hand. 

"Grace,"  she  said,  "here  is  very  bad  news 
from  Miss  Tyrconnel.  Her  mother  writes  me 
that  she  is  very  ill — dangerously  ill,  I  fear, 
from  her  tone.  I  am  going  at  once  to  see  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use.— Oh !  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Craven?  I  beg  pardon  for  overlooking  you, 
but  I  am  very  much  concerned  by  this  intel- 
ligence." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Grace;  "and  she  is  such 
a  frail  creature  that  one  must  fear  the  worst. 
Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  There  may  be  no  need 
of  me,  but  at  least  I  must  go  and  see  for 
myself  what  the  danger  is.  Mrs.  Severn  is  not 
in.  Tell  her  when  she  returns  where  I  have 
gone.  If  they  let  me,  I  may  remain.  Good-bye." 

She  went  out  as  hastily  as  she  had  entered, 
and  when  Craven  returned  after  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  waiting  carriage,  he  found  Miss 
Marriott  sitting  so  absorbed  in  reverie  that 
she  started  when  he  entered. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  and  looking  at  her,  smiling. 


She  smiled  in  return,  her  pretty  brown  eyes 
shining  in  the  firelight— for  it  was  growing 
dusky  in  the  great  salon. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "that  the  acci- 
dents of  life  have  sometimes  a  singular  air  of 
having  been  planned  for  us.  It  was  such  a 
mere  accident  our  meeting  Miss  Tyrconnel, 
and  Cecil  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her." 

'Yes?"  said  Craven,  as  she  paused.  He 
knew  that  there  was  something  else  to  come. 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  really  very  ill,"  pursued 
Miss  Marriott;  "but  if  she  is,  I  iuppose  they 
will  send  for  her  brother." 

"Oh!"  said  Craven.  It  was  a  prolonged 
and  significant  sound.  "  I  never  heard  of  the 
brother  before" — drawing  his  chair  a  little 
closer.  "Tell  me  about  him." 

Grace  laughed.  "There  really  is  not  much 
to  tell,"  she  replied.  "We  met  him  on  the 
steamer  coming  over.  He  was  very  interest- 
ing, a  fine  type  of  gentleman — intellectual, 
cultivated,  reserved  about  himself,  and  with  an 
air  of  unaffected  melancholy  which  always 
touches  women,  you  know." 

"And  he  knew  also,  very  likely." 

"No!  Do  I  not  tell  you  it  was  unaffected? 
Since  meeting  his  sister  we  have  learned  the 
cause.  He  had  inherited  an  Irish  estate,  and 
was  going  back  to  it — " 

"  Cause  enough  in  that  for  melancholy,  I 
grant.  Probably  he  was  afraid  of  being  shot." 

"  He  was  afraid,"  continued  Grace,  with  an 
air  which  reproved  this  interruption,  "of  the 
responsibility  that  lay  before  him,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  giving  pain  to  those 
who  uphold  the  old  regime ^  especially  to  his 
mother.  It  was  one  of  the  old  rack-rented 
estates.  The  landlord — Mr.Tyrconnel's  uncle 
-^had  no  intercourse  with  his  people  except 
through  his  agent,  and  the  bitterness  between 
them  had,  of  course,  been  growing  steadily 
worse  during  the  last  few  years.  Gerald,  as  his 
sister  calls  him,  had  left  home  because  his 
remonstrances  were  unheeded,  and  he  could 
not  look  on  at  the  mismanagement  and  the 
suffering  he  had  no  power  to  prevent.  His 
uncle  would  have  alienated  the  estate  from 
him  if  he  could,  but  it  was  entailed.  So  it  fell 
to  him,  and  when  we  met  him  he  was  on  his 
way  to  enter  into  possession  and  face  the 
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difficulties  before  him.  They  were  very  great. 
The  estate  was  encumbered  so  that  he  had 
little  money  at  his  command;  his  mother 
violently  opposed  his  measures — indeed  she 
has  absolutely  quarrelled  with  him  on  the 
subject;  the  people,  oppressed  and  poverty- 
stricken,  were  sullen  and  hard  to  be  convinced 
of  his  good  intentions.  Altogether,, the  poor 
fellow  has  lain  on  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses 
since  we  parted  with  him  at  Queenstown ;  but, 
from  his  sister's  account,  he  has  faced  it  like 
a  hero." 

"  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is,"  said  Craven, 
meditatively, "  to  have  a  woman  for  an  advo- 
cate! Happy  Tyrconnel!  I  would  be  willing 
to  face  even  the  difficulties  and  perils  that 
beset  an  Irish  landlord  to  have  my  prowess 
recounted  as  you  have  recounted  his." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Craven,  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  not  to  laugh  at  me," 
remarked  Grace,  with  much  severity.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  knew  the  case 
would  speak  of  Mr. Tyrconnel  just  as  I  have 
spoken." 

"  Well,  I  fancy  he  has  not  been  very  com- 
fortable," said  Craven ;  "  but  fate  is  apparently 
about  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  Miss  Lorimer 
shared  your  interest  in  him,  I  presume?" 

"She  liked  him  very  much, but  I  suppose 
you  have  discovered  by  this  time  that  Cecil  is 
not  very  impressionable  where  men  are  con- 
cerned. I  can  not  say  that  she  liked  him  more 
than  as  an  interesting  acquaintance  who  made 
our  voyage  very  pleasant  to  us." 

"  If  he  is  wise  he  will  come  to  see  his  sister," 
said  Craven.  "He  may  fail, as  other  men  have 
failed  before  him ;  but  he  will  never  find  a 
fortune  better  worth  winning  than  Miss  Lori- 
mer's  heart." 

"  It  is  such  a  great  heart  that  I  do  not  know 
the  man  who  is  worthy  to  fill  it,"  said  Grace. 

"Neither  do  I,"  Craven  assented;  "yet  it 
is  better  for  its  own  sake  that  it  should  be 
filled  even  by  one  who  may  not  be  altogether 
worthy  of  it.  And,  seriously,  I  have  some 
hopes  of  your  Irishman." 

"  Not  mine,''  said  Grace,  laughing.  "What- 
ever Cecil  thought  of  him,  it  was  evident 
to  the  most  superficial  observation  what  he 
thought  of  her." 


'I  did  not  imagine  he  was  really  yours," 
said  Craven.  "  You  praised  him  too  frankly. 
And  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  it " 

Probably  Grace  was  not  sorry  that  Mrs. 
Severn's  entrance  at  this  moment  prevented 
the  necessity  of  answering  that  remark. 
(to  bk  continued.) 
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AS  upon  their  mystic  journey 
Bravely  toil  the  Blessed  Three, 
Longing  in  the  safer  shelter 

Of  the  stranger's  land  to  be; 
Droops  at  last  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Worn  and  faint  with  hunger  sore,  * 
And  with  fervid  beams  that  ever 

O'er  the  sands  their  fierceness  pour. 
On  her  turn  the  pitying  glances 

Of  the  Infant  born  to  save, 
And  His  arms  with  potent  gestures 

O'er  the  barren  desert  wave — 
Lo !  upon  the  pilgrims  falleth 

Pleasant  shadow,  sweet  and  calm, 
Where,  within  the  path  before  them, 

Lightly  springs  the  graceful  palm. 
And  it  bends  its  laden  branches 

Gently  at  its  Lord's  command, 
Till  the  fruit  in  rich  abundance 

Droopeth  unto  Mary's  hand. 
Then  Love's  words  of  benediction  . 

Thus  upon  the  palm-tree  rest: 
"  For  the  boon  so  kindly  given 

To  My  Virgin  Mother  blest. 
Thou  shalt  grow  in  fields  celestial, 

O  thou  grand  and  gracious  tree ! 
And  thy  verdant  branches  ever 

Shall  the  victor's  emblem  be." 

Swiftly  throng  His  white-winged  angels. 

And  those  sacred  boughs  they  bear 
To  a  fadeless  life  immortal 

In  the  heavenly  gardens  fair. 
And  the  martyr  bands  that  bravely 

Cross  the  cruel  Crimson  Sea 
E'er  the  Promised. Kingdom  enter 

Waving  palms  of  victory. 
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A  Pilgrimage  In  Vendue. 


HY    THE    COMTESSE    DE    COURSON. 


FEW  parts  of  France  are  so  rich  in  recol- 
lections of  interest  as  the  district  formerly 
known  as  La  Vendee,  of  which  a  portion  only 
is  now  comprised  in  the  departement  of  that 
name.  The  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria" 
well  know  how  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  wave  of  Revolution  spread  far  and  wide 
over  fair  France,  its  progress  here  received  a 
sudden  check.  An  army  of  peasants,  fighting 
for  their  religion  and  for  their  home.<i,  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  at  bay  during  many  months 
the  trained  .soldiers  of  the  Republic.  The 
struggle  ori;.»irated  with  the  sons  of  the  soil, 
and  was  canied  on  by  them  alone;  they  went 
to  battle  in  groups,  formed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  parish;  at  their  head  was  the 
seigneur,  whose  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
dwelt  amongst  them;  and  by  their  side  often 
marched  the  cttre.  ready  to  encourage  the  liv 
ing  and  to  absolve  the  dying.  It  was  noticed 
that  they  fought  best  within  sight  of  the 
village  church,  where  in  happier  days  they 
had  knelt  to  pray ;  and  of  the  homes  of  their 
childhood,  to  which  they  clung  with  a  tenac- 
ity that  still  exists  in  the  Vendean  peasant  of 
our  day.  Indeed,  when  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Royalist  army  crossed  the  Loire  to 
escape  from  its  relentless  pursuers,  the  chiefs 
perceived  that  the  soldiers  speedily  lost  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  they  seemed  to 
breathe  with  the  air  of  their  native  province. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  a  region  which 
before  the  Revolution  was  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  France.  The  retiring  and 
home  -  loving  character  of  its  inhabitants 
rendered  them  slow  to  mingle  with  their 
neighbors,  and  the  aBsence  of  roads  made 
communication  extremely  difficult.  These 
circumstances  contributed  greatly  to  the'suc- 
cess  that  at  first  attended  the  Vendean  army. 
At  the  present  day  the  railway  cuts  through 
the  centre  of  the  country;  well  made  high- 
roads have  replaced  the  deep  and  narrow 
paths,  more   resembling   ravines,  that  once 


characterized  the  region;  the  barren  landes 
and  the  fields  of  gorse.  that  often  served  as 
hiding-places  for  the  hunted  priests  and  Roy- 
alists, have  been  transformed  into  fields  of 
corn  or  fertile  pastures.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
outward  transformations,  the  old  spirit  of 
fidelity  to  God  and  love  of  home  lives  on  in 
Vendee,  together  with  the  recollections  of  the 
terrible  struggle  called  by  Napoleon  "a  war 
of  giants," 

Touching  or  tragic  memories  gather  around 
many  a  wayside  cro.«s;  almost  every  family, 
noble  and  peasant  alike,  counts  one  or  more 
confessors  and  martyrs  among  its  ancestors; 
and  it  often  happens  that  while  ploughing 
their  fields  the  peasants  turn  up  the  bones  of 
some  unknown  victim  of  the  grandc  guerre. 
Certain  spots,  however,  are  more  particularly 
celebrated,  and  such  is  the  village  of  Chan- 
zeaux,  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit 
last  autumn.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
Vendee,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  through 
which  flows  the  Trome,  Chanzeaux,  as  long 
as  the  war  lasted,  generously  paid  its  trib- 
ute to  the  good  cause.  All  the  young  men 
took  their  stand  under  the  white  flag  when 
Cathelineau,  the  peasant  leader,  first  called 
his  countrymen  to  arms.  Since  then,  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  they  bravely  bore  their 
part  up  to  the  time  of  the  fatal  passage  of  the 
Loire.  Out  of  four  hundred  natives  of  Chan- 
zeaux who  then  followed  the  fortune?  of  the 
Royalist  army, only  thirty  eight  ever  returned 
to  their  homes. 

During  these  terrible  months  the  women 
and  children,  together  with  the  old  and  infirm, 
remained  behind,  trembling  and  praying  for 
their  dear  ones,  and  eagerly  gathering  from 
any  passer-by  news  of  the  grande  armee,  on 
which  rested  all  their  hopes.  Suddenly  a 
fearful  rumor  .spread  throughout  the  country, 
reaching  even  the  lonely  valley  of  Chanzeaux. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  Government,  wishing 
to  extinguish  the  last  sparks  of  rebellion  in 
Vendee,  had  ordered  twelve  Republican  col- 
umns under  the  General  in  chief,  Thureau,  to 
march,  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  an- 
other, through  the  unhappy  province ;  they 
were  commanded  to  burn  all  the  churches, 
chateaux,  and  farms,  and  to  kill  every  human 
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being,  even  women  and  children.  At  first  the 
news  seemed  incredible,  even  in  those  days  of 
blood  and  sorrow;  but  soon  clouds  of  smoke 
announced  to  the  terror-stricktn  inhabitants 
theapprcach  of  the  BUus,as  the  Rev^olutionist 
soldiers  were  commonly  called.  The  unhappy 
people,  diiving  before  them  their  flocks  of 
sheep,  sought  refuge  in  the  fields  of  gorse, 
abandoning  their  homes  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  enemy.  When,  after  hours  of  anguish, they 
returned  in  fear  and  trembling,  a  few  smoking 
ruins  alone  marked  the  spot  where  a  pros- 
perous village  had  once  stood. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1794,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Charztaux  perceived  flames  and 
smoke  arising  in  the  direction  of  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  La  Jumelliere.  The  terrible 
truth  then  burst  upon  them:  the  "infernal 
columns,'  of  whom  fearful  reports  had  been 
vaguely  whispered,  were  close  at  hand.  All 
prepared  to  fly,  when  the  mayor  of  the  village, 
a  weak  and  cowardly  man,  solemnly  assured 
them  that  their  alarm  was  vain,  and  that  the 
women  and  children  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Some,  however,  insisted  upon  flying  toward 
the  neighboring  woods;  others,  hoping  to 
prevent  the  pillage  of  their  homes,  remained 
behind.  These  were  chiefly  women  and  old 
men.  whoi^e  sons  and  brothers  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Royalist  army  beyond 
the  Loire. 

Soon  the  column  entered  the  village;  at 
its  head  was  General  Grignon,  whose  cold- 
blooded barbarity  was,  alas !  well  known 
throughout  Vendee.  He  marched  straight  to 
the  village  church,  and  perceiving  the  altar 
still  adorned  with  flowers,  "Who  has  dared 
to  place  those  flowers  on  the  altar? "  he  cried. 
The  voice  of  a  traitor  named  two  pious  women 
— Mademoiselles  Blanchardand  Picherit,who 
from  their  childhood  had  been  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  They  were  led 
before  the  General.  "  Strip  the  altar ! "  he  ex- 
claimed.--" We  can  not,"  they  replied;  "we 
can  not  strip  the  altar  of  God." — 'Take  away 
those  flowers,  or  you  shall  be  shot,"  he  shouted 
agairj. — "We  prefer  to  die,"  was  the  calm, 
clear  answer  They  were  led  out  to  the  place, 
opposite  the  church,  where  twelve  other  poor 
women  were  assembled.  In  a  few  minutes  a 


soldier  carrying  a  spade  spoke  a  few  words  in 
the  General's  ear;  Grignon  replied  by  a  brutal 
jest,  and  the  prisoners  were  told  to  march  on. 

They  understood  what  was  coming,  and, 
kneeling  down  without  a  murmur,  they  turned 
toward  the  old  church,  under  whose  shadow 
their  innocent  lives  had  been  spent,  and 
thanked  God  aloud  for  the  grace  of  martyr- 
dom. Then  rising,  they  began  to  descend, 
between  two  ranks  of  soldiers,  the  steep  path 
leading  from  the  church  to  the  banks  of  the 
Trome.  When  they  passed  the  bridge,  frag 
ments  of  which  still  reinain,  a  woman's  voice 
entoned  the  Salve  Regina.  Her  companions 
took  up  the  strain,  and  above  the  sobs  of  the 
bystanders,  the  curses  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
sound  of  the  Marseillaise,  the  heavenly  chant 
rang  pure  and  sweet  through  the  clear  winter 
air.  Still  singing,  the  little  company  of  martyrs 
reached  a  deep  trench  that  had  been  recently 
dug;  here  they  were  directed  to  take  up  their 
stand.  They  obeyed  with  untroubled  serenity ; 
indeed  no  martyrs  of  the  early  Church  ever 
met  death  with  greater  calmness  than  these 
simple  peasants,  strong  in  their  faith  and  love. 
The  soldiers  themselves  began  to  be  strangely 
moved ;  and  Grignon,  perceiving  their  emo- 
tion, hastily  gave  the  fatal  signal.  A  discharge 
was  heard — fourteen  mangled  bodies  strewed 
the  ground,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  opened 
wide  to  receive  Christ's  witnesses,  "faithful 
unto  death."  The  spot  where  this  bloody 
execution  took  place  is  still  looked  upon  as 
hallowed  ground;  but  the  tourist  who  visits 
Chanzeaux  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  summer 
sunlight,  and  beholds  the  peaceful  valJey  and 
smiling  pastures  through  which  the  Trome 
pursues  its  course,  can  hardly  realize  the  tragic 
scenes  that  once  marked  this  far- away  comer 
of  fair  Vendee. 

Alas !  this  massacre  was  not  the  only  one 
recorded  at  Chanzeaux  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  A  few  months  later,  in  1795.  a  report 
was  .spread  that  the  Republican  Generals, 
Caffin  and  Friederichs,  were  marching  on  the 
village,  with  orders  to  burn  the  few  houses 
that  still  remained.  The  inhabitants  haNtily 
consulted  together.  Some  wished  to  fly,  oth- 
ers to  defend  what  was  left  of  their  homes. 
At  length  the  sacristan,  Maurice  Ragueneau 
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— a  man  of  singular  energy,  who  had  fought 
throughout  the  war,— proposed  to  seek  shelter 
within  the  church  tower,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  destruction.  Carried  away  by  his 
eloquence  and  decision,  twenty-eight  persons 
— among  whom  were  seventeen  men,  ten 
women  and  several  children  in  arms, —  ac- 
companied by  Abbe  Blanvillain,  the  parish 
priest,  followed  him  to  the  old  stone  tower. 
It  stood  alone,  among  blackened  ruins,  a  sol- 
itary witness  cf  happier  days. 

Hastily  the  Vendeans  gathered  together 
some  large  wooden  planks,  with  which  they 
built  two  or  three  platforms  within  the  thick 
stone  walls.  Heie  they  took  their  stand; 
Ragueneau  placed  his  best  men  at  the  narrow 
windows  of  the  tower,  while  the  women  and 
children  sought  the  most  sheltered  spots. 
These  hasty  preparations  were  barely  com- 
pleted when  the  Bleus  appeared  on  the  brow 
of  the  neighboring  hill.  On  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  tower  they  summoned  the  Vendeans 
to  surrender,  assuring  them  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  Past  experience  had  taught 
the  Royalists  what  such  promises  were  worth, 
and  they  replied  by  cries  of,  "  Long  live  the 
King!    Long  live  Religion!" 

The  siege  of  the  church  tower  then  began 
in  earnest.  The  women  loaded  the  guns  and 
passed  them  to  their  husbands,  whose  unerr- 
ing aim  soon  laid  low  more  than  thirty  Bleus. 
During  five  hours  the  struggle  was  carried 
on,  and  still  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  to 
scale  the  belfry  were  in  vain.  One  of  the  sol- 
diers having  discovered  the  rough  platform 
of  wooden  planks  upon  which  Ragueneau 
had  po.sted  his  men,  a  new  idea  struck  the 
Bleus.  Several  carts  laden  with  dry  straw 
were  brought  forward,  and  their  contents 
heaped  together  to  form  a  huge  pile  within 
the  tower.  The  Vendeans  saw  the  danger, 
and  with  equal  promptitude  they  parted  the 
planks  upon  which  they  were  standing,  and 
kept  up  such  a  steady  fire  upon  their  enemies 
that  the  latter  were  forced  three  times  to' retire. 
At  length,  however,  the  soldiers  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  the  pile;  a  high  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  flames  leaped  up  to  the  scaf- 
folding upon  which  the  Vendeans  were  stand- 
ing.  A  cry  of  savage  rage  burst  from  the 


Bleus ;  but  it  is  related  that  when  they  per- 
ceived, through  clouds  of  smoke,  that  little 
band  of  brave  men  and  devoted  women  stand- 
ing midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  above 
a  fiery  abyss,  an  awful  silence  fell  upon  them; 
for  a  few  minutes  no  sound  was  heard  save 
the  crackling  of  the  flames. 

Under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  the 
Vendeans  had  abandoned  the  lowest  platform, 
and  were  now  gathered  together  upon  the 
upper  story;  in  their  midst  lay  their  parish 
priest,  grievously  wounded,  but  still  holding^ 
a  precious  chalice,  saved  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  in  an  hour  of  weakness.  Abbe 
Blanvillain  had  consented  to  take' the  schis- 
matic oath  demanded  of  the  clergy;  since 
then  he  had  nobly  atoned  for  his  error,  but  in 
presence  of  a  fearful  death  his  weakness  again 
betrayed  itself,  and  he  timidly  suggested  that 
the  unequal  struggle  should  be  abandoned. 
"Do  I  hear  you  aright?"  cried  Ragueneau. 
"Rather  thank  God  that  He  gives  )ou  an 
opportunity  of  atoning  for  your  past  fault  by  a 
martyr's  death.  Pray  for  us,  Father,  and  show 
us  how  to  die.  As  for  me,  I  will  never  sur- 
render to  these  miscreants.  This  clmrch  tower 
was  my  cradle,  and  it  shall  be  my  tomb."  The 
priest  bent  his  head  under  this  stern  reproof, 
and  continued  to  pray  in  silence,,  until,  ex- 
hausted by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  handed 
the  chalice  to  a  woman  near  him,  and  fell  into 
the  fiery  abyss  beneath. 

The  -flames  had  now  partly  destroyed  the 
frail  platform  upon  which  the  Vendeans  were 
standing,  and  the  latter,  driven  from  their  last 
shelter,  were  clinging  to  the  bare  walls.  The 
grand  figure  of  Maurice  Ragueneau  appeared 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  tower.  Covered 
with  wounds  and  surrounded  by  the  devour- 
ing flames,  he  continued  to  load  his  gun  and 
to  fire  on  the  besiegers.  At  last  he  felt  that 
the  end  was  come;  he  was  seen  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  slowly,  reverently,  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross ;  then  he  too  disappeared, 
and  the  terrible  cry  of  anguish  that  followed 
announced  to  the  Bleus  that  the  Vendeans 
had  lost  their  leader.  Jeanne  Ragueneau, 
sister  to  Maurice — a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty, — 
maddened  by  her  brother's  death,  threw  her- 
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self  on  his  lifeless  body.  In  vain  her  compan- 
ions strove  to  tear  her  away.  "Let  me  die!" 
she  cried.  "Surely  God  will  forgive  me  for 
escaping  from  those  monsters."  A  few  minutes 
later  she  had  rejoined  her  brother.' 

The  struggle  had  now  ceased.  Maurice 
Ragueneau'.s  widow,  five  other  women,  two 
children,  and  thirteen  men,  all  more  or  less 
wounded,  still  survived.  Protected  by  the 
thick  walls  from  the  firing  without,  they  were 
in  deadly  peril  from  the  flames  within ;  and 
now  that  all  hope  of  rescue  seemed  at  an  end, 
they  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands  and 
silently  waited  for  the  end  to  come.  At  this 
spectacle  the  Republicans  shouted :  "  Surren- 
der and  none  shall  harm  you ! "  Silence  was 
the  only  answer.  "  Come  down ! "  again  cried 
the  BUus ;  "come  down!  Make  haste,  and 
you  shall  be  saved."  The  Vendeans  still 
hesitated,  but  after  a  brief  explanation  they 
consented  to  surrender.  An  old  soldier  who 
had  served  with  Stofflet  alone  refused;  almost 
at  the  same  moment  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  expired  with  these  words  on  his  lips:  "I 
die  for  the  God  who  died  for  me!" 

Meantime  ladders  had  been  placed  against 
the  tower,  and,  half  stifled  by  the  smoke, 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  the  Royalists 
slowly  descended.  The  Republicans,  hardened 
as  they  were  to  scenes  of  blood  and  horror, 
gazed  with  pity  upon  their  heroic  foes;  but 
such  was  the  cruelty  of  the  times  that,  in  spite 
of  solemn  promises,  two  of  the  Vendeans  were 
almost  immediately  shot  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  they  had  so  bravely  defended;  the 
rest  were  taken  to  the  town  of  Chemille,  and 
kept  as  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  defence  of  Chanzeaux  was  the  last 
important  event  of  the  grande  guerre.  Some 
years  later  the  Chateau  of  Chanzeaux  came 
into  possession  of  the  Comte  de  Q  uatrebarbes, 
who  made  it  a  labor  of  love  to  gather  together 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  It  was  from  the  lips 
of  surviving  witnesses  that  he  collected  the 
details  of  an  episode  that  reads  like  a  page 
from  the  heroic  records  of  the  early  Church. 
When,  last  year,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
visit  Chanzeaux,  we  found  the  old  tower  still 
there,  standing  amidst  the  newly  built  houses 
and  prosperous  homesteads  of  the  little  vil- 


lage ;  the  sacristan  of  the  church  was  the  grand- 
son of  Maurice  Ragueneau.  In  the  chateau 
close  by  is  preserved  the  very  chalice  that 
Abbe  Blanvillain  held  in  his  hand  during  the 
siege,  together  with  an  old  silver  crucifix  that 
Cathelineau,  the  peasant  chief,  carried  before 
his  soldiers  when  they  went  to  battle. 

A  touching  episode  connected  with  the  pres- 
ent proprietors  of  the  chateau  is  recalled  by 
a  picture  that  hangs  among  their  family  por- 
traits. After  following  her  husband  through 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Etiennette  Gourreau, 
cousin  of  the  Chatelain  of  Chanzeaux  and 
wife  of  the  Chevalier  d'Armaille,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  led  to  Nantes  with  her  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  sev- 
enteen. Condemned  with  hundreds  of  others 
to  perish  in  the  noyades  organized  by  Carrier, 
she  was  about  to  step  on  board  the  fatal  boat, 
when  her  youngest  child,  aged  seven,  alarmed 
by  the  savage  faces  that  surrounded  her, 
burst  into  tears,  and  clung  shrieking  to  her 
mother.  Madame  d'Armaille  and  her  elder 
daughters  endeavored  in  vain  to  quiet  the 
terrified  child,  when  a  fishwoman,  bursting 
through  the  soldiers  that  guarded  the  pris- 
oners, seized  hold  of  the  little  one.  "  You  can 
not  prevent  me  from  taking  her,"  she  cried; 
"  for  I  am  neither  noble  nor  Vendeanne,  and 
my  husband  serves  the  Republic.  I  will  bring 
her  up  as  my  own  child."  Madame  d'Armaille 
threw  a  glance  of  unspeakable  gratitude  upon 
the  brave  woman.  A  few  moments  later  she 
and  her  children  had  perished  in  the  waves, 
and  little  Charlotte  d'Armaille  was  led  away 
by  her  new  friend. 

As  long  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  lasted  the 
little  orphan  lived  safe  and  happy  under  the 
humble  roof  of  her  adopted  mother,  who, 
when  better  days  dawned  for  France,  faithfully 
restored  her  to  her  own  people.  But  the  ties 
thus  formed  were  never  broken,  and  when 
Charlotte  d'Armaille  became  Madame  des 
Gastines  her  most  honored  and  beloved  guest 
was  Madame  Boisselot,  the  fishwoman  of 
Nantes.  Many  still  alive  remember  having 
seen  her  treated  as  a  real  mother  by '. 
child ;  the  place  of  honor  was  he 
and  no  family  gathering  was/ 
complete  unless  she  was  prest 
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Similar  episodes,  pathetic  and  heroic,  meet 
the  tourist  at  every  step  in  Vendee ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  invasion  of  modern  fashions  and 
ideas,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sufferings  of 
their  ancestors  had  obtained  for  the  peasants 
of  our  day  the  gift  of  fidelity  to  God  in  a 
marked  and  rare  degree.  With  their  steadfast 
piety,  their  innate  gentleness  of  manner,  and 
fiiithful  love  of  home,  the  Ven deans  of  to-day 
are  no  unworthy  descendants  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  all 
who  assert  that  faith  and  piety  are  fast  dying 
out  in  France  have  but  to  take  part,  as  we 
did,  in  a  procession  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in 
the  heart  of  faithful  Vendee 


An  Example  of  the  Power  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


THE  duty  of  forgiving  our  enemies  is  one 
to  which  man  unassisted  by  the  light  of 
revelation  has  never  attained.  Even  under  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  the  severe  exaction  of 
*  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " 
was  uniformly  practised,  while  pagan  philoso- 
phers, though  some  few  of  them  counselled 
abstinence  from  revenge,  never  dreamed  of 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  It  was  the  lips  of  im- 
measurable Love  alone  that  could  dictate  a 
precept  so  greatly  at  variance  with  man's 
natural  predispositions, — the  sacred  lips  that 
uttered  the  appeal,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  And  no  matter 
how  revengeful  the  hearts  of  certain  tribes  of 
men,  when  Christianity  has  reached  them  it 
has  changed  the  desire  for  vengeance  to  for- 
bearance. An  account  given  by  the  Hon,  A.  L. 
Morrison,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  of  an  incident  which  took  place  dur- 
ing a  term  of  court  which  he  attended  in  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  is  certainly  a  noble 
example  of  Catholic  l^ndian  faith,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Church  over  the  hearts  of  her 
children.  We  give  the  narrative  in  Mr. -Mor- 
rison's own  words: 

"A  younsf  Pueblo  Indian  had  killed  a  member  of 
h«rtTibfr;^d  was  on  trial  for  the  crime.  The  mother 
-t   iHe-iqurd«-ed  boy  was  called  to  testify  for  the 

.     povernma^t.  Vs  she  stood  upon  the  witness  stand  it 

I  '*<wdfild\be  dUHcult  to  imagine  a  n 
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earthly  appearance.  She  must  have  measured  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  but  extreme  age  had  bent  the  broad 
shoulders  and  the  long,  bare,  lank  arms  and  coarse 
hands  told  of  many  a  year  of  weary  toil.  Her  face 
was  haggard  and  cadaverous,  and  the  scanty  gray 
hair  straggled  carelessly  over  her  brow,  and  almost  hid 
the  vivid  gleams  that  fitfully  darted  from  her  deep-set 
black  eyes.  The  house  was  full  of  the  usual  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  a  motley  group  of  Indians,  dressed  in 
tawdry  finery,  lounged  stolidly  around  the  door. 

"  Don  Jos6  Sena,  the  interpreter,  rendered  her  evi- 
dence into  American  for  the  court  and  jury.  On  being 
sworn — and  she  understood  the  obliga'ion  well— she 
refused  to  testify,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so. 
When  asked  her  reason  for  refusing,  she  said  that  the 
Padre  had  instructed  her  to  forgive  all  her  enemies ; 
that  she  forgave  the  prisoner,  and  could  not  swear 
against  him.  On  being  assured  that  it  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  her  obligations  as  a  Christian,  and  being 
ordered  to  testify  by  the  judge,  she  proceeded  very 
reluctantly  to  do  so.  When  she  had  concluded  she 
stood,  and,  raising  her  long  bony  hands  above  her 
head,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  was  tremulous 
with  emotion :  '  Juan,  you  killed  my  boy,  but  God  says 
I  must  forgive  you,  and  1  do.  I  obey  His  will.'  As 
she  stepped  down  from  the  stand,  a  dead  silence 
reigned  through  the  court ;  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  good  Padre,  who  sat  among  his  Indian 
children,  must  have  felt  that  his  teaching  had  borne 
good  fruit  in  the  heart  of  that  poor,  bereaved  Indian 
mother." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  present  year  ought  to  be  one  of  special 
interest  to  American  Catholics,  First  of  all,  it  is 
the  centenary  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  in 
this  country  as  a  definitely  organized  body.  On 
November  6, 1 789,  th  •  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
United  Slates  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  VI. — 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Carroll,  S.  J.  Baltimore,  his 
see,  will  be  the  scene  of  a  magnificent  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  this  event.  At  the  time  of 
Washington's  Birthday  comes  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Georgetown  College 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  event  will  be  commemo- 
rated there  by  a  three  days'  celebration.  There  is  a 
special  fitness  in  the  fact  that  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Georgetown 
synchronize ;  for  Washington  was  a  devoted  friend 
to  the  College,  and  several  of  his  descendants 
were  educated  there. 


imagme  a  more  weird  and  un- 


The  treasures  of  Christian  art,  so  long  hidden 
by  the  superficial  cultivation  left  by  the  Refor- 
mation, seem  to  be  revelations  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  only  dawning  upon  them  that  Miss 
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Eliza  Allen  Starr  is  the  best  authority  on  these 
treasures  in  our  country.  The  readers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria"  discovered  this  long  ago.  Miss 
Starr  is  the  only  Catholic  writer  in  English  who 
has  exhaustively  studied  a  subject  which  is  now 
attracting  attention  from  cultivated  people  in  all 
Eaglish-speaking  countries.  She  will  contribute 
a  series  of  short  papers  on  her  favorite  theme  to 
our  present  volume. 

The  famous  historian  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  with  all 
his  hostility  to  Catholicism,  supplies  us  occasion- 
ally m  his  works —unconsciouily,  of  course,  on 
his  own  part — with  some  admirable  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  against  Protes- 
tantism. In  his  "Leaves  from  a  South  African 
Jiiurnal,"  for  instance,  he  describes  an  Anglican 
establishment  at  Bloemfontein,  which  place,  he 
says,  has  been  selected  "as  a  special  scene  of 
mssionary  exertion  by  the  extreme  High  Church 
party  in  England,"  who  boast  a  bishop  there 
"whose  vestments  would  look  gorgeous  on  a 
Greek  archimandrite,"  together  with  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  nunnery,  and  acollege  of  Anglo-Catholic 
monks.  At  Trabancho  he  found  another  Anglican 
monastery,  and  close  to  it,  just  across  a  ravine,  a 
Wesley  an  missionary  station.  "  Two  of  the  native 
princes,"  writes  Mr.  Froude,  "are  Christians,  and 
are  anxious  for  their  father's  conversion.  But  he 
(the  King)  sticks  to  his  heathenism.  *  My  sons,' 
he  said,  'want  me  to  be  baptized.  I  say  to  them. 
Christians  here,'  pointing  to  the  We§leyan  station, 
'and  Christians  there,'  pointing  to  the  Anglican 
monks;  'Christians  there  won't  speak  to  Chris- 
tians here.  When  one  of  them  has  converted  the 
other  it  will  be  time  to  come  to  me.'  " 


The  Holy  Father,  in  a  letter  dated  December  lo, 
advis-s  the  bishops  of  America  that  he  has  estab- 
lished in  the  See  of  Piacenza  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  priests  for  Italian  emigrants.  His 
Holiness  says:  "But  We  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  in  those  dioceses  where  the 
Italian  emigrants  are  so  numerous  there  were 
established  oommuniiies  of  priests  who  should  set 
out  by  turns  for  various  points  in  neighboring 
regions,  so  that  the  whole  should  be  traversed  in 
time." 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Galliera,  who  was 
descended  from  the  De  Sales  family,  recalls  a 
horrible  story.  Her  father  was  a  Sardinian  diplo- 
matist. At  sixteen  she  married  the  Marquis  of 
Ferrari.  He  was  immensely  wealthy,  having  been 


left  an  enormous  fortune  by  his  father.  The  latter 
kept  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  a  vault ;  but,  hap- 
pening to  visit  it  one  day,  he  allowed  the  door  to 
close  on  him  with  the  key  outside,  and  died  of 
hunger  surrounded  by  his  gold.  His  son  and 
daughter-in-law  spent  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
deepening  the  port  of  Genoa.  When  her  husband 
died,  the  Duchess  of  Galliera  gave  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Pope. 


The  New  York  Sun  is  generally  so  careful  in  its 
answers  to  correspondents  that  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  correct  any  error  that  its  editor  in- 
advertently makes.  Not  long  ago  we  incident- 
ally quoted  its  asserti  m  that  Fra  Junipero  Serra 
founded  the  first  Franciscan  mission  in  California 
at  Santa  Barbara.  This  was  an  error,  as  San  Diego 
was  founded  some  time  earlier.  The  Louisville 
Central  Catholic  Advocate  corrects  another  more 
important  misstatement  concerning  the  marriage 
of  priests.   It  says : 

"  The  priests  of  the  Armenian  rite  in  union  with 
the  Holy  Seemay  marry  before  their  ordination.  Tricy 
may  live  with  their  wives.  They  may  celebrate  Mass. 
They  can  not  hear  confessions.  They  can  not  marry 
again  after  the  death  of  their  wives.  The  bishops  in 
that  branch  of  the  Church  are  not  chosen  from  the 
married  priesthood.  To  say  that  priests  in  Poland, 
Southern  Italy,  Austria,  Roumania,  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungar) ,  and  the  other  countries  enumer- 
ated, may  marry  is  utterly  untrue.  It  is  not  locality 
that  causes  the  permission  where  the  marriage  is 
tolerated :  it  is  a  concession  to  the  followers  of  a 
certain  rite." 

Cardinal  Sanfelice,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  attending  the  sick  during 
the  cholera  epidemic,  has  sent  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
the  precious  cross  and  chain  which  the  Neapoli- 
tans afterward  presented  to  him.  Cardinal  San- 
felice had  nothing  else  to  give.  During  the  cholera 
he  sold  every  valuable  he  possessed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 

"Alas  I  for  the  rarity 
of  Christian  charity 
U«der  the  sun  ! " 

sings  the  poet;  but  Christian  charity,  even  in  this 
age  of  intense  selfishness,  is  not  so  rare  as  maiy 
would  have  us  believe.  The  Boston  Evening  Record 
in  a  recent  issue  furnishes  us  with  a  case  in  point: 
"Yesterday  was  the  coldest  day  yet,  and  its  sharp- 
ness furnished  occasion  for  a  very  graceful  act.  of 
which  the  historian  was  witness.  In  a  West  End 
horse-car  sat  a  poor  mother  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  clothes  of  the  mother  were  thin  and  hardly  capa- 
ble of  further  mending.  The  child,  whose  bandaged 
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eyes  suggested  that  the  mother  had  been  to  see  a 
doctor,  was  wrapped  in  a  miserable  little  shawl,  that 
would  be  but  as  a  sieve  against  a  sharp  wind.  A  lady 
on  the  other  side  of  the  car  arose  to  leave ;  on  her  arm 
was  folded  a  comfortable-looking  shawl.  In  passing 
she  spread  this  over  the  child.  '  Keep  it,'  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  she  passed  out." 


Through  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Borgess  Kalamazjo,  Mich.,  has  now 
an  assured  prospect  of  a  hospital,  an  institution 
which  has  been  much  needed  there  for  some  time 
past.  It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  Bishop 
had  a  conversation  with  Father  O'Brien  —  the 
well-known,  zealous  pastor  of  Kalamazoo,  —  in 
which  the  latter  remarked  that  the  question  of  a 
hospital  was  being  discussed  by  the  citizens,  and 
that  he  thought  if  the  sum  of  $5,000  were  pro- 
vided a  beginning  might  be  made,  and  Sisters 
secured  to  take  charge  of  the  institution.  Father 
O'Brien  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  till  a  week 
or  two  ago  he  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Bor- 
gess containing  a  check  of  $5,000  for  the  proposed 
hospital.  This  generous  act  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bishop,  who,  we  judge,  was  actuated 
by  a  twofold  motive — first  and  foremost,  interest 
in  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged ;  and  secondly, 
regard  for  a  priest  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for 
good-heartedness  and  self-sacrifice.  We  hope  that 
other  contributions  will  speedily  be  forthcoming 
to  augment  the  Bishop's  donation,  so  that  the 
building  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 


Mgr.  Persico  wrote  all  he  had  to  say  about  the 
condition  of  Ireland  when  he  was  in  that  country. 
He  has  made  no  recent  report.  The  latest  "re- 
script's—so called  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
daily  papers — was  merely  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Ireland  for  their  direction. 


Another  old  Roman  landmark  will  s3on  disap 
pear,  in  spite  of  the  remanstrances  of  the  military 
engineers.  The  bastions  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  are  to  be  raz?d  by  order  of  the  Government. 


It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  sects  outside 
the  Church  rarely  teach,  the  duty  of  almsgiving, 
— a  duty  of  which  Catholics  are  constantly  re- 
minded. O.ne  of  the  best  of  recent  utterances  on 
this  subject  is  a  pastoral  issued  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  England,  which  the  Weekly  Register 
rightly  characterizes  as  **  fearless  in  its  appli- 
cation of  Christian  ethics  to  the  ills  of  modem 
life."  The  Bishop  does  not  mince  matters  or 
gloss  over  facts,  but  presents  in  a  very  trenchant 


manner  the  danger  and  disgrace  to  which  society 
is  suSject  from  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
poorer  classes.  He  says:  "We  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  existing  side  by 
side  with  almost  incredibly  great  wealth,. pos- 
sessed by  those  who  are  comparatively  few  in 
numbers;  and  the  destitution  of  the  poor  is  so 
extreme  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  millions  among 
us  live  in  abject  misery  and  degradation,  while 
millions  more  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  necessaries  of  life.  . .  .  This  vast  multi- 
tude of  persons  in  wretched  destitution  is  a  deep 
disgrace  to  a  wealthy  country  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian." The  Bishop  goes  on  to  lay  down  very 
clearly  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  the  poor,  and  the 
obligations  that  bind  them  to  relieve  the  distressed. 
The  pastoral  is  a  most  eloquent  production,  and 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  at  our  disposal 
to  make  large  extracts  from  it. 


Raphael's  "Entombment  of  Christ,"  it  is 
stated,  has  been  stolen  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Perugia. 


Obituary. 

"J?emember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Heb.,  xUI,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mother  Antoni  i  Hanley,  Prioress  of  the  Dominican 
Orphan  Asylum,  Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  who  was  called 
to  the  reward  of  her  devoted  life  last  month. 

Sister  Mary  Louis,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation, 
who  died  peacefully  at  Mt.  de  Chantal,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
her  age. 

Mr.  John  King,  who  departed  this  life  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  i8th  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Edward  Fahy,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  on  the  15th  of  November. 

Mrs  William  Flanagan, ^who  breathed  her  last  on 
the  2d  ult.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Donahoe,of  San  Francisco,  who  piously 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  7th  of  November. 

Mr.  Michael  Horan,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Byrne,  New  Oilcans,  La.;  Mrs.  Anna  Graham,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Laden,  Mrs.  Anna  Caulfield,  and  Miss  Marie 
Kendall,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Levi  W.  Brawley,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Renchard,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Maloney,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Brigid  McCartie,  Woodview,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 
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BY   E.  V.  N. 

"jlj  HENCFv  has  come  the  charm  mysterious 
**^   Saints  and  sages  all  have  sung, 
Subtly  link'd  with  that  dear  title 

Found  in  every  human  tongue? 
Word  of  words !  exhaling  perfume 

Sweeter  than  fair  Eden's  rose, 
Soothing  life's  oft  rugged  pathway, 

Shedding  balm  o'er  mortal  woes. 

Man  may  e'en  forget  his  Maker, 

Deaf  become  to  other  names, 
Yet  that  tender  appellation 

Soon  his  waywardness  reclaims. 
Ah  !  the  magic  phrase  "  My  mother !  " 

Rouses  some  long  slumb'ring  chord, 
Then  remorseful  tears  of  anguish 

Drop  for  her  too  slighted  word. 

When  the  sun  of  life  descending 

Throws  long  shadows  o'er  the  past, 
Crown'd  with  light  our  mother's  picture 

O'er  them  Hope's  bright  ray  will  cast. 
Mid  the  ruins  of  a  heart-wreck/ 

Monuments  of  dire  neglect, 
Prostrate  towers,. broken  statues. 

Her  dear  image  stands  erect. 

Then  the  charm  of  her  remembrance, 

Ever  fresh  and  fraught  with  youth, 
Calls  up  s'eeping  sense  of  duty, 

Draws  forth  thoughts  from  wells  of  truth. 
For  St.  John  at  Calvary  bending 

Learns  from  Jesus  Crucified 
That  the  blessed  title  "Mother" 

Means  God's  love  personified. 


k 


The  "  Virgin  "  was  unquestionably  a  very 
common  sign  before  the  Reformation,  and  it 
may  be  met  w^ith  even  at  the  present  day^ 
"  Our  Lady  of  Pity  "  was  the  sign  of  Johan 
Redman,  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row,  in 
1542.  John  Byddell,  also  a  bookseller,  had 
introduced  this  sign  in  the  beginning  of  that 
century. ^History  of  Signboards. 


A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean;   or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


in. — The  Telegram. 

A  telegram  was  not  usual  in  the  MacCarthy 
family.  Aunt  Susan  clutched  Dick's  arm,  and 
asked  for  her  smelling-salts. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  know  something 
awful  has  happened ! " 

Elizabeth  tried  to  produce  an  attitude  ot 
suspense  and  fear.  Lucy,  naturally  sympa- 
thetic, began  to  imagine  all  kinds  of  horrors. 
Aunt  Susan  held  the  yellow  envelope  in  one 
hand,  while  she  plied  the  smelling-salts  with 
the  other. 

"Just  as  you  were  about  to  leave  with  every- 
thing favorable ! "  she  said.  "  It  is  always  thus, 
children ;  you  must  never  count  on  anything 
in  this  world." 

"Are  we  not  going, after  all?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Oh,  dear  Aunt!"  cried  Elizabeth,  seizing 
her  aunt's  hands,  smelling  salts,  telegram,  and 
all, "  be  calm — be  calm !  You  still  have  us  all." 

" I  should  think  so,"  said  Dick ;  "we're  all 
here;  so  is  the  telegram — unopened.  Why 
don't  you  open  it,  Aunt  Sue?" 

"You  unfeeling  boy!"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Have  you  no  respect  for  your  aunt's 
trouble?" 

"  When  I  know  what  it  is,  perhaps  I  shall 
have.  But  I  don't  see  why  the  boy  should  be 
kept  waiting  all  this  time." 

Aunt  Susan  thrust  the  telegram  into  Dick's 
hand.  Elizabeth  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and 
turned  up  her  eyes.   Lucy  was  all  attention. 

Dick  tore  open  the  envelope 

"Berths  engaged,  Will  you  take  charge  of  yourg 
Brogan  ?    See  Father  Reardon.  „  rv-.ppy  •• 

"Is  that  really  all?'*  demanded  Elizabeth. 

"  That  is  really  all,"  said  Dick. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  asked  Aunt  Susan, 
in  astonishment. 

"  It  means  that  papa's  friend,  Mr.  Duffy,  has 
made  every  preparation  for  our  voyage,  and 
that  he  wants  Aunt  Susan  to  take  charge  of 
somebody  going  across.' 
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"Take  charge  of  whom?"  cried  Aunt  Susan, 
in  alarm. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dick.  "It  says, 'See 
Fither  Reardon 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Susan.  "  But 
surely  Mr.  Duffy  knows  that  I  am  not  going 
across!  You  are  all  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
purser." 

"Of  course  he  knows  it,"  Dick  said;  "he 
could  not  make  any  mistake  about  that.  I 
suppose  he  means  that  /  shall  take  charge  of 
this  young  person.  He  perhaps  has  heard  of 
my  noble  character  in  New  York.  Talent 
always  drifts  to  New  York — " 

"Stop  your  nonsense,  Dick,"  Aunt  Susan 
saiJ;  "we  must  consider  fhis  seriously.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  take  this  telegram  to 
Father  Reardon  at  once  " 

"If  vve  wait  a  while,"  Dick  said,  looking  at 
the  streaming  rain, "  he  may  drop  in.  He  may 
have  been  up  town  to-day.  It's  his  day  out — 
Monday,  you  know." 

"If  he  does  we'll  make  him  stay  to  dinner, 
and  talk  it  all  over." 

For  the  next  five  minutes  the  young  people 
wondered  what  it  could  all  mean.  Tne  dinner 
bell  tinkled.  They  filed  into  the  dining-room, 
and  Aunt  Susan  was  about  to  say  grace 
when  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Father  Rear- 
don's  cheery  voice  was  heard. 

"  It's  only  my  overcoat  that's  wet,"  he  said, 
as  Dick  ran  out  to  greet  him.  "  I  ought  not 
to  have  come  into  anybody's  house  dripping 
in  this  way,  but  I've  had  a  telegram." 

"So  have  we  I"  said  Dick. 

SeateJ  at  the  brightly  lit  dinner  table.  Fa- 
ther Reardon  was  seen  to  be  a  very  tall  man, 
with  a  ruddy  skin  and  white  hair.  His  keen 
blue  eyes  seemed  ta  hold  a  perpetual  smile, 
and  he  brought  sunshine  wherever  he  came. 
When  he  had  occasion  to  rebuke  any  of  his 
parishioners,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sunshine  were 
veiled  by  a  cloud. 

"How  pleasant  it  seems  here  after  the 
darkness  and  the  rain  outside!  Ah,  my  dear 
children,  how  happy  you  are!  I  hope  you  are 
grateful." 

"  Indeed  we  are,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  We  are  doubly  grateful  when  we  remem- 
ber that  we  have  the  blood  of  the  MacCarthys 


in  our  veins,"  said  Dick,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
his  sister. 

Father  Reardon  did  not  understand  this. 
He  took  it  seriously.  "  You  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  you  have  a  good  father,  Richard,  and  a 
kind  aunt, and  everything  around  you  that  can 
help  to  make  a  good  man  of  you.  This  even- 
ing I  saw  a  great  contrast  to  this."  And  the 
good  priest  sighed.  "  I  had  a  telegram,  as  I 
said.  'Twas  from  Mr.  Duffy,  of  New  York.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  Brogans,  and  found  out 
what  it  all  meant." 

"What  Brogans,  Father? — the  family  on 
the  hill?"  asked  Aunt  Susan. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Father  Reardon;  "theyr^ 
the  rich  Brogans.  It's  the  poor  Brogans  I'm 
speaking  of — Mrs.  Brogan  and  Jimmy." 

It  suddenly  dawned  or^  Aunt  Susan's  mind 
that  Brogan  was  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
telegram. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "surely  we 
are  not  expected  to  take  charge  of  Jimmy 
Brogan — " 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  priest.  "It  will  be 
a  kind  act — that  is,  if  any  act  that  separates  a 
boy  from  his  mother  can  be  called  kind.  But 
if  you'll  take  him  it  will  relieve  some  of  his 
mother's  heartbreak,  I'm  sure." 

'  I  suppose  he'll  go  in  the  steerage,"  said 
Elizabeth,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction, 
"and  we  shall  not  have  much  to  do  with  him." 

Father  Reardon  looked  at  Elizabeth  in 
surprise. 

"No:  I  don't  think  so;  his  uncle  wants 
him  to  travel  in  the  most  comfortable  way — 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

IV. — Elizabeth  and  St  Elizabeth. 

Father  Reardon,  having,  according  to  his 
custom,  refused  the  dessert — much  to  the 
amazement  of  Lucy,  who  could  not  under-  ' 
stand  how  any  human  being  could  refuse 
ice-cream, — began : 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  telegram  from  Mr, 
Duffy,  asking  me  to  see  the  Brogans.  I  went 
over  there,  and  found  Mrs  Brogan  and  Jimmy 
in  the  greatest  distress.  'O  Father,'  Mrs. 
Brogan  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  has  struck  us,  and  we're  the  most 
miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1 ' 
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'That  happens  very  frequently,  Mrs.  Brogan,' 
said  I ;  '  when  we  have  what  we  want,  we  often 
find  that  it  brings  more  sorrow  than  joy  with 
it.'  'True  enough,'  Mrs.  Brogan  said.  'And,' 
I  remarked — I  hope  you'll  mind  it,  too,  chil- 
dren,— *  what  we  pray  for  and  what  God  does 
not  grant  is  generally  what  we  ought  not  to 
have.'" 

Lucy  b'ushed  a  little.  She  had  been  pray- 
ing very  hard  for  a  tricycle,  although  Aunt 
Susan  had  told  her  over  and  over  again  that 
she  had  better  pray  for  .spiritual  graces. 

"  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Brogan  has  a  letter 
from  the  old  country,  from  Jimmy's  uncle, 
who  is  rich,  asking  for  Jimmy.  This  uncle 
wants  t)  educate  him.  He  has  put  the  funds 
for  Jimmy's  passage  in  Mr.  Duffy's  hands,  and 
he  wants  him  at  once.  And  so  Mr.  Duffy — 
good  Christian  man  that  he  is — thought  that 
you  might'look  after  the  boy" 

'Why  can't  his  mother  look  after  him?" 
asked  Aunt  Susan,  rather  nervously.  "  Of 
course  if  I  were  going  it  would  be  different, 
but— '■ 

"Oh,  I  know,"  answered  the  priest;  "but 
Elizabeth  is  so  wise  and  well-conducted,  that 
Jimmy's  mother  trusts  her  entirely;  so  she 
has  no  objection  to  confiding  him  to  you." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  Elizabeth  began ;  "  but  I  have 
an  objection — " 

Father  Reardon  did  not  hear  her.  He  was 
too  much  interested  in  Jimmy.  "Poor  Mrs. 
Brogan  can  not  go  herself  It  seems  that  her 
husband  left  some  debts,  and  she  is  paying 
them  off  Poor  woman!  She  and  Jimmy  have 
not  only  had  to  earn  their  living,  but  to  put 
aside  every  cent  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  these  claims.  Jimmy  milks  the 
four  cows  every  day,  and  does  all  the  chores. 
When  he  goes  she  shall  have  to  hire  a  boy ; 
but  she  will  not  leave  Thornydale  until  every 
cent  her  husband  owed  is  paid  by  her  exer 
tions." 

"Will  not  the  uncle  help  her?"  asked  Aunt 
Susan. 

"  No :  he  says  very  little  about  her.  He 
wants  Jimmy.  And  she  feels  that  the  boy 
ought,  for  his  own  good,  to  go.  But  it  is  Hke 
tearing  her  heartstrings  out.  He  will  be  ready 
to  start  with  you." 


"  I  do  not  see  why  he  need  be  tacked  on 
to  us,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  Can't  he  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  purser?  I  don't  .see  why  we 
should  be  bothered  with  him.  I  think  it's  a 
shame.  Father  Reardon ! " 

Father  Reardon  looked  bewildered.  He 
could  not  understand  what  Eli^cabeth  meant 
"Well,"  he  .<5aid,  after  a  pau«e, "  I  am  glad 
little  Jimmy  will  have  his  chance.  He  is  in- 
dutrious,  and,  please  God,  he  may  be  a  good 
priest  some  day.  I  suppose  you'll  take  him 
with  you?   His  uncle  lives  in  Dublin" 

Aunt  Susan  was  silent.  She  followed  her 
usual  policy.  She  would  hear  the  young  peo- 
ple talk,  and  then  decide. 

"But  it  will  be  awful,  Father  Reardon!" 
said  Elizabeth,  "We'll  have  no  pleasure  at 
all.  Just  to  think  of  having  that  ragged  little 
Jimmy  Brogan  with  us  all  the  time ! " 

There  was  a  painful  pause.  Dick  felt  ashamed 
of  Elizabeth.  Father  Reardon  said  gravely, 
after  a  time : 

"  Is  it  Elizabeth  who  talks  ? —  Elizabeth, 
whose  patron  and  model  ought  to  be  the 
august  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary !  Remember, 
my  dear,  that  you  are  speaking  of  a  poor 
child  who  has  no  friends, — who,  separated 
from  his  mother,  on  his  way  to  a  strange  land, 
will  be  doubly  friendless." 

Elizabeth  flushed,  and  forgetting  her  usual 
dignity,  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry. 

"But,  Father,  just  think  of  it!"  she  said. 
"  The  Thorndykes  will  be  on  board  the 
steamer.  They're  such  friends  of  ours!  And 
so  stylish !  What  will  they  think  when  they  see 
Jimmy  Brogan,  the  milk-boy,  running  after 
us  all  the  time?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think ! "  said  Dick. 
"Jimmy  suits  me  better  than  Alf  Thomdyke. 
Why,  Alf  can't  send  a  ball  straight  to  save 
his  life!  It  wouldn't  do,  Elizabeth, — we  can't 
be  thinking  about  the  Thorndykes  all  the 
time." 

"  Elise  Thorndyke  is  just  too  refined!" 

"Well,  if  she  is,  she  will  not  object  to 
Jimmy;  and  if  she  isn't,  she  can't  play  on  my 
side.  That's  all!" 

"  St.  Elizabeth  was  a  princess,"  said  Father 
Reardon,  gently;  "yet  she  loved  the  poor.** 
(to  be  continued.) 
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A  Soldier's  Devotion  to  the  Rosary. 


Antoine  Lefebvre,  an  old  soldier  covered 
with  wounds,  was  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital  of 
the  Incurables  at  Antwerp,  and  there  became 
a  Catholic.  Frofti  his  attendant,  a  good  Sister 
of  Charity,  he  learned  to  say  the  Rosary,  and 
it  pained  him  very  much  not  to  have  practised 
this  beautiful  devotion  all  his  life.  One  day, 
pondering  over  the  matter,  he  exclaimed : 
"  How  much  I  have  lost  through  my  igno- 
rance! I  would  have  said  the  Rosary  daily 
had  I  known  of  it.  How  shall  I  repair  this 
great  loss  ?  O  mighty  Queen  of  the  Rosary, 
obtain  for  me  the  grace  of  living  three  years 
longer,  and  I  promise  to  say  as  many  Rosaries 
as  there  have  been  days  in  my  life!" 

He  then  said  to  himself:  "I  am  now  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age.  If  God  grant  my  request  I 
shall  live  to  be  sixty  years,  or  2 1 ,900  days  old, 
and  hence  I  shall  have  to  say  twenty  Rosaries 
every  day  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But*  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  He  therefore 
set  to  work,  says  the  chronicler,  reciting  his 
beads  with  the  zeal  of  a  traveller  who  wanders 
under  the  burning  sun  and  wishes  to  reach 
the  pleasant  shade. 

Being  accustomed,  as  soldiers  generally  are, 
to  punctuality  and  strict  discipline,  he  never 
once  retired  to  rest  until  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  letter.  As  before  he  had  carried 
his  gun,  so  now  he  carried  his  beads,  and  a 
little  memorandum-book,  wherein  he  scrupu- 
lously marked  every  Rosary  which  he  had 
recited,  until  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  he 
had  finished  the  2 1  .Qooih.  Hardly  had  he  said 
the  last  Ave  than  God  called  him  to  a  better 
world.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
he  had  invoked  our  Blessed  Mother  many 
thousand  times,  and  who  will  say  that  she 
did  not  hear  his  petUion  to  help  him  at  the 
hour  of  death? 

Dear  young  reader,  why  should  not  you 
also,  like  that  pious  old  soldier,  resolve  to  say 
daily  a  few  decades  of  that  beautiful  devotion, 
which  brings  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  just  and 
contrition  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner, — in  which 
we  pray  for  heavenly  aid  during  life  and  "at 
the  hour  of  our  death"? 


A  Cistercian  Pope. 


Many  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  sepul- 
chre of  Blessed  Eugenius  III.,  who,  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  had  been  a 
Cistercian  monk.  On  a  certain  day,  not  long 
after  the  Holy  Father's  death.  Brother  Stabilis, 
a  native  of  Rome,  fell  asleep  shortly  after 
midday,  and  in  his  sleep  Blessed  Eugenius 
appeared  to  him,  and  said:  "Do  you  know 
me,  Stabilis  ?  "  The  Brother  answered  that  he 
knew  him  perfectly  well.  The  holy  Pope  then 
asked  him  why  he  had  never  been  to  visit 
him.  Stabilis  replied  that  knowing  he  was 
dead  how  could  he  think  of  visiting  him? 
Blessed  Eugenius  then  seemed  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  leading  him  to  his  tomb,  said: 
"  If  only  you  seek  me  here,  you  shall  not  de- 
part without  receiving  a  blessing  from  God." 

As  soon  as  the  bell  sounded  for  the  Office, 
Stabilis  arose  in  haste,  and,  going  to  the  tomb, 
prayed  earnestly,  with  tears  and  sighs,  that  he 
might  receive  the  favor  that  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Pope  Eugenius.  Nor  did  he  pray  in 
vain :  his  left  hand  and  arm,  which  had  been 
paralyzed  for  many  years,  were  suddenly  re- 
stored to  perfect  soundness.  He  found  that  he 
had  no  infirmity  in  them  at  all,  and  what  he 
could  not  obtain  through  the  aid  of  physicians 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  merits  of  Blessed  Eugenius. 

This  same  holy  Pope  had  such  love  of  the 
religious  life  that,  though  he  was  surrounded 
outwardly  with  the  pomp  of  his  high  station, 
beneath  his  pontifical  dress  he  ever  retained 
his  monastic  habit,  and  slept  in  his  cowl  and 
coarse  robe.  His  bed,too,was  only  a  straw  mat- 
tress, though  surrounded  by  purple  curtains 
and  posts  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold. 


In  the  acts  of  the  canonization  of  St.Thomas 
of  Cantalupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died 
in  1282,  and  was  canonized  in  1330  a  witness 
who  had  spoken  of  invoking  "Our  Lady"  was 
asked  by  the  Italian  commissioner  what  lady 
she  meant.  She  answered  that  of  course  she 
meant  the  Lady  of  Heaven,  and  that  such  was 
the  common  mode  in  her  country  of  calling 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
} 
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Turning  to  God. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 

*'  7^  EST,  rest,  O  rest !  "  the  weary  sinner  cries ; 

-'' *  "  O  loathsome  world,  from  thee  I  long  to  go ! " 
And  takes  for  penitence  remorse  that  dies 

When  some  new  pleasures  new  attractions  show. 

Art  weary  of  thy  sin?   Or  of  the  world, 
Because  thy  yanity  has  suffered  wound, — 

Because  thy  pride  into  some  ditch  lies  hurled, — 
Because  no  clients'  fulsome  praises  sound  ? 

Self  pitying  sinner,  ask  yourself  such  things — 
Such  things  as  probe  the  very  heart  of  you, — 

If  to  war  heart  your  selfish  sorrow  clings 
For  others'  falseness,  not  that  God  is  true. 

Love's  but  a  name,  if  we  but  burn  for  Him 
Because  the  words  we  trusted  are  but  lies, — 

If  by  our  kind  betrayed  we  turn  to  Him, 
Ready  to  sin  when  our  brief  sorrow  dies. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY     KATHLEEN    O'MEARA. 


(Continued.) 
N' February  9.  18 18.  M.  Vianney  set 
out  toward  his  unknown  parish.  The 
village  of  Pombes,  buried  in  the  midst 
of  fields  now  covered  with  snow,  wa>  not  easy 
to  find.  The  wayfarer  wandered  along  by  the 
banks  of  the  Fontblin  until  he  lost  his  way. 
At  last  a  little  shepherd  met  him,  and  led  him 
back  to  the  right  path.  The  Cure  observed 
the  towers  of  a  feudal  castle  in  the  distance, 


and  asked  who  lived  there.  The  answer  was, 
"  Mademoiselle  d'Ars.  They  call  her  the 
mother  of  the  poor." — "That  is  a  beautiful 
name,"  remarked  the  priest;  and  he  walked  on. 

This  amiable  lady  was  almost  the  first 
acquaintance  he  made  at  Ars,  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  beautiful  name  was  the 
true  expression  of  a  beautiful  life  His  noble 
parishioner  was  a  type  of  thegrande  dame  of 
old  Catholic  France.  Her  small  figure  was 
full  of  grace  and  dignit}';  she  was  spirituelle, 
clever,  and  hospitable  as  a  patriarch.  Her  de- 
votedness  to  the  poor  made  a  great  bond 
between  her  and  the  new  pastor,  and  their 
souls  were  soon  drawn  together  in  a  holy 
friendship. 

Mademoiselle  d'Ars  was  over  sixty  years 
of  age  and  delicately  framed,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  her  wading  up  to  her  ankles  in  snow 
to  early  Mass  in  the  winter  time.  Seeing  her 
arrive  one  wet  morning  soaked  through,  the 
Cure  remarked  that  she  ought  to  haVe  some 
sort  of  little  carriage.  *'  M.  le  Cure,  the  poor 
can't  afford  to  give  me  one,"  was  the  reply. 
And  it  expressed  admirably  the  nature  of  her 
relation  toward  them.  Every  penny  she  could 
scrape  from  he*  own  necessities  belonged  by 
right,  she  considered,  to  the  poor;  but,  not 
content  with  giving  them  gold  and  silver,  she 
gave  her  personal  service  when  they  needed 
it:  she  swept  out  their  rooms  when  they  were 
sick,  and  even  washed  and  cooked  for  them 
if  they  had  no  one  to  perform  these  offices. 
Such  a  soul  was  sure  to  appreciate  M.  Vianney, 
and  she  soon  held  him  in  profound  venera- 
tion. "  Pray  hard  that  he  may  be  spared,"  she 
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would  say  to  the  poor ;  "  for  if  he  dies  we  shall 
never  see  his  like  again." 

This  valiant  woman  was  a  great  help  lo  the 
pastor,  who  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
indeed  but  little  piety  in  his  parish.  There 
were  a  few  fervent  souls  who  made  ccnsoling 
exceptions,  but  the  contrary  rule  was  general ; 
the  people  were  addicted  to  sinful  ways.  M. 
Vianney's  intense  devotion  to  the  Eucharist 
was  his  grand  resource  in  this  grave  and 
pressing  responsibility.  He  resolved  to  make 
a  crusade  for  the  conversion  of  his  erring  flock 
by  inaugurating  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  scheme  was  warmly 
adopted  by  Mademoiselle  d'Ars  and  a  few 
other  devout  souls.  They  persuaded  some 
pious  young  girls  to  come  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  adoration  daily;  these  in  turn  induced 
their  parents  to  come,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
little  church  was  seldom  without  a  watcher 
before  the  tabernacle.  One  poor  laborer  was  a 
subject  of  deep  consolation  and  delight  to  the 
Cure.  He  used  to  spend  hours  on  his  knees 
before  the  tabernacle,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
little  golden  door,  but  never  moving  his  lips. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  Our  Lord  all  the  time, 
my  friend?"  the  Cure  asked  him  one  day. — 
"I  say  just  nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  simple 
soul;  "I  only  look  at  Him,  and  He  looks 
at  me."  The  Cuie  of  Ars  loved  to  tell  his 
friends  about  this  simple  adorer  of  Jesus  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  would  dilate  on 
the  beauty  of  his  innocent,  childlike  prayer. 

The  parish  socn  began  to  change  its  aspect 
under  the  influence  of  the  pastor's  holiness 
and  zeal.  His  exhortations  were  so  ardent 
that  the  people  said  of  him:  "  He  draws  our 
souls  to  God  whether  we  will  or  no."  He 
"beguiled"  them  into  loving  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin in  spite  of  their  tepidity  and  sloth.  One 
day  a  group  of  giddy  girls  who  had  reluc 
tantly  consented  to  come  to  confession  were 
waiting  their  turn.  TheXTure  came  unexpect- 
edly out  of  the  sacri.sty,  and  said :  "  My  chil 
dren,let  us  say  our  Rosary."  He  knelt  down 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  began  to  recite  it, 
and  their  hearts  were  moved  to  sudden  com- 
punction. They  wept  bitter  tears,  and  resolved 
thenceforth  to  lead  new  lives ;  and  so  fervent 
was  their  repentance  that  the  Cure  founded  the 


Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  there  and  then. 

The  conversion  of  this  parish,  where  there 
was  "so  little  love  of  God,"  was  the  grand 
miracle  of  his  life ;  but  many  gracious  minor 
ones  were  wrought  in  the  early  days  of  his 
sojourn  there,  and  began  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  The  first  that  is  recorded  has  a  perfume 
of  the  "  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis."  Mad- 
emoiselle d'Ais  took  the  Cure  a  bunch  of  lilies 
on  Vxsfete  (St  John's  Day);  he  laid  them  out- 
side the  window  in  the  sun,  and  forgot  all 
about  them,  until  eight  days  afterward  he  saw 
them  there  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been 
gathered.  On  some  one  present  exclaiming  at 
the  wonder,  the  Cure  remarked  with  a  smile : 
"  Why,  Mademoiselle  d'Ars  must  be  a  saint! " 

But  people  were  beginning  to  find  out  where 
the  saint  was.  The  Vicomte  d'Ars,  brother  of 
the  chatelaine,  came  to  stay  at  the  castle,  and, 
being  a  man  of  great  piety  and  of  a  spiritual 
mind,  at  once  recognized  the  sanctity  of  the 
young  parish  priest.  He  used  to  say  that  \sy 
see  M.  Vianney  say  Mass  was  enough  to  con- 
vert the  most  obdurate  sinner.  He  looked,  in 
truth,  like  a  seraph  on  the  altar.  Even  when 
saying  his  breviary  his  face  was  luminous  as 
an  angel's ;  the  children  used  to  watch  him, 
and  they  said  he  had  a  way  of  turning  his 
face  toward  the  tabernacle  and  smiling,  "as 
if  the  good  God  were  telling  him  something 
pleasant."  Catherine  Lassagne,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  presbytery,  used  to  hide  in  a 
dark  corner  that  she  might  see  him  at  his 
prayers.  "  Many  a  time,"  she  said,  "  I  watched 
him  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  Our  Lord  must 
have  been  visible  to  him.  It  made  me  feel 
such  a  sinner  when  I  saw  him  in  the  early  dawn 
on  his  knees  before  the  tabernacle,  his  wan, 
worn  features  wearing  such  a  light  on  them — 
such  an  expression  as  I  never  could  describe! " 

These  long  watches  before  the  tabernacle 
were  the  weapons  with  which  the  pastor 
fought  and  wrestled  for  the  salvation  of  his 
flock.  One  of  the  great  enemies  he  had  to 
fight  against  was  that  universal  one,  love  of 
amusement.  He  obtained  many  signal  victo- 
ries over  this  insidious  and  powerful  demon, 
but  never,  perhaps,  a  more  triumphant  one 
than  that  which  took  place  on  the  annual /^/# 
of  the  village.  The  people  from  time  imme- 
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morial  held  high  festival  "in  honor"  of  tlreir 
patron  saint — eating  and  drinking  double 
rations,  dancing  and  making  merry  from  early 
morn,  and  carrying  on  the  rejoicing j  at  night 
in  a  ball  that  lasted  till  daybreak.  This  last 
part  of  the  festivities  was  the  Cure's  special 
horror;  he  knew  it  was  the  ruin  of  many 
innocent  souls,  and  he  resolved  to  do  away 
with  it  at  all  costs.  The  mayor,  who  was  a 
good  Christian,  agreed  with  him,  and  prom- 
ised to  forbid  the  ball;  but  several  young 
men  of  the  village  went  to  the  prefect  and 
obtained  a  counter- permission  to  have  it.  This 
left  no  appeal,  the  mayor  said.  But  the  Cure, 
who  had  reserve  forces,  was  not  to  be  beaten. 
The  day  came,  and  the  merry-making  was 
kept  up  with  the  usual  spirit  till  evening.  Then 
the  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  fiddling 
began,  and  the  young  men  assembled  for  the 
ball.  But,  lo !  there  were  no  partners  to  dance 
with.  The  girls  were  all  in  the  church,  saying 
the  Rosary  with  M.  le  Cure,  instead  of  gjing 
to  the  dance  where  the  devil  was  waiting  for 
them.  The  Cure  had  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters on  his  side,  and  the  young  men  took 
their  defeat  good  humoredty.  This  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  annual  bill. 

The  same  fate  befell  a  number  of  other 
wicked  and  dangerous  customs.  The  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  for  instance,  was  neglected : 
the  shops  were  kept  open  and  work  was  done 
just  as  on  week-days.  The  Cure  never  ceased 
praying  and  preaching  till  he  made  the  people 
see  the  sinfulness  of  this  disobedience  to  God 
and  the  Church,  and  by  degrees  persuaded 
them  to  hold  the  day  sacred.  More  than  one 
miracle  was  granted  to  help  them  to  this  good 
resolution.  Once,  in  harvest  time,  while  the 
people  were  at  High  Mass,  the  wind  rose  and 
blew  with  violence;  heavy  clouds  gathered, 
and  everything  announced  a  storm.  The  Cure 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  forbade  his  flock  to 
touch  the  corn  that  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
promising  them  in  the  name  of  God  that  they 
should  have  plenty  of  fine  weather  to  carry 
on  the  harvest  if  they  kept  holy  the  Sunday. 
They  did  so,  and,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  of 
all  the  weather-wise  elders,  the  storm  passed 
away,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  there  was  no 
rain  for  a  fortnight. 


By  the  same  gentle  but  powerful  means 
he  contrived  to  do  away  with  the  two  public 
houses  that  were  the  curse  of  Ars.  The  people, 
hearkening  to  his  words, gave  up  drink;  and 
those  agents  of  the  devil,  the  venders  of  alco- 
hol, finding  their  trade  falling  off,  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  carried  their  poison  elsewhere. 
The  change  worked  in  Ars  by  their  departure 
was  incalculable.  The  people  went  regularly 
to  church,  they  frequented  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  rested  visibly  upon 
the  village.  Some  years  later  an  inhabitant 
of  the  country  declared  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  through  the  fields  in  harvest 
time,  when  they  were  full  of  laboring  men 
and  women,  and  that  he  never  once  heard  a 
profane  or  unbecoming  expression.  He  hap- 
pened to  remark  on  this  to  one  of  the  labor- 
ers, and  observed  that  it  spoke  highly  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  population ;  but  the 
peasant  answered  with  straightforward  sim- 
plicity: "Ah,  monsieur,  we  are  no  better  here 
than  in  other  villages,  but  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  misbehave  ourselves  so  close  to 
a  saint!" 

The  Cure  of  Ars  soon  found  that  his  church 
was  too  small  to  contain  the  whole  population 
of  the  village  that  now  crowded  to  every  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  so  he  resolved  to  add  a  chapel 
to  it.  He  built  the  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  John ;  but  when  this  was  done  it  had  to  be 
paid  for.  and  the  Cure  had  no  money.  Every 
penny  he  had  collected  had  gone  straight 
from  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  and  he  found 
himself  absolutely  without  funds  when  the 
architect  sent  in  his  bill.  He  begged  for  a  few 
days'  time,  and  then,  taking  his  beads,  he  went 
out  for  a  walk.  He  was  very  much  distressed, 
for  he  kne  .v  not  where  to  turn  f  jr  the  money ; 
and  he  was  full  of  remorse  for  having  impru- 
dently got  himself  into  this  dilemma.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  stepped  from  a  field  out  on  the 
highroad,  a  stranger  rode  up,  and,  stopping 
his  horse,  accosted  him  with  a  gracious  salu- 
tation, and  inquired  after  his  health.  "  I  am 
well  enough, monsieur,"  replied  the  holy  man ; 
"  but  I  am  dreadfully  worried." — "  Your  pa- 
rishioners are  hard  to  manage.  I  suppose?" — 
"  No :  they  are  very  docile  and  good,  on  the 
contrary.  That  is  not  what  is  worrying  me. 
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But  I  have  built  a  chapel  and  I  have  no  money 
to  pay  the  architect."  The  stranger  made  no 
reply,  and  the  Cure,  thinking  he  was  annoyed 
by  what  looked  like  an  indirect  appeal  for 
help,  bowed  and  was  passing  on,  when  the 
other  said:  "  M.  le  Cure,  take  this  to  pay  for 
your  chapel.  I  commend  myself  to  your  pray- 
ers." He  slipped  a  large  sum  of  money  into 
M.  Vianney's  hand,  and  rode  away  without 
waiting  to  hear  his  thanks.  The  Cure  never 
saw  him  again,  and  never  heard  who  he  was. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  myste- 
rious messengers  who  were  to  come  to  his 
aid  in  difficulties  of  the  kind.  He  bestowed 
alms,  founded  good  works,  and  gave  away 
money  with  the  prodigal  generosity  of  one 
who  draws  upon  boundless  resources.  It 
happened  from  time  to  time  that  the  supply 
stopped,  and  then  there  followed  a  period  of 
dark  anxiety  to  those  who  reckoned  on  the 
Cure  to  meet  imperative  demands.  But  he 
was  never  disturbed  by  these  delays;  he  sim- 
ply turned  to  his  "consuls,"  as  he  called  the 
saints,  and  summoned  them  to  send  in  the 
necessary  funds;  and  though  he  was  some- 
times obliged  "  to  din  it  into  their  ears,"  as  he 
said,  they  never  failed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ments. They  sent  the  money  in  ways  that 
would  almost  suggest  the  exercise  of  a  sense 
of  humor  in  the  saintly  consuls;  they  stowed 
it  away  in  holes  and  corners,  as  if  to  give 
their  holy  client  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise. 
Catherine  Lassagne  says  he  used  to  go  about 
diligently  searching  for  gold  and  bank-notes, 
as  if  he  knew  they  were  hid  away  and  had 
only  to  be  hunted  for;  he  frequently  came  on 
large  sums  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat  that  had 
been  empty  for  days ;  once  he  was  attracted 
by  something  glittering  in  the  heap  of  dead 
ashes  in  the  kitchen  grate,  and  on  poking 
amongst  them  he  found  a  quantity  of  gold 
coins;  he  laughed  gentjy  at  this  trick  of  his 
consuls,  just  as  a  child  might  on  finding  the 
object  of  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

He  was  in  terrible  straits  once  for  a  sum 
of  three  thousand  francs  that  was  due  on  a 
certain  day.  The  children  of  his  orphanage 
began  a  novena  to  St  Joseph  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  but  they  came  to  the  eighth  day  and 
the  consuls  had  done  nothing.  The  Cuie  said 


to -a  friend  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon:  "I 
am  greatly  worried;  I  owe  three  thousand 
francs  that  must  be  paid  to-morrow.  One 
should  beware  of  going  in  debt."  Next  morn- 
ing, when  coming  from  his  catechism,  he 
met  this  friend,  and  hurried  away  from  him 
with  the  remark:  "I  must  go  and  count  my 
money."  He  went  into  the  house,  walking 
like  one  who  carried  a  heavy  weight.  Pres- 
ently he  came  out  of  his  room,  and  said  to 
his  friend,  who  was  waiting  below :  "  Well,  we 
have  found  lots  of  money !  The  load  was  so 
heavy  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  It  weighed 
down  my  pockets;  I  had  to  hold  them  up 
with  both  hands.  I  was  afraid  the  people 
would  see  me."  His  friend  asked  him  where 
he  had  got  all  this  money,  and  on  the  Cure 
replying  evasively,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had 
"found  it  somewhere,"  the  other  said  ear- 
nestly: "M.le  Cure,  I  wish  you  would  teach 
me  ho>v  to  perform  miracles."  The  holy  man's 
countenance  grew  suddenly  grave,  and  after 
a  moment's  reflection  he  said:  "My  friend, 
there  is  nothing  that  disconcerts  and  baffles 
the  devil,  and  draws  down  grace  from  God, 
like  fasting  and  watching.  When  I  was  able 
to  follow  my  own  will  on  this  head  I  obtained 
everything  I  wanted."  Here  the  tears  streained 
down  his  face,  and  he  continued:  "Now  I 
can't  go  without  food  as  I  used  to  do.  I  grow 
so  weak  that  I  can't  speak." 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Name  of  Power. 


llfHEN  Ali-Baba,  in  the  Persian  wood, 
^^  Before  the  robbers'  rock-sealed  cave 

Cried  "Sesame!"  its  magic  gave 
Qui(  k  entrance;  and  the  wond'ring  peasant  stood. 
Wide-eyed  and  speechless.mid  the  treasured  hoard, 

Th'  increasing  gain  of  years  of  theft. 

Laden  with  spoils,  the  cave  he  left 
Ere  half  its  glittering  beauty  was  explored. 

Jesus !  there  lurks  more  power  in  Thy  Name 
Than  ever  mag  c  "Sesame"  could  claim. 
Treasures  more  rare  than  gems  or  gold — 
Treasures  undreamed  of  and  untold — 
Treasures  of  grace  that  all  of  earth  outshine 
Are  his  who  calls  upon  Thy  Name  divine. 

LuciLE  J.  Shaw. 
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The  Angelical  Salutation  and  Its  History. 


(Conclusion.) 

SUBSEQUENTLY  to  the  twelfth  century 
the  Ave  Maria  grew  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar and  universal  expression  of  devotion  to 
Our  Lady.  Clerics  repeated  it  as  an  invitatory 
in  reciting  the  Little  Oflfice;  the  laity  adopted 
it  as  their  favorite  formula  of  prayer  both  in 
public  and  private;  sermons  were  preached 
in  explanation  of  it;  it  was  embodied  in  the 
Rosary ;  frequent  references  to  it  appear  in  the 
quaint  ballads  and  legends  in  verse  of  mediae 
val  times.  We  read  of  humble  pilgrims  who 
greet  with  a  "Hail  Mary"  every  one  whom 
they  meet  on  their  way ;  of  noble  travellers 
who  never  pass  an  image  of  Mary  without 
pausingtosaluteher  in  the  well  known  words; 
of  gallant  warriors  who  repeat  them  five  times 
a  day  in  honor  of  the  five  letters  composing 
her  beloved  name.  The  Ave  Maria  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Christian  soldier  when 
marching  against  the  pagans,  his  rallying- cry 
on  the  field  of  battle;  publicly  recited  with  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  it  was  a  test  and 
sign  of  orthodoxy;  and  in  Nuremberg  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  police  regulations  prohib- 
ited any  beggar  from  soliciting,  alms  unless 
he  were  able  and  willing  to  recite  a  Pater  and 
an  Ave. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have 
been  customary  to  couple  the  salutation  of 
St.  Elizabeth  with  that  of  St  Gabriel.  The  first 
time  that  it  appears  in  MS.  is  in  the  form  of 
an  antiphon  in  a  work  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  dating  from  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
was  the  authorized  and  familiar  formula  which 
<:ame  into  use- in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  Jesus  was  added  later,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  gloss 
of  the  preceding  words.  No  more  definite 
reason  for  the  addition  is  known;  Cardinal 
Hosius,  speaking  on  the  subject,  says  vaguely 
that  the  Church  ordained  that  the  Holy  Name 
should  be  added,  without  stating  when  or 
where.  The  addition  gradually  found  its  way 
into  catechisms  and  prayer-books ;  it  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  in- 


stituted the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  He 
attached  an  indulgence  of  thirty  days  to  each 
recital  of  the  Angelical  Salutation,  ending 
with  the  words, "Jesus  Christ,  Amen."  This 
grant  was  confirmed  and  increased  to  sixty 
days  by  his  successor,  John  XXH. 

Of  the  second  or  precatory  part  of  the  for- 
mula no  mention  is  found  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  the  authority  of  Cardinal 
Bona  is  claimed  by  some  writers  for  the  asser- 
tion that  it  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  the  fifth  century.  "  The  Angel- 
ical Salutation,"  he  says,  "is  believed  to  have 
received  this  addition,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  Church,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
when  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  be 
the  true  Mother  of  God,  and  Nestorius,  the 
originator  of  the  shameful  heresy  opposed  to 
this  truth,  was  exposed  and  condemned." 
Cardinal  Baronius  shared  this  opinion,  though 
he  does  not  declare  it  to  be  a  positive  fact 
that  the  addition,  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us,"  which  came  to  be  uttered 
and  frequently  repeated  by  every  mouth,  was 
made  at  that  time.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  this  addition  in  the 
West,  but  because  it  has  always  been  wanting 
in  the  Greek  Church,  both  before  and  after 
the  schism.  The  Greek  formula  differs  from 
our  own  by  the  insertion  of  "Virgin  Mother 
of  God  "  before  "  full  of  grace  " ;  and  the  addi- 
tion after  "  fruit  of  thy  womb  "  of  the  words, 
"for  of  thee  the  Saviour  of  our  souls  was 
born." 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  date 
to  the  general  adoption  in  Europe  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Ave — the  prcetiuncula,  or 
invocation, — but  its  gradual  growth  may  be 
traced  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Polbertus  states  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  a  pious  lady,  and  by  direct  in- 
junction enjoined  on  her  the  use  of  it.  Some 
writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  probably  on  account  of  his  having 
attached  an  indulgence  to  it,  for  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  earlier  date.  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  public  use 
of  the  invocation,  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of" 
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God,  pray  for  us,"  in  commencing  his  sermons. 
It  is  also  found  without  the  final  clause,  "at 
the  hour  of  our  death,  Amen,"  in  MSS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  printed  breviaries 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  so-called  Profession  of  Faith,  too,  or 
Credo  of  Dante— if  the  authorship  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  him, — is  a  versification  of  the 
whole  formula  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  as 
we  now  have  it.  The  Synod  of  Narbonne 
( 1 5  5  I ),  in  prescribing  the  recitation  of  the  Ave 
Maria  at  the  close  of  the  instruction  on  the 
Gospel  in  churches,  gives  the  invocation,  but 
ends  with  the  word  sinners.  The  German 
councils  of  Augsburg  and  Constance  do  the 
same,  with  this  difference,  that  the  woid  poor 
is  inserted  before  sinners.  This  custom  is 
found  among  the  peasantry  of  some  parts  of 
Germany  at  the  present  day,  though  the  final 
clause, "  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death,  Amen," 
is  never  omitted. 

This  short  prayer,  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  Angelical  Salutation,  indicates  the 
belief  of  Christians  in  the  power  of  Mary  with 
her  Son ;  the  Church  carefully  guards  against 
attributing  supreme  authority  to  her,  only 
entreating  her  intercession  on  behalf  of  her 
erring  children.  The  reason  why  it  was  sub- 
joined may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  any  petition  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  by  Lutherans  against  the  use 
of  the  Ave  Maria  by  Catholics.  "They  recite 
this  Salutation  as  a  prayer,"  says  Brentius, 
"though  there  is  no  sort  of  petition  in  it."  In 
answer  to  this  reproach  it  was  urged  that, 
though  no  explicit  request  was  contained  in 
this  formula,  the  elevation  of  heart  was  in  itself 
a  prayer;  thzt  iht  Amen  wherewith  it  con- 
cluded expressed  the  entreaty  that  the  salva- 
tion brought  to  earth  by  the  Incarnation  might 
be  extended  to  the  reciter ;  that  it  was  further- 
more a  thankful  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
and  His  Holy  Mother  for  the  benefits  of 
Redemption. 

Here  no  reference  is  made  to  the  invocation, 
but  we  find  it  mentioned  somewhat  later,  when 
Erasmus,  on  similar  grounds,  attacks  the  cus- 
tom of  preachers  to  prelude  their  discourses 
with  the  Angelical  Salutation.  This  custom  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 


whose  habit  it  was  before  beginning  a  sermon 
to  say,  Salutetur  Beata  Virgo,  and  recite  the 
"Hail  Mary."  "Wherefore,"  inquires  Erasmus, 
"should  the  preacher  call  upon  Mary  without 
asking  anything  from  her,  merely  repeating 
the  greeting  of  the  Angel  and  of  Elizabeth?  " 
To  this  objection  the  rejoinder  is  made  that 
since  before  announcing  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word  the  Angel  greeted  Mary, 
the  preacher  of  the  Word,  before  announcing 
it  to  the  people,  can  not  do  better  than  follow  * 
his  example;  moreover,  it  is  added,  the  inter 
cession  of  Mary  is  invoked  in  the  concluding 
phrase,  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,"  etc., 
thus  proving  tha^the  precatory  part  had  al- 
ready come  into  use. 

Finally,  Pope  Pius  V.  in  his  breviary  (1568) 
authoritatively  enjoined  upon  the  clergy  the 
recital  of  the  whole  formula  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  the  Canonical  Hours.  This 
injunction,  however,  applied  only  to  liturgical 
use,  not  the  practice  of  Christians  in  general ; 
consequently  the  shorter  form  is  met  with  in 
catechisms  and  other  publications  subsequent 
to  that  date;  and  it  lingered,  too,  on  the 
lips  of  the  people — always  slow  to  change — 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  which  the  full  form  was  universally 
adopted.  The  Dominican,  Peter  de  Bollo,  writ- 
ing in  1 6 10,  observes  that  in  France,  especially 
in  Lyons  whence  he  wrote,  it  would  be  well 
if  in  reciting  the  Rosary  the  general  use  in 
this  respect  were  conformed  to. 

Respecting  the  Rosary  so  much  has  already 
been  written,  that  any  remarks  upon  its  history 
and  use  would  be  superfluous  here;  but  in 
regard  to  the  devotion  of  the  Angelus  a  few 
words  may  be  added. 

The  origin  of  the  Angelus  Bell — which,, 
rung  at  dawn,  at  noon,  and  at  dusk,  calls  upon 
the  faithful  to  commemorate  the  Incarnation 
by  the  threefold  recital  of  the  Angelical  Salu- 
tation,— is  somewhat  doubtful.  Originally  it 
was  rung  only  in  the  evening,  at  sunset,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  Pope  Urban  II.  (1095), 
when  he  ordered  prayers  at  fixed  times  for  the 
Crusaders;  or  to  Calixtus  HI.  (1455),  who 
enjoined  intercession  for  the  Christian  army 
engaged  in  repelling  the  Turks,  Again,  the 
recital  of  an  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the 
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bell  rung  three  times  at  the  Elevation  in 
the  Mass,  in  remembrance  of  the  salutation  of 
the  Angel,  is  classed  among  the  numerous 
practices  instituted  by  St.  Bonavehture  to 
spread  devotion  to  Our  Lady;  and  the  ringing 
of  the  Angelus  is  also  assigned  to  him.  Others 
slate  that  it  was  originated  in  the  year  1 287 
in  Milan,  by  the  order  of  Humiliati,  who  used 
to  sound  a  bell  when  they  recited  the  Ave 
Maria  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  Pope 
John  XX  [I.  confirmed,  if  he  did  not  institute, 
the  custom  of  ringing  the  evening  Angelus; 
for  he  granted  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred 
days  to  all  who,  hearing  it,  should  recite  the 
*'Hail  Mary"  three  times.  This  indulgence 
was  increased  by  various  bishops,  and  the 
pious  custom,  spreading  from  diocese  to  dio- 
cese, from  country  to  country,  soon  became 
universally  observed  in  Europe.  The  "Sunset 
Bell,"  a  relic  of  Catholic  times,  may  still  be 
heard  to  sound  from  the  belfry  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  in  a  few  villages  of  England, 
though  to  the  mind  of  the  rustic  population 
on  whose  ear  it  falls  it  now  suggests  no  other 
thought  than  that  the  labor  of  the  day  is  done. 

The  Midday  Bell  was  the  next  to  be  intro- 
duced. In  France  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Louis  XI.  about  the  year  1472.  In 
Germany^  somewhat  previous  to  that  period, 
the  custom  prevailed  of  ringing  a  bell  on 
Friday  at  noon,  in  commemoration  of  Our 
Lord's  Passion, when  three"  Our  Fathers  "  and 
*'  Hail  Marys"  were  to  be  said,  and  an  indul- 
gence of  forty  days  gained  thereby ;  this  prac- 
tice was  extended  by  Pope  Calixtus  to  every 
day  in  the  week.  Finally,  Pope  Leo  X.  com 
manded  the  Angelus  Bell  to  be  rung  three 
times  daily,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might, 
after  the  example  of  David,  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  three  times  a  day.  "  Evening  and 
morning  aijd  at  noon  I  will  speak  and  de- 
clare." (Ps.,liv,  18.)  To  this  practice  he  granted 
an  indulgence  of  five  hundred  days,  and  Ben- 
edict XIII.  added  a  plenary  indulgence,  to  be 
gained  once  a  month  by  all  who  recited  the 
prayers  kneeling  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

Thus  we  find  the  triple  bell,  at  the  ringing 
of  which  one  or  three  "Our  Fathers"  and  as 
many  "  Hail  Marys  "  were  to  be  recited,  had 
become  an  established  custom  in  the  com- 


mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  slight 
difference  was  originally  made  in  the  manner 
of  ringing  at  the  various  hours,  the  midday 
signal  being  sounded  with  a  larger  bell  and 
for  a  shorter  time.  In  some  places  a  Pater 
Noster  or  Do  Profundis  for  the  dead  was  added 
at  night  after  the  third  Ave.  But  no  mention 
is  found  of  the  versicles,  Angelus  Domini 
nuntiavit  Maries,  etc.,  until  a  century  later, 
when  the  Synod  of  Prague  gives  the  formula 
as  we  have  it  now,  and  remarks  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church,  the 
Angelus  is  to  be  recited  after  that  manner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  we  have  written 
may  not  have  merely  an  historical  interest  for 
the  reader,  but  may  conduce  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Mother  of  God,  by  leading  to  the 
more  zealous  and  punctual  observance  of  a 
devotion  simple  in  its  nature  and  easy  of  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  ancient  tradition  and  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Nor 
should  we  confine  ourselves  to  repeating  the 
Angelical  Salutation  at  prescribed  times  and 
stated  hours,  but  rather  follow  the  counsel  of 
the  pious  writer  who  in  the  following  quaint 
couplet  reminds  us  that  there  is  no  moment 
of  our  life  in  which  we  can  not  with  advantage 
honor  and  invoke  our  Immaculate  Mother:' 

Omni  bora  Mariam  ora; 

Mariam  honora,  Mariam  adora. — 

"Pray  to  Mary  every  hour; 
Honor  her,  invoke  her  power." 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BV    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


XXII. 

MISS  MARRIOTT  proved  a  true  prophet. 
The  news  of  his  sister's  serious  illness 
brought  Gerald  Tyrconnel  to  Rome  as  fast 
as  steam  could  carry  him.  There  had  always 
subsisted  a  very  tender  affection  between  the 
brother  and  sister;  and, knowing  her  delicate 
constitution,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  told  that  she 
was  in  danger,  but,  without  a  moment's  delay 
in  starting,  hastened  at  once  to  her  bedside. 
He  entered  Rome  after  nightfall,  and  drove 
directly  to  his  mother's  lodgings.  The  dark 
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old  palace  seemed  full  of  gloom  as  he  enttred 
under  the  vast,  echoing  arch,  and  asked  the 
porter  who  emerged  to  view  for  Mrs.  T>r- 
connel's  apartment.  He  dared  not  inquire  how 
Kathleen  was,  but  his  heart  was  beating  pain- 
fully with  a  sense  of  foreboding  as  he  climbed 
the  stone  staircase  and  finally  rang  the  bell 
of  the  door  indicated. 

It  was  opened  by  his  mother's  maid,  who 
greeted  him  with  a  welcome  such  as  only  an 
Irish  servant  can  utter. 

"O  Mr.  Gerald!  but  it's  glad  I  am  to  see 
you!"  she  cried.  "And  Miss  Kathleen  will 
be  happy !  Don't  I  see  how  she's  fretting  for 
you  all  the  time!" 

" How  is  she,  Mary?"  he  asked,  reassured 
somewhat  by  the  last  words, 

"  Thank  God, she's  better,"  Mary  answered ; 
"but  she's  been  very  bad.  and  it's  hard  work 
the  mistress  and  Miss  Cecil  and  I  have  had 
to  bring  her  through.  The  doctor  says  good 
nursing  done  it,  and  it's  true  for  him.  She's 
had  the  best  of  it,  sure," 

"  Miss  Cecil ! "  repeated Ty rconnel,  wonder- 
ing if  he  heard  aright. 

"Sure  that's  Miss  Lorimer,"  said  Mary. 
"  She's  been  here  nearly  all  the  time,  and  an 
•angel  of  a  young  lady  she  is.  She's  got  a  way 
wid  her  that  takes  the  heart  out  of  your  breast. 
But  come  in  here,  Mr.  Gerald,  while  I  go  and 
tell  the  mistress  you've  come." 

She  opened  a  door,  and  Gerald  passed  into 
a  large,  dim  room,  where  at  first  he  could 
see  nothing  but  the  glow  of  the  fire  at  what 
seemed  a  remote  distance.  But  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  half-way  down  the  length 
of  the  apartment,  when  a  figure  rose  from  the 
depths  of  a  large  chair  and  came  to  meet  him. 

"  Your  patient  is  much  better,  doctor,"  said 
a  voice  which  sent  a  thrill  through  him  with 
its  remembered  tones.  "I  left  her  sleeping, 
and  have  been  very  n^ar  sleeping  myself  here 
in  the  dark," 

The  speaker  was  a  good  deal  sur{)rised 
when  the  supposed  doctor  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  hear  that  she  is 
better,"  was  the  reply  of  a  voice  that  she  too 
remembered.  "  But  instead  of  being  the  doc 
tor  I  am  Gerald  Ty  rconnel.  You,  I  think,  are 
Miss  Lorimer,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  first 


words  to  you  are  words  of  thanks  for  your 
kindness  to  my  sifter," 

••  O  Mr,  Tyrconnel ! "  said  Cecil.  "  The  want 
of  light  must  excuse  my  mistake,  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  come,  for  I  am  sure  that  your 
presence  will  be  Kathleen's  best  medicine. 
And  I  am  glad  also  that  you  have  come  just 
when  we  have  good  news  for  you.  Yes,  your 
sister  is  much  better," 

"Thank  God!"  said  Tyrconnel.  "  I  am 
infinitely  relieved  to  hear  it;  for  I  have  feared 
— everything.  She  is  very  fragile,  as  you  have 
no  doubt  perceived," 

*  Yes;  for  a  few  days  the  doctors  —  we 
all  —  were  very  apprehensive.  But  to-day  I 
can  perceive  that  she  is  improving,  I  fear, 
however,  that  you  can  not  hope  to  see  her 
to-night;  it  would  excite  her  too  much." 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  wait.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  she  is  better," 

"  Meanwhile  has  M rs, Try connel  heard  that 
you  are  here  ?  I  think  she  is  with  Kathleen. 
I  will  send  her  to  you  and  take  her  place," 

She  turned  to  go,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
meeting  between  nsother  and  son,  and  Tyr- 
connel made  no  effort  to  detain  her.  But  as 
he  moved  across  the  floor  to  open  the  door 
for  her,  he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  feeling : 

"  I  can  not  say  how  happy  I  am  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  which  made  my  last  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  such  a  bright  memory  in 
my  life;  nor  can  I  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
for  your  goodness  to  my  sister.  Words  are 
very  poor  in  expressing  such  obligations." 

"There  are  no  obligations  involved,"  re- 
turned Cecil,  quickly.  "  I  owe  your  sister  a 
great  deal — when  she  is  better  she  will  tell 
you  in  what  way, — and  I  have  become  warmly 
attached  to  her.  I  am  here,  therefore,  because 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  her.  No 
thanks  are  due  to  me :  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  to  thank  your  mother  for  allowing  me 
to  help  her." 

With  a  bend  of  her  head,  and  a  smile  which 
even  the  dim  light  revealed  full  of  sweetness, 
she  passed  him  and  was  gone. 

Tyrconnel  walked  slowly  back  the  length 
of  the  apartment  to  the  fire,  and  there  he 
itood,  looking  at  the  chair  from  which  Cecil 
had  risen,  and  so  lost  in  thought  that  he  did 
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not  heed  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  lights, 
until  his  mother  followed  a  few  minutes  later. 

Her  welcome  was  more  cordial  than  he 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  truth,  she  had  been 
so  wretched  over  one  child  that  her  heart 
was  unconsciously  softened  toward  the  other, 
and  she  could  not  but  be  glad  that  Kathleen 
should  have  the  great  happiness  of  seeing 
her  brother.  She  described  the  girl's  illness 
minutely,  dwelt  upon  its  symptoms,  told  what 
the  doctors  said,  and  finally  spoke  of  Cecil. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  Miss  Lorimer,"  she  said.  "At  first  I 
was  averse  to  letting  her  assist  me  in  nursing 
Kathleen,  but  she  seemed  so  anxious  that  I 
finally  yielded,  and  she  has  proved  a  treasure 
— so  capable,  so  prompt,  so  devoted,  I  have 
never  felt  more  grateful  to  any  one  than  I  do 
to  her;  for  she  has  really  sustained  me  during 
this  terrible  time  of  anxiety." 

"Why  did  you  not  summon  me  at  once?" 
asked  Tyrconnel.  "  I  should  not  be  here  now 
if  I  had  not  feared  what  illness  with  Kathleen 
must  mean." 

"It  did  not  seem  necessary:  the  doctors 
said  all  along  that  there  was  no  danger,  but 
I  knew  that  they  were  anxious." 

"And  she  is  positively  better?" 

"  Very  much  better,  but  I  dare  not  let  her 
know  to  night  that  you  are  here.  It  would 
excite  her  too  much.  Are  you  ill  yourself?" 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  concern,  as  it  struck 
her  how  pale  he  was.  "  You  really  look  so." 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  well,"  he  answered;  "but 
of  course  I  have  been  very  anxious,  and  have 
had  a  hurried  and  fatiguing  journey.  I  shall 
sleep  well  to  night." 

He  did  sleep  well,  but  in  his  dreams  he 
found  himself  again  and  again  advancing 
down  a  long  room — once  it  seemed  one  of 
the  vast  galleries  of  the  Vatican — to  meet 
Cecil  Lorimer,  who  came  toward  him  with 
outstretched  hand.  Just  before  awaking  he 
dreamed  of  her  as  he  had  seen  her  last  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  when  he  had  said  to 
himself  with  sadness  of  heart  that  he  should 
never  see  her  again — and  woke  with  a  thrill  to 
hear  the  bells  of  Rome  ringing  the  Angelus. 
He  rose  at  once,  and  having,  like  most 
Irishmen  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  a  deep 


strain  of  religious  feeling  in  his  nature,!  he 
went  out  to  find  a  church  in  which  to  return 
thanks  for  the  good  news  that  had  greeted 
him  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  to  render 
to  God  that  act  of  homage  which,  due  every- 
where, seems  specially  due  in  the  Eternal  City 
of  His  Vicar, 

There  is  not  any  part  of  Rome  where  one 
need  go  far  to  find  a  church.  Tyrconnel  found 
the  ever-open  portal  very  near  at  hand,  and 
entering,  passed  down  the  dim  nave  until  he 
found  a  Mass  in  progress  in  one  of  the  chapels. 
About  twenty  persons  were  gathered  before 
the  altar,  and  as  he  knelt  just  within  the  gates 
his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  figure  of  a  lady 
kneeling  in  front  of  him.  It  hardly  required 
the  grace  of  her  form  and  bearing  to  tell 
him  it  was  Cecil  Lorimer.  Instinct  told  him 
that  at  once,  and  his  surprise  was  great  to 
perceive  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  Catholic. 
He  was  very  certain  that  when  they  were  on 
the  ship  together  she  had  not  been  a  Catholic, 
and  he  watched  her  now  with  a  wonder  which 
amounted  to  a  distraction,  perceiving  that  not 
one  of  the  Roman  group  around  was  more 
devout  in  manner  than  herself  "  She  must  be  a 
Catholic ;  and  yet.  if  so,  it  is  strange  Kathleen 
should  never  have  mentioned  it,"  he  thought; 
not  knowing  that  after  their  visit  to  the  Vat- 
ican Kathleen  had  been  too  ill  to  write  to  him. 
After  the  Mass  was  over  he  waited  and 
met  Cecil — very  much  to  her  surprise — at  the 
door  of  the  church.  "  I  hope  that  I  need  not 
introduce  myself  again  by  daylight,"  he  said, 
as  he  advanced  toward  her.  "But  I  could 
not  blame  you  if  it  were  necessary,  for  we 
scarcely  saw  each  other  last  night." 

"  I  should  blame  myself,  however,  if  it  were 
necessary,"  replied  Cecil,  with  a  smile.  "Do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  all  our  days  of 
pleasant  companionship  on  the  ship?  I  told 
you  then  that  we  should  meet  again  some 
day.  I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  that  it 
was  you  who  doubted  it." 

"  I  had  forgotten  for  the  time  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Rohie,"  he  said,  "  Yet  even  in  Rome 
there  are  different  paths,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  yours  and  my  sister's  chanced  to  meet." 
"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure — I  may  say 
a  great  privilege — ^to  me  to  know  her,"  Miss 
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Lorimer  answered  "It  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  my  acquaintance  with  her  that  I 
have  'ound  the  road  which  leads  to  the  true 
Rome— the  City  of  St.  Peter." 

Involuntarily  Tyrconnel  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  warm  gesture  of  congratulation. 

"I  thought  you  must  be  a  Catholic  when 
I  saw  you  in  the  church,"  he  said.  "And  jet 
it  seemed  almost  incredible,  f  )r  you  certainly 
were  not  one  when  we  parted." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Certainly  I  was  not," 
she  answered  "  If  you  remember  the  night  of 
the  collision  with  the  iceberg  you  must  also 
remember  that  I  was  far  more  of  a  heathen 
than  anything  else.  But  I  think  I  was  rather 
a  high  minded  heathen.  That  is  all  which 
could  be  said  for  me.  I  believed  in  justice  and 
honor  and  truth  and  other  noble  abstractions, 
but  I  knew  as  little  as  possible  of  God,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  meaning  " 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  you  impressed 
meat  all  as  a  heathen,"  said  Tyrconnel, smil- 
ing; "but  I  remember  exceedingly  well  the 
doctrine  that  you  preached  of  the  possibility 
of  accomplishing  anything  by  will  and  effort. 
I  thought  it  rather  impracticable — the  views, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  of  one  who  had  no 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  life.  But  since 
then,  in  my  moments  of  darkest  discourage- 
ment, your  words  have  recurred  to  me  and 
strengthened  my  resolution.  I  have  fancied 
once  or  twice  that  you  might  like  to  know 
this;  for  I  thmk  I  perceived  in  you  a  very 
strong  desire  to  benefit  your  fellow-creatures." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  glow  in  her  eyes — 
the  glow  which  springs  from  deeply  touched 
feeling,  "  I  like  very  much  to  know  it,"  she 
said, "  especially  since  I  have  heard  what  dif- 
ficulties you  are  struggling  with.  I  never 
fancied  that  any  words  of  mine  could  help  a 
man  in  such  a  struggle — for  you  are  right  in 
thinking  that  I  have  little  practical  experience 
of  the  difficultie.s  of  life, — but  I  am  more  than 
glad  if  they  have  done  so,  I  am  grateful." 

"Ndy.  it  is  I  who  should  be — who  am^ 
grateful,"  he  said.  "  Kathleen  has  told  you,  I 
see,  something  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
do.  so  you  may  imagine  how  much  I  have 
needed  encouragement — but  what  an  egotist 
1  am  to  be  talking  of  myself,  without  asking  if 


you  have  seen  her  this  morning !  I  presume 
that  you  remained  with  my  mother  last  night." 

"Yes,  and  I  went  to  Kathleen's  bedside 
just  before  I  came  out.  She  was  sleeping  so 
calmly  and  sweetly  that  I  have  finally  laid 
aside  all  fear.  And  I  am  glad  to  think  what  a 
happiness  is  before  her  when  she  knows  that 
you  are  here."  They  had  reached  the  archway 
of  the  old  palace,  and  there  she  paused.  "  I 
will  bid  you  good-morning  here,"  she  said 
"  While  it  is  still  early — no  fashionable  people 
about  to  be  shocked — I  shall  go  home." 

"You  do  not  mean  that  you  will  walk?" 

"I  think  so — I  am  fond  of  walking, — but 
if  I  grow  tired  I  can  take  a  carriage  on  the 
way.  Tell  Kathleen  that  I  will  see  her  soon 
again;  and  when  you  are  at  leisure,  Mr. Tyr- 
connel, I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you!' 

"But  this  will  never  do,"  he  said.  "If  you 
will  not  allow  me  to  accompany  you — " 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  "  That  would 
not  answer  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  call  a  carriage  for 
you.  I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  social 
customs,  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  the  thing  for 
you  to  walk  across  Rome  unattended.  Come 
in,  and  I  will  send  the  concierge — what  do 
they  call  him  in  Italian? — for  a  carriage,  if 
you  will  not  return  to  my  mother's  apartment 
and  take  breakfast  with  us." 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  really  must  go  home 
now.  When  I  went  into  the  church  I  meant  it 
only  for  a  stopping  place  on  my  journey.  I  am 
sometimes  unconventional  when  I  can  safely 
be  so,  and  I  enjoyed  the  thought  of  walking 
across  Rome  alone  in  the  early  morning." 

"I  am  sorry  to  interfere  with  anything  which 
you  would  enjoy,  but  I  really  think  my  plan 
is  best." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  she  answered,  with  a  little 
sigh,  as  she  entered  the  court.  "  Send  for  the 
carriage,  please." 

The  carriage  was  sent  for — could  not  of 
course  be  found  at  once,  and  Tyrconnel  had 
a  few  more  minutes  of  conversation  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dark  old  archway.  Then  a  cab 
drove  up;  he  placed  Cecil  in  it,  and  after  it 
drove  away  bounded  as  lightly  as  a  boy  up 
the  stairs  to  his  mother's  apartment. 
(to  be  cxm^tinued.) 
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I. 


ALMSGIVING  changes  a  cross  into  a 
golden  key  that  opens  the  treasury  of 
Heaven.  One  little  coin  dropped  into  the 
beggar's  outstretched  hand,  like  the  grain  of 
wheat  that  produces  a  rich  ear,  will  multiply 
a  hundredfold  in  favor  of  him  Arho  bestows  it 
in  God's  name. 

In  the  year  1853  Bernadet,  a  simple  soldier 
of  the  44th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  stationed 
at  Reuil,  handed  to  M.  Germainville  (that 
Christian  philanthropist  who  during  long 
years  generously  devoted  his  time  and  labors 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
soldiers)  the  sum  of  eighty  francs,  destined  to 
the  "Holy  Childhood."  This  amount  was  so 
disproportibned  to  the  ordinary  resources  of 
a  private  soldier  that  M.  Germainville  could 
not  refrain  from  manifesting  some  surprise. 

"  My  friend,  you  must  have  made  many 
sacrifices  to  be  able  to  give  such  a  handsome 
sum." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  not  the  donor,"  said 
Bernadet ;  "  my  comrades  commissioned  me 
to  hand  this  offering  to  you  in  their  name.  The 
five  sous,  which  is  all  I  could  contribute,  are 
not  worth  mentioning." 

"Ah !  let  me  tell  you  that  there  you  are  in 
error.  A  cup  of  water  given  in  God's  name  to 
the  thirsty  is  like  the  dew  from  heaven  that 
causes  flowers  and  fruits  to  germinate.  Believe 
me,  ere  long  that  little  coin  will  be  changed 
into  gold  by  God's  own  right  hand.  He  always 
pays  compound  interest" 

"  May  it  be  soon,  then,  sir,"  answered  Ber 
nadet,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  My  aged  father  is 
even  now  suffering  from  hunger." 

M.  Germainville,  deeply  moved  by  this  filial 
sorrow,  after  a  moment's  pause  continued : 

"  My  son, '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.'  What  is  your  father's 
occupation  ?  " 

'Suffering,  I  may  say;  he  is  wretched,  and 
I  am  more  so  because  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  help  him." 

"  Has  he  no  friends,  no  relatives  ?  "  asked 
M.  Germainville. 


"Friends!  Misfortune  never  has  friends. 
He  had  a  daughter — but — " 

"She  is  dead,  perhaps?  " 

"Yes;  for  ingratitude  is  the  sepulchre  of 
the  heart,"  replied  the  soldier,  unconsciously 
rising  to  the  poetry  of  sorrow. 

"God.  who  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
will  not  allow  your  father  to  perish  from 
want." 

'Ah,  sir!  do  not  imagine  that  my  father 
deserves  adversity,"  exclaimed  Bernadet,  sud- 
denly recovering  his  sense  of  manliness  and 
military  dignity. 

"  I  had  no  such  thought."  said  M.  Germain- 
ville, pressing  warmly  the  hand  of  the  dutiful 
young  soldier;  "and  even  if  it  were  so  he 
would  not  be  less  worthy  of  my  interest.  For 
the  Christian,  misfortune  is  like  fire,  vvhich 
purifies  while  it  burns." 

"  My  father,"  rejoined  Bernadet, "  i^  an  aged 
soldier,  who,  after  having  .<:pent  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
now  finds  himself  worn  out  and  destitute  of 
the  means  of  subsistence." 

"  France  will  undoubtedly  pay  the  debt 
due  to  patriotism" 

"  France  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  she  is 
forgetful  sometimes." 

"  She  is  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful 
when  we  appeal  to  her  heart,  to  her  souvenirs. 
Young  man,  sit  down  at  this  table;  collect 
your  thoughts  a  moment,  and  write  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor.  Write  carefully,  and  let  your 
heart  dictate  it." 

"Thanks  for  your  kind  thought.  Bi;t  who 
would  remit  my  letter  to  him  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  provided  he  gets  it  ?  " 

"To  write  directly  to  the  Emperor  seema 
to  me  presumptuous.  Suppose,  sir,  that  I 
address  the  Minister?"  suggested  the  soldier. 

"  No :  write  to  the  Emperor." 

Bernadet  sat  down,  recollected  himself  a 
few  moments,  raised  his  heart  to  God,  and 
then  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  describing  his  father's  pitiable  con- 
dition. When  he  finished  he  handed  what  he 
had  written  to  M.  Germainville, 

"There  is  not  a  word  to  be  altered,"  said 
that  gentleman,  after  perusing  the  letter; 
"your  pen  has  expressed  the  plain  truth." 
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Bernadet  was  about  to  leave  when  he  sud- 
denly raised  his  hand  to  his  brow.  "An  idea 
strikes  me,"  said  he;  "to  ensure  the  success  of 
my  petition,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  backed  by  some  influential  personage." 

"Very  true,"  answered  M.  Germainville. 
"  Take  your  letter  and  come  with  me." 

II. 

The  above  dialogue  took  place  at  the  Car- 
melite Convent,  Rue  Vaugirard.  From  there 
to  the  Place  des  Petits  Peres  is  a  long]  way, 
and  the  day  was  rainy  and  blustering. 

"It  is  just  five  o'clock — later  than  I 
thought,"  said  M.  Germainville,  looking  at  his 
watch;  "however,  if  we  take  a  carriage  we 
shall  have  time  to  get  there." 

Then,  hailing  one,  he  bade  the  coachman 
drive  to  the  Place  des  Petits  Peres. 

"What  number,  sir?" 

"  I  will  notify  you  when  to  stop." 

"Very  well, sir."  And  the  driver  mounted 
the  box  and  started  off  at  a  brisk  rate. 

Bernadet  contemplated  the  benign  face  of 
M.  Grermainville  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

"  Is  the  person  that  we  are  going  to  in  a 
high  position?"  timidly  asked  the  soldier. 

"The  highest  in  France." 

"And  you  really  think  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  such  powerful  influence?" 

"  It  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  you  to 
join  your  fervent  entreaties  to  mine — but 
here  we  are!"  said  M.  Germainville,  taking 
Bernadet  by  the  arm.  "  We  have  made  good 
speed — just  twenty  minutes.  Come  now,  and 
we  will  commend  your  petition  to  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  influential  of  intercessors." 

And  he  led  the  soldier  into  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 
I"  i  Bernadet  comprehended,  and  breathed  more 
freely.  Humbly  prostrate  before  the  shrine 
of  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,  both  wor- 
shippers knelt  long  ^and  reverently,  while 
the  letter  to  the  Emperor  rested  at  her  feet. 
M.  Germainville's  kind  heart  was  poured 
out  in  favor  of  the  old  soldier,  and  Bernadet 
prayed  as  only  a  good  son  can  for  a  worthy 
parent.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  Queen  of  An- 
gels dispatched  one  of  her  legions  of  celestial 
messengers  to  back  the  petition  of  filial  love 
and  gratitude? 


When  Bernadet  returned  to  his  quarters 
he  wrote  to  his  father  as  follows: 

Dear  Father:— Take  courage,  and  put  all  your 
trust  in  God.  I  have  just  stated  your  case  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  added  a  petition  in  your  behalf,  backed  by 
the  highest  influence  in  la  belle  France.  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  assure  you  that  the  daily  bread  of  your 
dechning  years  is  secured  to  you  So,  once  more,  be 
very  courageous,  and  meanwhile  bless  your 

Bernadet. 

Not  long  afterward  the  44th  Regiment  of 
the  Line  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  camp 
at  Satory.  On  the  eve  of  departure  Bernadet 
went  to  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  to  take  a  pious 
leave  of  his  heavenly  intercessor,  and  invoke 
her  anew  with  the  most  lively  faith.  Happy 
are  they  who  in  the  hour  of  adversity  pray 
and  believe:  great  trials  come  to  us  from 
Heaven,  to  raise  the  soul  to  those  heights 
from  which  they  come.  Although  Bernadet 
was  preoccupied  with  his  afflicted  father,  he 
no  longer  wept,  but  placed  his  trust  in  God. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  petition 
was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  and  no  answer 
had  arrived.  One  evening,  as  he  was  count- 
ing up  the  days  that  had  gone  by,  a  certain 
vague  anxiety  was  .stealing  over  him,  when 
the  baggage-master  handed  him  a  note  from 
Paris,  which  ran  thus : 

"  To-morrow  the  Emperor  and  Empress  will  arrive 
at  Satory  to  make  the  grand  review.  Pray  and  hope." 

Bernadet  pressed  the  note  to  his  lips,  and 
then  retired  under  his  tent  to  enjoy  in  silence 
his  reveries  of  filial  piety.  In  his  dreams  he 
met  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  praised 
him  for  practising  the  divine  precept,  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  And  he  seemed 
to  hear  his  kind  friend  M.  Germainville  whis- 
pering, "Compound  interest  on  five  sous 
amounts  to  two  hundred  francs." 

On  the  following  morning  the  camp  at 
Satory  assumed  a  festive  aspect ;  the  troops, 
in  full  uniform,  stood  in  battle-array.  At  half- 
past  eleven  shouts  and  acclamations  rent 
the  air,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
saluted  from  the  brazen  throats  of  the  artillery. 
Above,  the  heavens  were  serenely  beautiful. 
The  review  was  incomparably  grand ;  for  the 
troops  manoeuvred  with  a  precision  of  disci- 
pline and  military  skill  worthy  of  their,  great 
and  ancient  renown. 
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The  Emperor  and  Empress  afterward 
walked  through  the  long  lines  of  troops,  and 
distributed  numerous  decorations.  Having 
come  to  the  44th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  the 
Emperor  entered  the  tent  of  a  simple  soldier 
indicated  to  him  by  one  of  his  aid  de  camps, 
and  pronounced  the  word,  "  Bernadet! " 

"  Present,  Emperor! "  responded  a  soldier, 
assuming  the  regulation  pose — his  head  up, 
his  chest  thrown  forward,  and  his  little  finger 
agajnst  the  seam  of  his  loose  trousers. 

"Advance,  friend.  Did  you  write  to  me  about 
three  weeks  ago?" 

"Sire,  I  did." 

"  You  commended  your  father,  an  aged  and 
brave  soldier,  who  has  worthily  served  his 
country  during  twenty-six  years?" 

"  Sire,  I  did  take  that  liberty." 

"  Well,  until  I  am  able  to  do  more,  remit 
to  him  from  my  hand  this  little  souvenir."  So 
saying  he  slipped  ten  napoleons  into  the  hand 
of  Bernadet,  adding,  "  You  are  a  good  and 
brave  soldier.  I  am  delighted  with  you." 

"You  are  an  excellent  son,"  said  the  Em- 
press ;  "  worthy  of  your  brave  and  faithful 
father." 

Poor  Bernadet,  paralyzed  with  emotion 
and  speechless  with  pleasure,  finally  shouted : 
"  Vive  VEmpereur!  Vive  I' Imperatrice  ! —  Vive 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires!'' 

The  next  day  Bernadet  profited  by  a  leave 
of  absence  of  tWenty-four  hours  to  go  over 
to  Paris.  His  first  visit  was  to  Our  Lady  of 
Victories ;  he  wished  to  thank  her  for  having 
proved  to  him  a  true  comforter  in  the  camp  at 
Satory.  His  second  visit  was  to  M.  Germain- 
ville,  who,  at  once  divining  the  cause  of  Ber- 
nadet's  joyful  countenance,  caught  him  in  his 
arms,  saying,  " '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.' " 

"  Now  my  father  will  no  longer  suffer  from 
hunger,"*  rejoined  the  happy  youth,  as  he 
handed  to  his  protector  the  ten  napoleons 
that  he  might  forward  them  to  the  old  veteran. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  son,"  said  M.  Ger- 
mainville,  with  emotion,  "that  the  five  sous 
offered  to  the  Holy  Childhood  would  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  hand  of  the  donor?  Believe 
me,  yesterday  the  Emperor  acted  the  part  of 
cashier  to  the  heavenly  treasurer." 


A  Memorable  Congress. 


BY   E.  L.  D. 


THE  Congress  of  Colored  Catholics  that 
opened  its  session  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  New  Year's  Day  is  the  most  remarkable 
manifestation  this  country  has  yet  witnessed 
of  the  race's  progress  upward  and  onward. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  presided — 
for  the  conversion  of  the  colored  people  is  a 
work  dear  to  his  heart, — and  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, priests,  and  laymen  lent  their  pres- 
ence, their  prayers,  and  their  earnest  endeavors 
to  make  the  occasion  memorable.  Its  object 
was  purely  spiritual,  and  not  either  political  or 
social,  as  so  many  persons,  who  are  too  igno- 
rant or  too  indifferent  to  learn,  have  imagined 
and  stated.  The  founding  of  schools,  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  the  general  advancement  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  colored  congregations, 
comprehended  the  subjects  broached  in  the 
discourses  delivered  during  the  week. 

St.  Augustine's  Church  was  the  scene  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  proceedings  began, 
as  befitted  the  feast  and  the  importance  of  the 
gathering,  with  grand  High  Mass,  sung  by  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Tolton,  the  only  colored  priest 
in  the  United  States.  The  very  heavens  seemed 
to  smile  auspiciously;  for  the  sky  was  as  blue 
as  midsummer,  and  the  air  saved  from  oppres- 
sive warmth  only  by  the  clean,  sweet  smell 
of  the  fiost  that  lingered  on  grass  and  shrub. 

By  half  after  nine  o'clock  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  church  were  so  thronged  that  prog- 
ress against  the  human  torrent  was  almost 
impossible;  by  ten  the  body  of  the  building 
was  filled ;  and  by  half-past,  when  the  orches- 
tra and  the  choir  of  fifty  voices  burst  into 
Giorza's  Mass,  No.  i,  it  was  simply  packed  to 
the  utmost  of  its  great  capacity.  The  middle 
aisle  was  filled  entirely  with  the  delegates,  who 
came  from  as  far  West  as  St.  Paul,  as  far  East 
as  Boston,  and  from  every  Southern  State  in 
the  Union,  and  were  an  uncommonly  fine- 
looking,  intelligent  body  of  men.  In  the  sanct- 
uary were  the  Cardinal,  on  a  crimson  throne 
near  the  pulpit;  the  Very  Rev.  A.  B.  Leeson, 
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Provincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph ;  Doctor 
P.  J.  Garrigan,  Vice-  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University;  the  Rev.  Fathers  E.D  Donnelly, 
O.  P. ;  C.  A  Splinter,  O.  P. ;  B.  F.  Logan,  O.  P  ; 
W  A.  Rickabee.  OP.;  E  A  McGurk.  S.  J.; 
S.V.  Mackin;  V.S.Schmitt;  Ignatius  Ranken. 
S.  J.,  of  St  Louis ;  J.  S.  Birch ;  P.  J.  Fahey,  of 
Richmond;  Alfred  Lightheart;  J.  R.  Slattery, 
rector  of  St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Baltimore; 
S  Tennison ;  John  H.  Green  ;  and  W.  Healey, 
C.  S.  Sp  ,  of  B  ack  Rock.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  celebrant  was  born  a  slave  on  the  plan 
tation  of  Mr.  Steven  Elliott,  in  Rolls  County, 
Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1854.  His  education 
for  the  Church  began  with  lessons  in  Latin 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Wegmann,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Boniface,  Quincy,  111.,  and  was  continued  in 
St.  Francis'  College,  where  he  was  the  only 
colored  student.  In  1880  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  immediately  admitted  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  where  he  completed  his  stud 
ies.  During  his  stay  there  three  other  colored 
students  entered  from  Central  Africa.  Two  of 
these  had  to  return  home,  the  climate  (and 
fever)  of  Rome  having  injured  their  health 
so  seriously.  The  third,  however,  was  more 
successful,  and,  as  Father  Daniel  Surror,  is 
doing  good  missionary  work  in  Cairo,  Egypt 

Father  Tolton  was  ordained  by  the  Cardinal 
Prefect  of  Rome  on  the  24th  of  April,  1 886, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  said 
his  first  Mass  on  Easter  Sunday  in  St.  Peter's. 
His  first  Mass  in  America  was  celebrated  on 
the  1 8th  of  July,  1886;  and  it  was  from  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Janssen,  then  Administrator  of 
the  Diocese  of  Alton,  that  he  received  his 
faculties.  On  the  25th  of  that  eventful  month 
he  was  made  pastor  of  St  Joseph's  Church, 
Quincy,  111,,  his  present  mission.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  his  race,  he  carries  his  age  so  lightly 
that  he  might  easily  pass  for  twenty- five.  He 
is  dark  brown,  with  alPthe  African  charac- 
teristics, except  the  contour  of  his  head.  This 
is  a  remarkable  departure  from  the  usual  skull 
formation  of  his  people:  there  is  scarcely  any 
"back  head,"  the  brain  development  being 
pitched  forward  of  the  ears,  as  in  the  best 
Caucasian  types,  and  the  forehead  square  to 
the  point  of  looking  roughly  angular  about  the 


temples  His  figure  is  compact  and  somewhat 
heavy;  he  is  of  medium  height,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  has  a  dignity  and  repose  of  manner 
so  entirely  removed  from  self-consciousness 
that  it  makes  one  most  hopeful  for  his  faithful 
perseverance  to  the  end.  His  voice  is  pleasing 
and  harmonious,  and  his  Latin  pronunciation 
is  worthy  of  his  long  stay  in  Rome. 

The  deacon  and  subdeacon  at  this  Mass 
were  the  Rev.  P  A.  McDermott,  C.  S  Sp ,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Rev.  John  E.  Burke,  of  New 
York.  The  Rev.  M  J.  Walsh  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Burke; 
while  the  Rev.  W.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Stephan  were  deacons  of  honor  at  the  Car- 
dinal's throne.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Cardinal,  and,  by  the  happy  inspiration  that 
makes  him  such  a  mouthpiece  of  Christianity, 
he  took  for  his  text  the  verses  32-36  from  the 
8th  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  his  first  words 
were  the  repetition :  "  If  therefore  the  Son 
shall  make  you  free  you  shall  be  free  indeed." 
The  watchword  was  'liberty,"  and  the  three 
kinds  treated  were  physical  liberty,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  "that  moral  liberty  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong  which  man  alone 
enjoys."  A  sermon  "to  raise  sons  to  Abra- 
ham from  stones." 

Immediately  after  Mass  the  delegates  went 
to  the  Church  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  elect 
their  officers.  The  Boston  delegate  made  an 
address,  which  was  a  key-note  to  the  whole 
set  of  speeches,  and  marked  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  this  and  other  conventions 
of  colored  people.  There  was  no  aping  of 
white  politicians  here,  no  ranting  or  mouthing, 
no  attempt  to  touch  on  foreign  subjects;  it 
was  the  speech  of  a  black  man  to  black  men 
newly  freed  from  slavery,  newly  given  the 
knowledge  of  the  Church,  newly  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  the  part  they  can  take 
in  the  world's  history  by  moral  advancement ; 
rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  their  fellow-blacks 
in  Brazil;  hoping  for  their  dark  brethren  in 
Africa, who,  by  the  light  of  the  Cross  held  aloft 
by  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  are  struggling  toward 
a  better  future.  A  manly,  honest  speech. 

Father  Tolton  came  in  a  little  late,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  cler- 
ical dinner,  where  he  was  honored  by  the  seat 
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on  the  Cardinal's  right  hand ;  and  in  response 
to  the  calls  of  the  delegates  made  a  little 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  an  in 
cident  in  his  life  which  seems  to  me  touching : 

"  On  the  eve  of  going  to  St.  John  Lateran 
to  be  ordained  the  word  came  expressing 
doubt  whether  I  would  be  sent  here.  It  was 
said  that  I  would  be  the  only  priest  of  my 
race  in  America,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
succeed.  All  at  once  Cardinal  Simeoni  said: 
'America  ha^  been  called  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  nations ;  we  will  see  if  it  deserves  that 
honor.  If  America  ha§  never  seen  a  black 
priest  it  sha  1  see  one  now.  Come  and  take 
an  oath  to  spend  the  whole  of  your  days  in 
your  own  land.  If  you  do  not  send  me  a 
cmdidite  within  two  years,  I  will  come  and 
condemn  you.'" 

The  Cardinal  entered  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
journment, and,  on  being  introduced  to  the 
Congress  by  the  chairman,  declared  this  to 
be  the  happiest  New  Year's  Day  of  his  life; 
advised  them  to  be  cautious  and  prudent, 
and  expressed  his  trust  that  harmony  would 
characterize  the  proceedings.  "  In  essential 
things  unity,  in  non-essential  things  liberty, 
and  in  all  things  charity."  Then  the  delegates 
paid  their  respects  to  His  Eminence,  and  after 
a  ^fi'ff  words  from  the  Provincial  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Joseph  the  first  day  was  ended. 

On  Wednesday  the  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization  reported  the  officers  elected; 
the  latter  included  representatives  from  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  South 
Carolina.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Virginia, 
the  D. strict  of  Columbia.  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  and  Kentucky. 

The  chairman,  Daniel  A.  Rudd,  of  Ohio, 
made  the  speech  of  the  day,  and  in  it  touched 
upon  se/eral  truths  of  such  vital  importance  to 
his  race  that  we  realize  the  day  of  the  "black 
echo  "  is  past,  and  a  new  factor  has  arisen  for 
gODd  and  evil  in  our  midst.  Two  of  the  tru- 
isms he  had  beat  out  on  the  anvil  of  his  own 
brain  are:  Progre-<s  must  begin  at  home  with 
the  education  of  the  children.  Schools  that 
educate  the  head  and  arm  are  good,  but  to 
this  sound  moral  training  must  be  added 
before  we  can  really  qialify  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Why  doesn't  the  colored  boy  learn  the 


trades  ?  And,  best  of  all, "  The  colored  people 
themselves  must  solve  the  race  problem  about 
which  so  much  is  said." 

The  rules  governing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  adopted,  and  a  resolution  of 
greeting  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope, 
with  a  petition  for  his  blessing  on  the  Congress. 

At  the  afternoon  session  letters  were  read 
from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  Elder.  Ryan, 
Corrigan.Riordan,  and  Williams;  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop  Spalding  and  several  other  prelates ; 
Knights  of  St.  Aui^ustine,  Colored  Catholic 
League.  Catholic  Young  Men's  National 
Union,  and  the  Carroll  Institute.  Sermons 
from  the  Rev.  Fathers  McDarmott  and  Slat- 
tery  were  also  distinctive  features. 

The  latter  had  for  its  text  the  first  two 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  simple  but  {per- 
fectly comprehensive  rule  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  life:  First  a  Catholic,  then  a  citizen. 
"  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Father 
Slattery's  statements  regardin 5  colored  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood  were  most  interesting. 
A  few  years  ago  he  had  to  send  a  colored  boy 
to  Canada  to  be  educated.  But  when  it  was  a 
question  of  his  coming  to  the  seminary  he 
asked  the  Sulpicians,  who  put  it  to  the  vote  of 
the  students.  The  favorable  vote  was  unan- 
imous. And  this  in  Maryland.  But  in  the 
confessional,  at  the  Communion  rail,  and  at 
the  altar  of  God,  the  color-line  vanishes.  He 
his  three  colored  boys  in  England — one  from 
Virginia,  two  from  Maryland.  One  colored  boy 
in  the  seminary  stood  among  the  first  .five  in  a 
class  of  eighty  at  the  winter  examinations. 

In  the  evening  Archbishop  Elder's  brilliant 
sermon  was  the  feature,  and  on  the  third  morn- 
ing (Thursday)  he  opened  the  proceedings 
by  a  short  address. 

The  most  exquisite  courtesy  distinguished 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  the  order 
and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  were  as  note- 
worthy. The  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  votes 
of  thanks,  etc.,  were  accurate  and  appropriate; 
every  attention  was  responded  to  and  appreci- 
ated, and  there  was  especial  satisfaction  when 
it  was  announced  that  on  Friday  at  i.io  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  receive 
the  delegates  in  the  Elast  Room. 
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John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  letter  was  read  on  the 
same  occasion,  and— like  everything  he  does 

it  was  one  of  the  most  felicitous  happenings 

of  the  Congress.  The  day  was  also  rendered 
memorable  by  the  speech  of  Dr.  Faust,  over 
whom  even  the  most  jaundiced  of  the  report 
crs  were  enthusiastic ;  and  by  the  papers  of 
G  R.  Thomas,  of  South  America,  and  Father 
Healey.  The  latter  was  an  account  of  the  first 
missions  opened  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa — 
the  missions  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Then  the  committee  on  resolutions  pre- 
sented its  report  through  Father  Slattery.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  is  all  well 
worth  reading  and  pondering;  but  the  statis 
tics  are,  of  course,  the  bones  for  which  the 
enthusiast  digs,  and,  roughly  summed  up, 
they  are:  20  colored  Catholic  churches  in 
the  country  with  schools  attached ;  65  other 
schools;  5,000  children  instructed  in  them; 
9  orphan  asylums  caring  for  300  inmates;  7 
colored  students  preparing  for  the  priesthood ; 
150  women  in  religious  orders. 

Father  Splinter  preached  the  evening  ser- 
mon, and  after  the  business  was  concluded 
one  of  the  Wilberforce  (Ohio)  graduates,  Miss 
Hallie  Q.  Brown,  gave  some  spirited  recita- 
tions. She  has  the  histrionic  talents  of  her 
race,  and  was  applauded  warmly.  Charles 
Butler,  of  Washington,  and  Robert  Black- 
stone,  of  Ohio,  read  the  two  papers  of  the 
evening ;  and  Father  Stephan,  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  Bureau,  made  a  short  address.  A  huge 
mail  was  received  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committees.  And  so  on  to  the  end. 

Earnestness,  fervor,  a  distinct  comprehen- 
sion of  the  importance  of  the  work ;  an  effort 
to  live  up  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion ; 
a  realization  that  emancipation  was  simply 
birth,  hampered  with  the  swaddling  bands  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  that  manhood 
and  true  franchise  can^come  only  by  years  of 
gradual  growth ;  a  determination  to  attain  for 
their  children,  at  least,  this  possibility,^— all 
these  sentiments  animated  the  first  gathering 
of  the  colored  Catholics  as  a  corporate  body, 
and  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  that  which, 
we  hope,  will  become  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man — the  colored  Catholic  Church 
oi  America. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

When  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  is  full  it 
numbers  seventy  members;  there  are  at  present 
ten  vacancies.  Of  the  sixty  Cardinals,  over  half  are 
Italians,  five  are  British  subjects,  and  the  United 
States  claims  one.  The  rest  are  of  Austrian, 
German,  Polish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
descent.  The  eldest  of  the  Cardinals  is  Dr.  New- 
man, who  was  born  in  the  year  1801.  No  less  than 
six  of  the  number  are  octogenarians. 

There  are  few  places  that  have  been  so  cele- 
brated as  the  hospice  on  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
innumerable  travellers.  To  their  other  life-saving 
appliances  the  "pious  monks  "  recently  added  the 
telephone,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility.  Before  travellers  ascend  the  mountain 
the  fact  is  communicated  by  the  telephone  to  the 
monks,  and  it  is  said  that  this  precautionary  meas- 
ure has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  several 
lives.  Recently  a  traveller  began  the  ascent  late  in 
the  afternoon ;  a  servant  of  the  house  was  sent  to 
meet  him.  As  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  hospice, 
two  of  the  monks,  accompanied  by  two  more  ser- 
vants, set  out  to  search  for  the  wayfarers.  Happily 
they  were  discovered  at  some  distance  from  the 
hospice,  and  saved  from  a  death  in  the  snow. 

Another  Mary  Stuart  Exhibition  is  soon  to  be 
held  in  London,  this  time  in  connection  with  the 
other  Stuarts.  Her  gold  rosary  and  crucifix,  the 
pearl  necklace,  the  Memento  Mori  timepiece,  a 
life  portrait,  together  with  many  autograph  letters, 
will  be  shown. 

Why  should  there  be  pilgrimages,  one  may  ask, 
when  prayer  may  be  offered  to  God  in  every  place 
on  earth?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  universe  is 
one  immense  temple,  and  from  whatever  spot  the 
prayer  of  man  ascends,  God  is  so  good  and  mer- 
ciful that  He  bends  down  and  listens  to  him.  In 
quocumque  loco  invocaverit  me,  exaudiavi  eum. 
And  yet  upon  this  globe,  through  which  resound 
the  prayer  and  praise  of  the  human  heart,  there 
are  privileged  places,  blessed  and  consecrated  by 
the  holy  purpose  for  which  they  are  set  apart, 
and  therein  prayer  receives  a  particular  force  and 
efficacy  not  to  be  found,  elsewhere.  Such  are  our 
churches — the  temples  of  the  living  God  —  the 
places  each  of  which  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
earth  has  called  Domus  orationis  (the  house  or 
the  home  of  prayer).  There  it  is  that  prayer  is       ' 
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strengthened  and  made  efficacious  by  the  con- 
secrated walls,  and  especially  by  the  piesence  of 
the  Saving  Victim  of  Love  in  the  Most  Adorable 
Sacrament  of  the  Eicharist.  In  ea  omnis  qui  petit 
accipit,  et  qui  qucerit  invenit,  et  pulsanti  aperietur. 
But  yet  more.  There  are  places  more  privileged 
than  our  consecrated  churches :  there  are  sanctu- 
aries, places  of  pilgrimage.  Such  as  these  are  even 
greater  than  churches.  Man  erects  a  church  and 
calls  God  t )  descend  into  it ;  but  God  alone  can 
make  a  sanctuary,  and  give  to  it  some  singular 
virtue  by  which  souls  are  attracted.  Just  as  in 
nature,  through  the  infinite  goodness  of  God, 
there  are  particular  localities  possessing  special 
curative  properties — wpnderful  springs,  for  exam- 
ple, whose  waters  alleviate  pain  and  restore  health 
and  strength, — to  which  multitudes  go  in  eager 
haste  to  share  in  the  benefits  dispensed ;  so,  too, 
not  only  through  the  goodness  of  God,  but  through 
His  infinite  love,  there  are  sanctified  places  upon 
earth,  where  prayer  possesses,  as  it  were,  an  infi- 
nite power  -such  places  as  Lourdes,  Loreto,  etc. 


Mr.  Burnand,  in  his  article  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  on  * 'Acting  as  a  Profession,"  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  morals  of  the  stage  which  ought  to 
frighten  every  careful  father  from  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing his  daughter  enter  the  profession.  Mr.  Burnand 
says  that  any  well  brought-up  girl  who  goes  on  the 
stage  in  a  minor  capacity  will  be  disgusted  and 
leave  it,  or  have  her  moral  perceptions  blunted. 
Mr.  Burnand,  the  editor  of  London  Punch,  who 
writes  this,  is  a  friend  of  Cardinal  Manning  and 
a  devout  Catholic. 

A  recent  traveller  in  England  relates  how  he 
came  by  chance  upon  a  quiet  churchyard  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  and,  entering,  found  these 
words  upon  a  stone  of  marble  which  marked  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  little  child : 

"Alice, 
Who  plucked  this  lovely  flower  ?  " 

"The  Master." 
The  gardener  held  his  peace. 


Musicijtns  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  backward 
in  almsgiving,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  them, 
Verdi,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. He  recently  built  a  hospital  at  Villanova, 
which  he  supports  entirely  out  of  his  own  means. 
The  hospital  is  not  far  from  his  own  home— an 
unpretentious  country-seat,  where  he  lives  more 
like  a  farmer  than  a  musician,  devoting  his  time 
to  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  hospital  is  a  large  building  overlooking  the 


river  Po,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Apen- 
nines in  the  distance.  It  is  completely,  even 
elaborately,  fitted  up,  and  provided  with  a  large 
and  efficient  staff  of  nurses  and  attendants.  The 
distinguished  composer's  wife  superintends  the 
housekeeping.  Her  husband,  who  is  a  practical 
Catholic,  is  the  most  modest  of  men.  When  the 
building  was  ready  to  be  opened  he  remarked 
with  naive  simplicity  that  the  only  inauguration 
necessary  was  the  admission  of  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute, several  of  whom  were  immediately  received. 
The  hospital  is  not  even  called  after  his  name. 


Reference  to  the  Catholic  Directory  for  the 
present  year  shows  a  total  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  priests  in  England  and  Wales, 
who  attend  thirteen  hundred  and  two  churches 
and  chapels ;  in  Scotland  there  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  priests,  who  serve  three  hundred 
and  twenty  four  charges.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
number  of  private  chaplains.  In  the  English  col- 
onies and  dependencies  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
there  are  ninety-four  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops,  besides  vicars  and  prefects-apostolic. 


Miss  Edes  has  reduced  the  telegraphed  "revolt 
of  priests  in  the  Vatican"  to  very  small  propor- 
tions indeed.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
give  the  boys  who  serve  Mass  at  St.  Peter's  an 
honorarium.  These  little  fellows  demanded  more 
money,  and  thereupon  the  intelligent  correspond- 
ents announced  that  "priests  of  the  order  of 
aconites"  had  "rebelled."  It  was  only  a  short 
step  from  "acolytes"  to  "aconites." 


One  of  the  most  prominent  Catholics  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  after  an  honorable  and  well-spent 
life,  has  been  called  to  his  reward— the  Hon. 
Patrick  Gibbons,  of  Keokuk,  well  known  as  an 
upright  business  man,  a  high  principled  politician, 
and  a  patriotic  citizen.  He  died  of  a  most  painful, 
lingering  disease — cancer  of  the  stomach, — but 
his  sufferings  were  alleviated  by  the  affection  of  a 
loving  family  and  deeply  attached  friends,  and  the 
perfect  resignation  with  which  he  bowed  to  the 
will  of  God.  Before  his  death  he  received  the  last 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  consistent  and  exemplary  member  throughout 
his  life.  Born  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,- 
he  received  his  education  in  his  mother  country. 
In  the  year  1830  he  came  to  America,  and,  after 
having  held  several*  positions  of  trust,  finally 
located  at  Keokuk,  where  after  twelve  years'  hard 
work  he  retired  from  business.  In  1869  he  was 
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elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  during  his 
term  of  office  he  fulfilled  his  dutits  in  a  manner 
that  won  him  golden  opinions.  Three  years  ago  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Keokuk  by  President 
(>leveland,  and  not  only  proved  an  efficient  pub- 
lic servant,  but  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
promote  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  town. 
He  organized  a  public  library,  built  an  opera- 
house,  and  contributed  in  many  other  ways  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  Keokuk  In  hisdomtstic 
relations  he  was  a  model,  in  the  performance  of 
his  religious  duties  a  shining  light,  and  when  he 
came  to  meet  death  he  faced  it  with  the  calm, 
unfaltering  faith  and  serenity  of  one  who  had  lived 
a  Christian  life  all  his  days.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  his  loss  is  mourned  by  hundreds  of  friends. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

The  Pope's  Jubilee  gift  to  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria was  a  splendid  mosaic  representing  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  surrounded  by  flowers.  It  is  a 
copy  of  a  very  fine  painting  in  the  Vatican  by 
David  Someler.  The  mosaic  is  five  feet  in  height, 
and  it  has  taken  several  years  to  complete  it. 


The  law  making  military  service  obligatory  in 
France  on  the  clergy  has  passed  the  lower  French 
Chamber.  It  will  probably  be  kept  in  abeyance 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Holy  Father  is  kept  busy  distributing  his 
Jubilee  gifts  to  poor  churches. 

One  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Father  Rubillon  du  Lattay,  died  recently  in  the 
house  of  the  Order,  Rue  de  Sevres,  Paris.  He  was 
eighty- five  years  old,  and  had  occupied  for  thirty 
years  the  post  of  General  Assistant  for  France  in 
the  mother-house  at  Rome.    R.  I.  P. 


It  is  remarkable  that  "The  Imitation  of  Christ ' ' 
— which  we  sometimes  think  is  not  sufficiently 
valued  by  the  generality  of  Catholics — was  the 
favorite  book  of  General  Gordon,  a  man  of  very 
true  religioos  instinct,  who  at  times  seemed  almost 
to  be  a  Catholic;  of  George  Eliot,  the  novelist, 
who  was  a  Positivist;  and'of  Auguste  Comte,  the 
founder  of  Positivism. 


The  N&rlkwestem  Chronicle  quotes  this  inters 
esting  paragraph  from  an  article  on  Mexico  in  the 
January  immber  of  the  Atlantic,  by  F,  Hopkinton 
Smith,  a  New  York  artist: 

"  The  good  Fra  Julian  Garces,  the  first  consecrated 
Bbhop  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  conceived  the  most 


praiseworthy  plan  of  founding,  somewhere  between 
the  coast  and  the  ciiy  of  Mexico,  a  haven  of  refuge 
and  safe  resting-place  for  weary  tr  vellers.  Upon  one 
eventful  night,  when  his  mind  was  filled  with  this 
noble  resolve,  he  beheld  a  lovt-ly  plain,  b  )unded  by 
the  great  slope  of  the  volcanoes,  watered  by  two  rivers 
and  dotted  by  many  ever-living  springs,  making  all 
things  fresh  and  green.  As  he  gazed  his  eyes  beheld 
two  angels,  with  line  and  rod,  measuring  bounds  and 
distances  upon  the  ground  After  seeing  the  vision 
the  Bishop  awoke,  and  th  t  very  hour  set  out  to  search 
for  the  site  the  angels  had  shown  him,  upon  finding 
which  he  joyously  exclaimed:  '  Tais  is  the  site  the 
Lord  has  chosen  through  His  holy  angels,  and  here 
shall  the  city  be ! '  And  evren  now  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  of  all  the  cities  on  the  southern  slope 
is  this  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  to  shake  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  good 
Bishop,  or  to  impair  the  value  of  his  undertaking; 
and  to  day  the  idler,  the  antiquary,  and  the  artist 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  " 


Obituary. 

"Rrnumher  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  hound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xiil.  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mrs.  Jane  Moore,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  who 
peacefully  departed  this  life  on  Christmas  morning. 
She  bore  a  long  and  painful  illness  with  great  patience, 
and  her  death,  like  her  life,  was  ihe  edification  of  ail 
who  witnessed  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Doyle,  whose  happy  death,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  occurred  on  the  2d  inst. 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  22d  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  John  McCluskey,  who  died  suddenly  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  the  same  day.  Though  sudden,  his 
deith  was  not  unprovided. 

Myles  D.  Sweeny,  a  devout  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  fervent  Christian  life  was  crowned  with 
a  precious  death  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  some  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Bourke,  an  Irish  ecclesiastical  student, 
living  in  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  who 
yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  New  Year's  Day, 

Mrs.  R  Groom,  Richard  J.  Mahoney,  Mrs.  B.  Cas- 
sidy,  John  Logan  and  John  E.  Sullivan,  all  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Bridget  McHugh,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
William  Cahill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  M  J.  Murphy, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Susan  Sullivan,  South  Boston, 
Mass. ;  John  Doody  and  Mrs.  Mary  Magee,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  A.  Widmann  and  Ernest  Bertrand ;  also  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Callan,  Marysville,  Cal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 
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PAHTMENt 


A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


V. — Elizabeth's  Struggles. 

Aunt  Susan  decided  that  Jimmy  Brogan 
should  be  of  the  party,  Elizabeth  was  jilent 
while  Father  Reardan  remained,  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone  she  ran  up  to  her  room  and 
"burst  into  tears,"  very  naturally  this  time, 
and  without  any  thought  of  the  effect  they 
might  produce  on  anybody. 

It  was  too  bad,  she  said  to  herself,  that  she 
should  be  mortified  in  that  way  before  Father 
Reardon ;  that  this  delightful  trip  should  be 
so  spoiled ;  that  EliseThorndyke— the  refined, 
the  aristocratic  Elise! — should  see  her  as  a 
kind  of  guardian  to  Jimmy  Brogan,  "  It  was 
all  very  well  for  St,  Elizabeth,"  she  went  on ; 
"  she  could  do  as  she  pleased  :  she  was  a 
princess.  If  I  were  a  princess  I  should  not 
mind  either." 

At  this  point  Elizabeth  went  into  a  reverie, 
imagining  herself  a  princess  inceed.and  going 
through  various  thrilling  adventures.  But, 
while  she  fancied  herself  a  princess,  she  could 
not  imagine  herself  paying  any  special  at- 
tention to  Jimmy  Brogan.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  after  all,  a  princess  must  be 
a  saint  in  order  to  be  as  self-sacrificing  as  St. 
Elizabeth  was. 

Aunt  Susan  came  up  to  say  good-night, 

"Elizabeth,"  she  said,  gently,  "I  was  just  a 
little  ashamed  of  you  to-night," 

Elizabeth  pouted.  "  I  don't  know  why, 
Aunt," 

"  My  dear,"  Aunt  Susan  said,  "  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  not  here  just  to  please 
yourself.  You  have  no  right  to  consider  your 
own  convenience  when  it  is  a  question  of 
doing  an  unselfish  act." 

"  But,  Aunt,  why  should  our  pleasure  be 
spoiled  just  because  our  milk-boy  wants  to 
go  abroad?" 


"  Did  you  hear  what  Father  Reardon  said 
about  St.  Elizabeth,  your  patroness  ?  Don't 
you  think  you  ought  to  imitate  her  a  little 
more?" 

"St.  Elizabeth  was  a  princess;  she  need  not 
have  minded  what  people  said." 

"  You  are  named  after  St.  Elizabeth  because 
she  was  a  saint,  not  because  .she  was  a  prin- 
cess." 

"  I  don't  see  why  everybody's  making  such 
a  fuss !  If  you  say  so,  I  suppose  Jimmy  Brogan 
must  go  But  it  spoils  all  our  pleasant  antici- 
pations of  the  trip." 

"  Not  at  all, "  Aunt  Susan  said,  rapidly;  "no 
one  objects  but  you.  I  insist,  thouph,  that 
you  be  kind  to  this  poor  boy.  Father  Reardon 
says  that  he  is  a  model  of  good  conduct — 
'excellency,'  as  Dick  calls  it  in  his  school 
jargon  Father  Reardon  says  that  the  desire 
of  both  mother  and  son  to  pay  off  the  father's 
debts  is  most  absorbing.  He  says  that  this 
afternoon,  when  he  went  there,  he  noticed 
how  very  poor  they  were,  though  everything 
was  scrupulously  neat.  He  says  that  they  live 
mostly  on  oatmeal  porridge,  and  that  he  is 
sure  Jimmy  looks  on  an  occasional  piece  of 
cake  as  the  height  of  luxury.  Father  Reardon 
told  how  tears  came  to  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
how  much  the  struggle  to  be  honest  costs 
Jimmy  and  his  mother.  They  could  live  very 
decently  if  it  were  not  for  the  hard  task  of  pay- 
ing off  the  debt  that  hangs  over  them.  Father 
Reardon's  description  of  their  poverty  was 
very  touching." 

Aunt  Susan  waited  a  while,  fully  expect- 
ing that  her  words  would  make  a  change  in 
Elizabeth's  way  of  thinking.  But  the  frown 
on  the  girl's  forehead  only  deepened, 

"  I  suppose  he'll  eat  with  his  knife  and  do 
all  sorts  of  rude  things.  Dear  me!  If  we  had 
time  to  write  to  papa,  I  should  tell  him  I  would 
not  go," 

Aunt  Susan  said  nothing  except  "good- 
night." She  prayed  that  God  might  make 
Elizabeth  prefer  Christian  duty  to  her  own 
pride  and  pleasure. 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  made  up  her 
mind  to  consult  Elise  Thomdyke  about  the 
matter.  Elizabeth  and  Elise  had  recently  be- 
come great  friends,  and  Elizabeth  felt  flattered. 
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because  Elise  wore  more  fashionable  clothes 
than  any  other  girl  at  school ;  her  father  had 
the  largest  house  in  the  place,  and  she  had 
spent  one  year  in  a  New  York  boarding- 
school.  Elise  liked  to  be  flattered,  and  Eliza- 
beth's open  admiration  of  her  was  the  pleas- 
antest  kind  of  flattery.  Her  father  was  so 
indulgent  to  her  that  she  cultivated  her  faults 
rather  than  repressed  them.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  Elizabeth  had  become  so  intimate 
with  her;  Aunt  Susan  thought  so,  but  she 
hoped  that  her  niece  would  soon  see  for  her- 
self how  hollow-hearted  Elise  was. 

The  day  after  Father  Reardon's  visit  was 
clear  and  bright.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
be  done  now.  The  farewell  calls  had  been 
made,  the  trunks  were  strapped,  so  Elizabeth 
could  very  easily  make  a  visit  to  Elise  as  early 
as  she  chose.  At  the  same  time  Dick,  armed 
with  a  bundle,  stole  out  of  the  house,  bent  on 
a  mysterious  errand.  Elizabeth  saw  him  going 
out,  but  so  intent  was  she  on  her  plan  that  she 
did  not  even  ask  him  whither  he  was  going. 

Elizabeth  found  Elise  at  home.  She  was 
lounging  on  a  sofa,  with  a  novel  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  my  dear ! "  she  said,  in  an  affected 
voice,  as  she  arose  and  arranged  a  pink  shawl 
over  her  shoulders, "  I  really  didn't  know  who 
it  was.  The  servant  brought  no  card,  you 
know." 

Elizabeth  blushed.  She  had  no  cards.  Per- 
haps Elise  thought  she  was  as  common  as 
Jimmy  Brogan.  She  stammered  something  or 
other.  After  a  time  she  forgot  her  embarrass- 
ment in  her  story. 

Elise  listened  with  interest. 

"It  can't  be!"  she  said.  "You  really  can't 
associate  with  such  people.  Your  Aunt  Susan 
is  entirely  too  pious.  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
We'll  go  to  Mrs.  Brogan,  and  show  her  how 
presuming  she  is  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
These  vulgar  people  rreed  to  be  put  down." 

Elise  ran  for  her  hat  and  jacket.  And,  with 
some  unspoken  misgivings,  Elizabeth  started 
with  her  for  Mrs.  Brogan's  house. 
VI. — Mrs.  Brogan. 

There  came  a  time  when  Elizabeth  felt 
sorry  for  having  taken  this  walk  with  Elise 
Thorndyke;  even  then  she  had  a  qualm  of 
conscience,  but,  nevertheless,  she  started  off 


down  the  street.  People  who  passed  said, 
"  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Thorndyke  ?  "  and  "  How 
do  you  do,  Elizabeth?"  Elizabeth  wished 
people  would  call  her  "  Miss  MacCarthy." 
But  she  did  not  notice  that  when  people  said 
"Elizabeth"  they  smiled, and  when  they  said 
"Miss  Thorndyke"  they  said  it  very  coldly. 

Elise  held  her  head  well  in  the  air.  She 
walked  with  what  she  considered  a  stately 
tread, and  Elizabeth  did  her  best  to  imitate  her. 

"  Oh,  how  regal  you  look,  Elise  1 "  she  could 
not  forbear  from  exclaiming. 

"It  runs  in  our  family,"  Elise  replied,  with 
an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction;  "I  can't  help 
it."  And  she  strutted  with  more  stiffness 
than  ever.  "  It's  the  latest  walk  in  fashionable 
society.  Helen  Worth  told  me  all  about  it  in 
a  letter,  so  I  practise  it." 

Elizabeth  resolved  to  crook  her  elbows  and 
turn  out  her  toes  in  the  same  manner  as  soon 
as  she  should  be  alone  in  her  room. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  their  "feelings" 
that  Dick  did  not  see  them  just  then.  How- 
ever, some  small  boys  did,  and  they  yelled 
"Kangaroos ! "  Elizabeth  forgot  the  new  walk. 
Elise,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  "the 
shouts  of  the  mob,"  as  Elizabeth  jihrased  it 
in  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Brogan's  house  stood  back  from  the 
main  street.  It  was  a  neat  cottage,  with  a 
well-kept,  grassy  space  in  front  of  it.  At  the 
side  was  an  orchard  and  behind  a  vegetable 
garden.  Mrs.  Brogan's  cows  were  visible 
through  the  trees  in  the  strip  of  pasture  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house. 

Elise  pushed  open  the  gate. 

"O  dear,"  said  Elizabeth,  suddenly, "do  not 
let  us  go  in !  I  think  we  had  better  not  mind." 

Elise  smiled  what  Elizabeth  considered  to 
be  "a  haughty  smile,"  but  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  Brogan  was  brightening  up  some  milk- 
pans — which  were  already  bright  enough, — 
and  she  continued  her  work  until  the  young 
girls  entered  the  gravel  walk.  Then  she 
smoothed  her  apron  and  went  to  meet  them. 

"  Good-morning ! "  she  said,  in  a  soft,  low 
voice.  "  Will  you  come  in  ?  "  And  she  opened 
the  door  which  led  into  a  little  sitting-room. 

It  was  a  scrupulously  neat  room.  The  white 
curtains   at   the  two   windows  were   made 
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whiter  by  the  blazing  red  geraniums  which 
stood  again  st  them.  Elizabeth  saw  with  horror 
that  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor.  The 
boards  were  white — almost  as  white  as  the 
curtains, — and  they  showed  the  effect  of  con- 
stant scrubbing.  The  walls  were  also  white. 
They  were  relieved  by  a  fine  engraving  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  by  Murillo,  and 
a  photograph  of  Jimmy's  father. 

Mrs.  Brogan  drew  forth  two  stiff  cane- seated 
chairs.  The  girls  sat  down.  Mrs.  Brogan  did 
not  recognize  them. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  call  my  son,"  she  said; 
"  he  is  in  the  next  room  with  a  young  friend ; 
he  knows  all  about  the  business.  I  hope  the 
milk  gives  satisfaction."  , 

"  Sufficiently,"  said  Elise,  in  her  loftiest  tone. 
"I  am  Miss  Thorndyke." 

Elizabeth  involuntarily  looked  at  Mrs. 
Brogan,  to  see  what  effect  this  announcement 
would  have  on  her.  It  had  none,  however.  The 
widow  sat  down  on  another  chair  and  waited. 
"I  am  Miss  Thorndyke,"  repeated  Elise. 
Mrs  Brogan  looked  somewhat  surprised, 
but  merely  nodded.  She  was  a  thin,  little 
woman,  with  a  sweet  but  careworn  expres- 
sion. Her  manner  was  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward— a  great  contrast  to  Elise's  elaborate 
haughtiness. 

Elizabeth  waited  for  Mrs.  Brogan  to  show 
some  sign  of  humility  at  the  mention  of  Elise's 
name.  She  fancied  she  heard  a  giggle  in  the 
next  room,  and,  blushing  a  little,  she  said: 

"I'm  Elizabeth  MacCarthy,  Mrs.  Brogan; 
and  we've  come — we've  come — " 

She  hesitated,  with  a  feeling  that  she  could 
never  bring  herself  to  explain  why  they  had 
come.  Mrs.  Brogan's  face  lighted  up. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  MacCarthy. 
Your  great  friend  Father  Reardon  has  often 
spoken  of  y.ou.  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  offer 
to  take  charge  of  Jimmy." 

Elizabeth  felt  very  uncomfortable.  Now 
was  Elise's  opportunity. 

"That's  what  we  came  about,  Mrs.  Brogan. 
We  feel  that  you  are  a  very  nice  person,  in- 
deed much  above  your  station  in  life;  and  we 
|think  you  will  understand  the  motives  that 
)rompt  us  to  visit  you.  Your  son  James — or 
fimmy.as  he  is  generally  called, — is  hardly  an 


associate  for  Miss  MacCarthy  and  myself — " 

An  expression  of  surprise  and  doubt  crossed 
Mrs.  Brogan's  face.  She  interrupted  Elise: 

"I  hope  Jimmy  has  not  done  anything 
wrong.  I  am  sure  he  will  explain — " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  Elise ;  "  no  doubt,  for  a  per- 
son in  his  class  of  life,  he  fulfils  every  condi- 
tion; but,  you  see,  he  is  not  exactly  in  our 
set.  You  know  what  I  mean?  It  would  be 
awkward  to  introduce  him  to  strangers.  As  I 
am  going  to  be  of  the  travelling  party  myself, 
I  should  feel  the  inconvenience  very  much." 

Mrs.  Brogan  still  looked  puzzled.  She 
turned  to  Elizabeth,  after  a  pause. 

"I  would  not  have  Jimmy  forced  on  you 
for  the  world.  I  thought  your  aunt  was  willing 
to  have  him  go  with  you  because  he  was  alone, 
going  to  the  same  country,  and  a  Catholic 
like  yourselves." 

Elizabeth  began  to  feel  ashamed. 

"Oh,  Mrs. Brogan!"  she  said,  "you  must 
not  blame  Aunt  Susan.  We  only  came  because 
we  thought — we  thought — we  thought,  you 
know,  that  Jimmy  might  find  it  pleasanter  in 
the  steerage.    Oh,  I  don't  mean  that — " 

Elizabeth's  faltering  gaze  suddenly  became 
fixed.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
Out  of  the  back  room  came  Dick,  followed 
by  Jimmy  Brogan  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

"She  doesn't  know  what  she  means,  Mrs. 
Brogan.  And  as  for  that  Elise  Thorndyke, 
she's  a  mean,  stuck-up  thing!" 
(to  be  continued.) 


Maurice  and  the  Burglar. 


The  members  of  the  Holmes  family  were 
gathered  around  a  pleasant,  open  fire  one 
evening  in  December.  They  were  talking 
about  some  words  found  on  an  old  tombstone 
in  a  country  churchyard  in  New  England. 
Maggie  had  been  reading  about  it.  All  had 
been  defaced  except  this  sentence :  "  She  was 
so  pleasant!" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  in  that  worth  men- 
tioning," said  Maggie.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  always  have  a 
gentle  manner — Tom,  I  wish  you  would  take 
your  feet  off  the  rounds  of  my  chair ! — Well, 
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as  I  was  saying,  any  one  can  be  agreeable — 
Bessie,  you  must  either  put  away  that  bread 
and  butter  or  stop  handling  my  books.  If 
there  is  anything  I  can  not  endure  it  is  to 
have  grease — " 

"That  will  do,"  interrupted  Mr.  Holmes, 
quietly.  "If  you  would  preach  less  and  prac- 
tise more  we  should  all  be  glad.  Now,  I  myself 
think  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  invariably 
remember  the  soft  answer  which  turns  wrath 
away;  and  if  that  New  England  woman  was 
really  always  patient  and  pleasant  she  de 
serves  the  name  of  heroine.  I  am  sure  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  a  soft  voice  and  pleasant 
ways,  and  we  who  profess  to  try  and  be  like 
her  can  honor  her  by  following  her  example 
in  this  particular.  Now,  I  propose  that  we 
organize  a  society  to  be  called  the  'Pleasant 
Society.'  Your  mother  shall  be  directress, and 
our  Blessed  Lady  herself  the  Patroness.  It 
shall  have  no  rules  except  one — to  be  pleas- 
ant on  all  occasions.  Even  if  one  of  us  has  to 
reprove  another  it  must  be  done  in  a  pleasant 
way;  and  whenever  we  fail  to  have  a  kindly 
feeling  in  our  hearts  we  must  act  as  if  we  had, 
and  the  kindly  feeling  will  follow." 

The  children  were  diverted  with  the  idea, 
and  each  signed  a  pledge  which  read :  "  I  will 
\xy  to  be  pleasant  to  every  one  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  headed  the  list,  then  came  Maggie's 
name,  and  the  others  followed  No  one  had 
thought  of  little  Maurice,  or  had  supposed 
him  to  be  asleep;  but  he  had  heard  every 
word,  and  now  called,  "And  I,  papa!" 

"My  dear  little  lad,"  said  his  father,  tenderly, 
as  the  boy  came  across  the  room  on  two  tiny 
crutches,  "  you  are  always  pleasant,  and  we 
■would  forgive  you  if  you  were  not" 

But  Maurice  insisted  upon  writing  his 
name,  which  he  did  in  large  capitals  with  a 
big  fljurish  at  the  end. 

Being  pleasant  wa»  not  such  easy  work  as 
the  children  supposed  when  they  so  eagerly 
signed  their  names  that  night,  and  after  the 
novelty  wore  off  it  became  very  difficult  in- 
deed. S:ill,  there  was  a  great  change:  tones 
became  sweeter,  and  angry  words  seldom 
heard. 

About  a  week  later  Mr.  Holmes  was  called 
away  to   a  neighboring  town   on   business 


which  was  to  detain  him  all  night.  The  house 
seemed  lonely  without  him.  and  all  were  glad 
to  go  to  bed  early,  especiall/  Mrs.  Holmes, 
who  had  a  severe  headache.  Maurice  slept  on 
a  cot  in  a  small  room  which  joined  hers. 

The  town-clock  struck  twelve.  It  was  a 
moonlight  night,  and  the  boy's  chamber  was 
flooded  with  the  soft  rays.  He  was  not  asleep; 
for  he  was  having  one  of  his  seasons  of  pain, 
which  were  so  sadly  frequent  now.  Still,  he 
was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  fearing  to  waken  his 
mother,  who  had  at  last  fallen  into  a  sound 
slumber.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with  every 
subject  a  good  little  boy  ever  thought  of,  and 
at  last  turned  to  the  Pleasant  Society. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  be  kind,"  he  thought, 
"except  when  my  leg  hurts  me  uncommonly 
bad ;  for  everybody  is  so  good  to  me,  I  should 
realy  like  to  try  being  nice  to  somebody  quite 
disagreeable." 

Then,  the  pain  ceasing  for  a  while,  he  slept 
He  was  awakened  suddenly  by  the  creaking 
of  one  of  the  boards  in  the  floor,  and,  opening 
his  e>  es,  he  saw  a  man  stepping  softly  toward 
his  mother's  room.  Maurice  was  not  half  as 
frightened  as  he  had  always  thought  he  should 
be  under  such  circumstances.  If  ever  there  was 
a  chance  to  be  pleasant  when  it  was  hard  to  be 
so  this  surely  was  that  chance,  and  who  could 
be  much  more  disagreeable  than  a  burglar? 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  seized  his  little  crutches 
and  jumped  out  of  bed. 

"  Mr.  Burglar! "  he  softly  called. 

The  man  turned. 

"  Please.  Mr.  Burglar,  do  not  wake  my 
mamma.  She  has  ju.^t  fallen  asleep.  Her  head 
aches  dreadfully." 

The  man  eyed  the  tiny  figure  standing  there 
in  the  white  night-gown. 

"Well,  I'll  be  bloAed!"  he  said, 

Maurice  hobbled  swiftly  by  him,  and  shut 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms, 

"I'm  cold,  and  my  leg  will  be  awful  to- 
morrow if  I  don't  get  back  to  bed,"  Then, 
thinking  he  must  be  very,  very  pleasant  in- 
deed, he  went  on  to  the  astonished  man :  "  I 
think  you  must  be  a  nice  man,  and  I  am  sure 
you  only  burgle  because  you  are  out  of  your 
head  or  hungry,  or  something.  Have  you  any 
little  boys?" 
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"  Five,"  gasped  the  man. 

"  Well,  there  is  a  dollar  and  fort>-five  cents 
over  in  my  tin  bank  on  the  mantelpiece,  which 
I'm  sure  you  are  welcome  to.  And  now," 
added  Maurice,  hopping  into  bed,  and  making 
very  sure  that  his  crutches  did  not  fall  on  the 
floor,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tuck  me 
up?" 

"Well,  I  certainly  will  be  blowed!"  mut- 
tered Jack  Jones  again ;  but  there  was  a  moist- 
ure in  his  eyes  not  often  found  in  those  of  a 
burglar,  as  he  tucked  the  bedclothes  around 
Maurice  as  tenderly  as  his  own  mother  could 
have  done. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Maurice,  in  a  whisper. 
"The  money  is  at  your  service — I  give  it  to 
you." 

"Take  your  money?"  said  the  man, hoarsely. 
"  Lad,  I'd  die  sooner.  Let  me  tell  you — I'll 
speak  soft,"  as  Maurice  held  up  his  thin  fore 
finger  warningly, — "it's  the  first  time  I  ever 
undertook  such  a  job,  and  it's  the  last.  But 
they're  starving  at  home — you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  starve,  lad, — and  the  mill  has 
been  shut  down  for  weeks,  and  there's  no 
work  for  an  honest  man  " 

"  I  knew  you  were  out  of  your  head  or  hun- 
gry, or  something,"  replied  Maurice.  "Now, 
Mr. — I  don't  know  your  real  name, — if  you'll 
come  around  to-morrow,  without  mentioning 
how  you  got  acquainted  with  me,  you  know, 
my  father  will  get  you  some  work,  and  you'll 
never  have  to  think  of  burglaring  for  a  living 
any  more.  He  alwaj  s  does  what  I  ask  him  be- 
cause he's  so  5orry  for  me  for  being  a  cripple. 
Nurse  dropped  me  when  I  was  a  baby." 

Jack  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  "  I'll 
be  here,"  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

"And  he  didn't  take  my  bank! "  said  Maurice, 
regretfully,  thinking  of  the  five  little  hungry 
boys,  and  hopping  out  of  bed  once  more  to 
secure  the  window,  the  fastening  of  which  he 
found  broken.  "  I'm  glad  I  was  pleasant  to 
him." 

Then  he  opened  the  door  into  hi-?  mother's 
room  again.  She  was  still  asleep.  He  crawled 
into  bed,  and  tucked  the  clothes  around  him- 
self as  best  he  could. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning 
his  first  thought  was  that  his  adventure  had 


been  a  dream,  but  the  broken  window  fasten- 
ing told  its  story.  He  found  his  father  at 
home  when  he  went  down  to  breakfa.st 

"  Papa,"  he  said,  "  I  got  acquainted  with  a 
poor  man  while  you  were  gone,  and  he  has 
no  work,  and  has  five  little  boys,  all  very 
hungry.  Can't  you  help  him?" 

"Where  does  he  live  and  what  is  his  name?" 
asked  Mr.  Holmes,  wonder ingly. 

"  I  didn't  ask  him  many  questions.  He 
seemed  sort  of  bashful,"  answered  Maurice,as 
discreetly  as  possible. 

Jack  arrived  about  ten  o'clock,  looking  as 
unlike  a  housebreaker  as  could  be.  Finding 
that  he  was  used  to  driving  horses,  Mr.  Holmes 
procured  him  a  good  situation  as  teamster, 
where,  from  the  latest  accounts,  he  was  doing 
well.  He  and  Maurice — who  attributes  all  his 
success  as  a  member  of  the  Pleasant  Society 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  its  Patroness, — are  the 
best  of  friends;  and,  although  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  there  is  the  most  complete  silence 
maintained  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their  first 
meeting,  yet  sometimes,  when  the  little  lame 
boy  is  perched  upon  the  wagon  seat  beside 
his  friend,  he  will  say,  "  Please  don't  drive 
quite  so  fast,  Mr.  B";  or  "You  were  out  of 
your  head  or  hungry,  I  was  sure,  Mr.  B."  And 
Jack  will  reply,  with  the  same  expression 
of  wonderment :  "  Well,  I'll  be  blowed ! " 

Fkancesca. 


The  Double  Prize. 


BY   E.   v.    N. 


In  the  celebrated  school  of  Velasquez  a 
young  man  named  Filippo  produced  a  paint- 
ing which  won  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  renowned  master.  The  work,  however, 
was  viewed  with  very  different  sentiments 
by  one  of  Filippo's  fellow-.students.  Young 
Garcia,  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  his  art, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
industrious  band,  considered  all  the  praise 
that  Velasquez  bestowed  upon  Filippo  as  so 
much  dispraise  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to 
see  the  young  painter  lose  some  of  the  credit 
he  had  so  justly  earned. 
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Another  of  Filippo's  companions,  named 
Macias,  entertained  nobler  views.  Though  he 
had  not  been  long  attached  to  the  studio,  and 
was  not  very  proficient,  he  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  Filippys  production,  and  was  one 
of  his  most  sincere  admirers.  He  even  took 
his  young,  friend  as  a  model,  and  made  it  an 
object  of  his  ambition  to  equal  him.  He 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  self  improve- 
ment, was  the  first  and  last  in  the  designing 
halls,  and  while  others  amused  themselves 
Macias  worked.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
produce  anything  that  satisfied  his  aspira 
tions,  and  he  would  beg  Filippo  to  point  out 
the  defects  of  his  work,  and  then  begin  anew. 
At  length  his  industry  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
approval  from  the  great  Velasquez  himself. 

Filippo  had  been  preparing  for  the  day  of 
exhibition.  On  a  certain  anniversary  King 
Philip,  who  was  a  patron  of  art,  came  with  a 
company  of  judges  to  inspect  the  work  of 
Velasquez's  students,  and  give  liberal  premi 
ums  to  the  most  deserving.  It  was  rumored 
amongthe  young  artists  that  the  great  Rubens 
would  that  year  appear  among  the  judges. 
Filippo  and  Macias  selected  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt"  as  their  subject,  and  together  they 
made  a  fervent  novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  their  efforts  might  be  successful. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  intended  ex 
hibition  Filippo  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  his 
picture,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  heighten 
the  tints  by  a  coat  of  delicate  varnish;  while 
laying  it  on  carefully,  he  thanked  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  what  seemed  to  him  undoubted 
success.  But,  alas!  the  jealous  Garcia  had 
contrived  to  put  a  few  drops  of  a  powerful  acid 
into  the  bottle  that  contained  the  fine  varnish, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  work.  Filippo  applied  the 
varnish  by  candle-ligh^,  and  then  went  home, 
humming  a  hymn  to  Our  Lady  as  he  walked 
along.  All  night  he  dreamed  of  sweet  success, 
and  with  his  friend  Macias  went  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  hear  an  early  Mass  and  to  invoke 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  labors.  Macias  also 
had,  with  intense  application,  completed  his 
piece,  and  humbly  hoped  that  the  Spanish 
monarch  and  the  King  of  Artists  might  not 


find  his  work  very  far  inferior  to  that  of  his 
dear  friend  Filippo. 

The  hour  of  exhibition  sounded  from  the 
great  clock  of  the  Alhambra.  The  company, 
brilliantly  dressed,  marched  processionally  to 
the  seats  prepared  for  them  in  the  Public  Hall, 
and  at  a  given  signal  a  curtain  divided  in 
heavy  folds  to  the  right  and  left,  and  disclosed 
the  productions  of  the  students. 

Velasquez  invited  his  guests  to  approach. 
After  a  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  them 
to  compare,  admire,  and  decide,  young  Macias 
was  summoned  to  take  his  place  beside  the 
easel  on  which  his  painting  rested,  and  was 
declared  the  first  in  merit.  A  cry  of  conster- 
nation was  all  that  he  could  utter  as  he  stood 
before  his  own  picture  and  the  similar  subject 
of  Filippo.  Velasquez,  quite  astonished,  asked 
what  this  meant. 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  Macias, "  that  a  mali- 
cious hand  has  touched  Filippo's  painting. 
These  spots  and  blurs  were  not  there  yester- 
day. Believe  me,  that  production  excelled 
mine." 

Then  the  rest  of  the  young  artists  ad- 
vanced, among  them  Filippo,  who,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  declared  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  that  his  painting  was  in  perfect 
condition  the  evening  before.  To  the  last  as- 
sertion the  students  all  agreed. 

Philip,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  and  the  other 
judges,  sympathized  warmly  with  the  de- 
spondent Filippo,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
award  the  first  prize  to  his  picture  in  the  state 
in  which  they  then  saw  it.  It  was  therefore 
given  to  .Macias,  who  instantly  handed  it  to 
Filippo,  saying, "  Take  what  would  have  been 
yours  had  not  malice  or  accident  wrested  it 
from  you." 

The  noble  conduct  of  Macias  elicited  the 
warmest  eulogies  of  the  judges.  After  a  con- 
ference of  a  few  moments  it  was  decided  that 
two  equal  premiums  should  be  given;  for  if, 
by  common  consent  of  the  pupils,  Filippo 
deserved  the  prize  of  painting,  Macias  was 
certainly  entitled  to  that  of  virtue. 

The  circumstances  concerning  the  de- 
stroyed work  were  investigated  by  Velasquez, 
and  the  ignoble  Garcia  was  dismissed  from 
the  studio  in  disgrace. 
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Waiting. 


BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE. 


**  rTHEY  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait !  " 
^  And  if,  dear  Master,  such  must  be  my  fate. 
Teach  me  before  Thine  august  will  to  bow, 
And  face  the  future  with  unruffled  brow. 

To  wait  while  others  serve,  to  stand  aside ! 
My  small  beginnings  in  the  dust  to  hide 
Hast  Thou  decreed?   Let  me  contented  be; 
Even  this  poor  service  may  be  done  for  Thee. 

The  gift  I  have  so  prized,  it  is  all  Thine; 
Thou  needest  not  or  work  or  word  of  mine. 
Patient  I  bide  Thy  time,  or  soon  or  late; 
Thy  servant  still,  though  I  but  stand  and  wait. 


The  Ascendancy  of  the  Papacy  under 
Leo  XIII.* 


T  was  the  fashion  not  long  since  to  cry 
out  at  the  decadence  of  the  Church; 
to-day  it  is  proclaimed  on  all  sides, 
without  contradiction,  that  she  is  the  only 
rematning,authority  on  which  morality  rests. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  discouragement  has 
Succeeded  the  short-lived  joy  of  her  enemies! 
Where  are  the  fiery  battalions  who  were  to 
advance  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  rem  vest 
corners,  to  assault  and  destroy  her?  They 
have  dispersed  like  smoke ;  and  if  the  vaunted 
leaders — how  few  remain  of  them! — should 
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now  endeavor  to  re  assemble  their  once  boast- 
ful cohorts,  a  mournful  silence  would  be  the 
reply  of  those  vanished  legions. 

Where  is  that  braggart  tribune  who  declared 
that  Clericalism  was  vanquished,  and  what  has 
become  of  the  lieutenants  who  stood  ready  to 
pose  about  its  picturesque  ruins?  Where  are 
the  Old-Catholic  communities  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  who  at  this  hour  knows 
even  the  names  of  those  who  were  at  their 
head  ?  And  that  noisy  war  undertaken  against 
the  Church  in  the  name  of  Liberalism — that 
Kulturkavtpf  which  promised  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  the  Papacy, — where  is  it  to-day? 
The  powers  that  accepted,  encouraged  and 
aided  it  are  glad  to  disown  it — to  contract 
friendly  alliances  with  this  same  immovable, 
inflexible  Church. 

If  such  things  are  taking  place  to-day  while 
the  brazen  trumpet-blasts  of  that  so-called 
anti-clerical  crusade  are  still  sounding  their 
short-lived  echoes  in  the  ears  of  memory, 
there  remains  but  one  other  step  to  be  taken 
— viz.  the  final  and  complete  reconciliation 
of  civil  society  with  religious  supremacy  and 
equality.  Then  shall  the  triumph  of  our  Holy 
Father  be  complete,  and  all  the  world  shall 
proclaim  the  ascendancy  of  Peter  in  the  per- 
son of  his  august  successor,  Leo  XIII.  Then 
also  shall  begin  for  the  Papacy  a  new  period 
of  power  and  splendor,  before  which  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  former  times  must  fade 
and  grow  pale. 

Everything  predicts  this  great  epoch.  It 
is  an  incontestable  fact  that  while  all  other 
religious  societies  are  losing  their  vitality,  and 
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fast  lapsing  into  an  indifference  which  must 
soon  lead  to  infidelity,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  imbibed  new  life  and  is  making  rapid 
progress  all  over  the  world. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
Church  has  made  giant  strides  among  the 
people  of  the  future,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Not  only  has  it  made  itself  acknowledged  in 
North  America  and  Australia,  but  in  England 
itself  its  progress  has  excited  the  greatest 
alarm  among  the  most  vigilant  sentinels  of 
Anglicanism.  Once  more  from  the  far  East 
the  murmur  of  supplicating  voices  is  heard 
turned  toward  Rome;  regardless  of  old  tyr- 
annies and  traditions,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  thunders  of  the  Muscovite  Caesar.  Even 
the  Lutherans,  obstinate  as  they  have  alway's 
been,  are  drifting  Romeward;  and  at  this 
acceptable  time,  in  this  day  of  salvation,  the 
scattered  lines  of  Protestantism  are  all  turn- 
ing to  the  grand  highway  of  the  Vatican. 

At  the  death-bed  of  Gregory  VII.  the  car- 
dinals who  surrounded  that  grand  old  man, 
dying  in  exile  because  he  had  "loved  justice 
and  hated  iniquity,"  said  to  him  with  the 
Psalmist:  "Lord, thou  canst  not  die  in  exile; 
for  God  has  given  thee  all  people  and  all 
nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  marked  as 
the  limits  of  thy  jurisdiction  the  confines  of 
the  world."  This  prophetic  utterance,  made 
at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  place,  the 
nineteenth  century  has  developed  into  a  mag- 
nificent reality.  The  authority  of  the  Papacy 
extends  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
The  immense  domain  of  the  Czar  exterdi 
through  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  who 
can  name  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  the 
Pope?  His  power  is  to-day  the  most  univer- 
sal in  the  world ;  indeed  it  is  the  only  power 
which  at  all  merits  this  title. 

The  Foreign  Office  treats  of  numberless 
affairs,  and  is  in  all  rfespects  a  cosmopolitan 
institution;  but  the  business  of  the  Propa- 
ganda far  exceeds  it  in  magnitude,  for  it  com- 
passes the  earth.  There  is  only  one  authority 
which  is  nowhere  alien,  which  is  everywhere 
supreme,  and  which  is  obeyed  by  all  nations: 
it  is  the  Papacy.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father  is  heard 
on  the  lips  of  the  faithful,  who  recommend  him 


to  the  guidance  of  Heaven;  and  on  the  day  of 
his  solemn  Jubilee  two  hundred  millions  of 
voices,  united  by  faith,  animated  by  love,  as- 
cended in  glorious  harmony  of  supplication 
and  thanksgiving  in  one  fervent,  heartfelt, 
self  same  prayer, — superb  symbol  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Catholic  unity. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  because 
this  authority  is  spiritual  it  should  remain 
inactive  in  the  march  of  civil  society.  To 
those  misguided  spirits  who  cherish  such  de- 
lusions the  sad  realities  of  life  soon  offer  a 
melancholy  contradiction.  The  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  the  sons  of  infidelity  have  en- 
deavored to  banish  from  our  civil  institutions^ 
still  permeates  them  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
eradicate  it,  and  is  the  source  of  the  only 
living  spark  still  lingering  among  them.  The 
prosperity  and  health  of  nations  must  be  reg- 
ulated and  determined  by  moral  laws,  which 
derive  their  morality  from  religion  alone;  and 
against  this  morality  the  gates  of  hell  can 
not  entirely  prevail.  And  where  these  moral 
laws  are  purer  than  simple  humanity  can 
imagine  or  dream  of,  where  these  doctrines 
are  the  most  sublime  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  reason  to  conceive,  there  also  is 
an  assurance  of  an  indefectible  authority, 
which  will  outlast  change  and  revolution,  of 
whatever  quality,  of  whatever  intensity.  It  is 
useless  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  secret  of 
the  incomparable  ascendancy  of  the  Papacy. 

To  what  interests  is  the  Holy  See  a  stranger? 
Of  what  rights  is  it  regardless,  with  what 
abuses  unfamiliar,  for  what  woes  unsolicitous? 
We  have  had  proofs  in  recent  years  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  economical  questions 
in  the  United  States,  military  and  religious 
in  Prussia,  and  educational  in  Belgium  and 
France.  Leo  XHI.  might  exclaim  as  did 
Gregory  the  Great :  "  The  interior  cares  which 
overwhelm  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  so  numer- 
ous that  often  one  can  not  say  whether  his 
office  is  that  of  a  spiritual  pastor  or  a  temporal 
prince."  Only  the  scene  of  these  preoccupa- 
tions was  for  St.  Gregory  the  city  of  Rome, 
for  Pope  Leo  it  is  the  entire  world.  Urbs,  orins. 

Thus  we  watch  from  day  to  day  the  con- 
tinued exaltation  of  )the  Roman  Pontificate^ 
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overshadowing  thrones  and  diminishing  the 
grandeur  of  kings.  Clothed  in  glory  and  honor 
— the  glory  of  purity,  the  honor  of  justice, — 
the  Papacy  is  elevated  on  the  horizon  of  our 
civilization,  always  grand,  always  beneficent, 
always  brilliant;  and  after  nineteen  centuries 
of  profound  veneration  we  may  cry  out  in  the 
words  of  the  pagan  poet,  but  with  the  most 
profound  Christian  sentiment,  the  solemn  ad- 
juration which  resounds  through  all  time:  Tu 
regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento/ 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    RBID. 


XXIII. 

THE  days  that  followed  Tyrconnel's  arrival 
in  Rome  were  very  pleasant.  His  pres- 
ence helped  Kathleen  to  recover  rapidly ;  and, 
first  around  her  convalescent  couch,  after- 
ward in  excursions  and  drives  on  sunny  days 
to  various  points  about  Rome,  some  delightful 
hours  were  spent  by  a  party  that  combined 
many  agreeable  elements.  Beside  the  Tyrcon- 
nels  and  Miss  Lo rimer,  Grace  Marriott  and 
Craven,  Mrs.  Severn  and  Lionel  Erie  made 
up  a  group  of  altogether  sympathetic  quality ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  habit  of  people 
in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
meet,  hardly  a  day  passed  without  bringing 
them  together  in  one  way  or  another.  There 
is  so  much  to  see  and  do  in  Rome — galleries, 
ruins,  churches,  villas,  to  visit;  the  Pincian  to 
lounge  upon  and  review  all  the  world,  hos- 
pitable salons  in  which  to  meet, — he  must  be 
dull  indeed  who  does  not  find  the  charm  of 
the  Eternal  City  grow  upon  him  day  by  day. 
It  was  an  old  charm  to  Gerald  Tyrconnel ; 
but  now  there  was  a  fresh  one  interwoven  with 
it,  which  deepened  constantly.  He  scarcely 
dared  give  it  a  name  to  himself;  and  yet  he 
knew  that  if  it  had  cost  him  a  struggle  to  part 
with  Cecil  Lorimer  ^^hen  he  had  known  her 
before,  the  struggle  would  be  tenfold  greater 
now.  But  he  did  not  think  of  parting,  in  these 
sunny,  charming  hours  of  delightful  compan- 
ionship. The  present  sufficed  him.  He  shook 
off  the  memory  of  the  sad,  dark  days  he  had 


left  in  Ireland  —  of  the  difficulties  there  to 
which  he  must  return, — and  gladdened  Kath- 
leen's heart  by  his  cheerfulness  of  manner  and 
bearing.  Only  now  and  then  a  cloud  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  it  chanced  that  one  of 
these  moments  of  despondency  brought  forth 
a  confidence  to  Cecil  which  interested  and 
touched  her. 

They  were  standing  together  on  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where 
they  had  gone  by  Kathleen's  request;  and 
the  tombs  in  the  church  of  "  sad  Ulster's 
princes"*  had  so  affected  Tyrconnel  that  the 
shadow  was  still  resting  over  him  when  Cecil 
and  he  came  out  into  the  sunshine  to  admire 
the  wonderful  view  of  the  city  which  this 
terrace  commands.  It  was  a  scene  which 
usually  would  have  wakened  in  him  a  quick 
response  of  delight  and  admiration,  for  all 
ancient  and  modem  Rome  lies  spread  before 
the  gaze.  But  now  he  looked  at  it  with  almost 
unheeding  eyes;  for  his  mental  glance  was 
fixed  on  that  beautiful  Isle  of  Sorrow  across 
the  seas,  where  such  woe  has  reigned  for 
centuries. 

"  Looking  over  the  earth,  looking  over 
history,  where  can  one  find  anything  to  equal 
her  in  the  greatness  and  duration  of  her  sor- 
rows?" he  said.  "She  is  the  martyr  among 
nations,  on  whom  God  has  laid  His  severest 
trials,  as  if  to  prove  the  majesty  and  constancy 
of  her  faith." 

"And  in  proving  it  she  has  been  made  such 
a  spectacle  for  the  edification  of  mankind," 
said  Cecil, "  that  it  seems  to  me  one  can  hardly 
regret  the  suffering  which  has  called  forth 
such  heroic  virtue." 

"  If  it  were  all  heroic  virtue! "  he  remarked. 
'But  that  is  too  much  to  expect.  There  is  a 
human  side  that  saddens  one  because  it  is 
made  up  of  desperation  and  crime.  Great 
wrongs  madden  at  last,  and  great  suffering 
leads  to  despair  if  it  does  not  lead  to  sanctity. 
Collectively,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  for 
centuries  shown  the  spirit  of  saints ;  but 
always  there  has  been  an  element  in  which  the 
usual  fruit  of  oppression  is  seen  in  desperate 
deeds,  and  that  element  has  increased  of  late. 
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The  long-suffering  people  have  now  to  endure, 
besides  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  the 
worse  tyranny — worse  because  encompass- 
ing their  lives  more  closely — of  the  secret 
societies  banded  together  for  crime." 

"It  must  be  terrible!"  said  Cecil, in  a  tone 
of  deepest  sympathy. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  he  answered.  "And  here  is 
where  I  find  my  efforts  most  baffled.  The  men 
who  compose  these  societies,  and  especially 
those  who  lead  them,  are  entirely  revolution- 
ary and  socialistic  in  spirit.  They  do  not  desire 
that  any  good  feeling  should  be  established 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  bitterness 
that  exists — the  hatred  which  the  very  name 
of  landlord  produces  in  the  Irish  peasant's 
breast — serves  their  ends  exactly.  And  so  a 
good  landlord  is  more  abhorrent  in  their  eyes 
than  a  bad  one.  The  people — out-  long-suffer- 
ing, true-hearted,  Catholic  people — are  not 
with  them,  but  they  are  terrorized  by  them. 
Brave  as  they  are  by  nature,  they  are  not  brave 
enough  to  defy  these  midnight  murderer.^. 
Considering  the  deeds  of  blood  so  constantly 
perpetrated,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
should  not  be  intimidated.  And  so,  as  I  have 
said,  at  every  turn  I  find  my  efforts  baffled." 

"Do  they  interfere  between  you  and  your 
tenants?"  asked  Cecil. 

"Constantly,"  he  answered.  "I  have  re- 
ceived many  threatening  letters  warning  me 
that  if  I  did  not  do  certain  things,  or  leave 
certain  other  things  undone,  I  should  draw 
down  on  my  head  the  vengeance  of  this  secret 
power.  I  never  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  such  warnings.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  with  the  people.  When  a  man  is  told 
that  he  shall  not  take  a  holding  because  an- 
other disaffected  and  thoroughly  bad  tenant 
has  been  obliged  to  give  it  up,  he  simply  dare 
not  touch  it.  If  he  is  told  that  he  must  with- 
hold the  rent,  he  dare  (vot  pay  it  So  that  our 
unhappy  land  seems  given  over  to  hopeless 
misery,  and  one's  attempts  to  do  good'  are 
frustrated  in  all  directions." 

"  But  you  should  not  lose  courage,"  .«;aid 
Cecil.  "Oh,  you  should  keep  a  strong  heart, 
for  such  a  battle  is  worth  fighting  and  win- 
ning! To  lift  people  from  a  slouch  of  mi>ery, 
to  make  their  lives  better,  to  relieve  them  from 


a  burden  of  despair,  to  show  them  the  way  to 
comfort,  and  help  them  to  walk  in  it— surely 
there  could  not  be  a  work  in  this  world  better 
worth  doing,  nor  one  more  pleasing  to  God." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Tyrconnel,  catch- 
ing somewhat  the  glow  of  her  enthusiasm, 
but  with  the  sadness  which  had  overmastered 
him  still  evident  in  look  and  tone.  "Those 
are  the  things  I  have  .said  to  myself,  that  I  say 
to  myself  still;  but  I  have  learned  that  to  do 
them  is  all  but  impossible.  When  we  crossed 
the  ocean  together  I  knew  that  I  was  going 
to  a  hard  task,  but  I  did  not  know  half  how 
hard  it  would  prove.  I  was  aware  that  I  should 
have  to  reckon  with  the  bitter  opposition  of 
my  mother  when  I  attempted  any  change  in 
the  management  of  the  estate — perhaps  Kath- 
leen has  told  you  that  it  had  been  horribly 
mismanaged  for  many  years?" 

"Yes,  she  told  me  that  there  were  many 
abuses  and  oppressions  which  you  have  en- 
deavored to  abolish." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  their  extent.  It 
was,  like  numberless  other  estates  in  Ireland, 
rack-rented  to  the  last  degree,  impoverished, 
with  nothing  spent  on  the  land  and  every- 
thing taken  out  of  it;  cottages  in  ruins,  the 
tenants  hopeless,  broken-spirited, — a  picture 
of  wretchedness  and  the  abuse  of  power.  I 
expected,  as  I  said,  opposition  from  my  mother 
when  I  attempted  to  change  all  this;  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  the  people  so  sullen, 
and  the  secret  societies  so  antagonistic  to  me. 
Between  all  these,  and  with  hands  tied  by  the 
lack  of  that  potent  factor  called  money,  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  my  heart  and  my  courage 
alike  have  nearly  failed." 

There  was  something  so  touching  to  Cecil 
in  these  last  words — they  were  so  evidently 
wrung  from  the  speaker,  so  simply,  so  uncon- 
sciously said, — that  she  would  have  li]ked  to 
put  out  her  hand  and  touch  his  in  token  of 
sympathy.  But  that  being  impossible, she  said 
in  a  voice  of  great  feeling: 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  say '  nearly '  failed  only, 
for  you  must  not  let  them  fail.  It  is  such  a 
great  thing  in  this  world  of  selfishness  to  try, 
even, to  do  something  altogether  worth  doing. 
Though  you  can  not  at  once  see  the  fruits  of 
your  efforts,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed 
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to  make  them.  Don't  lose  courage,  then,  even 
if  the  fight  is  hard.  When  you  mean  only 
good  to  your  people,  it  can  not  be  but  that 
you  will  win  their  confidence  at  last." 

"  I  endeavor  to  reassure  myself  with  that 
reflection,"  he  answered;  "but,  you  see,  I 
have  so  little  power  to  do  what  I  desire  for 
their  benefit.  Even  if  the  rents  were  not  with- 
heM — as  they  are  in  several  cases,  one  or  two 
of  which  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
I  fear, — I  can  not  press  a  people  so  despe- 
rately poor.  I  have  voluntarily  lowered  the 
rent  of  almost  every  tenant,  so  that  my  income 
is  much  diminished,  and  out  of  this  income 
I  have  to  pay  heavy  debts.  This  leaves  abso- 
lutely no  margin  for  the  improvements  I  have 
wished  to  make  in  the  estate, — the  improve- 
ments that  must  be  made  if  it  is  ever  to  become 
such  an  estate  as  a  Christian  man  can  in  con- 
science possess," 

"  Then  money  could  help  you  ?  "  said  Cecil, 
**  It  could  strengthen  your  hands  and  aid  you 
to  accomplish  your  ends?" 

He  laughed  slightly,  "What  is  there  in 
this  world,"  he  asked, "  in  which  money  can 
not  help?  God,  no  doubt,  can  work  without 
it  when  He  wills  to  do  so;  but  usually  He 
works  by  human  means,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful.  Yes,  money  could  do 
much  for  me.  It  would  build  habitations  fit 
for  men  and  women  to  live  in,  and  establish 
industries  that  would  enable  a  starving  people 
to  earn  their  bread  at  home  instead  of  being 
driven  to  cross  the  seas  for  it ;  it  would  make 
what  is  now  a  wilderness  blossom  like  the 
rose — ah,  do  not  lead  me  to  say  all  that  it 
could  do ;  for  I  should  weary  you,  my  day- 
dreams are  so  many !  From  my  early  boy- 
hood I  brooded  over  these  things :  I  saw  the 
suffering,  the  desperate,  hopeless  poverty  of 
the  people  'ever  before  my  eyes ;  I  saw  them 
driven  forth  in  sorrow  and  sadness  as  exiles 
from  the  land  which  they  love  with  passionate 
devotion ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  some  day 
I  would  see  if  one  man  at  least  could  not 
change  things  for  the  better.  I  dreamed  of 
providing  employment  •  for  all  who  wanted 
it,  of  well-cultivated  lands  and  comfortable 
cottages,  and  discontent  banished  from  one 
comer  of  the  land.  And  then  I  dreamed  of 


the  money  which  would  be  required  to  bring 
about  this  change.  '  I  will  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  make  it,'  I  said  to  myself, '  so 
that  I  may  be  ready  when  the  opportunity 
comes,'  I  went,  but  the  opportunity  came 
sooner  than  I  expected,  before  the  fortune 
was  made;  and  I  returned  as  I  had  gone — 
with  empty  hands." 

His  voice  sank  a  little  over  the  last  words, 
as  if  he  realized  afresh  the  depressing  fact  of 
their  emptiness ;  and  Cecil's  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den throb  of  self-reproach  as  she  remembered 
how  she  had  once  said  of  him,  lightly  and 
carelessly,  "  It  seems  a  very  pitiful  thing  to 
do — to  give  one's  best  years  just  to  accumu- 
late money."  And  this  was  the  reason  for 
which  he  desired  to  accumulate  it — that  he 
might  lessen  the  misery  of  his  people,  and  do 
such  good  as  she  had  only  vaguely  pondered. 
She  felt  as  if  she  must  beg  his  pardon  for 
that  past  rash  judgment — this  man  who  was 
doing  with  empty  hands  more  than  her  full 
ones  had  ever  accomplished!  But  before  she 
could  frame  words  to  express  her  rush  of 
feeling,  Kathleen  came  out  of  the  church  and 
joined  them. 

"  Oh,  what  a  scene ! "  she  cried,  with  a  deep, 
soft  sigh  of  delight,  as  she  leaned  against  the 
parapet  by  Cecil's  side  and  looked  out  over 
the  picture  which  lay  before  them — the  cir- 
cling heights  of  ancient  Rome  crowned  with 
ruins,  palaces,  and  churches ;  the  Campus 
Martius  covered  with  the  roofs  and  towers  of 
the  mediaeval  city;  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo 
overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  the  vast  mass  of 
the  Vatican  rising  above  the  crowded  houses 
of  the  Borgo ;  while  the  rounded,  wonderful 
outlines  of  St.  Peter's  dome  stood  out  against 
the  soft  blue  background  of  the  distant  hills. 

"  St.  Peter  had  his  See  at  his  feet  when  he 
came  here  to  die,"  said  Tyrconnel.  "  It  must 
have  been  a  marvellous  sight  upon  that  day, 
and  more  marvellous  still  to  the  eye  of  faith 
piercing  the  future.  Was  a  vision  vouchsafed 
him  of  the  glory  of  that  future — of  the  centu- 
ries in  which  his  successors  should  rule  with 
unquestioned  sway  over  all  the  kingdoms  and 
nations  of  the  earth,  of  the  light  pouring  forth 
from  this  centre  over  the  whole  world,  of  the 
shrine  and  refuge  that  it  should  prove  to  the 
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oppressed  of  all  lands  ?  Truly,  if  so,  he  might 
have  said  a  Nunc  dimittis  " 

"  Whether  the  vision  was  vouchsafed  him  or 
not,  I  am  sure  he  said  it,"  replied  Cecil.  "  That 
impetuous,  vehement,  loving  heart  was  not 
likely  to  count  pain  or  death  when  it  was  a 
question  of  rejoining  his  Master  by  his  Mas 
ter's  own  road.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  with  a 
joyous  heart  that  he  stood  here  and  looked 
out  over  the  imperial  city,  which  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  his  power  unto  the  end  of  time — 
even  if  he  did  not  foresee  all  that  we  know." 

" '  History  is  mad  or  finds  its  meaning 
here,* "  quoted  Tyrconnel,  looking  toward  that 
majestic  dome  which  rises  above  the  tomb  of 
him  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death  on 
the  height  of  Janiculum.  "Some  pha<^es  of 
human  thought  I  can  understand,  but  what  I 
can  not  understand  is  how  any  mind  capable 
of  reading  or  understanding  history  can  be 
blind  to  the  part  which  the  See  of  Peter  has 
played  in  it, — can  fail  to  see  the  supernatural 
element  thus  introduced  into  human  affairs, 
and  which  can  not  be  explained  on  any  human 
ground  whatever.  He  who  reigns  in  the  Vat- 
ican yonder,  whom  not  even  an  infidel  and 
usurping  power  dares  to  touch,  has  no  more 
material  strength  than  the  poor  Jewish  pris- 
oner dying  here.  And,  with  few  exceptions, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  the  long  line  of 
Pontiffs — a  fact  to  which  history  offers  no 
parallel.  And  yet  there  are  people  for  whom 
this  has  no  meaning." 

"And  I  was  one  of  them  only  yesterday," 
said  Cecil.with  a  touch  of  humility  in  her  voice. 

"  No,"  said  Tyrconnel,  quickly ;  "  you  were 
one  of  those  who  did  not  think  at  all^on  this 
subject,  I  mean.  When  you  began  to  think, 
you  .saw  the  truth  in  its  completeness." 

She  smiled  a  little.  "At  least,"  she  said, "  I 
am  glad  that  it  was  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter  I 
was  brought  to  undersbmd  his  Catholic  and 
Roman  faith.  And  this  being  so,  I  think  I 
might  ask  him  to  obtain  a  great  favor  for  me. 
I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  for  the 
purpose." 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  said  Kathleen  quickly, 
"and  we  will  ask  all  together  for  you.  I  am 
always  glad  to  go  to  St.  Peter's.  Come." 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

BY  THE  REV.  MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  S.  J. 

Ilj  ITH  the  holy  cross  myself  I  sign : 
*^    From  forehead  to  breast  the  upright  line^ 
From  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  cross's  arms, 
My  soul  and  body  to  save  from  harms. 
While  on  my  forehead  my  hand  I  lay, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  iS  all  I  say: 
"In  the  name,''  for  all  the  Three  are  One. 
And  next  I  say  And  of  the  Son, 
While  on  my  breast  my  hand  I  place. 
Lastly  the  rest  of  the  cross  I  trace 
From  shoulder  to  shoulder,  saying  then 
And  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

Let  me  think  it  over  again. 

With  the  name  of  the  Father  I  sign  my  brain. 

Seat  and  symbol  of  mind  and  thought. 

For  I  believe  what  God  has  taught. 

With  the  name  of  the  Son  my  heart  I  sign. 

Seat  and  symbol  of  love  divme — 

0  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  give  Thee  mine ! 
While  on  my  shoulders  the  cross  I  trace, 

1  name  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  grace 
Will  make  the  heavy  burden  light. 
As  bravely  I  bear  it  in  God's  sight. 

Thus  shall  the  work  of  each  day  be  done 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
And  Holy  Ghost,  God  Three  in  One. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O'mEARA. 


(Continued.) 

DO  what  he  would  to  keep  secret  the 
wonderful  things  he  was  permitted  to 
do,  they  eked  out;  the  fame  of  his  miracles 
spread,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  began 
to  think  that  such  marvellous  gfifts  ought  not 
to  be  confined  within  such  a  narrow  sphere  as 
the  parish  of  Ars ;  that  they  needed  a  wider 
field  in  order  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  M. 
Vianney  was  unexpectedly  named  to  an  im- 
portant parish  in  Beaujolais.  The  appointment 
was  a  shock  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  fancied 
himself  too  insignificant  and  worthless  to  be 
the   object  of  his   sujierior's   notice  at  all. 
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above  all  of  anything  like  promotion ;  but  to 
his  parishioners  the  news  came  like  acalamity. 
The  population  were  in  despair;  they  insisted 
that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
archiepiscopal  order  from  being  carried  out, 
and  Mademoiselle  d'Ars  heroically  declared 
her  readiness  to  go  and  "strangle"  the  Vicar- 
General,  if  that  would  help.  Meantime  M. 
Vianney,  who  was  equally  willing  to  stay  or 
to  go,  as  God  should  decide,  went  to  visit  his 
new  post,  and  as  no  counter-order  had  come 
from  the  Archbishop  he  made  ready  to  leave 
Ars.  His  few  books  and  clothes  were  packed 
up,  and  one  morning  his  shabby  little  furniture 
was  carried  down  to  the  boat  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  his  destination.  But,  suddenly 
and  rapidly,  the  water  rose  and  overflowed  its 
banks,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  reach 
the  boat,  and  M.  Vianney  was  forced  to  return 
to  the  presbytery.  The  next  day,  the  flood 
having  disappeared,  he  set  out  again  for  the 
boat;  but  the  same  accident  repeated  itself, 
and  he  was  again  driven  back.  The  population, 
ready  to  see  in  this  remarkable  incident  a 
sign  that  he  was  not  to  leave  Ars,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Archbishop,  earnestly  en- 
treating him  to  let  their  pastor  remain  with 
them  ;  and  the  prelate,  recognizing  the  hand 
of  Divine  Povidence  in  the  event,  granted 
their  desire. 

From  this  date  his  life  took  root  amongst 
his  people,  and  the  possibility  of  going  from 
them  to  any  other  parish  seemed  set  aside 
definitively;  their  joys  became  his  joys,  their 
sorrows  his  sorrows,  and  their  mutual  relation- 
ship strengthened  into  a  union  to  be  broken 
only  by  death.  His  pity  for  their  material 
sufferings  was  that  of  a  true  father,  but  his 
love  for  their  souls  amounted  to  a  passion ;  he 
wrestled  with  God  for  them  in  tears  and  fast- 
ings and  watchings.  Catherine,  his  servant, 
says  that  he  prayed  for  their  conversion  some- 
times for  days  and  nights  together,  as  if  he 
were  praying  for  his  own  life.  The  sight  of 
their  sins  was  almost  more  than  he  could 

tbear.  He  accused  himself  of  being  the  cause 
of  them :  it  was  his  unworthiness  that  scan- 
dalized his  people,  and  stopped  the  current  of 
divine  grace.  In  order  to  turn  away  the  divine 


used  to  invite  constantly  some  priest  whom  he 
believed  to  be  very  holy  to  come  and  stay  at 
Ars,  and  preach  to  the  people,  and  urge  them 
to  repentance.  While  these  short  missions 
lasted  he  redoubled  his  prayers,  his  tears,  and 
his  austerities ;  and  wonderful  often  were  the 
fruits  obtained  from  these  efforts  of  his  burn- 
ing zeal.  After  one  mission  the  whole  popula- 
tion seemed  won  over  to  God ;  they  crowded 
round  the  confessional  day  and  night,  and  at 
the  closing  exercises  the  Cure  wept  with  joy 
in  the  pulpit,  although  so  exhausted  with 
fatigue  from  fasting  and  working  that  he  could 
hardly  stand. 

But  his  labors  were  not  confined  to  Ars. 
Neighboring  parishes  were  constantly  calling 
for  him  to  preach  and  confess;  when  any 
priest  fell  ill  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  sent  for,  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and  the  people,  who 
venerated  him  as  a  saint,  were  ingenious  in 
inventing  pretexts  for  detaining  him  in  their 
midst.  Thus  for  several  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  ministering  regularly  in  three  parishes 
besides  his  own.  He  never  reckoned  with  his 
poor  feeble  body.  When  souls  called  to  him, 
from  no  matter  what  distance,  he  would  roll 
up  his  surplice,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  set 
off  through  the  snow,  arrive  soaked  and  faint, 
confess  and  preach  without  thinking  of  rest, 
pass  the  night  in  the  confessional,  and  tramp 
home  again  next  morning.  And  if,  coming 
along  the  road  in  the  bitter  cold,  he  met  a 
beggar  more  ragged  and  poverty-stricken 
than  himself,  he  would  immediately  take  off 
some  portion  of  his  own  clothing — his  cloak, 
his  shoes,  his  shabby  muffler, — and  bestow  it 
on  him. 

During  a  great  mission  of  the  Chartreux 
Fa  hers  at  Trevoux.  which  lasted  five  weeks, 
the  Cure  of  Ars  performed  prodigies  of  work 
that  only  supernatural  help  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  live  through.  The  reputation  of 
holiness  which  he  enjoyed  far  beyond  Ars 
drew  crowds  to  his  confessional  at  Tr4voux, 
and  these  penitents  were  almost  always  men 
of  the  educated  classes — magistrates,  lawyers, 
government  functionaries.  One  day  the  crowd 
in  the  chapel  where  he  was  confessing  was  so 
dense  that  the  confessional  was  pushed  for- 
ward, priest  and  penitents  in  it  He  Ui>ed  to  sit 
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until  he  was  almost  incapable  of  rising  from 
fatigue.  A  gentleman  who  was  giving  him 
hospitality  at  Trevoux,  fearing  that  he  wouUi 
fall  ill  from  exhaustion,  went  to  the  church  to 
bring  him  away;  he  succeeded  with  difficuUy 
in  getting  him  out  of  the  confessional,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street  the  saintly 
Cure  fell  down,  not  in  a  faint,  but  from 
sheer  weakness;  his  kind- hearted  host  had 
to  carry  him  home  and  administer  a  cordial 
to  him. 

On  the  eve  of  the  general  Communion  this 
same  gentleman,  M.  Morel,  went  to  the  church 
at  nine  in  the  evening  to  bring  the  servant  of 
God  home  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  before  he 
embarked  on  the  tremendous  fatigue  of  the 
next  morning;  but  he  found  the  chapel  so 
blocked  that  he  could  not  get  to  the  confes- 
sional. He  went  away  and  returned  at  mid- 
night, to  find  the  crowd  just  as  dense.  He  sat 
down  and  waited  till  two  in  the  morning. 
Seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Cure  being 
set  free,  he  pushed  his  way  up  to  the  confes- 
sional, knocked  at  it,  and  said  out  loud :  "  M.  le 
Cure,  I  must  carry  you  away  now  whether 
you  will  or  not."  Upon  which  several  cried 
out:  "If  you  take  him  away,  we  will  never 
come  back,  and  the  sin  will  be  upon  your 
head."— "What!"  exclaimed  M.  Morel;  "he 
was  here  till  midnight  yesterday,  and  back 
here  again  at  four  in  the  morning.  And  he  did 
not  lie  down  between  times ;  his  bed  was  not 
touched ;  he  had  to  say  his  Office,  and  he  has 
to  say  it  now ;  and  he  will  be  back  here  again 
at  four.  Would  any  of  you  here  do  as  much, 
tell  me?"  This  appeal  silenced  the  impatient 
penitents.  M.  Morel  opened  the  door  of  the 
confessional,  and  helped  out  the  Cure,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

The  miracles  of  mercy  wrought  in  count- 
less souls  during  this  mission  carried  the 
feme  of  M.  Vianney 's  sanctity  all  over  France, 
and  the  result  was  that  from  this  time  forth 
he  never  had  one  hour  that  he  could  call 
his  own. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  part  of  his  gift  of  miracles 
which  prevented  his  parish  suffering  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  these  external  missions. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  claims  which  beset  the  Cure 


from  so  many  directions,  he  was  as  assiduous 
and  successful  in  the  management  of  Ars  as 
if  nothing  diverted  his  attention  from  it.  He 
had  found  the  village  in  great  material  pov- 
erty, qiite  destitute  of  charitable  foundations, 
and  he  had  set  to  work  at  once  to  supply  this 
want.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  refuge 
for  little  orphan  girls.  He  performed  miracles 
of  charity  in  carr)  ing  out  this  work.  Poor  as 
the  poorest  orphan  that  he  sought  to  shelter,, 
he  contrived  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for 
a  house  to  receive  them.  The  asylum  was 
appropriately  called  La  Providence.  It  was. 
supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
One  by  one  the  devout  women  of  the  parish 
came  with  their  offerings,  both  of  money  and 
service,  until  the  institution — which  began, 
like  all  such  divine  works,  in  the  smallest  and 
humblest  way, — was  so  large  that  the  original 
house  coul^  not  contain  the  number  of  or- 
phans who  begged  for  admittance.  "  We  must 
build!"  said  the  Cure.  And  he  constituted 
himself  architect,  carpenter,  and  mason,  work- 
ing like  a  hired  journeyman,  and  with  a  skill 
that  amazed  all  beholders.  He  made  the  mor- 
tar, he  carried  the  stones;  he  never  spared 
himself,  going  from  this  hard  manual  work  to 
the  no  less  arduous  work  of  the  confessional. . 
His  indomitable  courage  and  charity  were 
speedily  and  abundantly  rewarded.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  building  rose,  nec- 
essaries poured  in,  and  sixty  more  orphans 
were  sheltered. 

For  five  and  twenty  years  the  servant 
of  God  supported  this  asylum  without  any 
certain  funds,  just  trusting  to  Providence  for 
the  money  as  it  was  wanted;  and  his  trust 
was  never  disappointed.  When  ordinary  help 
failed,  God  sent  extraordinary  aid.  Once 
there  remained  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
large  household  on  the  morrow  but  a  little 
measure  of  flour  that  could  not  have  given 
bread  to  a  dozen  orphans.  The  directress,  in 
despair,  went  to  the  Cure.  He  was  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said:  "Put  the  yeast 
into  the  flour  that  remains,  and  leave  it  to  rise, 
and  to-morrow  make  the  bread  as  usual." 
She  obeyed  the  first  injunction,  and  waited  in 
patient  anxiety  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
Next  morning  she  began  to  make  the  bread. 
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and  according  as  she  worked  the  dough  it 
rose  and  swelled,  until  at  last  it  overflowed 
the  great  kneading-trough,  and  produced  ten 
huge  loaves  of  five  and  twenty  pounds  each — 
as  much,  in  fact,  as  if  the  handful  of  flour  had 
been  a  sackful.  The  servant  of  God  attributed 
the  miracle  to  St  Francis  Regis,  whom  he 
had  constituted  protector  of  the  asylum,  and 
remarked  humbly:  "God  permitted  it  too, 
perhaps,  to  rebuke  my  want  of  faith  in  His 
providence." 

God  certainly  sent  him  abundant  rebukes 
of  a  similar  kind,  for  the  simple  chronicles  of 
the  Providence  contain  innumerable  records 
of  like  miracles;  as  when  one  day  the  wine 
ran  away  from  the  new  barrel,  carelessly 
tapped,  and  flooded  the  cellar.  The  dismayed 
servant  hastens  with  the  bad  news  to  the 
Cure;  he  smiles  calmly,  and  tells  her  that 
God,  who  sent  the  wine,  can  put  it  back  into 
the  barrel  if  it  is  needed  for  His  orphans.  On 
returning  to  the  cellar,  she  found  the  barrel 
full  and  the  floor  dry. 

Again  and  again,  when  the  bills  came  in 
and  there  was  not  a  cent  to  pay  them,  the 
Cure  would  take  his  Rosary  and  go  for  a  walk, 
and  meet  some  mysterious  benefactor,  who 
handed  him  the  precise  sum  he  wanted.  When 
any  one  was  in  trouble,  whether  about  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  things,  he  would  cheer  him 
up  with  a  word  about  the  efficacy  of  trust  in 
God.  "It  is  our  confidence  that  God  wants," 
he  kept  repeating;  "if  we  only  trusted  Him 
we  could  make  Him  do  anything  for  us."  And 
his  usual  last  word  was,  "Take  your  beads 
and  go  for  a  walk." 

The  system  on  which  the  Providence  was 
conducted  illustrates  admirably  the  power  of 
the  strong  faith  and  common  sense  of  the 
holy  man.  The  house  was  devoid  of  anything 
like  "appearances."  It  was  a  plain  building 
furnisheJ  with  the  barest  necessaries,  only 
differing  in  its  peifect  cleanliness  from  the 
houses  of  the  poor  whom  it  sheltered.  The 
food  was  of  the  coarsest;  the  orphans  slept 
on  straw,  sat  on  hard  deal  benches,  and  ate 
black  bread,  as  they  would  have  done  in 
the  homes  of  their  parents.  The  question  of 
appearances,  of  exterior  show,  so  supreme  in 
our  day  with  all  charitable  institutions,  was 


utterly  ignored  by  the  Cure  of  Ars.  The 
orphans  had  no  uniform :  they  wore  what 
clothes  they  could  get,  the  elders  of  the  village 
being  glad  to  contribute  their  well-worn  gar- 
ments to  be  cut  and  contrived  into  gowns  for 
them.  Everything  remained  rough  and  shabby 
in  their  lives,  so  that  they  were  not  unfitted 
for  the  hardships  they  had  to  face  on  leaving 
the  Providence.  The  only  luxuries  they  en- 
joyed there  without  stint  were  kindness  and 
cleanliness.  The  Cure  of  Ars'  principle  was 
that  the  poor  should  be  braced  to  bear  their 
appointed  poverty,  and  taught  how  to  cleanse 
and  sweeten  its  external  conditions  as  much 
as  possible;  but  he  was  intolerant  of  any 
attempt  to  cheat  it  of  its  real  character  by 
making  it  look  what  it  was  not. 

Those  who  visited  this  asylum  of  his 
always  carried  away  an  impression  of  the 
deepest  edification.  Everything  in  it  was  per- 
fectly natural.  The  children  were  all  poor 
together,  and  they  were  being  trained  to  en- 
dure their  poverty,  and  to  help  one  another 
in  a  variety  of  ways;  so  that  the  elder  and 
more  intelligent  girls  became  auxiliaries  of  the 
mistresses,  often  very  valuable  ones,  washing 
and  dressing  the  little  toddlers,  and  teaching 
them  and  keeping  them  in  order.  The  absence 
of  rules  and  regulations  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  house.  It  may  be 
that  nothing  short  of  the  benign  influence  of 
a  saint  could  have  enabled  them  to  be  so 
completely  dispensed  with;  but  certain  it  is 
that  no  charitable  institution,  no  house  of 
reform,  ever  brought  forth  sweeter  or  more 
lasting  fruits  in  the  souls  it  fashioned  than 
did  this  happy-go-  lucky  home  for  the  orphans 
of  Ars. 

But  if  the  Providence  was  free  of  external 
rules,  it  was  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  the 
law  that  reigns  within  and  holds  hearts  under 
its  empire.  These  poor  children,  who  had  for 
the  most  part  grown  up  like  little  animals, 
untaught  and  unkempt,  were  as  soft  as  wax 
in  the  hands  of  their  adopted  father.  He  in- 
spired them  with  such  a  horror  of  vice  that 
they  were  contrite  as  mature  penitents  for 
their  sins,  and  came  to  love  with  a  kind  of 
personal,  human  love  the  God  who  had  for- 
given and  rescued  them.  Few  things  delighted 
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them  more  than  being  allowed  to  spend  an 
hour  in  reparation  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment If  any  scandal  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  if  they  heard  of  a  sacrilege  committed 
in  any  distant'place,  the  elder  girls  not  unfre- 
quently  begged  leave  to  pass  the  night  in 
prayer,  relieving  one  another  every  two  hours 
before  the  tabernacle.  Their  desire  for  morti- 
fication was  .so  great  that  the  mistresses  had  to 
control  it  lest  they  should  injure  their  health. 
They  sometimes  died  the  death  of  saints. 
One  of  them,  whose  early  childhood  had  been 
miserably  abandoned,  had  imbibed,  with  a 
salutary  horror  of  sin,  an  overpowering  terror 
of  death;  but  when  she  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  heard  that  she  was  going  to  die,  her  fear 
was  suddenly  changed  to  joy.  "I  could  not 
have  believed  it  was  so  good  to  die!"  she 
exclaimed,  and  began  to  sing  a  canticle;  she 
died  singing. 

These  were  the  kind  of  pupils  the  Cure  of 
Ars  formed.  His  influence  over  their  souls 
was  almost  irresistible.  When  he  had  an 
hour's  leisure  during  the  week  he  would  go 
to  the  asylum  to  give  them  a  little  discourse, 
and  his  presence  at  the  door  of  the  work- 
room was  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
*'  M.  le  Cure  is  going  to  talk  to  us  about  the 
good  God !  "  And  they  were  immediately  all 
eyes  and  ears  not  to  lose  a  word  of  the  prec- 
ious 'talk."  Before  it  was  over  there  were 
nearly  always  tears  flowing,  and  brave  resolu- 
tions were  silently  taken  against  self  and  sin. 
It  was  here  that  the  Cure  delivered  many  of 
those  wonderful  in.structions  on  the  catechism 
which  have  been  preserved  in  fragments,  and 
have  moved  so  many  hearts  since  they  were 
spoken  at  the  Providence. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Think  of  a  little  chijd  trying  to  get  at  the 
hardle  <  f  a  door  to  open  it  when  it  is  too 
small  to  reach  it.  Any  one  near  it  would,  of 
course,  help  it  by  opening  the  door  for  the 
little  thing.  One  could  not  avoid  doing  so. 
No  more  can  God  help  opening  the  door  for 
us  when  we  pray  for  high  graces.  God  is  more 
touched  at  our  trying  to  reach  that  handle 
than  words  can  say. — Faber. 


A  Scheme  of  Life. 


BY   THE   LATE   ATTIE  O  BRIEN. 


UP  and  seize  the  living  present, 
Stand  not  with  divided  mind — 
Casting  longing  looks  before  thee, 
And  regretful  looks  behind. 
II. 
From  the  past  forever  parted, 

Use  its  lessons,  try  once  more; 
Faint  not  listless,  weary-hearted : 
Use  with  hope  thy  new-found  lore. 
III. 
Seek  no  future  earth  can  give  thee, 

Carve  not  out  a  fancied  fate ; 
Those  who  dream  away  the  present 
Find  a  future  all  too  late. 

IV. 

Strive !   Achieve  what  life  was  meant  for — 
Independence  won  by  worth ; 

Noble  thoughts  and  noble  actions 
Shall  from  honest  souls  spring  forth. 

V. 

Float  not  on  Life's  changing  currents. 
Seek  the  pearls  beneath  its  tide ; 

Use  thy  gifts  of  mind  and  body — 
Work  and  fame  go  side  by  side. 

VI. 

Do  not  yield  to  sad  repinings, 
Seek  no  more  a  kindred  mind; 

For  all  true  hearts  are  self-reliant, 
They  find  their  kin  in  all  mankind. 

VII. 

Then  up  and  seize  the  living  present. 
And  tread  the  path  by  thousands  trod; 

Be  kind,  be  true,  be  energetic. 
But  past  and  future  leave  to  God. 

[These  verses  were  found  in  an  unfinished  state 
in  the  author's  journal,  and  are  now  pa'ilished  for  the 
first  time.  They  marked  a  turning-point  in  herlife — 
when  she  had  renounced  certain  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, and  made  up  her  mind  to  a  life  of  literary 
work  and  domestic  usefulness,  all  for  others.  Some 
time  later  she  must  have  found  herself  dwelling  on 
the  pist  or  the  future^in  spite  of  her  resolution;  for 
below  the  final  lines  is  written:  "Oh,  read  what  you 
have  written,  and  be  humiUnted ! "  Whatever  tempo- 
rary indulgence  in  fancies  or  regrets  she  may  have 
yielded  to,  her  life  w-is  devoted  to  others  and  to  the 
greater  honor  and  glory  of  God.] 
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The  Lost  Child. 


BY   L.  W.  REILLY. 


I. 


YESTERDAY  a  fiiend  of  mine  from  New 
England,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  Washington, 
requested  me  to  show  him  the  Capitol.  After 
visiting  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  Chamber,  the  room  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  other  public  apartments 
of  the  noble  building,  we  ascended  the  dome, 
and  emerged  on  the  balcony  under  the  bronze 
statueof  Liberty.  The  sun  was  shiningbrightly 
in  the  heavens ;  the  sky  was  cloudless;  the  air 
was  bracing  and  cool.  My  guest  enjoyed  the 
prospect.  He  looked  down  with  admiration 
on  the  beautiful  city  made  glorious  with  the 
splendor  of  a  June  day  in  January,  and  turned 
with  delight  from  his  task  of  locating  the 
White  House,  the  Treasury,  Providence  Hos- 
pital, the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  National 
Museum,  St.  Aloysius'  Church,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
view  the  winding  river — the  stream  made 
famous  in  war  times  by  the  oft- repeated  as- 
surance, "All  quiet  along  the  Potomac!" — 
the  heights  of  Arlington,  where  the  body 
of  Sheridan  is  waiting  for  the  Resurrection ; 
Georgetown,  celebrated  for  its  great  Jesuit 
College  and  its  Visitation  Academy;  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  near  which  is  the  site  of  the 
Catholic  University;  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
which  is  about  to  become  a  cannon  foundry. 
Finally  his  gaze  rested  on  the  Congressional 
Cemetery. 

"What  graveyard  is  that?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him. 

"  It  makes  me  think  of  a  story  in  real  life, 
that  had  its  climax  in  a  funeral  the  day  before 
I  left  home." 

"  Tell  it  to  me,"  I  said, "  before  we  go  down." 

II. 

"  In  one  of  the  prettiest  cottages  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts mill-town  eight  years  ago  lived  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  in  his  day  had  been  a 
prominent  citizen,  manager  of  a  manufactory, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  su- 
perintendent of  a  Sunday- school.  She  had 
been  left  in  comfortable  circumstances;  her 


home  was  daintily  furnished,  her  friends  were 
numerous,  and  as  her  husband  had  been  dead 
two  years,  and  time  had  somewhat  dulled  the 
keenness  of  her  grief  over  his  loss,  she  was 
comparatively  a  happy  woman. 

"  Her  chief  comfort  was  her  only  child,  a 
boy  of  five  years,  who  was  the  living  image 
of  his  dead  father.  He  was  a  healthy,  joyous, 
high-spirited,  manly  little  fellow,  with  a  fine 
face  and  a  shapely  form ;  neither  backward 
nor  bold,  but  utterly  without  fear;  full  of 
chatter,  and  considerate  beyond  his  years. 

"The  mother's  soul  was  knit  to  the  soul  of 
that  boy.  He  was  her  idol.  The  household 
was  conducted  to  please  him ;  the  table  was 
set  as  he  liked  it ;  breakfast  was  served  when 
he  was  ready  for  it.  Yet  he  was  not  spoiled; 
he  was  not  selfish:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
generous  to  a  fault.  He  was  not  obstinate; 
occasionally,  when  his  will  was  crossed,  he 
would  flare  up  and  exhibit  a  disposition  to 
be  imperious  and  domineering ;  but  one  look 
from  his  mother,  a  caress  and  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance, and  he  would  give  in  with  such 
perfect  abandon,  such  clinging  tenderness, 
such  absence  of  surliness,  that  you  forgot  at 
once  his  momentary  exhibition  of  self  will. 
The  servants  had  instructions  to  let  him  do 
as  he  chose  within  the  widest  possible  limits, 
but  whenever  he  crossed  the  bounds  they 
had  authority  to  make  him  retrace  his  steps ; 
and  he  was  trained  to  respect  his  elders,  to  be 
docile,  and  to  have  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
all  about  him. 

"  If  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  see  him  tlirough 
my  memory — a  handsome,  bright  eyed,  active, 
well-dressed,  gentle-  mannered  boy,  known  to 
everybody  in  the  town;  cheery  as  a  cricket, 
gay  as  a  lark,  merry  as  a  sunbeam,  beloved 
by  all  his  acquaintances,  and  the  light  of  his 
mother's  life. 

"One  afternoon — O  fatal  day! — he  asked 
his  mother's  permission  to  go  and  play  in 
the  garden,  which  extended  to  the  bank  of 
the  mill-stream  that  flowed  through  the  town. 
She  kissed  him  good-bye,  and  looked  after 
him  with  proud  affection  as  he  disappeared 
behind  the  rose-bushes  that  divided  the  house 
yard  from  the  garden.  One  hand  was  restor- 
ing to  its  place  in  his  bosom  the  gold  locket 
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that  hung  from  a  chain  around  his  neck,  and 
contained  portraits  in  miniature  of  his  father 
and  mother ;  the  other  hand  was  waving  an 
adieu  to  her  as  he  was  lost  to  her  view.  He 
never  returned ;  never  again  was  he  seen 
alive.  He  disappeared  as  instantly  and  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  been  blotted  out  of 
creation,  or  as  if  he  had  been  a  dream. 

"  The  sluice-gates  of  the  dams  were  opened, 
the  mill-stream  was  dragged,  and  the  woods 
were  searched.  Advertisements  were  inserted 
in  the  newspapers.  Gypsies  and  tramps  were 
arrested  by  the  score  all  over  the  State  and 
in  the  surrounding  counties.  Rewards  were 
offered.  Everything  possible  was  done  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  or  the  fate  of  the 
boy;  but  he  was  not  found. 

HI. 

"  If  you  had  entered  the  desolate  home  of 
the  widow  after  the  strange  disappearance  of 
her  boy  you  would  have  been  oppressed  with 
the  eerie  silence  that  pervaded  it.  In  former 
days  it  had  been  the  centre  of  the  town's 
gayety.  In  winter  it  resounded  with  the  noisy 
mirth  of  parties;  in  summer  the  strains  of 
music  were  often  wafted  through  its  open 
doors.  And  even  after  the  master  of  the  little 
kingdom  had  passed  away,  and  his  widow  had 
recovered  some  of  her  wonted  vivacity,  it  was 
not  lacking  in  hospitality  or  in  cheerful  sounds. 
The  clatter  of  the  boy  at  his  games  and  his 
ringing  laugh  woke  the  echoes  of  its  halls, 
and  aroused  the  mother  from  her  despondency 
when  her  sorrows  invited  her  to  brood  over 
her  bereavement.  But  all  this  was  past,  and  an 
oppressive  stillness  added  to  the  gloom  of  the 
darkened  apartments.  Few  were  the  visitors 
who  presumed  to  intrude  upon  the  mother's 
isolation,  and  she  herself  had  forgotten  the 
songs  of  other  days,  and  feared  to  touch  the 
keys  of  the  piano  lest  her  hands  should  stray 
to  the  notes  of  compositions  that  had  been 
the  favorites  of  her  departed  darling. 

"A  great  change  came  over  her.  She  seemed 
to  shrink  under  the  load  of  her  grief.  Her 
face  was  haggard,  her  eyes  had  a  strained  and 
wistful  look,  the  color  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
and  her  step  grew  slow.  After  the  first  frenzy 
of  her  affliction  was  past  she  settled  into  a 
quiet  melancholy.  She  did  not  obtrude  her 


woe  on  her  friends,  nor,  after  the  first  few 
months,  would  she  speak  to  them  of  her  boy. 
His  name  was  rarely  on  her  lips,  but,  oh !  the 
thought  of  him  was  always  in  her  mind,  and 
the  love  of  him,  the  craving  for  him,  the  void 
that  his  absence  made — these  were  always 
in  her  heart.  You  would  have  pitied  her  had 
you  seen  her  and  known  her  misfortune.  All 
the  pride  was  gone  from  her;  all  the  bright- 
ness of  her  temperament  had  left  her;  all  her 
day-dreams  of  ambition  for  the  future  with 
her  son  had  ended  in  darkness  and  misery. 

"  Nothing  could  tempt  her  away  from  her 
home.  The  invitations  of  friends  to  visit  them 
at  the  sea-shore,  in  the  mountains,  down  in 
Florida,  away  off  in  Bermuda,  or  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, were  one  and  all  declined.  She 
could  not  bear  to  go  away  lest  her  boy  should 
return  in  her  absence.  She  looked  for  his 
coming  every  day.  She  put  her  chair  near  a 
window  from  which  she  could  see  the  rose- 
bushes behind  which  he  had  disappeared  from 
her  forever;  and  often  she  started  up  with  a 
glad  cry,  thinking  that  she  saw  him.  Every 
noise  in  and  about  the  house  set  her  nerves 
quivering;  and  a  hundred  times,  after  rush- 
ing to  the  door  because  of  some  sound  that 
reached  her,  she  fell  sobbing  and  fainting  to 
the  floor,  moaning  to  herself,  'My  God,  I 
thought  I  heard  him ! ' 

"  Even  in  her  sleep  he  was  not  forgotten. 
She  dreamed  of  him  almost  every  night,  and 
longed  for  the  hour  of  repose  to  come;  for, 
though  she  often  lay  awake  until  the  gray 
dawn  crept  over  the  hill- tops,  when  sleep  did 
come  her  boy  came  back  to  her.  There  he  was, 
true  to  life,  full  of  beauty,  up  to  his  old  tricks — 
romping  with  Tramp,  the  dog;  playing  with 
his  humming-top,  rummaging  in  her  work- 
basket,  riding  his  hobby-horse,  and  blowing 
his  silver  bugle.  Frequently  he  was  in  trouble, 
in  some  indefinable  distress,  and  she  was  tor- 
tured because  she  could  not  help  him;  the 
perspiration  would  gather  on  her  forehead  at 
her  helplessness  in  the  face  of  his  peril  and 
suffering.  Often  in  the  night  she  imagined 
that  his  disappearance  was  all  a  dream,  and, 
reaching  out  to  caress  him  because  he  was 
safe  and  sound,  she  awoke  to  weep  because 
of  the  sad  reality.  / 
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"Her  grief  found  solace  in  one  way — in 
work  for  poor  children.  She  began  to  make 
inquiries  about  orphans, about  thewretched 
oflfspring  of  cruel  parents,  about  the  neglected 
little  ones  of  some  of  the  factory  hands,  and 
many  a  child  was  clothed  and  fed  and  com- 
forted by  her.  She  had  a  special  fondness  for 
boys,  and  was  most  kind  to  those  among 
her  beneficiaiies  who  were  about  the  age  of 
her  lost  one,  or  who  in  some  other  manner 
reminded  her  of  him.  Her  house  was  at  times 
hospital,  asylum,  and  home  for  wretched  in- 
fants. Whenever  a  babe  met  with  an  accident, 
whenever  a  foundling  was  rescued  from  death 
by  exposure,  whenever  a  case  of  destitution 
in  a  large  family  was  discovered,  the  lonely 
woman  was  either  notified  or  found  it  out 
for  herself;  and  if  she  could  be  of  use,  either 
personally  or  through  her  money,  she  never 
failed  to  render  service  to  suffering  childhood. 
As  her  friends  gradually  learned  that  she 
found  comfort  in  this  field  of  charity,  they 
unostentatiously  aided  her  to  hear  of  fit  cases 
for  the  exercise  of  her  benevolence ;  and  the 
editor  of  the  town  paper,  though  he  rarely 
referred  to  her,  even  in  reporting  happenings 
in  which  she  was  most  useful,  privately  called 
her  the  "Angel  of  the  Children,"  and  gave  her 
no  other  name  whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  her.  In  print,  however,  he  did  not  dare 
to  use  the  poetic  and  laudatory  appellation. 
"Among  the  persons  who  were  the  objects 
of  her  kindness  was  a  family  of  French  Cana- 
dians. They  had  a  little  girl  who  was  afflicted 
with  spine  disease.  She  was  eleven  years  old 
when  she  died,  and  had  been  bedridden  since 
her  sixth  birthday.  She  was  one  of  the  widow's 
I        pets,  and  when  she  made  her  First  Commun- 
X        ion — which  she  did,  poor  soul,  lying  helpless 
k     in  her  crib,  only  a  month  before  she  went  to 
V*     heaven, — '"Madame,"  as  she  called  her  bene- 
K      factor,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  solemn 
K     ceremony  of  administering  the  Sacrament, 
B     which  was  also  (although  the  child  did  not 
B     realiie  it)  the  Viaticum.  '  Madame'  had  never 
H     before  beheld  a  priest  in  the  discharge  of 
H     his  sacred  functions,  nor  had  she  ever  before 
^L    been  so  close  to  a  consecrated   Host.   She 
^H  was  a  Congregationalist — at  least  she  used 
^Bito  attend  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 


town,  and  considered  herself  a  member  of  that 
denomination.  When  little  Anne,  radiant  with 
felicity,  received  'Madame's'  congratulation 
— 'Ma  petite,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  happy! ' 
— she  answered, '  0  yl/a^^w^",  vierci  inille  feds  ; 
if  you  only  knew  que  je  suis  heureuse!'  A 
glimpse  of  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  into 
the  soul  of  the  woman,  and  that  was  for  her 
the  beginning  of  faith.  She  was  soon  received 
into  your  Church,  and  the  first  Mass  at  which 
she  assisted  after  her  conditional  baptism  (I 
believe  you  call  it)  was,  she  told  me,  one  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  her  life. 

"That  was  nearly  five  years  ago.  In  your 
religion,"  said  my  friend — who  unfortunately 
is  not  of  ours, — "she  seemed  to  find  peace 
and  strength  and  consolation.  But  slowly  her 
health  declined,  and  last  week  she  died.  There 
was  nothing  specifically  the  matter  with  her — 
and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  the  physician, 
— but  without  any  apparent  disease  she  sank 
into  her  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  From  the  day  that  the  search  for  her  son 
was  abandoned  until  she  herself  lay  uncon- 
scious in  the  throes  of  death,  she  prayed 
morning  and  night  that  she  might  not  depart 
out  of  the  world  before  learning  what  had 
become  of  him.  In  offering  this  petition  she 
never  wearied  or  lost  hope.  '  God  will  yet  let 
me  know,'  she  said,  when  I  once  remonstrated 
with  her  on  keeping  the  child's  disappearance 
so  constantly  in  mind.  The  very  morning  that 
she  died  his  remains  were  found.  A  neighbor's 
cow  had  gone  astray  the  night  before,  and 
two  hired  men,  beating  the  bushes  on  a  hill- 
side near  the  town,  discovered  a  deep  hole  or 
cave  in  a  thicket.  At  the  bottom  of  it  lay  the 
skeleton  of  the  boy.  There  were  his  clothes, 
discolored,  rain-stained  and  mildewed.  There 
was  his  locket — the  golden  trinket  that  had 
glittered  in  his  hand  as  he  bade  his  mother 
good-bye.  How  he  had  wandered  to  that 
unfrequented  place,  how  he  had  fallen  into  the 
pit,  whether  or  not  he  was  murdered,  no  man 
can  tell.  His  arm  and  two  of  the  bones  of 
his  breast  were  broken.  Nothing  is  certain 
about  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  remains  were  his. 

"I  broke  the  news  to  the  mother  as  gently 
as  I  could.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  she 
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did  not  show  any  agitation  or  make  any  out- 
cry. She  listened,  I  thought,  with  a  look  of 
calm  gratification  on  her  pallid  face ;  and  when 
I  told  her  all.  and  gave  the  locket  in  her  hand, 
she  said :  '  I  thank  my  God  that  He  has  heard 
my  prayer ! ' 

"That  was  the  la^t  word  she  uttered,  and 
almost  before  we.  the  watchers  at  her  bedside, 
were  aware  of  her  condiii  )n  the  was  dead. 
They  were  buried  in  one  grave,  mother  and 
son,  by  the  side  of  the  husband  and  father. 

"And  now,"  said  my  friend  in  conclusion, 
"  do  you.  who  havw  the  faith,  and  believe  in  the 
existence,  the  justice,  the  mercy,  the  father- 
liness  of  the  great  Unknown,  read  me  the 
riddle  of  this  stricken  life." 
IV. 

The  pathetic  story  told  me  by  my  friend 
touched  me  to  the  heart.  Whoever  has  lost  a 
child,  even  though  it  be  through  death  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  can  sympathize 
with  the  mother  whose  only  son  vanished 
from  her  view,  and  can  appreciate  the  agony 
she  went  through  in  hallucinations  by  day 
and  startling  dreams  by  night.  So  the  tragic 
life- record  of  this  woman,  to  me  nameless 
and  unknown,  impressed  itself  deep  in  my 
memory. 

At  the  moment  I  did  not  attempt  to  "jus- 
tify the  ways  of  God  to  men"  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend ;  for  I  was  too  deeply  moved  to 
say  more  than,  "  Poor  woman,  how  she  must 
have  suffered!"  But  last  night  in  my  sleep 
the  whole  story  was,  not  told,  but  acted.  The 
happy  home,  the  father's  death  and  burial,  the 
lovely  boy.the  farewell,  the  hysterical  mother, 
the  mill-stream,  the  searching  parties  in  the 
woods,  the  "Angel  of  the  Children,"  little 
Anne's  First  Communion,  "Madame's"  first 
Mass,  her  last  illness,  the  finding  of  the  re 
mains,  the  double  funeral, — all  passed  before 
my  imagination  like  the  scenes  of  a  drama  on 
a  stage.  And  as  I  knelt  beside  the  new-made 
grave,  I  turned  to  some  one  standing  near  me, 
and  lo!  it  was  an  angel,  and  to  him  I  repeated 
the  request  of  my  friend : 

"  Read  me  the  riddle  of  this  stricken  life." 

"  You  do  not  do  right  to  question  God  nor 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  His  providence," 
said  the  spirit  "  His  ways  are  not  your  ways. 


You  can  not  measure  Him  by  your  rules; 
and  when  you  can  not  understand  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  His  action,  the  reasons  of 
sin  and  suffering,  bow  down  your  intellect 
before  Him  in  sacrifice,  saying,  '  I  know  that 
my  God  is  just,  and  that  His  mercy  is  above 
all  His  works.  I  can  not  comprehend  Him, 
but  I  believe  that  He  is  perfect;  and  I  will 
trust  Him  and  confide  in  Him,  confident  that 
at  the  last  day  the  secret  things  will  be  dis- 
closed, and  the  difficult  things  will  be  made 
plain.' 

"  But  it  is  permitted  you  to  know  the  ex- 
planation .of  this  life.  If  this  woman  had  not 
lost  her  son  in  time  she  would  have  lost  him 
for  eternity,  for  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
bad  had  he  lived  beyond  the  years  of  his 
first  innocence.  And  if  she  had  not  lost  him 
she  would  not  have  gained  the  faith,  nor  laid 
up  for  herself  treasures  where  the  moth  does 
not  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
in  and  steal.  Through  God's  mercy,  this 
woman,  after  a  short  life  of  suffering,  has 
entered  into  rest.  There,  near  the  great  White 
Throne,  she  found  the  child  that  was  lost  to 
her  on  earth." 

I  awoke  from  my  dream,  and  I  wondered, 
and  I  wonder  still,  was  it  all  a  dream  ? 


The  Spirit  of  Cardinal.  Lavigerie. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  figures  before  the 
world  at  the  present  day  is  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  anti-  slavery  crusade,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers  in 
Africa.  The  story  of  his  life  possesses  a  sin- 
gular interest  for  the  world  at  large,  and  no 
doubt  is  already  familiar  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers. From  the  early  spring-time  of  youth  each 
successive  stage  in  his  career  towards  and 
through  the  period  of  manhood  has  been 
marked  by  an  impress  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  ineffaceable  in  its  influence  upon 
others.  The  Sorbonne,  the  East,  Rome,  Nancy 
(his  first  diocese),  were  all  but  so  many  step- 
ping-stones to  the  great  field  wherein  the 
divinely-bestowed  and  the  divinely-assisted 
powers  of  mind  and  heart  with  which  he  is 
gifted  were  to  be  exercised  to  their  fullest 
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extent  and  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
men.  To  recall  the  story  of  his  accession  to 
the  See  of  Algiers  will  present  in  the  clearest 
light  the  great  force  of  character  and  the 
varied  mental  endowments  with  which  he  is 
gifted,  and  show  before  the  world  ho^v  emi- 
nently appropriate  would  be  for  him  the  title 
of  "a  man  of  the  times." 

In  1866  Marshal  MacMahon  wrote  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  offering  him  the 
See  of  Algiers.  '■  This  position,"  said  the 
Marshal,  "  presents  many  difficulties.  But, 
Monseigneur,  I  know  your  zeal  for  religion, 
and  I  am  confident  that  no  difficulties  can 
terrify  a  man  of  your  character."  The  reply 
of  Mgr.  Lavigerie  was  admirable.  He  wrote: 
**  I  accepted  the  episcopate  only  as  a  work  of 
devotedness  and  sacrifice  You  offer  me  a 
mission  that  is  painful  and  laborious — an 
episcopal  see  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the 
one  I  now  hold,  and  which  involves  exile  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  that  is  dear  to  me. 
My  dear  Marshal,  a  Catholic  bishop  has  but 
one  answer  to  such  a  proposal:  I  accept  the 
painful  sacrifice  placed  before  me ;  and  if  the 
Emperor  appeals  to  my  devotedness,  I  shall 
not  hesitate,  whatever  it  may  cost  me." 

The  first  visit  of  Mgr.  Lavigerie  to  his  new 
diocese  revealed  to  him  at  once  the  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  which  political  machina 
tions  had  brought  about  in  French  Africa:  the 
colonists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  natives  on 
the  other  formed  two  elements  systematically 
separated  and  rendered  incapable  of  associat- 
ing together.  Besides,  it  was  at  a  time  when 
the  unfortunate  Arabs,  surprised,  in  their  fatal- 
istic improvidence,  by  two  years  of  drought 
and  a  plague  of  locuits,  were  dying  of  hunger 
and  cisease,  under  their  tents  and  all  along 
the  roads,  where,  covering  themselves  with 
their  rags,  .they  awaited  their  last  hour,  mur- 
muring the  name  of  Allah.  Five  hundred 
thousand  French  subjects  also  fell  victims, 
while  the  only  remedy  which  the  Algerian 
Government  could  provide  was  to  impose  an 
official  silence  in  regard  to  the  dreadful  rav- 
ages which  famine  and  pestilence  daily  caused, 
and  prevent  any  knowledge  of  the  scourge 
from  reaching  the  people  of  France 

But  the  Bishop  spoke.  On  the  ist  of  Janu- 


ary, 1868,  seven  months  after  his  arrival,  the 
journals  of  the  mother  country  contained  a 
detailed  account  of  the  evil  that  had  been 
wrought  in  Algiers,  and  a  touching  appeal  for 
aid  Mgr.  Lavigerie  wrote:  "I  am  a  bishop 
— that  is  to  say,  a  father;  and  although  those 
for  whom  I  plead  do  not  give  me  that  title, 
I  love  them  as  my  children,  and  I  shall  give 
every  proof  of  my  affection  for  them.  If  I  can 
not  communicate  to  them  the  faith  which  I 
possess,  still  am  I  happy  to  exercise  charity 
towards  these  poor  creatures  of  God." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  caused  a  great 
commotion  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 
It  created  a  veritable  storm — a  tempest,  be- 
neficent indeed,  for  torrents  of  gold  rained 
upon  the  afflicted  country;  but  terrible,  too, 
because  its  thunder  and  lightning  played 
about  the  devoted  head  of  the  Bishop.  The 
Emperor  wrote  to  him:  "Archbishop,  you 
have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to 
instruct  the  two  hundred  thousand  colonists 
who  are  in  Algiers.  As  to  the  Arabs,  you  will 
leave  to  the  Governor-General  the  care  of 
directing  them." 

The  Governor,  Marshal  MacMahon,  who 
was  deserving  of  a  better  office,  received  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1868,  an  answer  to  the  Em- 
peror's letter,  couched  in  terms  worthy  of  the 
great  St.  Cyprian. 

Mgr.  Lavigerie  wrote :  "  No,  my  dear  Mar- 
shal You  know  the  circumstances  better  than 
anybody  else.  However  mean  and  calumni- 
ous may  be  the  insinuations  uttered  against 
me,  I  shall  never  make  these  poor  Arabs  pay, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  religion,  for  the  bread 
that  Catholic  charity  brings  to  them.  Such 
action  would  be  unbecoming  a  true  Catholic, 
and  for  a  much  stronger  reason  would  it  ill 
become  a  bishop.  I  have  never  spoken,  nor 
have  I  allowed  to  be  spoken,  a  single  word 
on  the  question  of  religion  to  those  Arabs 
whom  I  have  assisted,  and  if  they  prefer  to 
remain  Mahometans  I  shall  not  on  that  ac- 
count relax  my  paternal  care  of  them.  I  shall 
certainly  teach  them  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  provide  by  labor  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  than  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death 
calling  upon  Fate.  I  shall  tell  them  that  family- 
life  is  far  above  a  life  of  shameless  debauch- 
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cry  carried  on  under  pretext  of  polygamy 
and  divorce.  I  shall  instil  into  their  minds 
the  thought  that  it  is  better  to  love  all  men 
and  to  seek  to  aid  one  another,  no  matter  to 
what  race  one  may  belong,  than  to  '  kill  those 
dogs  of  Christians.'  And  who  is  there  that 
will  dare  to  say  'Nay'  in  all  this?  My  dear 
Marshal,  you,  better  than  any  one  else,  know 
that  I,  who  have  lived  so  long  secluded  from 
the  world,  busy  myself  only  with  my  duties 
and  the  labors  involved  in  my  episcopate. 
If,  then,  as  you  say,  the  people  of  Algiers  flock 
around  me,  it  is  because  they  realize  that  the 
principles  which  I  maintain  are  their  only 
haven  of  safety.  My  .dear  Marshal,  they  are  my 
flock — they  are  the  souls  whose  pastor  I  am ; 
and  you  tell  me  that  unless  I  separate  myself 
from  them  I  am  no  longer  a  friend  of  CcEsar! 

"  Your  Excellency  has  laid  before  me  two 
accusations,  both  of  which  I  prize  as  the 
greatest  honors  of  my  life.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  I  raised  the  veil  that  hid  from  the  world 
the  awful  woes  of  Algiers ;  if  there  is  any  fault 
in  that,  let  it  be  mine.  The  second  accusa- 
tion is  that  I  claimed  for  Algeria  the  liberty 
of  apostolic  work — that  the  charity  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  should  be  exercised  free 
and  untrammelled.  My  dear  Marshal,  if  there 
be  any  fault  in  all  this  I  am  to  blame ;  but 
I  shall  commit  that  fault  again  and  again,  as 
long  as  life  and  strength  are  given  me." 

This  letter  gained  for  its  author  the  applause 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  congratulated  and  blessed 
his  "  dear  son  in  Christ,"  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment "  officially  "  informed  him  that  "  all 
possible  latitude  was  allowed  him  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  Christian  charity." 

That  same  determination  of  character  and 
strict  adherence  to  Christian  principles,  joined 
to  apostolic  zeal  and  aided  by  divine  grace, 
have  been  the  source  of  ^he  wonderful  success 
which  has  attended  his  labors  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  which  has  raised  him  to  the 
lofty  plane  of  greatness  that  he  now  holds  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  Church  and 
the  good  of  his  fellow-man. 

And  from  that  time  Cardinal  Lavigerie  has 
become  identified  with  the  Church  of  Africa. 
On  the  very  first  day  that  he  set  foot  upon  that 


historic  soil  he  said,  like  another  Scipio,  ''Ter- 
ram  tcneo,"  and  he  declared  that  he  should 
never  leave  it  before  he  had,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  brought  about  its  submission  to  new 
Rome.  Twice  was  he  offered  the  primatial 
See  of  Lyons,  but  he  protested  that  it  would 
be  dishonorable  for  him  to  leave  the  field  of 
battle  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  in  spite 
of  himself  "  I  can  not,"  he  said,  "  under  such 
circumstances  leave  my  diocese.  My  sole 
ambition  and  determination  is  to  live  and  die 
at  Algiers."  And  there  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  lived  and  labored.  While  Europe 
cast  longing,  covetous  eyes  upon  those  vast 
regions,  wherein  it  dreamed  to  form  an  inte- 
rior sea,  and  thus  increase  thdir  fertility  and 
richness,  the  zealous  Bishop  thought  only  of 
causing  the  rivers  of  truth  to  flow  through 
the  land,  and  inundate  it  with  a  sea  of  graces 
which  would  make  the  desert  blossom  and 
be  decked  with  the  flowers  of  holiness  and 
faith  greater  and  richer  than  a  Tertullian,  a 
Cyprian,  a  Fulgentius,  an  Augustine  —  his 
predecessors, — had  known. 

Wonderful  indeed  has  been  the  work  ac- 
complished through  the  apostolic  zeal  of  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie  in  that  hitherto  long-neglected 
portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  The  comple- 
tion of  a  large  seminary  at  Kouba;  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral  and  numerous  other  churches 
and  chapels ;  the  establishment  of  colleges 
and  schools  in  great  numbers;  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  orders  and  communities  of 
men  and  women,  whose  devoted  members  aid 
most  effectually  in  spreading  the  light  and  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the 
Gospel;  the  re- establishment  of  the  Diocese 
of  Constantine,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Hippo, — all  show  how  perfectly 
the  land  of  Africa  is  again  being  brought  to 
the  true  Fold  and  gathered  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  famine  of  1 868,  and  in 
the  opposition  then  raised  against  the  Arch- 
bisTiop — that  is  to  say  that  this  evangelizing 
movement  began  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, — 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  Hand  of  God  in  its 
direction,  and  predict  for  it  a  complete  and 
singular  triumph. 
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There  we  now  behold  him  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  surrounded  by  the  most  precious 
memories  of  the  past,  near  those  pontiffs, 
confessors,  and  martyrs  of  old  to  whose  in- 
heritance he  has  succeeded ;  near,  too,  those 
glorious  saints  of  a  later  day  whose  brows  are 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  There 
it  is  that  the  honors  of  the  purple  and  the 
scarlet  have  sought  him,  and  there  indeed  he 
has  well  merited  the  glory  and  homage  which 
the  world  can  give. 

But  words  fail  in  praise  of  such  men.  We 
can  only  look  up  to  them  in  their  greatness, 
venerate  them  and  strive  to  imitate  them.  Truly 
his  is  a  providential  mission,  one  designed  for 
a  man  whom  God  Himself  has  raised  up  and 
prepared  for  the  great  work, — a  man  who  is, 
in  all  truth,  the  ambassador  of  God  in  a  vast 
continent,  .the  restorer  of  an  heroic  past  and 
the  precursor  of  a  grand. and  glorious  future. 


Description  of  Our  Lord  by  a  Contem- 
porary. 


[The  following  letter  was  written  by  Publius 
Lentulus,  predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate  as  Governor 
of  Judea.  The  original  Latin  is  in  possession  of  the 
Cesarini  family  of  Rome.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Italian  for  The  "Ave-.Maria," — the 
Italian  being  taken  from  the  original  Latin.] 

I  HAVE  learned,  O  Caesar,  that  it  is  thy 
wish  to  know  what  I  will  now  relate  to 
thee — that  there  is  a  man  living  here  of  great 
virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  the  people 
is  called  a  prophet;  and  his  disciples  hold 
him  for  divine,  and  say  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
all  things  that  are  therein  and  have  been  made. 
In  truth,  O  Caesar,  wonderful  things  are  every 
day  performed  by  this  Christ :  he  raises  the 
dead  to  life. and  heals  all  maladies  by  a  single 
word.  A  man  of  a  noble  stature  and  of  very 
beautiful  countenance,  in  which  such  majesty 
resides  that  those  who  look  on  him  are  forced 
to  admire  him.  His  hair  is  of  the  color  of  a 
fully  ripe  chestnut,  and  from  his  ears  down 
his  shoulders  it  is  of  the  color  of  earth,  but 
shining.  It  is  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  His 
forehead  is  smooth  and  veiy  serene,  his  face 


free  from  wrinkle  or  spot,  and  with  a  slight 
color.  The  nostrils  and  lips  can  not  be  reason- 
ably found  fault  with.  The  beard  is  thick,  and, 
like  the  hair,  not  very  long  and  divided  in  the 
middle.  There  is  a  look  of  terror  in  his  grave 
eyes;  the  eyes  are  like  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  look  him  steadily  in 
the  face  on  account  of  their  brilliancy. 

When  he  reproves,  he  terrifies;  when  he  ad- 
monishes, he  weeps;  he  makes  himself  loved,, 
and  is  gravely  cheerful.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  laugh,  but  he  was  seen  to  weep. 
His  hands  and  arms  are  very  beautiful.  In 
conversation  he  is  charming,  but  he  seldom 
engages  in  it;  and  when  he  dees  converse  he 
is  very  modest  of  countenance.  In  presence 
he  is  the  most  beautiful  man  that  could  be 
seen  or  imagined, — just  like  his  mother,  who 
is  the  most  beautiful  young  person  that  was 
ever  beheld  in  these  parts.  But  if  thy  majesty, 
O  Caisar,  desires  to  see  him,  as  you  wrote  to 
me  in  former  letters,  make  it  known  unto  me, 
and  I  will  send  him  to  thee  at  once. 

In  learning  he  is  an  object  of  wonder  to 
the  entire  city  of  Jerusalem.  He  never  studied 
at  all,  and  yet  he  knows  all  sciences.  He 
wears  sandals  and  goes  bareheadied.  Many 
laugh  at  seeing  him,  but  in  his  presence  and 
when  speaking  to  him  they  fear  and  tremble. 
It  is  said  that  such  a  man  was  never  seen 
nor  heard  in  these  parts.  In  truth,  as  the 
Hebrews  tell  me,  there  never  were  heard  such 
advices,  such  sublime  doctrine,  as  this  Christ 
teaches ;  and  many  of  the  Jews  hold  him  for 
divine,  and  they  believe  in  him,  while  many 
others  accuse  him  to  me  as  being  contrary 
to  thy  Majesty,  O  Caesar!  I  am  very  much 
annoyed  by  these  malicious  Hebrews.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  he  has  never  done  harm 
to  any  one,  but  good :  all  that  know  him  and 
have  had  dealings  with  him  say  that  they  have 
received  from  him  benefits  and  health.  But  to 
thy  Majesty,  O  Caesar,  to  thy  obedience,  I  am 
most  devoted.  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  com- 
mand me  will  be  executed.  Farewell ! 

From  Jerusalem,  the  seventh  indiction, 
eleventh  moon,  of  thy  Majesty  the  most  faith- 
ful and  most  obedient, 

Publius  Lentulus, 

Governor  of  Judea. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
relations  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  created  great  excitement.  It  is  in  answer 
to  one  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Riso,  who  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  Liberals  who  slopped  at  the 
Porta  Pia.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  position  calls  for  international 
arbitration,  and  adds  that  he  would  earnestly 
sympathize  with  such  a  movement. 

The  malicious  story  telegraphed  not  long  ago 
to  the  daily  papers  that  the  Holy  Father  had  re- 
fused to  bless  some  rosaries  for  an  Irish  priest 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
has  sent  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  some  of  his 
handsomest  jubilee  gifts,  with  a  touching  letter. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  accident  which 
happened  to  the  well-known  author,  Dr.  John 
Gilmary  Shea— the  injuring  of  his  knee-cap  by  a 
(all  while  stepping  from  an  elevator, — is  not  so 
serious  as  it  was  at  first  reported  to  be.  It  will, 
however,  make  him  an  invalid  for  some  time ;  and 
his  disablement  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  his 
many  friends,  who  are  full  of  sympathy  for  him. 
We  hope  that  before  very  long  he  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  work  on  his  larger  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  which  he  was 
actively  engaged  before  his  accident, — ^a  work 
undertaken  by  the  desire  of  the  American  bishops. 
Few  Catholics  in  this  country  are  better  known 
or  more  widely  esteemed  than  Dr.  Shea,  and  we 
are  sure  that  all  will  join  in  wishing  that  he  may 
be  speedily  restored  to  health  and  activity. 

China  has  not  been  satisfied  of  late  with  the 
French  protectorate  of  the  Catholic  missions. 
She  has  invited  each  Earopean  government  to 
take  charge  of  its  own  missionaries.  Italy  and 
Germany  have  consented  to  this.  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Belgium  have  not  yet  answered  the  proposal. 


In  speaking  of  Mr.  Finck's  much  talked  of 
book,  "Romantic  Love  ard  Personal  Beauty," 
the  reviewer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

"Another  avenue  of  influence  was  the  veneration 
of  the  Virgin,  upon  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Finck  does 
not  lay  sufficient  stress.  The  belief  that  a  Woman 
who  was  at  once  the  highest  type  of  purity  and  of 
motherhood  was  pleading  for  humanity  before  the 
throne  of  God  did  much  to  soften  the  brutal  ideals  of 
a  martial  age.  For  her  sake  the  hand  of  violence  lifted 


over  woman  fell  harmless ;  for  her  sake  lust  shrank 
abashed  from  the  presence  of  innocence;  her  suffer- 
ings made  all  other  women  sacred,  and  her  purity 
made  all  other  women  pure.  Her  calm,  sweet,  pity- 
ing face  looked  from  the  canvases  of  great  cathedrals, 
and  met  with  their  beautiful,  conquering,  human  love 
the  eyes  of  cruelty  and  pride;  they  gave  solace  to 
the  praying  peasant,  hope  to  the  pale  student,  and 
softer  thoughts  than  those  of  blood  to  mail-clad  war- 
riors. Into  his  illuminated  manuscript  the  monk  wove 
the  inspiration  of  that  face;  the  h>mns  that  greeted 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  bore  to  the  listening 
world  one  Woman's  name;  and  in  far-off  Palestine, 
before  the  crescent-crowned  cities,  the  Christian 
knight  consecrated  his  sword  to  her  whose  foots-tool 
was  the  stars,  and  in  his  helmet  wore  no  earthly 
woman's  favor.  Thus  in  the  dust  of  creeds  there  grew 
one  lily  of  poetry  whose  fragrance  sweetened  life." 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Spain  warns 
Catholics  that,  however  dissatisfit  d  they  may  be 
with  the  existing  order  of  things  in  that  country, 
they  should  not  attempt,  or  a'ly  themselves  with 
any  attempt,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Spain.  The 
growth  of  the  Church  there  depends  on  constant 
peace.  The  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  doing  good  work.  But  the  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  priests  are  not  as  yet  up  to 
the  standard  they  will  reach  if  left  undisturbed. 


After  the  canonization  of  the  Venerable  Peter 
Marie  Louise  Chanel,  it  is  intended  to  have  agrand 
ceremony  on  the  very  spot  in  Polynesia  where  he 
was  martyred.   It  is  between  Samoa  and  Tonga. 

The  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Mgr.  Meignan, 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  warns  Catholic  journalists 
against  criticising  the  actions  of  bishops.  "If  by 
chance,"  the  Pope  says,  "there  should  be  in  the 
ranks  of  the  episcopacy  a  bishop  not  sufficiently 
careful  of  his  dignity,  and  apparently  unfaithful 
to  some  of  his  sacred  duties,  he  loses  thereby  none 
of  his  powers;  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  communion 
with  the  Roman  Pontiff  no  one  has  a  right  to 
weaken  in  the  smallest  degree  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  his  authority." 


The  following  paragraph  from  the  London  letter 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  evidently  refers  to  Lady 
Sandhurst,  who  is  an  earnest  Home  Ruler,  and 
whose  husband  was  formerly  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland : 

"Apropos  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  It  fell  to  my  lot 
since  last  I  filled  the  'post-bag'  to  have  a  long  talk 
about  them  both  \#ith  a  leadmg,  if  not  the  leading, 
Protestant  lady  in  the  public^  poliiical  world  of  to-day. 
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She  can  not  but  be  well  known  to  you,  for  her  name 
appears  constantly  in  the  daily  papers;  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  juess  to  whom  I  allude  when  I  add  that 
she  is  titled,  and  for  five  years  occupied  the  position 
in  the  Green  Isle  which  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  has  held  for  some  time.  Well,  we  were  talk- 
ing very  sympathetically  of  the  sorrows  and  virtues  of 
my  country,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple question,  'What  do  you  think  of  Irishwomen?" — 
'  I  think  them  charming,'  she  replied  with  enthusiasm ; 
'  brighter  and  more  keenly  intelligent  than  their  Eng- 
lish sisters,  but  perhaps  not  so  well  trained  intellectu- 
ally. However,  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  of  their 
oppressors,  who  kept  the  whole  race  back  as  long  as 
they  dared.  Irishwomen  have  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  loving  all  things  both  great  and  small,  and  this  to 
me  is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  traits.  Then,  another 
is  their  irrepressible  nationality.  But  their  special,  their 
own  particular  feature  is  their  national  and  natural 
hohness.' — 'And  to  what  do  you  attribute  their  supe- 
riority in  this  respect?'  I  inquired  rather  anxiously. — 
•  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  their  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Virgin  Mary — the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  they 
call  her.  She  is  a  model  of  moral  beauty  held  up  ever 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  can  not  but  be  better 
women  for  contemplating  her  virtues  and  goodness. 
I  only  wish  our  Protestant  Englishwomen  had  the 
same  noble  influence  working  through  their  lives.' " 


•It  is  with  renewed  impatience  that  we  read  in 
school-books  intended  for  children  those  praises 
of  the  Albigenses  which  we  were  often  forced  to 
read  in  our  own  childhood  in  popular  prints.  The 
Albigenses  have  been  dropped  long  ago  by  com- 
petent writers.  The  Huguenots,  who  conspired 
against  the  State,  were  angels  of  light  compared 
to  the  Albigenses,  who  believed  that  there  were 
two  gods,  and  one  of  these  a  god  of  evil !  The 
Mormons,  says  the  London  Catholic  Register,  are 
respectable  compared  to  this  sect  of  abominations. 


The  venerable  superior  of  the  Sulpicians  reached 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  priesthood  on  December 
20.  In  France  the  celebration  of  this  remarkable 
event  is  called  the  diamond  jubilee. 


We  find  the  following  in  a  London  contempo- 
rary. It  seems  to  us  to  effectually  destroy  that 
"bridge  across  a  thousand  years" — the  attempt 
of  Our  separated  Anglican  friends  to  invent  a 
church  of  their  own  for  ancient  Britain : 

"Continuing  the  Luton  controversy,  Father  An- 
derdon  writes :  '  Any  one  who  asserts  the  fallacy, 
invented  for  a  purpose,  and  maintained  in  the  face  of 
facts  again  and  again  brought  forward,  that  ancient 
British  Christianity  was  independent  of  Rome,  will 
have  to  ignore  the  embassy  of  Lucius,  a  British  prince 


of  the  second  century,  to  Pope  St.  Eleutherius.  This 
embassy  was  sent  by  two  envoys  whose  names  are 
well  known,  and  sent  soon  after  that  Pope's  acces- 
sion, about  the  year  182.  It  was  received  in  Rime; 
his  petition  for  missioners  to  be  sent  to  convert  his 
subjects  was  granted;  and  his  envoys,  Elvan  and 
Medwin,  returned  to  Britain  accompanied  by  Roman 
priests,  probably  Bishops  Fugatius  and  Damianus,  or 
Diruvianus.  They  were  received  with  joy,  and  con- 
verted multitudes  of  the  British.  The  authenticity  of 
this  fact  rests  upon  the  following  independent  proofs. 
Of  Roman  documents,  we  have  especially  the  Qita- 
logHS  Romanorum  Pontificum,  to  which  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  assign  the  date  of  "  about  A.  D.  530'";  and  we 
have  the  "Lives  of  the  Popes  '  by  Plantina,  a  writerof 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  no  means  excessively  favora- 
ble to  the  Holy  See.  Then  comes  the  evidence  of  two 
coins  struck  in  the  reign  of  Lucius,  bearing  his  name 
abbreviated,  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross;  and  this  we 
receive  on  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who 
had  seen  t>ne  of  them  in  the  Cottofiian  collection.' " 


The  Indo  European  Correspondence  in  a  recent 
issue  notices  the  arrival  at  Calcutta  of  the  five 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  who 
are  to  take  charge  of  the  district  of  Dacca.  The 
Fathers  of  Holy  Cross,  as  the  Correspondence 
mentions,  had  the  Vicariate  of  Eastern  Bengal 
eleven  years  ago,  under  Mgr.  Dufal;  they  were 
obliged,  however,  to  withdraw  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  members.  Their  numbers  have  been 
considerably  increased  since  that  time,  many 
recruits  having  joined  their  ranks  in  America.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  times — and  an  encouraging  one — 
when  we  see  the  United  States,  itself  considered 
still  a  missionary  country,  sending  out  miisioners 
to  the  Old  World.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
more  convincing  sign  of  the  progress  which  the 
Church  has  made  in  this  country,  or  a  happier 
augury  for  its  future  development. 


Mr. Wilfred  Blunt' s  volume  of  "Prison Poems'* 
has  some  very  fine  lines.  For  instance: 

"A  prison  is  a  convent  without  God." 

Again,  who  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  this  strong 
and  pathetic  sonnet! — 

"Honored  I  lived  erewhile  with  honored  men 

In  opulent  state.  My  table  nightly  spread 
Pound  guests  of  worth— peer,  priest,  and  dti*en, 

And  poet  crowned,  and  beauty  garlanded. 

Nor  these  alone,  for  hunger  too  I  fed. 
And  many  a  lean  tramp  and  sad  Magdalen 

Passed  from  my  doors  less  hard  for  sake  of  bread. 
Whom  grudged  I  ever  purse  or  hand  or  pen  7 

"To-night,  un  welcomed  at  these  grates  of  woe 
I  stand  with  churls,  and  there  is  none  to  greet 
My  weariness  with  smile  or  courtly  show. 

Nor,  though'  I  hunger  long,  to  bring  me  meat. 
God !  what  a  litUe  accident  of  gold 
Fences  our  weakness  from  the  wolves  of  old  I " 
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New  Publications. 

The  Holy  See  and  the  Wandering  of  the 
Nations.    From  St.  Leo  I.  to  St.  Gregory  I.    By 
Thomas  W.  Allies.  K.  C.  S.  G.,  Author  of  the  "  For- 
mation of  Christendom,"  etc.    London :  Burns  & 
Oates.  New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 
If  any  Catholic,  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  time,  should  begin  to  feel  a  lukewarm 
interest  in  what  is  called  the  Roman  question, 
let  him  read  this  book.   In  our  days  most  laymen 
need,  not  faith,  but  the  strengthening  of  the  bul- 
warks of  faith.  And  to  them  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  clearest  and  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
of  Mr.  Allies'  works.  It  gives  us  the  key  to  that 
mystical  union  and  transfer  of  which  Aubrey  de 
Vera  writes: 

"  That  Rowan,  that  Judean  lx)nd 

United  tbfen  dispart  no  more,— 
Pierce  through  the  veil ;  the  rind  beyond 

Lies  hid  the  legend  3  deeper  lore. 
Therein  the  mystery  lies  expressed 

Of  power  transferred,  yet  ever  one ; 
Of  Rome— the  Salem  of  the  West,— 

Of  SioD,  built  o'er  Babylon." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  functions  performed  by 
Mr.  Allies  is  the  accurate  pointing  out  of  the  vari- 
ous relations  in  which  the  Papal  power  stood  tow- 
ard the  temporal  governments  with  which  it  had 
to  deal.  Beginning  with  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  formation  of  an  Eastern  capital  by 
Constaatine,  he  shows  how  the  spiritual. power 
kept  its  position,  grew  and  became  exalted,  in 
spite  of  chaos  itself.  From  the  year  455  the  Pope 
stood  in  a  world  as  new  and  crude  as  that  dis- 
covered by  Columbus.  The  bishops  of  the  Church 
would  have  become  separate  atoms,  with  no  power 
of  attraction  for  the  other  bishops,  were  it  not  for 
the  one  point  of  unity  in  all  the  earth.  Even  at 
that  time  Christianity,  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
as  its  centre,  was  the  only  rock  in  a  fluctuating 
world.  Mr.  Allies  quotes  these  remarkable  words 
of  Guizot:  "At  this  epoch  Christianity  was  not 
only  a  religion,  but  a  Church.  If  it  had  not  been  a 
Church,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Empire's  fall.  I 
confine  myself  to  merely  human  considerations; 
I  put  aside  every  element  foreign  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  natural  facts.  If  Christianity  had 
only  been  a  belief,  a  feeling,  an  individual  con- 
viction, we  may  suppose  that  it  would  have  broken 
down  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  and  the 
barbarian  invasion." 

But  how  could  this  organization  have  existed 
and  resisted — for  its  existence  was  entirely  de- 


pendent on  its  powers  of  resistance— without  a 
head  ?  Who  was  this  head,  this  centre  of  cohe- 
sion? Who  but  the  Pope  was  addressed  by  the 
great  St.  Augustine  as  the  fountainhead  of  unity? 
Eliminate  the  Pope  and  Rome  from  the  world  of 
Valentinian  the  Third,  and  we  have  chaos.  Guizot 
acknowledges  this  —  all  historians  acknowledge 
even  when  they  attempt  to  deny  it.  And  Mr.  Allies 
throws  new  light  on  that  supreme  fact  of  history 
which  is  the  despair  of  all  authors  opposed  to  him 
in  opinion, — the  fact  that  the  Roman  See  from 
the  moment  St.  Peter  was  its  Bishop  became  the 
light  of  the  world. 

Most  heartily  we  recommend  a  book  to  which 
we  shall  return  at  a  later  day,  so  inadequate  is  this 
notice  to  express  our  idea  of  its  merit. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Heb.,  xlil,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  a  zealous  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Passion,  widely  known  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  lately  called  to  the  reward  of 
his  self-sacrificing  life.  His  decease  took  place  in  Italy, 
where  he  also  conducted  successful  missions. 

Mr.  John  Thornton,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  fervent  client 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  passed  to  a  better  life  on 
the  25th  of  November. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fay,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  8th 
inst.,  at  Marquette,  Mich.  She  bore  a  long  illness  with 
edifying  patience,  and  was  fully  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.  Her  death  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved. 

Mr.  Malachy  Lally,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  3d  inst.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vitta,  of  the  same  city,  whose  well- 
spent  life  was  crowned  with  a  happy  death  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

Mr.  George  A.  Brennan,  who  peacefully  breathed 
his  last  on  the  29th  ult.,  after  receiving  the  consolations 
of  our  holy  religion. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ghan,  who  died  suddenly  at  Elgin,  111., 
on  the  5th  inst. 

Mr,  Thomas  C.  Haskel,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
whose  happy  death  occurred  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  John  Winslow,  who  piously  yielded  his  soul  to 
God  on  the  17th  of  November,  at  Georgetown,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Peter  Nalty,  of  Jordan,  Wis. ;  Miss  Margaret 
Powers,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Peter  Martin,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Miss  Mary  McCabe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Horan,  Mary 
Lyons,  Rosanna  Mclntyre,  Ellen  Burke,  Catharine 
Burke,  Annie  Murphy,  Johanna  Ryan,  and  Sarah 
KiUfoyle,— all  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace !  / 
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PARTMENT 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 
UEFORK. 

I  Pi  Dt)AR,  O  dear,  I  am  perplexed, 
*^    My  thoughts  are  all  at  sea  ! 
How  many  times  have  I  been  vexed 

Or  idle?— one,  two,  three, 
Four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ! 

I  wish  I  could  be  good ; 
I  thought  I'd  never  fib  again, 

Or  ne/er  more  be  rude. 

Into  the  chapel  I  will  go, 

And  ask  Our  Lord  to  give 
Light  and  contrition ;  and  I  know 

Once  more  He'll  bid  me  live. 
For  sin  is  death,  and  He  has  said 

That  ne'er  was  turned  away 
One  contrite  soul  who  at  His  feet 

Did  humbly,  truly  pray. 

AFTER. 

My  soul  is  clean,  my  heart  is  light, 

Once  more  I'll  try  to  be 
A  worthy  follower  of  Him 

Who  came  on  earth  for  me; 
Whose  patient  feet  on  Calvary  trod 

That  I  might  be  forgiven, — 
My  Friend,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God, 

Who  died  to  give  me  heaven. 

Once  more  within  this  sacred  place 

In  fervent  prayer  I  kneel. 
Before  His  holy,  anguished  Face 

My  deepest  thoughts  reveal ; 
Henceforth  to  walk  in  ways  secure, 

My  angel  by  my  side, 
Close,  close  to  Mary  sweet  and  pure, 

With  Jesus  for  my  guide. 


To  tell  a  falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a  sabre : 
though  the  wound  may  heal,  the  scar  of  it 
will  remain. 

FArrnn;LNE.ss  in  little  things  fits  one  for 
heroism  when  the  great  trials  come. 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS     EGAN, 


Vn. — The  BATfLE. 

Elizabeth's  first  impulse  was  to  "draw 
herself  up  haughtily  "  and  to  "curl  her  lip." 
But,  on  second  thought,  she  concluded  to 
let  EHse  do  that.  But  Elise  did  not  try  to  do 
anything  so  imposing. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  girls  can  call  your- 
selves Christians  and  talk  the  way  you  do!" 
exclaimed  Dick,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  didn't 
suppose  yon  knew  better,  Etise  Thorndyke, 
but  I  am  astonished  at  our  Elizabeth." 

"O  Dick!"  began  Elizabeth,  horrified  by 
this  attack  on  her  dignified  friend.  "  How  can 
you  speak  to  E^lise — " 

'"Miss  Thorndyke'  in  this  house,  if  you 
please,"  said  Elise,  with  coldness,  buttoning 
her  glove. 

" — Miss  Thorndyke  in  that  way?  Oh!  how 
can  you  Dick?" 

"  Well,  I  can,"  said  Dick,  putting  his  arm 
through  Jimmy's.  "And  I'll  not  call  any  girl 
'Miss'  that  comes  saying  nasty  things  to 
people.  Of  course  I  am  only  a  boy" — here 
Dick  stopped,  to  laugh  derisively, — "and  I 
can't  put  on  airs.  And  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
Oh,  no,  I'm  nobody ! "  Dick  continued,  in 
answer  to  an  imaginary  questioner.  "  I'm  no- 
body. I  don't  wear  a  high  hat  or  carry  a  cane ; 
but  I  am  not  a  sneak,  and  I  will  ndt  have 
Jimmy's  mother  made  to  feel  bad." 

"  Of  course  you  are  only  a  boy,  and  you 
don't  know  the  difference  between  elegance 
and  vulgarity,"  said  Elise,  in  an  exasperating 
voice. 

Elizabeth  turned  around  suddenly  and  said : 
"You  know  that's  not  true,  Elise  Thorndyke ! " 

Elise  seemed  stunned  by  this  onslaught. 
Elizabeth  could  not  stand  by  and  hear  Dick 
attacked.  But  Elise  recovered  herself. 

"  I'm  sure  I  only  called  Dick  a  boy." 

"  Well — well,"  Elizabeth  began,  subdued  in 
her  turn, "  I—" 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  take  my  part,  E'izabeth. 
You  had  better  be  sorry  for  what  you  have 
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said  to  Mrs.  Brogan.  I  know  I  am  only  a  boy ; 
I  know  there  are  better  boys  than  I  am.  Jimmy 
Brogan  is  one  of  them.  But  if  I  wanted  to 
be  a  girl,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  one  like  Liz 
Thorndyke." 

"Come,  IClizabeth,"  said  Klise, biting  her  lip. 
"  Coarse  associations  have  corrupted  even 
your  brother." 

Elizabeth  began  to  cry.  "O  Elise,  believe 
me,  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  run  in  our 
femily!  The  MacCarthys  were  Brehons  ever 
since  eleven  hundred,  and  they've  always  been 
refined — " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Elise,  with  the  air  of  a 
princess.  "  Before  I  go  I  shall  say  that  I  hope 
a  young  person  sunk  so  low  as  to  beg  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  another  may  refrain  from  forcing 
himself  on  his  social  superiors." 

"  Oh,  my ! "  said  Dick,  sarcastically.  "  I  did 
give  Jimmy  Brogan  that  suit  of  clothes,  and 
it's  paid  for.  Aunt  Susan  said  I  might." 

"  Children,"  Mrs.  Brogan 's  low  voice  broke 
in, "  I  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  in  this  way. 
It  is  not  kind.  Jimmy  has  taken  Dick's  suit 
of  clothes  with  my  consent.  We  are  poor,  as 
you  know;  and  though  we  are  not  poor 
enough  to  take  alms,  we  are  rich  enough  to 
be  able  to  accept  a  kindness  that  comes  from 
a  good  heart  I  am  afraid,  after  what  has 
occurred,  that  I  shall  have  to  find  some  other 
way  of  sending  Jimmy  to  his  uncle." 

"Avery proper  resolution,"  said  Elise  from 
the  doorway. 

"  I  think  that  my  Jimmy  is  neither  rude  nor 
selfish,"  said  Mrs.  Brogan,  with  a  glance  at 
Jimmy,  who  did  look  remarkably  well  in  his 
new  suit  which  had  been  too  tight  for  Dick. 
"And  I  know  you  would  not  have  had  reason 
to  feel  ashamed  of  him.  But — " 

"Eixcuse  me,  Mrs.  Brogan,"  said  Dick, 
hotly  ;  "but  Aunt  Susan  and  Lucy  and  Tom 
and  I  want  Jimmy  to  go.  We  do  not  want 
Elise,  if  it  comes  to  that.  We'd  rather  have 
Jimmy." 

"I  can  not  endure  this,"  said  Elise.  " Come, 
Elizabeth.  Your  brother  is  an  unworthy  sign 
of  an  unregenerate  race." 

With  this  remarkable  speech  Elise  left,  fol- 
lowed with  a  respectful  and  mournful  pace  by 
Elizabeth. 


Jimmy  went  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek, 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  mother," 
he  said,  tenderly.  "You  are  thinking  that  I 
feel  bad,  but  I  do  not.  What  people  say  can 
not  hurt  us." 

A  tear  rolled  down  Mrs.  Brogan's  cheek. 

"  It  is  a  little  hard,  Jimmy — a  little  hard  to 
be  looked  down  on."  Dick  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Brogan  looked  up  at  the  crucifix  on  the  wall, 
and  then  said  more  cheerfully:  "Well,  well, 
— it  is  all  right,  if  we  understand  it  right." 

Dick  clenched  his  fist. 

"  Oh,  a  nice  Child  of  Mary  Elise  Thorn- 
dyke  is, — a  sweet-scented  one!  Oh, yes!  If 
Father  Reardon  does  not  turn  her  out  for 
forcing  our  Elizabeth  to  make  such  a  fool  of 
herself,  I'm  not  Dick  MacCarthy." 

"Do  not  mention  it  to  Father  Reardon," 
said  Mrs.  Brogan,  in  alarm.  "  Sure  the  girls 
have  done  no  harm." 

"I  will  mention  it  to  Father  Reardon," 
answered  Dick,  seeing  his  chance  to  make  a 
bargain, "  unless  you  promise  to  let  Jimmy 
go  with  us." 

"  I  will  see  your  Aunt  Susan,"  said  Mrs. 
Brogan.  "  But  I  must  get  to  my  work." 

"I'll  see  her  myself  first,"  Dick  muttered. 

He  said  good-bye,  and  ran  down  the  street. 

VIII. — Aunt  Susan's  Decision. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Dick's  motives  in 
taking  Jimmy's  part  so  valiantly,  and  perhaps 
so  offensively,  were  not  unmixed.  He  liked 
Jimmy  and  he  wanted  to  please  Father  Rear- 
don. But,  above  all,  he  was  resolved  "to  spite 
Elise  Thorndyke."  This  spoiled  much  that 
was  good  in  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
an  impulse  with  which  we  could  entirely 
sympathize. 

Elizabeth  and  Elise  walked  homeward  in 
silence.  Elise  had  a  feeling  that  she  had  not 
come  off  well  in  her  war  of  words  with  Dick. 
Elizabeth  was  sure  that  Elise  had  been  too 
hard  on  Dick,  though  she  could  not  under- 
stand how  Dick  could  have  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  call  the  elegant  Elise  by  the 
inelegant  name  of  "  Liz." 

"And  all  for  Jimmy  Brogan ! "  she  broke 
out  suddenly. 
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"Do  not  let  us  think  of  it,"  said  Elise, 
loftily.  "  I  am  above  such  things — oh,  dear, 
look  at  those  caramels!  They  are  quite  fresh, 
too  " — they  were  passing  a  shop  window. — 
"  My  dear,  you  are  well  enough,  but  you  have 
not  the  Thorndyke  repose  of  manner." 

Elizabeth  saw  that  her  friend  was  offended. 

"  Do  wait  till  I  get  some  of  those  vanilla 
caramels!"  she  said,  propitiatingly. 

"  Oh,  do ! "  cried  Elise,  losing  all  her  repose 
of  manner.  "I  love  caramels." 

In  this  way  good  humor  was  restored  for 
a  time. 

Tom  and  Lucy  heard  Dick's  version  of  the 
encounter  at  Jimmy  Brogan's  with  various 
feelings.  Lucy  was  sorry  for  everybody.  Tom 
was  more  indignant  at  Elizabeth's  conduct 
than  Elise's.  It  had  tieen  well  talked  over 
when  Elizabeth  arrived  home.  That  young 
lady  paused  a  while  at  the  door  to  dispose  of 
her  last  caramel,  and  then  entered  the  house 
with  what  she  said  to  herself  was  "  quiet  dig- 
nity." She  resolved  to  change  this  for  her 
manner  of  "injured  innocence"  if  Aunt  Susan 
said  anything. 

Tom  was  a  fat  little  fellow,  with  ruddy 
cheeks,  very  white  hair,  and  a  shy  manner 
when  he  met  strangers ;  but  he  was  likely  to 
become  almost  too  familiar  on  later  acquaint- 
ance. Lucy  was  fat  and  ruddy,  too;  her  curls 
were  5  ellow,  and  she  had  large  blue  eyes ;  one 
of  them  had  a  brown  speck  in  it.  The  three 
at  home  had  planned  to  let  Elizabeth  begin 
to  talk  about  the  occurrence  of  the  morning 
before  they  would  mention  it. 

Lucy  danced  out  into  the  hall. 

"Aunt  Susan's  almost  ready  to  have  lunch ; 
she  is  waiting  for  you  to  make  the  coffee." 

"  I'll  go  at  once,"  Elizabeth  said ;  and  then 
she  added, "  Lucy,  what  are  you  looking  at 
me  that  way  for  ?  " 

"I'm  not  looking  at  you  that  way,"  said 
Lucy,  confusedly  dropping  her  glance. 

"Yes,  you  are." 

At  this  moment  Tom  appeared  in  the  hall. 

"  You  are  going  to  catch  it,  Liz ! "  he  said, 
sympathizingly. 

"Does  Aunt  Susan  know?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth, off  her  guard. 


"  No,  but  you'll  catch  it  when  she  does 
know." 

Elizabeth  "swept"  into  the  dining-room, 
encountering  Dick. 

"  So  I  am  not  refined  enough  for  Elise 
Thorndyke,  am  I?"  he  asked.  "I  wasn't  a 
Brehon  in  eleven  hundred  and  something, 
was  I  ?  "  And  then  he  added,  feeling  that  this 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  "I  don't  believe 
there  ever  were  any  Brehons." 

Elizabeth  '  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height," — that  is,  she  stood  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes.  "  I  sometimes  wonder,"  she  said,  sol- 
emnly, "  that  the  Banshee  of  the  MacCarthys 
does  not  strike  you  dead." 

"Because  there  is  no  Banshee,"  said  Dick. 
His  sister  went  into  the  kitchen  and  made 
the  coffee,  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to 
what  Aunt  Susan  would  say. 

Aunt  Susan  spoiled  these  children  some- 
what. She  was  too  kind  to  them.  So  far  they 
had  felt  none  of  the  roughnesses  of  life.  Eliz- 
abeth had  been  allowed  to  read  too  much, 
and  to  move  about  in  a  kind  of  dream ;  and 
Dick,  Lucy,  and  Tom  had,  as  a  rule,  managed 
to  get  everything  they  wanted.  It  was  easy 
for  them  to  be  generous,  for  they  had  never 
learned  to  be  just. 

After  luncheon  Aunt  Susan  talked  a  while 
on  the  need  of  having  everything  ready  for 
the  journey  in  the  morning.  And  then  the 
story  of  Elizabeth's  visit  came  out. 

"And  did  you  really  do  this,  Elizabeth?" 

asked  Aunt  Susan,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 

with  a  little  frown  on  her  forehead.  \i  always 

came  there  when  Aunt  Susan  was  annoyed. 

"Yes,  I  did,  Aunt." 

"And  did  Elise  dare  to  talk  that  way  to 
poor  Mrs.  Brogan  ?  " 

"  Elise  expressed  her  opinion  plainly.  And 
I  am  very  sure,  Aunt,  that  Elise  Thorndyke 
will  not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with  Jimmy 
Brogan." 

Aunt  Susan  looked  at  Elizabeth  as  if  she 
could  not  credit  the  testimony  of  her  ears; 
she  only  uttered  what  was  her  uttermost  evi- 
dence of  displeasure: 
"Elizabeth  MacCarthy!" 
"  Elizabeth  Scholastica  MacCarthy!"  echoed 
Dick. 
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"  Richard,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  seyerely,"  you 
were  no  doubt  very  impudent  to-day  to  the 
girls.  People  who  criticise  others  should  be 
careful  to  correct  their  own  faults." 

Aunt  Susan  said  no  more. 

Mrs.  Brogan  went  out  that  afternoon  to 
buy  Jimmy  some  articles  he  needed  for  the 
voyage.  Coming  home,  she  found  a  note 
from  Aunt  Susan: 

Dear  Mrs.  Brogan  : — We  shall  start  for  New  York 
at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  shall  expect  Jimmy  to 
be  ready  in  time.  We  shall  call  for  him  with  the 
carriage.  Do  not  worry  about  parting  from  him.  It  is 
for  his  good.  S^j3^j^  Lo^^L. 

Mrs.  Brogan  put  her  thin,  wrinkled  hands 

to  her  eyes.  Tears  trickled  through  them.  The 

thought  of  letting  her  boy  go  was  very  hard 

to  bear. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Abbot  of  Melrose. 


In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1 154  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  Scotland.  The  Blessed 
Waltheof  was  at  that  time  Abbot  of  Melrose. 
He  was  exceedingly  charitable  to  the  poor 
and  distressed.  No  one  was  sent  away  from 
the  monastery  gate  without  receiving  some 
assistance.  The  people  knew  this,  and,  pressed 
by  hunger,  gathered  in  crowds  round  the 
Abbey.  They  built  cabins  near  the  place,  to 
have  some  refuge  from  the  cold,  looking  to  the 
Abbot  for  their  daily  food.  Blessed  Waltheof 
was  pleased  at  the  sight,  and,  quoting  the 
Scripture,  he  said:  "These  are  the  camps  of 
God."  Then,  turning  to  the  steward  of  the 
Abbey,  he  added,  *'  I  have  compassion  on 
these  poor  people,  but  what  can  we  do?  They 
must  not  die  of  hunger.  We  must  find  them 
food  till  the  harvest."  Then  the  steward,  who 
was  much  beloved  by  the  holy  Abbot,  for  he 
was  likewise  kind  and  charitable,  said:  "We 
have, -Rev.  Father,  a  good  many  cattle,  sheep, 
oxen,  and  swine;  we  have  also  cheese  and 
butter.  Let  us  kill  these  animals,  and  give 
them  to  the  poor  with  the  rest  of  the  things 
we  can  provide;  but  for  wheat  or  corn,  we 
have  scarcely  any  left,  so  that  we  can  do  little 
toward  providing  bread." 


These  words  filled  the  Abbot  with  joy,  and 
going  to  the  granary  of  one  of  the  farms,  he 
pushed  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  into  the 
corn,  and  then  kneeling  down  said  a  prayer, 
and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  to  bless  it, 
and  so  retired.  From  this  granary  he  went  to 
another  and  did  the  same.  He  then  told  the 
steward  to  take  the  grain  and  distribute  to 
the  poor,  without  any  fear  of  its  falling  short; 
for  that  God  would  multiply  it  as  far  as  was 
necessary  for  their  subsistence. 

So  it  happened :  a  multitude  of  about  four 
thousand  persons  were  fed  for  three  months 
on  the  grain  that  would  not  have  been  enough 
for  the  monks  for  more  than  two  weeks.  There 
was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  it  till 
the  harvest  came. 


"The  Last  Token." 


"The  Last  Token,"  a  painting  by  Gabriel 
Max,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  products  of 
his  genius.  The  picture  represents  a  young 
girl' who  has  been  left  to  the  animals  in  the 
arena  of  the  Coliseum.  Her  only  crime  con- 
sists in  being  a  Christian.  At  the  moment 
when  the  animals  are  about  to  spring,  a  rose 
drops  at  her  feet,  thrown  by  some  pitying 
soul  above.  This  is  the  moment  the  artist  has 
chosen.  She  looks  up,  glad  to  know  there  is 
one  friend  who  will,  perhaps,  shed  a  tear  or 
say  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  in  the  moment  of 
her  supreme  agony.  These,  the  words  of  an 
ancient  letter  (A.D,  103),  are  supposed  to  be 
those  from  which  the  painter  gained  his  in- 
spiration : 

"At  the  last  came  forth  a  young  maiden, 
scarce  indeed  more  than  a  child,  on  whom  the 
beasts,  being  no  longer  in  rage  of  hunger, 
forbore  for  a  space  to  spring.  She  lingering  a 
moment  by  the  gate,  my  heart  was  filled  with 
pity  of  the  thing,  and  I  cast  down  to  her  the 
rose  which  thou,  beloved,  hadst  lately  given 
me.  This  she  stooped  to  raise,  looking  in  won- 
der toward  the  galleries,  where  methought 
there  was  no  eye  that  pitied  her  save  only 
mine.  And  so,  holding  the  rose,  and  with  the 
smile  as  of  a  child  on  her  lips,  she  went  to 
the  lions." 
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The  Purification. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX, 


rAIR,  Stately  as  a  lily  flower,  she  stands/ 
J     Unspotted  gifts  within  her  spotless  hands; 
Eyes  downcast,  tho'  their  lidded  wells  are  bright 
With  the  sweet  tenderness,  the  new  delight 
Of  motherhood ;  the  while  with  vague  alarms 
She  sees  her  Babe  held  close  in  Simeon's  arms. 
And  now  the  sage  uplifts  his  voice  to  speak — 
The  sun  grows  dark,  like  marble  is  her  cheek ; 
Her  breath  comes  quickly;  in  the  troubled  eyes 
A  dim,  sad  prophecy  of  Calvary  li^s. 
The  sword  has  pierced  her  soul,  and  evermore 
Shall  heart-drops  trickle  till  His  life  is  o'er; 
And  still  her  lips  give  back  no  answering  word, 
Tho' to  their  inmost  depths  her  thoughts  are  stirred. 

O  ye  who  in  the  temple  kneel  to-day ! 
Do  ye  not  feel  the  Godhead  pass  your  way? 
Can  ye  not  hear  within  your  bosoms  stir 
An  echo  of  the  Peace  enfolding  her? 
Alas  no,  and  alas !    '  Tis  ever  so : 
His  garments  touch  U8  and  we  do  not  know. 
Unheeded  and  unheard  by  all  who  wait 
Within  the  porch  and  near  the  outer  gate, 
Silent  and  i!)ale,  while  closer  to  her  breast, 
If  this  may  be,  her  helpless  Babe  is  prest, — 
A  lily  flower  with  golden  heart  aflame. 
She  passes  slowly  forth  the  way  she  came. 


EvEKV  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a 
benefactor.  As  thfe  Sandwich  Islander  believes 
that  the  strength  and  valor  of  the  enemy  he 
kills  pass  into  himself,  so  we  gain  the  strength 
of  the  temptation  we  resist. — E^ncrson. 


St  Bernard's  Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 


O  mention  the  name  of  St  Bernard  is 
to  recall  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
among  the  eloquent  panegyrists  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  and.  amongst  those 
whom  the  Church  has  raised  to  her  altars,  the 
one  most  enriched  by  the  maternal  favors  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  After  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this 
predestined  and  privileged  soul  was  wholly 
filled  with  the  love  of  Mary.  It  was  a  love 
that  was  filial,  full  of  respect  and  confidence, — 
a  love,  it  might  be  said,  that  knew  no  bounds. 
All  that  Bernard  has  written  in  praise  of  his 
Heavenly  Mother,  in  honor  of  his  Queen,  ex- 
cites our  admiration  ;  what  the  files'- ed  Virgin 
has  done  in  behalf  of  him  who  was  heriavored 
child  and  devoted  servant  excites  our  wonder. 
And  yet  we  are  far  from  knowing  all.  Words 
are,  at  best,  but  the  feeble  expressions  of 
thought,  and  the  facts  known  to  us  in  regard 
to  this  great  Saint  only  serve  t )  make  us 
think  of  deep  and  impenetrable  mysteries. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  had  been  well 
schooled  in  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
the  workings  of  divine  grace  and  the  tender 
care  of  a  saintly  mother.  Language  can  not 
portray  the  wonderful  influence  which  a  moth- 
er's watchful,  anxious  love  exercises  over 
the  development  of  the  heart  of  the  child.  In 
some  n>ysterious  manner  her  deep  loye  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  soul  of  her  child,  and  there  is 
enkindled  the  flame  that  finds  its  outcome  in 
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the  dcvotedness  of  the  one  and  the  sensible 
affection  of  the  other.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to 
seek  to  explain  such  a  mystery,  but  it  must 
have  been  realized  in  an  exceptionally  perfect 
manner  in  a  mother  so  holy  as  was  Bernard's, 
and  a  son  so  blessed  as  he  was. 

The  future  panegyrist  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven — he  who  was  to  furnish  to  succeed- 
ing ages  the  most  happy  and  most  forcible 
expressions  of  praise  that  have  ever  been 
uttered  in  honor  of  the  ever-blessed  Mother 
of  God — was  from  his  tenderest  years  prO' 
tected  and  privileged  by  the  goodness  of  this 
amiable  Mother.  With  a  particular  solicitude 
the  Blessed  Virgin  watched  over  her  devoted 
servant.  We  know  but  little  of  all  the  favors 
which  she  bestowed  so  plentifully  upon  him, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  relate  in 
detail  those  of  which  the  knowledge  has  come 
down  to  us.  We  may,  however,  recall  here 
the  miraculous  manner  in  which  Bernard  was 
cured  of  one  of  his  ailments  by  the  sweet 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

It  is  related  in  the  chronicles  of  his  Order 
that  during  a  severe  illness  of  this  holy  man 
his  sufferings  increased  day  by  day,  and  his 
pains  were  intensified  by  the  thought  that 
death  would  not  come  to  put  an  end  to  them ; 
for  he  had  learned  through  a  vision  that  his 
hour  was  not  yet  at  hand.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  alone  with  two  Brothers,  his  sufferings 
became  so  insupportable  that  he  begged  one 
of  the  religious  to  go  to  the  church,  and  there 
pray  that  God  might  send  him  some  relief 
The  Brother  excused  himself,  saying  that  his 
poor  prayers  could  not  obtain  so  great  a 
favor.  But  Bernard  commanded  him  in  virtue 
of  holy  obedience.  The  religious  immediately 
obeyed,  went  to  the  church,  and  prayed  suc- 
cessively before  three  altars,  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
other  two  to  St.Laur^ce  the  martyr  and  St. 
Benedict.  At  the  same  time  the  Mother  of  God 
appeared  to  the  sick  man,  in  company  with 
the  two  saints  mentioned.  Their  serene  coun- 
tenances reflected  that  peace  which  Heaven 
alone  can  give,  and  they  revealed  themselves 
so  distinctly  to  the  servant  of  God  that  im- 
mediately upon  their  entrance  into  his  cell  he 
recognized  them  perfectly.  The  Blessed  Vir- 


gin and  the  two  saints  touched  the  sufferer, 
and  he  was  at  once  cured. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  three  invocations 
with  which  the  Salve  Rcgina  terminates  are 
due  to  St.  Bernard.  After  his  recovery,  as  he 
entered  the  Cathedral  of  Spires,  the  immense 
crowd  that  escorted  him  made  the  walls  of  the 
vast  basilica  resound  with  the  melodies  of  this 
beautiful  hymn  When  the  people  concluded, 
the  servant  of  God,  seized  with  an  irresistible 
enthusiasm,  threw  himself  before  the  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  exclaimed:  *'0 
clement,  O  loving,  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary ! " 
The  people  took  up  the  cry,  but  they  were 
not  alone:  the  statue  itself  became  animated, 
and,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  it  bowed  to 
the  Saint  and  said:  "Bernard,  may  God  be- 
stow upon  thee  His  salutation!" 

Many  incidents  such  as  these  might  be 
cited  which  would  show  better  than  a  long 
treatise  the  blessed  and  intimate  relations  of 
mother  and  child  that  existed  between  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  this  privileged  Saint. 
And  after  such  wonderful  manifestations  of 
the  affection  of  Mary  for  the  servant  of  God  it 
is  not  surprising  that  she  should  be  revealed 
present  by  his  side  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  of 
death, — that  she  should  be  there  at  the  head 
of  a  glorious  cortege  of  saints  and  angels  of 
paradise,  to  receive  this  predestined  soul  as  it 
took  its  departure  from  this  world,  and  con- 
duct it  in  triumph  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss. 

The  facts  narrated  are  so  exceptional  in 
their  nature  as  to  permit  us  to  infer  that  they 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  made  glad  the 
years  of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  They  reveal 
the  secret  of  that  incomparable  devotion  which 
filled  his  heart  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
they  are  the  explanation  of  all  that  he  desired 
and  all  that  he  undertook  in  order  to  make 
his  Heavenly  Mother  better  known  and  better 
loved.  So  ardent!)  did  he  labor  to  this  end  that 
he  became  the  Apostle  of  Mar}-,  and  ignorant 
minds  have  pretended  that  he  invented  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Of  cour.«^e  ."-uch  an 
assertion  is  contradicted  by  tradition  and  the 
facts  of  the  earliest  ages;  but.  however  un- 
founded it  may  be.  it  serves  at  least  to  show- 
how  potent  was  the  ^art  which  St.  Bernard 
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took,  how  great  his  influence,  in  propagating 
throughout  the  Church  a  devotion  so  salutar}'- 
-^  and  so  sweet.  If  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  did 
not  invent  what  existed  before  him,  he  has 
the  merit  of  being  its  unrivalled  preacher,  and 
all  the  servants  of  Mary  have  sought  in  his 
doctrine  and  in  his  words  the  means  whereby 
the  better  to  know  and  the  more  irresistibly 
to  teach  what  she  is  and  the  homage  that  is 
due  to  her.  There  has  been  no  loving  child 
of  Mary  who  has  not  drank  at  this  inexhausti- 
ble fountain. — no  eloquent  voice  lifted  in  her 
praise  that  has  not  derived  from  him  its  in- 
spiration Great  orators,  as  well  as  hearts  that 
pray  in  silence  and  obscurity,  are  the  disciples 
of  this  incomparable  master,  and  the  Church 
has  stamped  his  panegyrics  with  the  seal 
of  consecration  by  borrowing  in  her  sacred 
offices  the  words  of  St.  Bernard  as  the  best 
forms  of  praise  and  prayer. 

In  the  numerous  discourses  which  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  pronounced  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  the  leading  thought  that 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  is  that  she  is  the 
Mother  of  God  and  that  we  are  her  children. 
From  this  prime  thought,  as  from  an  inex- 
haustible source,  follows  all  that  is  beautiful, 
tender  and  consoling  in  his  writings.  Nothing 
can  equal  his  love  and  enthusiasm,  except  it 
be  that  firm  confidence  which  ever  remains 
unshaken  despite  the  fiercest  storms.  The 
privileged  oflfice  of  the  Divine  Maternity 
shows  to  Bernard  the  position  which  she 
occupies  in  the  world  of  grace,  and  her  in- 
tervention in  the  destinies  of  souls.  No  one 
before  him  realized  as  well  as  he  the  part 
which  the  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven  taVes  in 
the  works  of  God ;  and  so  well  has  he  spoken 
of  what  she  is  ami  what  she  does  that  all 
who  have  come  after  him  have  repeated  his 
own  words,  lest  they  should  prove  inferior 
in  their  praises,  and  diminish  the  truth  which 
he  had  portrayed  with  such  splendor.  They 
have  felt  that  he  was  near  to  her  of  whom  he 
spoke,  and  that  in  the  intimate  communica 
lions  with  which  he  was  favored  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowledge  of  mysteries  hitherto 
unknown,  and  learned  to  express  them  in 
language  never  before  equalled  in  its  tender- 
ness and  beauty. 


One  should  read  all  that  this  great  Doctor 
of  fche  Church,  with  childlike  affection  and 
exceptional  genius,  has  written  in  praise  of 
his  most  sweet  and  most  powerful  Mother. 
While  learning  to  know  Mary  better,  these 
pages,  filled  with  sympathetic  eloquence,  wHl 
give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  he  to  whom 
we  owe  them  loved  her  whom  he  called  the 
Queen  of  his  heart. 

All  through  Mary!  This  expression  re- 
sumes the  whole  doctrinal  part  of  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  on  the  Blessed  Virgin.  All  has 
come  to  us  through  her,  since  it  is  to  her 
consent  that  we  owe  Christ  Jesus,  and  with 
Him  and  by  Him  grace  and  redemption;  so 
too  all  should  return  through  her  to  God.  She 
is  the  white  ladder  of  Jacob  by  which  Heaven 
sends  its  helps  and  blessings,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  faint-hearted  and  weak  ones  of 
earth  the  secure  means  by  which  they  may 
raise  themselves  and  ascend  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Almighty. 

Let  us  repeat  some  of  the  words  of  the 
holy  Doctor:  "If  yOu  wish  to  offer  anything 
to  God,  forget  not  to  present  it  through  Mary, 
in  order  that  grace  may  return  to  its  Author 
through  the  same  channel  by  which  it  came 
to  you ;  for  God,  no  doubt,  might  have  be- 
stowed His  graces  without  her  mediation,  but 
He  wished  to  provide  you  with  the  means  of 
returning  to  Him.  Perhaps  your  hands  are 
stained  with  blood,  or  soiled  by  the  gifb  you 
should  have  rejected.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
little  you  desire  to  offer  should  be  presented 
by  the  pure  and  worthy  hands  of  Maiy.  You 
may  then  be  secure  that  your  offering  will 
not  be  despised.  Her  hands  are  like  the  beau- 
tiful and  spotless  lily,  and  He  who  loves  the 
lily  will  be  pleased  to  see  among  the  lilies  the 
modest  gift  which  you  present  to  Him  through 
the  hands  of  Mar}'."  * 

In  another  sermon  he  develops  this  idea 
still  further,  and  with  singular  beauty  of  ex- 
pression shows  us  the  nature  of  her  interces- 
sory power,  by  which  she  exercises,  with  an 
efficacy  that  admits  of  no  refusal,  her  mission 
as  mediatrix  between  Our  Lord  Himself  and 
His  poor  creatures  upon  earth.  And  in  this 
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he  shows,  as  we  have  already  said,  how  un- 
limited and  unshaken  was  his  confidence* 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Memorare — that 
beautiful  prayer  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Remember,  O  most  tender  Virgin!" — was 
composed  of  expressions  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Bernard.  Equally  well  known  is 
that  passage  from  one  of  his  sermons  in  which 
the  holy  Doctor  exhorts  the  whole  world  to 
look  to  Mary  for  aid  against  every  assault  of 
the  enemy — for  secure  refuge  in  all  dangers. 

We  may  say  with  him:  You  who  are  lost 
amid  the  storms  of  life  and  desire  to  arrive 
safely  in  port,  keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
radiant  star,  that  you  may  not  wander  from 
your  course  and  be  wrecked  by  the  waves. 
When  the  winds  of  temptations  beat  about 
you  with  fury,  when  you  are  surrounded  by 
the  rocks  of  tribulation,  look  to  the  star — 
call  upon  Mary.  If,  oppressed  by  the  terrible 
weight  of  your  faults,  you  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  chastisements  prepared  by  the 
justice  of  God,  and  you  feel  yourself  sinking 
into  the  terrible  abyss  opened  beneath  your 
feet,  look  to  the  star — call  upon  Mary.  In 
anxiety,  in  trouble,  in  danger,  think  of  Mary, 
invoke  her  sweet  name.  Let  it  be  always  on 
your  lips  and  always  in  your  hearts.  With 
her  as  guide  we  can  not  be  lost;  with  her  as 
our  intercessor  we  shall  never  despair.  Give 
her  your  hand,  she  will  support  and  protect 
you. 

This  appeal  of  St.  Bernard  should  ever  be 
in  our  thoughts ;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  loving  soul 
revealing  the  filial  confidence  with  which  it 
is  filled, — reminding  us  how  we  should  strive 
to  imitate  this  great  .servant  of  Mary,  and 
manifest  our  gratitude  and  devotion  to  her 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  who  ever 
proves  herself  our  Heavenly  Mother. 


Letters  from  Over  the  Sea. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD, 


Let  people's  tongues  and  actions  be  what 
they  may,  my  business  is  to  keep  my  road 
and  be  honest,  and  make  the  same  speech  to 
my.self  that  a  piece  of  pold  or  an  emerald 
would  if  it  had  sense  and  language — "  Let  the 
world  talk  and  take  their  method,  I  sha'n't 
but  .spaikle  and  shine  on,  and  be  true  to  my 
species  and  my  color." — Antoninus. 


Canterbury,  Eng. 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria": — As  we  strolled 
about  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  old 
town  in  the  track  of  Chaucer's  "  Pilgrims," 
the  cathedral  chimes  pealing  solemnly  every 
quarter  hour,  and  the  deep,  rich  notes  of  the 
larger  bell  striking  the  hour  far  too  frequently, 
we  thought,  and  with  a  reverberation  that 
was  like  a  benediction; — as  we  strolled  with 
almost  funereal  pace,  we  came  upon  a  turreted 
gate  that  seemed  almost  too  picturesque  to 
be  real.  It  looked  a  thousand  years  old ;  but 
in  England  the  stones  grow  old  very  fast,  and 
a  building  of  granite,  or  even  of  brick,  if  it  be 
only  fashioned  after  the  antique,  will  in  a  few 
years  very  easily  pass  itself  off  for  a  cente- 
narian. 

This  Great  Gate,  with  its  twin  towers  lofly 
enough  to  shelter  the  rooks  that  delight  in  it; 
its  black  storm-stains  contrasting  finely  with 
the  gray  stone;  its  fine  sculptures,  traceries^ 
and  moldings,  weather-worn  until  they  look 
like  half-melted  wax;  its  moss  and  lichens; 
its  silence  and  seclusion ;  its  singular  dignity, 
as  of  something  out  of  the  past  looking  with 
majestical  indifference  upon  the  present  and 
the  future;: — this  glorious  gate — it  grew  upon 
us  more  and  more  every  moment — called  a 
halt,  and  there  we  paused  speechless  before  it, 
and  with  the  wish  to  uncover  our  heads  and 
do  it  reverence. 

While  we  stood  wondering  what  it  was — 
we  had  wilfully  refused  to  be  dragged  hither 
and  yon  by  a  guide, — while  we  were  taking 
it  all  in  from  battlement  to  ba'^^e,  a  fresh 
young  English  lad, clad  in  sweater  andknee- 
breeches,  flew  down  before  us  on  his  bicycle; 
and,  alighting  like  a  modern  Mercury,  he 
passed  through  the  swinging  panel  in  the 
gate — the  needle's  eye, — and  dragged  his  two 
wheels  after  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  apparition  that 
startled  us ;  we  could  scarce  believe  our 
eyes;  it  was  certainly  an  anachronism, and  it 
brought   us  to  our  senses.    "What  is  this 
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building  ? "  we  inquired  of  a  good  woman 
who,  seeing  we  were  strangers,  had  dropped 
us  a  civil  curtsy.  "  It  is  St.  Augustine's*,  please 
you!  Will  you  not  go  within?"  So  we  rang 
at  the  huge  wooden  doors,  riveted  and  barred 
and  scarred;  and  the  small  panel  opened  for 
us  as  it  had  opened  for  the  bicyclist,  and  we 
passed  through  the  "  needle's  eye "  into  a 
court  of  such  exceeding  beauty  that,  for  the 
moment,  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  Kingdom 
of  kingdoms. 

The  gate  was  so  deep  that  the  entrance  was 
cavernous,  but  beyond  it  lay  a  terrace  of  the 
greenest  green  grass  in  grassy-green  England, 
— grass  of  velvet  fineness  and  softness,  and 
sparkling  with  spray-like  moisture;  at  the 
back  of  it  a  long  stone  cloister,  with  broad, 
foliated  windows  set  one  against  another,  and 
with  buttresses  between ;  above,  a  broadside 
of  small  windows  under  projecting  eaves;  and 
a  roof  with  a  good  homely  slope,  such  as  the 
rain  loves  to  rain  upon. 

A  covered  fountain  of  mediaeval  design 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle ;  ancient 
and  honorable  mansions  were  on  two  sides 
thereof, — mansions  with  beautiful  windows  of 
various  designs;  with  gables,  niches,  great, 
tower  like  chimneys,  belfries,  crosses,  and  ivy 
and  ivy  and  ivy — and  yet  more  ivy,  painting 
tjie  walls  the  sweetest  and  the  saddest  green. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  altogether  lovely  quad 
was  flanked  by  a  veritable  ruin — all  that  is  left 
of  the  original  building;  this  that  we  now  see 
with  the  gladdest  eyes  being  a  rich  and  rare 
and  well-nigh  perfect  restoration. 

Within  the  gate- house  stood  a  pot  of  plants 
— pretty  blue  flowers  climbing  tall  and  slen- 
der stalks,  one  above  another  to  the  very  top. 
**  What  are  these  blossoms  'called  ?  " — I  should 
have  known  the  old-fashioned  posy,  but  I  did 
not.  And  so  the  gate-keeper's  wife,  a  comely 
creature,  said,  with  a  shade  of  commiseration 
in  her  fresh  English  voice :  "  They  are  Canter- 
bury Bells,  sir.  Will  you  have  one?" 

With  the  bluebell  in  my  fingers  and  my 
heart  almost  in  my  throat  I  heard  the  story 
of  the  gate-way  and  the  cloisters,  the  quad- 
rangle and  the  ruined  well ;  and  a  wee  bit  of  it 
I'll  give  3'ou  if  you'll  listen  for  a  while. 

Will  it  be  wise,  I  wonder,  to  remind  you  of 


that  old,  old  story — the  preface  to  the  history 
of  St.  Augustine's  at  Cknterbury  ?  Gregory  the 
Great,  then  a  Roman  deacon,  noted  among  the 
goods  and  chattels  newly  arrived  from  Albion 
the  faces  of  three  fair-haired  lads.  "What  is 
the  name  of  the  nation  frpm  which  these  slaves 
are  brought?  "  asked  Gregory  of  the  trader. — 
"  They  are  Angles,"  was  the  reply. — "  Rightly 
are  they  called  angels!"  cries  Gregory,  in  a 
spirit  of  playfulness  which  seems  characteris- 
tic of  him,  though  he  was  the  most  earnest  of 
men ;  "  rightly  are  they  called  angels  [Angles], 
for  their  faces  are  the  faces  of  angels,  and 
they  ought  to  be  fellow- heirs  with  the  an- 
gels of  heaven.  And  from  what  country  do 
they  come?"  he  went  on. — "From  Deira" 
(a  portion  of  England). — "  De  ira ! "  was  the 
untranslatable  reply  of  the  deacon.  "  Rightly 
are  they  called  De-irans  [Deirans].  From  the 
ire  of  God  are  they  plucked,  and  to  the  mercy 
of  God  are  they  called.  And  what  is  the  name 
of  their  king?"  continues  the  deeply  interested 
Gregory. — "^lla!"  was  the  answer.  —  The 
word  reminded  him  of  the  Hebrew  expression 
of  praise,  and  he  exclaimed :  "Alleluia  shall 
be  sung  in  ^Ella's  land ! " 

In  after  years  Gregory  set  forth  for  Deira, 
stealing  secretly  out  of  Rome  and  hastening 
on  toward  the  Alps,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
reaching  the  land  of  the  "angel  faces";  but 
he  was  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  eventually  became  Pope  (590).  It 
was  then  that  he  found  himself  able  to  dis- 
patch missionaries,  first  negotiating  with  the 
Prankish  rulers  of  Gaul  for  their  protection ; 
and  thus  St.  Augustine,  with  forty  compan- 
ions, after  a  weary  journey  in  which  his  heart 
failed  him  more  than  once,  landed  at  Ebbs  fleet, 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet — a  little  lump  of  Eng- 
land, no  longer  an  island, — and  in  due  time 
proceeded  inland. 

Let  me  quote  Dean  Stanley,  once  Canon  of 
Canterbury:  "They  advanced  to  Canterbury 
by  the  Roman  road  over  St.  Martin's  Hill. 
The  first  object  that  would  catch  their  view 
would  be  the  little  British  chapel  of  St.  Martin— 
a  welcome  sight,  as  showing  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  wholly  strange  to  this  new  land. 
And  then,  in  the  valley  below,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  appeared  the  city — a  rude  wooden 
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city  as  it  then  was — embossed  in  thickets. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  it  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  long  piocession;  they  lifted  up 
again  the  tall  silver  cross  and  the  rude  painted 
board.  There  were  with  them  the  choristers 
whom  Augustine  had j^rought  from  Gregory's 
school  on  theCaelian  Hill,  trained  in  the  chants 
which  were  called  after  his  name;  and  they 
sang  one  of  those  litanies  which  Gregory  had 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in  Rome : 
*  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  all  Thy  mercy, 
that  Thy  wrath  and  Thine  anger  may  be  re- 
moved from  this  city,and  from  Thy  holy  house. 
Alleluia ! '  Doubtless  as  they  uttered  that  last 
word  they  must  have  remembered  that  they 
were  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  very  wish  which 
that  Gregory  had  expressed  when  he  first  saw 
the  Saxon  children  in  the  market-place  at 
Rome.  And  thus  they  came  down  St.  Martin's 
Hill  and  entered  Canterbury." 

The  Venerable  Bede  supposes  that  it  was 
to  this  that  Gregory  alludes  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Job,  when  he  says :  "Lo !  the  language 
of  Britain,  which  once  only  knew  a  barbarous 
jargon,  now  has  begun  in  divine  praises  to 
sound  Alleluia ! "  Bede  says  also :  "Augustine, 
having  his  episcopal  see  granted  to  him  in 
the  royal  city  (Canterbury),  recovered  therein 
a  church  which  he  was  informed  had  been 
built  by  the  ancient  Roman  Christians,  and 
consecrated  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  established  a  residence  for 
himself  and  all  his  successors." 

The  monastery  which  became  the  home  of 
Augustine  and  his  followers  was  first  called 
the  Abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  memory 
of  the  two  Apostles  of  that  great  city  from 
which  the  monks  had  come,  but  in  after  times 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  its  founder. 
"The  monastery  was  designed  chiefly  for  two 
purposes,"  says  Dean  Stanley.  "  One  object 
was  that  the  new  cler^  of  the  Christian 
mission  might  be  devoted  to  study  and  learn- 
ing. And  it  may  be  interesting  to  remember 
here  that  of  this  original  intention  of  the 
monastery  two  relics  possibly  exist,  although 
not  at  Canterbury.  In  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  two  ancient  MS. 
Gospels  still  exist  which  have  at  least  a  fair 


claim  to  be  considered  the  very  books  which 
Gregory  sent  to  Augustine  as  marks  of  his 
good  wishes  to  the  rising  monastery,  when 
Lawrence  and  Peter  returned  from  Britain  to 
Rome  to  tell  him  the  success  of  their  mission, 
and  from  him  brought  back  these  presents. 
"  They  are, if  so,  the  most  ancient  books  that 
were  ever  read  in  England.  As  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin  is  the  mother-church,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury  the  mother-cathedral 
of  England,  so  these  books  are,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  the  mother-books  of  England, — 
the  first  beginning  of  English  literature,  of 
English  learning,  of  English  education.  And 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey  was  thus  the  mother- 
school,  the  mother-university  of  England, — 
the  seat  of  letters  and  study  at  a  time  when 
Cambridge  was  a  desolate  fen,  and  Oxford  a 
tangled  forest  in  a  wide  waste  of  waters." 

In  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  quadrangle  I 
conned  the  books  I  had  been  able  to  purchase 
on  the  spot  and  at  the  Cathedral,  and  learned 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey.  St.  Au- 
gustine died  May  26,  A.  D.  605,  with  the 
joint  titles  of  abbot  and  archbishop.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Peter,  the  first  sole  abbot,  one 
of  Augustine's  companions  Peter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John,  another  of  the  associates  of 
the  first  primate.  In  John's  time  the  church 
of  the  Abbey  was  completed,  and  on  its  con- 
secration by  Laurentius  (613)  the  remains  of 
Augustine  were  transported  thither  from  the 
open  cemetery  wher;e  they  had  been  first 
interred. 

The  varying  fortunes  of  the  Abbey  during 
the  next  thousand  years  need  not  be  chron- 
icled here ;  good  and  evil  days  succeeded  one 
another,  while  romance,  chivalry,  treachery, 
defeat  and  glorious  triumph  enliven  the  pages 
of  its  remarkable  history.  For  half  a  thousand 
years  —  from  A.  D.  1066  —  St.  Augustine's 
flourished  mightily.  Ulfric,  the  fortieth  abbot, 
was  sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
Council  of  Rheims  in  A.  D.  1046.  While  on  a 
mission  at  Rome,  some  years  later,  he  obtained 
from  the  Pope  authority  to  occupy  in  coun- 
cils a  place  and  dignity  next  to  the  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  the  great  head  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order. 

In  1220  John  de  Marisco,  during  the  ab- 
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senceofthe  abbot,  being  desirous  of  ascertain 
ing  where  the  remains  of  St.  Augustine  had 
been  deposited,  caused  his  tomb  and  altar, 
which  stood  under  the  middle  window  at  the 
cast  end  of  the  church,  to  be  broken  open  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  religious 
dignitaries;  and  within  these,  in  three  distinct 
enclosures,  he  found  the  relics  of  the  Saint. 
In  one  of  the  enclosures,  called  "a  small  stone 
vessel,"  were  his  bones,  and  a  pla'ie  of  lead 
inscribed  to  this  effect :  "  In  the  year  from  the 
Incarnation  of  Our  Lord  1091  William,  King 
of  the  English,  reigning,  the  son  of  King 
William  who  acquired  England,  Abbot  Guido 
translated  the  body  of  St  Augustine  from  the 
place  where  it  had  lain  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  placed  all  the  bones  of  that  Saint  in  the 
present  casket;  the  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
body  he  deposited  in  a  silver  shrine,  to  the 
praise  of  Him  who  reigns  forever."  At  this 
time  the  head  of  the  Saint,  wonderfully  dec- 
orated with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
was  retained  without  the  shrine  in  order  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  people. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    0'MEAR>A. 
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(Continued.) 

THE  Cure  of  Ars  was  not  eloquent;  he  had 
not  even  a  natural  flow  of  language,  and 
he  was  often  ungrammatical ;  but  the  power 
^  of  his  words  was  the  more  extraordinary  from 
the  absence  of  natural  gifts.  When  he  spoke 
on  his  favorite  themes — the  love  and  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  horrible  nature  of  sin — 
his  language  was  like  a  living  flame.  Even  in 
print  those  "catechisms"  have  a  glow  that  is 
full  of  the -warmth  of  his  ardent  faith;  but 
spoken,  they  were  more  effective  than  the 
finest  and  most  polished  oratory. 

When  he  began  to  dilate  on  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist his  face  shone  and  his  voice  trembled ; 
at  times  his  whole  body  shook,  and  his  intense 
emotion  communicated  itself  to  his  hearers. 
One  memorable  instruction  still  lives  in  the 
traditions  of  Ars,  owing  to  the  impression  it 


made  on  his  young  audience.  It  contained  the 
following  passage: 

"  My  children,  there  is  nothing  so  grand  as 
the  Eucharist.  Offer  up  a  prayer  when  you 
have  God  in  your  heart:  He  can  refuse  you 
nothing  when  you  offer  Him  His  Son  and  the 
merits  of  His  death  and  passion.  My  childien, 
you  remember  the  story  I  told  you  about  that 
holy  priest  who  was  praying  for  his  friend, 
God,  apparently,  had  made  known  to  him 
that  this  friend  was  in  purgatory,  so  he  thought 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  offer 
up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  his  soul. 
At  the  moment  of  Consecration  he  took  the 
3acred  Host  in  his  fingers,  and  said, '  Now, 
Holy  and  Eternal  Father,  let  us  make  an  ex- 
change: You  hold  the  soul  of  my  friend  in 
purgatory,  and  I  hold  the  body  of  Your  Son 
in  my  hands;  well,  deliver  my  friend,  and  I 
offer  You  in  his  place  Your  Divine  Son  with 
His  merits  and  death  and  passion.'  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
Elevation  he  beheld  the  soul  of  his  friend 
ascending  to  heaven,  shining  with  glory. 
Well,  my  children,  when  we  want  to  obtain 
anything  from  God  let  us  do  the  same  thing: 
after  Holy  Communion  let  us  offer  Him  His 
beloved  Son  with  all  the  merits  of  His  passion 
and  death.  He  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  us 
anything." 

The  children  used  to  say, "  When  M  le  Cure 
begins  to  talk  about  the  joy  of  Holy  Com- 
munion he  can  never  stop."  Sometimes  his 
ardor  overcame  him,  and  he  would  burst  into 
tears,  and  clasp  his  hands,  looking  up  as  if  he 
saw  our  Blessed  Ix)rd  before  him.  No  wonder 
souls  were  stirred  and  kindled  by  such  love 
as  this.  The  fruits  of  these  simple  instructions 
spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the  asylum:  people 
from  the  village  crowded  into  the  refectory 
or  the  work-room,  where,  seated  at  the  table 
amidst  his  orphans,  he  taught  them  divine 
truths;  and  by  degrees  strangers  came,  and 
it  was  held  a  great  privilege  to  get  a  place 
amongst  the  rustic  audience. 

The  fame  of  the  servant  of  God  was  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  His  austerities  were  increas- 
ing with  his  years,  until  Claudine  Renard.  a 
good  woman  who  served  him  wondered  how 
he  lived ;  he  ate  nothing,  and  daily  grew  more 
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ingenious  in  tormenting  his  emaciated  body. 
Claudine  did  n  \  live  at  the  p»  csbytery.  but  in 
a  house  close  by,  so  that  M.  le  Cuie  had  the 
upper-hand  of  her  in  the  matter  of  starving 
and  perishing  himself  VVhtn  with  difficulty 
she  obtained  leave  to  cook  some  vegetables 
or  eggs  for  his  dinner,  he  would  tell  her  to  go 
as  soon  as  the  f  »od  was  served,  and  no  sooner 
was  her  back  turned  tliaii  he  opened  the  door 
and  gave  it  to  some  poor  person.  A  few  boiled 
potatoes,  a  bit  of  mouldy  black  bread  and  a 
cup  of  water  made  up  his  usual  meal.  The 
potatoes  were  boiled  once  a  week,  and  kept 
in  a  pot  that  was  ofttn  filled  with  mould,  so 
long  wtre  they  left  thtre. 

He  used  to  put  his  mattress  on  the  floor, 
and  sleep  on  the  hard  stra^r  of  the  ticking 
underneath;  but  finding  that  this  manoeuvre 
was  discovered  he  left  the-  bed  undisturbed, 
and  went  up  to  the  loft,  where  he  slept  on 
the  boards,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  His 
principle  was  to  drive  his  body  until  it  could 
go  no  farther.  After  a  long  fast,  when  his 
limbs  were  so  weakened  that  they  tottered 
and  refused  to  carry  him,  he  would  take  a 
handful  of  flour  and  make  a  kind  of  pancake 
appropriately  called  matrfaim  (rame- hunger), 
— a  refection  worthy  of  an  anchorite;  for  it 
consists  in  a  paste  of  flour  and  water  fried  on 
a  griddle  without  any  seasoning  whatever. 
Catherine  Lassagne — >vho  was  the  servant, 
officially,  at  the  presbytery  in  his  latter  years 
— relates  how,  when  thousands  were  flocking 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Ars,  the  holy 
man,  overpowered  with  work,  often  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh  of  regret,  "How  happy  I  was  in 
the  old  days!  When  I  wanted  to  dine  I  lost 
no  time  about  it.  Three  matcfaims  did  the 
business.  While  I  was  cooking  the  second  I 
ate  the  first,  and  while  I  was  eating  the  second 
I  cooked  the  third.  I  finished  my  meal  and 
drank  a  little  water  while  I  raked  out  the  fire." 

His  rigorous  penances  knew  no  bounds 
when  he  wanted  to  obtain  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner.  A  priest  once  consulted  him  as  to 
the  amount  of  sacramental  penance  that  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  a  grievous  sinner  with  a  view 
to  adjusting  the  principle  of  atonement  with 
due  regard  to  human  weakness.  "  Listen," 
he  replied;  "here  is  my  receipt:  give  them 


an  easy  penance,  and  do  the  rest  oneself." 
He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  there  was 
no  penance  the  devil  hated  and  feared  like 
fasting  and  watching.  The  discipline  and  cor- 
poral mortifications  were  nothing  compared 
to  privation  of  food  and  sleep.  "  Many  a  time 
I  experienced  the  truth  of  this,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  when  I  was  alone  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  could  do  as  I  liked,  without  being 
watched  by  any  one.  What  graces  Our  Lord 
used  to  grant  me  then !  I  got  anything  I 
wanted  from  Him." 

He  never  ate  more  than  two  pounds  of 
bread  during  Lent.  For  a  time  he  tried  to  give 
up  bread  altogether.  One  day  Claudine  Re- 
nard  drove  her  cow  into  the  presbytery  garden, 
and  caught  the  Cure  in  the  act  of  pulling 
some  grass  and  eating  it.  She  cried  out  in 
dismay.  "It  is  an  experiment  I  have  been 
making,"  he  replied,  laughing;  "but  it  is'  not 
a  success."  Thrown  off  his  guard  once  with  a 
young  priest  who  was  consulting  him  about 
fasting,  he  remarked :  "  We  are  not  made  like 
beasts,  after  all,  and  we  can  not  feed  like  them. 
I  tried  to  do  it  by  eating  nothing  but  grass, 
but  I  grew  too  weak.  It  seems  that  bread  is 
necessary  for  man."  His  Bishop,  in  convers- 
ing on  spiritual  things  with'  him,  said  one 
day :  "  You  never  tried  to  live  on  herbs  and 
roots  as  our  predecessors,  the  Fathers  of  the 
desert  and  the  solitaries  of  Thebaid,  did?" 
" Monseigneur,"  replied  the  Cure,  "I  tried  it 
for  eight  days,  but  I  could  not  go  on  with  it. 
You  see,  I  am  not  a  saint  like  them." 

When  Mademoiselle  d'Ars  and  other  inti- 
mates remonstrated  with  him  on  his  unmer- 
ciful treatment  of  his  body,  he  would  answer, 
laughingly:  "Oh,  I  have  a  sturdy  carcass! 
You  have  no  idea  how  much  it  can  bear." 
The  poor  carcass  kept  sturdy  on  a  regime  of 
chronic  starvation;  its  utter  exhaustion  was 
manifested  by  the  tottering  gait  of  the  holy- 
priest,  and  the  increasing  weakness  of  his 
voice.  Toward  evening  the  voice  grew  so  faint 
that  it  was  scarcely  audible  when  he  said  night 
prayers  in  the  church.  Some  one  asked  him 
why  it  was  that  his  voice,  which  was  strong 
enough  comparatively  when  he  preached,  was 
so  feeble  when  he  said  prayers.  "  It  is,"  replied 
the  Cure, "because  when  I  preach  I  haye  often 
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to  do  with  deaf  people,  or  people  who  drop 
asleep;  but  when  I  pray  I  have  to  do  with 
God,  and  God  is  not  deaf." 

Hospitality,  that  evangelical  element  of 
charity,  was  not  wanting  in  the  Cure  of  Ars. 
He  was  always  ready  to  set  aside  his  more 
than  monastic  austerity  when  a  brother  priest 
or  some  relation  came  to  visit  him.  On  these 
rare  occasions  he  would  send  off  to  Madem- 
oiselle d'Ars  and  beg  the  alms  of  a  dish  or 
two  for  his  guest,  and  he  would  make  believe 
to  partake  of  what  was  on  the  taljl'e.  Some- 
times there  was  no  time  to  send  up  to  the 
castle,  and  then  Claudine  did  the  best  she 
could  in  her  own  kitchen — for  there  was  never 
any -fire  in  the  presbytery  hearth.  A  venerable 
priest,  who  came  down  on  the  Cure  unexpect- 
edly in  this  way,  describes  how  his  host  en- 
tertained him  with  an  omelet  and  cheese  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,  encouraging  him  graciously 
to  eat  by  nibbling  a  little  himself  at  the  food. 

When  the  asylum  came  to  be  in  full  activity, 
M  le  Cure  bethought  him  that  it  would  save 
time  and  trouble  if  he  took  his  meals  there. 
The  idea  of  being  fed  with  the  poor  on  charity 
had  a  certain  fascination  for  him,  and  the 
thought  of  having  the  Cure  share  their  food 
was  delightful  to  the  orphans.  After  a  while, 
however,  he  found  the  food  prepared  for  him 
was  too  luxurious;  he  complained  to  the 
mistresses  that  they  were  wanting  in  charity 
toward  his  soul  by  taking  such  care  of  his  body 
— -though,  in  truth,  the  food  he  complained 
of  as  too  dainty  was  such  as  the  poorest 
peasant  in  the  parish  would  have  found  plain. 

The  new  arrangement  had  one  great  advan- 
tage: it  compelled  him  to  be  comparatively 
regular  in  taking  some  sort  of  nourishment. 
Sometimes  he  was  so  exhausted  on  leaving 
the  confessional  as  to  be  obliged  to  sit  down 
on  the  way  to  the  asylum  from  sheer  in- 
ability to  go.  on  walking ;  and  then  he  would 
cheer  up  the  poor  carcass  as  if  it  were  a 
donkey  he  was  apostrophizing.  "  Gee-up,  old 
Adam !  Come  along.  Colon !  Up  now,  be  a 
man ! "  Colon  was  the  name  of  a  drunkard 
who,  when  he  fell  down  from  drink,  used  to 
implore  his  legs  to  get  up  and  go  on. 

The  Cure's  love  of  poverty  and  mortifi- 
cation controlled  his  clothes  as  completely 


as  his  food.  He  wore  them  till  they  fell  to 
pieces  on  him.  He  had  that  instinct  of  clean- 
liness which  seems  natural  to  the  majority  of 
saints,  but  his  total  contempt  for  his  personal 
appearance  gave  him  the  air  of  being  dirty. 
He  never  had  but  one  soutane,  which  he  al- 
lowed to  be  washed  occasionally  and  patched 
unlimitedly;  for  while  it  held  together  he 
never  would  have  a  new  one.  A  change  of 
soutanes  he  looked  upon  as  a  shocking  extrav- 
agance. He  wore  his  hat  until  it  had  neither 
shape  nor  color,  and  no  brush  or  blacking 
ever  touched  his  shoes  from  the  time  he  put 
them  on  till  they  fell  to  pieces.  When  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  diocesan  meetings  and 
other  assemblies  of  his  brother  clergy,  his 
dilapidated  appearance  provoked  amusement, 
to  which  his  parishioners  were  a  little  sensi- 
tive; but  when  they  represented  to  M.  Vianney 
the  propriety  of  having  some  concern  for  his 
own  dignity,  he  would  laugh  merrily  at  the 
conceit.  "What!  My  clothes  are  quite  good 
enough  for  me.  Anything  is  good  enough  for 
the  Cure  of  Ars.  And  people  know  that.  Who 
cares  how  I  look  ?  I  am  only  what  I  am." 
He  was  in  all  things,  great  and  small,  the 
disciple  of  Him  who  despised  this  world, 
and  taught  us  to  learn  of  Him  to  be  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Nunc  Dimittis. 


By  Clara  L.  McIlvain. 

QOW !  while  life's  summer  sweetness  fills  the  air 

to  With  richest  fragrance;  while  the  flowers  bloom, 

And  song-birds  rob  the  forests  of  their  gloom, 

And  skies  are  blue,  and  everything  is  fair, — 
Ev'n  noWy  dear  Lord,  ere  yet  the  glory  pale, 
Unto  that  land  whose  sunshine  can  not  fail 
Let  me  depart ! 

Now!  while  the  friends  of  youth  prove  faithful  still, 
And  tender  eyes  speak  love  to  mine  again. 
And  no  harsh  discord  mars  life's  sweet  refrain; 

Ere  friendship,  yet,  has  felt  time's  blighting  chill, — 
Ev'n  now,  dear  Lord,  far,  far  above  the  range 
Of  doubt,  mistrust,  of  shadows  and  of  change, 
Let  me  depart ! 
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Now!  while  a'ound  the  social  festive  board 

I  yet  may  summon  all  my  dear  ones, — all .' 
■ '    And  no  loved  voice  is  silent  at  my  call, 
And  on  no  varant  chair  need  tears  be  poured, — 
Ev'n  now,  dear  Lord,  far  from  earth's  shadows 

cold, 
Secure  within  the  gates  of  pearl  and  gold, 
Lord,  let  me  go ! 

Nmv,  even  now,  I  feel  Thy  hand  is  laid 
In  love  upon  me,  and  Thou  bidst  me  go, 
Ere  )et  my  life  has  lost  its  morning  glow, 

Oi  I  have  seen  its  sweet  illusions  fade. 
My  loved  will  follow,  though  I  go  alone. 
Dear  Lord,  where  grief  and  sin  are  all  unknown — 
Lord,  let  me  go ! 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 
XXIV. 

FROM  the  hill  "which  saw  St.  Peter  die" 
to  the  grand  Basilica  where  his  body  lies  is 
not  a  great  distance,  and  the  road  lies  through 
one  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  Rome. 
Every  foot  of  the  way  is  filled  with  memories 
of  the  warlike  clash  and  splendid  tumult  of 
ages  when  men  did  and  dared  great  deeds. 
Every  tower  and  ruined  wall  is  written  over 
and  over  again  with  records  of  hi.story  stretch 
ing  back  through  centuries.    Great  figures 
seem  to  step  forth  on  every  side ;  pagan  philos 
opher  and  Christian  saint,  soldiers  of  ancient 
Rome  and  martyrs  of  Christ,  heathen  emper- 
ors and  mediaeval  kings,  jostle  one  another,  as 
it  were;  there  is  not  a  page  of  human  history 
which  does  not  touch,  in  one  form  or  another, 
this  great  centre  of  human  existence.  And  it 
is  like  a  burst  of  exultant  music  when  from 
the  narrow,  winding,  deep  colored  streets  one 
enters  the  noble  piazza  of  St.  Peter  s,  with  its 
encircling  colonades,  its  obelisk  and  spring- 
ing fountains.  All  the  varied  pageant  of  ages 
seems  to  lead  to  this — space  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  s  Vicar. 

Cecil  s  heart  bounded  with  the  thought  that 
she  had  no  longer  the  .sense  of  alienation  with 
which  she  first  entered  hei;e.  She  had  felt  then 
that  in  all  this  greatness  she  had  no  part — 


she  was  a  stranger  and  an  outsider,  cut  off 
from  the  inheritance  of  all  the  past,  which 
stretched  back  in  unbroken  continuity  to  the 
hour  when  the  Fisherman  of  Galilee  entered 
the  city  of  the  Caesars.  Everything  surround- 
ing her,  every  sentiment,  every  tradition,  every 
embodied  idea,  appealed  so  irresistibly  to  her 
love  of  greatness,  that  she  felt  this  alienation 
as  only  a  few  souls  feel  it, — a  few  who  can 
not  be  fed  on  the  narrow  and  colorless  tradi- 
tions of  Protestanti.sm,and  who,  standing  amid 
the  mighty. monuments  of  Rome,  realize  how 
great  an  inheritance  has  been  wrested  from 
them. 

"I  can  not  tell  you, '  she  said  to  her  com- 
panions, as   they  crossed  the  portico,  "  how 
painfully  I  felt  myself  an  alien  when  I  entered 
here  first.  It  was  a  consciousness  which  over- 
whelmed me  so  that  I  could  hardly  even  ad- 
mire. Everything  seemed  saying  to  me, '  In  all 
this  you  have  no  share.'  I  could  not  console 
myself  with  any  fiction  of 'a  common  Chris- 
tianity,' for  I  saw  here  what  I  had  felt  before — 
that  Christianity  is  Roman  or  it  is  nothing. 
And  I  was  among  the  number  of  those  who 
stood  apart  from  it,  and  had  no  right  in  this 
ancient  sanctuary  save  as  a  stranger  and  sight- 
seer, admitted  by  courtesy  within  its  walls ! " 
"  But  now  you  come  as  a  child  to  her  right- 
ful inheritance,"  said  Kathleen,  holding  out 
her  hand;   and  while  Tyrconnel  lifted   the 
heavy  leathern  curtain,  she  drew  Cecil  within 
that   marvellous  interior,  where   majesty  of 
space  and  harmony  of  proportion,  such  as 
man  never  planned  before,  are  united  with  a 
richness  of  color,  a  splendor  of  decoration, 
passing  all  description.  As  they  slowly  walked 
up  the  vast  nave  toward  the  circle  of  star-  like 
lamps  which  mark  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
Tyrconnel  said  softly,  as  if  thinking  aloud : 
'"This  shall  come  to  pass — 
From  yonder  altar  to  their  kingdoms  down, 
The  kings  once  more  shall  pace,  sceptre  and  cfown 
On  that  dim  sea  of  marble  and  of  brass 
Showering,  as  angels  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
Their  amaranthine  wreaths.' 

Do  you  know  our  Irish  poet,  Aubrey  de 
Vere?"  he  asked,  in  answer  to  Cecil's  inquir- 
ing glanca.  "  He  has  written  a  beautiful  set 
of  sonnets  which  he  calls  '  Urbs  Roma,'  and 
from  which  those  lines  are  taken.  There  is 
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hardly  a  spot  in  Rome  where  some  thought 
of  his  is  not  recalled." 

"I  know  many  of  his  poems,"  Cecil  an- 
swered, "and  I  must  find  the  sonnets  of  which 
you  speak.  Kathleen  has  repeated  several  for 
me.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  'dim  sea  of 
marble'  should  suggest  to  him  that  which  we 
dream  of  as  stretching  before  the  throne  of 
God.  I  can  never  think  of  anything  else  when 
I  see  it  spreading  away  before  me." 

It  is  indeed  a  vista  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
which  this  great  nave  of  St.  Peter's  offers — the 
vast  expanse  of  polished  marble  underfoot,  the 
richly  gilded  roof  above,  the  splendid  sculpt- 
ured arches  opening  on  each  side  glimpses 
into  the  chapels  which  line  the  aisles,  the 
noble  space  that  marks  the  soaring  dome, 
under  which  stands  the  canopied  high  altar, 
and  the  glory  of  golden  light  which  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune  pours  above  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter, — all  unite  to  form  a  picture  of  un- 
approachable majesty  and  magnificence. 

But  it  was  when  Cecil  knelt  at  the  marble 
balustrade  which  guards  the  opening  before 
the  great  confessional  that  she  was  conscious 
of  an  emotion  far  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express.  Ardent  faith  and  passionate  grat- 
itude almost  overwhelmed  her  as  she  made 
her  earnest  solicitation  that  God  would  enable 
her  to  show  by  living  deeds  her  sense  of  what 
He  had  done  for  her. 

When  they  left  the  church  Tyrconnel  was 
struck  by  the  expression  of  her  face.  There 
was  a  ra'diance  on  it  and  a  light  in  her  eyes 
as  of  one  who  had  seen  a  vision.  As  they 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  portico  while  their 
carriage  drove  up,  she  looked  toward  the 
Vatican  and  said  to  Kathleen :  "  The  hands 
are  the  hands  of  Leo,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Peter,  and  it  bade  me  go  and  work  for  man 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  God.  So  I  think  I 
may  safely  believe  that  the  way  will  be  opened 
for  me." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  was  the  earnest  an- 
swer. It  was  the  first  time  that  Cecil  had 
spoken,  save  in  general  terms,  of  anything 
that  had  been  said  in  the  last  audience  which 
the  Holy  Father  had  granted  her — a  private 
audience,  given  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Abbe  Ravoux,  who  knew  Rome  well,  and 


knew  just  what  channels  to  employ  to  gain 
whatever  end  he  had  in  view. 

It  was  in  a  mood  of  positive  exaltation  that 
Miss  Lorimer  went  home  that  day.  Such 
moods  come  probably  now  and  then  to  all  of 
us,  but  they  come  most  of  all  to  the  impres- 
sionable and  enthusiastic — especially  to  those 
who  have  dreamed  high  dreams,  and  before 
whom  seems  to  open  a  vista  of  possibility 
for  their  fulfilment.  At  such  times  we  neither 
see  nor  heed  all  the  difficulty  that  must  en- 
compass this  fuffilment,  as  they  encompass 
everything  earthly.  Our  gaze  is  on  the  sunlit 
heights,  and  we  do  not  mark  the  toilsome, 
cloud- wrapped  way  that  lies  between  us  and 
the  point  we  fain  would  reach.  To  Cecil, 
who  had  known  little  of  disappointment,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  providential  way  had  opened 
by  which  she  might  accomplish  all  the  good 
she  longed  to  do :  she  had  only  to  pour  the 
surplus  wealth  that  burdened  her  into  Tyr- 
connel's  hands  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  plans 
so  beneficent  and  wide-reaching  that  they 
appeared  the  wonderful  realization  of  her  own 
ideals.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  this  thought 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  consider  how 
it  would  be  possible  for  Tyrconnel  to  accept 
and  use  her  wealth,  even  though  it  were  for 
ends  wholly  impersomiel.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Cecil  was  open  to  the  charge  so 
often  brought  against  enthusiasts — her  head 
was  sometimes  in  the  clouds. 

Several  days  passed  before  she  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  Tyrconnel  on  the  sub- 
ject burning  at  her  heart.  But  at  last  they 
were  alone  one  afternoon  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Albani ;  the  rest  of  their  party  were 
still  lingering  within  the  Villa,  but  they  had 
passed  into  the  garden.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  this 
spot,  and,  beguiled  by  the  spell  of  its  classic 
grace  and  loveliness,  Cecil  had  almost  forgot- 
ten her  purpose  until  Tyrconnel  suggested, 
after  they  had  been  walking  for  some  time, 
that  they  should  rest  a  while  in  a  charming 
nook,  where  a  fountain  filled  the  silence  with 
its  •'musical  murmur,  and  the  white  shapes  ot 
statues  gleamed  against  the  dark  green  of 
cypress  and  ilex.  Cecil  placed  herself  on  a 
seat,  and  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
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here  was  her  opportunity.  She  looked  up  at 
Tyrconnel,  who  stood  beside  her,  and  with 
characteristic  frankness  plunged  at  once  into 
the  subject  so  near  her  heart. 

"  Mr,  Tyrconnel/'she  said — a  slight  tension 
of  voice  alone  betraying  her  nervousness, — 
"  do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  about 
your  difficulties  in  Ireland  the  other  day  at 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio?" 

"  I  remember,"  answered  Tyrconnel,  smil- 
ing, "that  I  talked  at  length  and  very  egotis- 
tically. You  were  good  enough  to  encourage 
me  in  egotism  by  your  interest.  I  hope  you 
have  not  repented  of  it." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  gravely.  "  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  you  told  me,  and 
especially  in  your  plans  for  improving  the 
lives  of  the  people.  They  seemed  to  me  very 
wise  plans — such  as  are  certain  to  succeed 
and  do  good,  because  they  would  enable  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so  well  of  them,"  he 
said.  "Nothing  is  certain  until  it  has  been 
tested;  but  I  believe  that  they  would  succeed 
— if  they  could  be  tried.  But,"  he  added, "  that 
is  an  insurmountable  '  if. ' " 

"  It  need  not  be  insurmountable,"  she  said 
quickly, "  if  you  will  let  others  help  you.  If 
some  one  who  is  very  rich — richer  than  any- 
body need  be — should  offer  you  the  means 
for  this  good  work,  would  you  refuse  it?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  answered  Tyrconnel,  after  a 
moment's  surprised  pause;  "  I  should  have  no 
alternative  but  to  refuse,  because  I  could  have 
no  certainty  that  the  money  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  I  would  risk  my  own  if  I  had 
it,  but  I  could  not  risk  that  of  some  one  else." 

"  Not  even  if  some  one  else  were  more  than 
willing  for  it  to  be  risked — as  willing  as  you 
could  be?" 

"  Not  even  then,  for  the  responsibility  would 
be  mine.  And  the  whole  world  will  tell  you 
that  philanthropic  schemes  are  of  all  schemes 
the  least  likely  to  make  a  profitable  return. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  anxious  to  play  at  philanthropy  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered — and  something  In 
her  tone  showed  that  she  was  a  little  wounded, 
— "  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  anxious  to  play 
at  philanthropy ;  but  I  know  some  one  who 


is  very  anxious,  more  anxious  than  I  can  tell 
you,  to  do  some  good — some  real,  lasting 
good — in  the  world  with  a  superfluity  of 
money  which  happens  to  be  hers." 

"  Miss  Lorimer ! "  The  next  moment  he  had 
seated  himself  beside  her.  "  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  misunderstood  you,"  he  said,  earnestly. 
"  I  see  now  that  you  are  speaking  of  yourself. 
How  can  I  thank  you  for  such  a  generous 
thought!  It  is  like  you — to  wish  to  put  out 
your  hand  and  help  wherever  you  know  that 
suffering  exists.  I  am  grateful  for  myself  and 
for  my  poor  people,  but  you  must  see  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  what  you  so 
generously  offer." 

"  Why  is  it  impossible  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
on  him  a  glance  of  eloquent  appeal.  "  You  do 
not  know  how  long  I  have  been  desiring  and  . 
seeking  a  way  to  spend  my  wealth  in  doing 
some  real,  practical  good.  And  now  that  I 
have  found  the  way,  why  should  you  deny 
me  the  happiness  of  doing  it?  I  can  never 
find  a  better  way — of  that  I  am  sure,  and  you 
must  be  sure  too.  Let  me  help  you,  then. 
Let  me  put  my  useless  money  into  those 
things  of  which  you  spoke — cultivated  lands 
and  good  houses,  and  industries  to  give  the 
people  employment.  That  is  just  the  work  I 
have  dreamed  of  You  will  not — surely  you 
can  not — deny  me  the  opportunity  to  realize 
this  dream!" 

How  did  Tyrconnel  restrain  himself  from 
taking  the  hands  she  unconsciously  clasped 
in  her  appeal  and  lifting  them  to  his  lips? 
He  hardly  knew.  His  heart  leaped,  his  head 
seemed  for  an  instant  whirling  as  she  leaned 
toward  him  saying, "Let  me  help  you!"  All 
the  love  he  had  never  before  acknowledged, 
even  in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  conscious- 
ness, suddenly  asserted  itself  with  a  force 
that  almost  deprived  him  of  self-control.  He 
did  not  know  afterward  how  he  resisted  the 
temptation  which  assailed  him  so  strongly — 
the  temptation  to  speak,  to  cry  out  passion- 
ately, "  I  love  you — I  love  you ! "  Ah,  if  only 
he  might  pray  her  to  share  his  labors,  to  help 
him  indeed!  But  the  money  df  which  she 
spoke  stood  like  a  barrier  between  them,  and 
the  thought  of  his  own  poverty  nerved  him 
to  silence.  The  conviction  flashed  upon  him 
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like  a  scorching  flame  that  if  he  had  ever 
meant  to  ask  her  to  share  his  life  he  had 
waited  too  long — it  was  too  late  to  speak  after 
she  had  told  him  of  her  superfluity  of  wealth, 
and  he  had  told  her  how  sorely  he  needed 
money.  Thoughts  like  these — thoughts  on 
which  a  whole  life  hinge — can  pass  quickly. 
There  was  not  a  very  long  pause  before  he 
answered  Cecil's  last  words  with  a  gravity 
which  chilled  her. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lorimer,  you  forget  that 
what  you  are  asking  me  to  do  is  to  allow  you 
to  spend  your  money  on  my  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  my  tenants.  You  must  see,  if  you 
will  pause  a  moment  and  think,  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible  in  the  world  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted.  Your  generous  ardor 
leads  you  to  forget  this,  but  I  am  forced  to 
remember  it.  For  your  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  my  people,  I  wish  that  it  were 
possible,  but  it  is  not." 

In  the  sharpness  of  her  disappointment 
tears  welled  into  her  eyes,  and  startled  herself 
as  well  as  Tyrconnel  by  suddenly  dropping 
in  a  crystal  shower.  He  uttered  a  hasty  ex- 
clamation, which  she  did  not  catch,  for  she 
was  making  an  effort  to  speak  composedly. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  childish,"  she  said, 
lifting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "But 
when  one  hopes  a  great  deal  it  is  hard  to  bear 
disappointment.  I  had  so  long  been  looking 
for  such  an  opportunity,  and  when  I  found  it 
I  did  not  think  of  being  denied.  It  seems  so 
simple  a  thing  and  so  natural  a  thing  to  spend 
what  one  has  in  doing  good,  that  I  have  never 
considered  what  the  world  would  think  or 
say  in  such  a  case.  Therefore  I  have  made,  it 
seems,  a  great  mistake.  You  must  pardon  me 
for  it.  I  have  troubled  you  and  done  no  good." 

"Troubled  me ! "  he  repeated,  passionately. 
^'Do  you  think  it  is  troubling  me  to  have 
showed  me  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  such  a 
heart  and  such  a  nature  as  yours?  From  this 
day  you  have  made  the  world  a  better  place 
to  me ;  for  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how 
gentle  and  lofty  thoughts  transmute  them- 
selves into  noble  deeds.  I  wish  I  could  thank 
you  for  the  revelation  of  yourself,  as  well  as 
for  all  that  you  desire  to  do;  but  the  only 
iretum  I  seem  able  to  make  is  to  wound  and 


disappoint  you !  Forgive  me,  if  you  can.  You 
do  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  me." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  last  words 
made  her  glance  at  him  quickly.  What  she  saw 
in  his  face  or  read  in  his  eyes — what  uncon- 
scious betrayal  of  himself  he  made — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell ;  but  she  suddenly  rose  to  her  feet 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "that  I  have  made 
anything  hard  to  you.  It  was  not  what  I 
meant ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  vision- 
ary, and  perhaps  it  is  true.  Probably  this  is 
something  I  should  not  have  thought  of  Let 
us  try  to  forget  it.  And  now  Mrs.  Severn  will 
be  wondering  where  I  am.  Shall  we  find  the 
others?" 

It  was  with  a  sense  as  of  a  horrible  neces- 
sity that  he  turned  with  her  down  the  path 
which  led  to  the  villa.  He  knew  that  she  felt 
herself  misunderstood,  that  he  seemed  cold 
and  unsympathetic;  he  longed  miserably  to 
express  a  part  at  least  of  all  that  was  in  his 
heart,  but  how  could  he  express  a  part  with- 
out uttering  the  whole?  He  felt  like  a  man 
under  a  spell  of  malign  enchantment  as  he 
walked  by  her  side  down  the  long,  box- 
bordered  avenue,  and  found  no  words  which 
his  lips  dared  utter. 

(to   be  CONTINtJED.) 
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BY  THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 


AS  has  been  the  case  with  nearly  all  great 
men.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  his  alter  ego, 
to  whom  he  perhaps  owed  much  of  his  success 
and  celebrity,  and  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
indebted  for  aid  in  bearing  burdens  such  as 
probably  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other 
Minister  of  State.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  official  career,  wherever  was  discerned  the 
sheen  of  the  great  Minister's  cardinalitial  red, 
not  far  off",  although  generally  in  the  back- 
ground, was  the  ashen-hued  tunic  of  Friar 
Joseph.  "  I  have  lost  my  consolation  and  my 
support,"  moaned  Richelieu  when  death  laid 
his  hand  on  the  Capuchin. 

Few  historians  have  given  mj 
Friar  Joseph.  His  constant  de\ 
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great  Minister,  his  invariable  connection  with 
every  political  act  of  that  prelate,  gave  him 
the  designation  of  the  Grey  Cardinal — ''son 
Eminence  gnse" — and  he  was  the  red  cardi- 
nal's familiar  demon.  This  is  about  all  which 
is  told  us  by  Bazin*  and  by  fienri  Martinet 
who  have  dwelt  more  on  this  subject  than 
other  writers.  The  impressive  play  of  Bui  wer  is 
the  source  of  the  ideas  that  most  people  have 
concerning  both  Richelieu  and  his  Capuchin 
.secretary,  and  these  ideas  are  as  just  as  would 
be  an  estimate  of  Joan  of  Arc  derived  from 
the  absurd  play  of  Schiller  or  the  obscene 
poem  of  Voltaire.  According  to  Bulwer,  the 
friar- secretary  was  a  man  of  low  cunning — a 
sneak  but  at  the  same  time  ambitious,  and 
he  was  as  ready  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  as  his  master  was  to  use  them. 

In  a  future  article  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  morality  of  Richelieu,  but  at 
present  we  would  ask  the  reader's  attention 
to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  humble 
Capuchin,  who  may  well  be  numbered  among 
tlie  many  celebrated  statesmen  that  have 
been  found  in  the  cloister.  Although  less 
famous,  because  the  subject  of  less  attention, 
than  the  two  Abbots  Suger,  than  St.  John 
Capistrano,than  the  Franciscans  Calatagirone 
and  Ximenes,  his  career  must  be  interesting, 
if  only  because  of  its  connection  with  that  of 
the  great  Richelieu. 

Fran9ois  le  Clerc  du  Tremblay  was  born 
of  noble  parents  in  1577.  From  his  sixteenth 
year  he  desired  to  become  a  religious,  but  to 
please  his  family  he  entered  the  army,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Amiens  was  noticed  for  his 
bravery  by  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
When  his  relative,  M.  de  Mesle  de  Berzeau,  was 
sent  as  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Elizabeth 
of  England,  the  young  Francois  accompanied 
him,  and  the  woes  of  the  English  Catholics 
and  the  many  devastations  of  heresy  so  ex- 
cited the  zeal  of  the  apbstolate  in  his  heart, 
that  on  his  return  to  France  in  1599  he  joined 
the  Capuchin  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
He  soon  acquired  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
controversialist,  and  it  was  while  engaged  in 

*  "Histoire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII.,"  vol.  iv, 
p.  115. 
f  "Histoire  de  France,"  4me  edit.,  vol.  xi,  p.  491. 


a  mission  at  Poitou,  in  1619  that  he  formed 
his  first  relations  with  Armand  du  Plessis  de 
Richelieu,  then  Bishop  of  Lu9on. 

Friar  Joseph  (for  such  was  the  name 
adopted  by  Du  Tremblay  in  religion)  soon 
became  cognizant  of  the  sublime  genius^ and 
extraordinary  administrative  talent  of  the  pro- 
vincial prelate,  and  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Queen  Marie  de  Medici  to  his  discovery. 
This  was  the  starting  point  of  Richelieu's 
glorious  career.  But  Friar  Joseph  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  churchman  and  as  an  ac- 
complished diplomatist  several  years  before 
he  became  connected  with  Richelieu.  In  161 5 
Rome  had  appreciated  his  apostolic  spirit, 
when,  bearing  letters  of  approbation  from 
Louis  XIII.,  he  laid  before  the  Holy  See  three 
grand  projects — viz.,  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent missions  to  combat  heresy  in  France; 
a  new  crusade  against  the  Crescent;  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Daughters  of  Calvary,  a 
society  destined  to  perpetual  meditation  on 
the  woes  of  Mary  at  the  feet  of  her  crucified 
Son.* 

Joseph's  first  diplomatic  achievement  was 
the  effecting  of  the  Treaty  of  Loudun,  in  161 5, 
between  the  court  and  the  faction  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  without  that  schismatic  clause 
which  the  Third  Estate — then  composed 
chiefly  of  heretics  and  bad  Catholics — wished 
to  insert:  i  e.^  that  the  King, being  sovereign 
in  his  realm,  could  recognize  in  it  no  superior, 
spiritual  or  temporal.f  To  compass  the  with- 
drawal of  this  clause,  the  royal  Minister  Vil- 
leroi  sought  the  aid  of  our  friar,  then  making 
his  provincial  visitation  to  the  houses  of  his 
Order  in  Poitou.  The  Nuncio  Ubadani  also 
added  his  entreaties,  and  Joseph,  who  had  long 
ago  gained  the  esteem  of  Conde,  began  a  series 


*  The  Holy  See  accorded  Friar  Joseph  full  powers 
for  the  estabUshment  of  missions  in  France.  As  for 
the  crusade,  the  Pontiff  gave  him  briefs  for  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  ad  hoc,  and  undertook  to  influ- 
ence the  Emperor,  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  in  the  scheme.  The  crusade  was  a  failure, 
but  the  missions  and  the  foundation  of  the  Daughters 
of  Calvary  succeeded.  The  name  of  on§  of  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris  perpetuates  to  this  day  the  memory  of 
this  pious  foundation. 

f  Against  this  proposition  Cardinal  du  Perron  de- 
livered one  of  his  most  powerful  discourses. 
/ 
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of  negotiations  which  finally  succeeded;  and 
thus  was  obviated  a  danger  which  threatened 
France  with  the  same  horrors  as  tho>e  ex- 
perienced by  England  at  the  hands  of  Henry 
VIII.  That  this  blessing  was  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Capuchin  Provincial  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  Villeroi.who,  entering  Tours 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  cried  out  to 
the  applauding  citizens:  "  Thank  not  me,  but 
Friar  Joseph ! " 

Marie  de  Medici  did  not  forget  the  warm 
recommendation  of  the  Bishop  if  Lu(;on  prof 
fered  by  the  humble  Capuchin.  It  was  through 
her  influence  that  Richelieu  was  raised  to  the 
cardinalate  in  1622.  and  two  years  afterward 
was  made  Prime  Minister  of  France.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  send  the  following  letter 
to  Friar  Joseph : 

As  you  have  been  the  chief  agent  used  by  God  in 
according  me  my  present  honors,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
inform  you,  before  all  others,  that  the  King  has  heark- 
ened to  the  Queen  s  prayer  to  appoint  me  his  Prime 
Minister.  I  also  beg  you  to  make  all  possible  haste  to 
come  and  share  with  me  the  management  of  affairs, 
some  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  can  con- 
fide them  to  no  other  person.  Come,  then,  at  once  to 
receive  the  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 

^     ^  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

Joseph  obeyed  the  summons,  but  as  he 
never,  amid  all  his  occupations,  forgot  his  duty 
to  his  Order,  he  prepared  to  journey  to  Rome 
to  attend  the  approaching  General  Chapter 
of  the  Franciscans.  The  Cardinal  Minister 
made  no  objections,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  entrust  his  secretary  with  the 
settlement  of  many  difficulties  then  troubling 
his  Italian  policy,  notably  the  question  of  the 
Valteline  —  a*  knotty  dispute  between  the 
Gri.sons  and  Valtelins]  principally  owing  to 
religious  diff  rences.  In  this  controversy  were 
involved  the  King  of  France  and  the  House 
of  Austria-Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
Holy  See.  So  well  did  Joseph  acquit  himself 
of  his  diffi  :ult  task  that  he  merited  the  enco- 
miums of  all  the  disputants,  and  strengthened 
his  influence  for  evermore  with  Richelieu. 

We  can  not  of  course,  follow  the  details  of 
Friar  Joseph's  political  career,  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
strokes  of  statesmanship  —  the  reduction  of 
La  Rochelle.  This  bulwark  of  Calvinism  in 


France,  this  centre  of  rebellion  and  constant 
menace  against  the  integrity  of  French  na- 
tionality, had  defied  the  crown  for  two  hun- 
ffred  years.  From  the  day  of  its  revolt  against 
Louis  XI  in  favor  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Guyenne,  down  to  the  capture  of  Amiens 
by  Henry  IV.,  devotion  to  France  had  been 
an  unknown  quantity  to  the  Rochellois;  and 
as  soon  as  the  latter  event  ceased  to  impress 
their  minds  they  made  war  on  Louis  XIIL 
Many  good  patriots  deemed  the  reduction  of 
La  Rochelle  impossible;  many  also  thought 
that  Louis  would  do  better  by  aiding  Mantua 
and  Montferrat  against  Spain  than  by  warring 
against  his  own  subjects,  rebels  though  they 
were.  But  Friar  Joseph  realized,  and  he  forced 
the  King.  Richelieu,  and  the  great  Cardinal 
de  BeruUf  to  realize,  that  La  Rochelle  was  a 
hot  bed  of  discord  for  France;  that  it  was  a 
port  of  entry  for  hostile  foreigners,  especially 
for  the  English,  whose  Queen  had  been  con- 
vinced by  Blancard,  the  Rochellois  deputy, 
that  it  was  better  for  her  to  lose  Ireland  than  to 
permit  the  surrender  of  La  Rochelle  to  King 
Louis;  that  Huguenot  rebellion  and  Protes- 
tant arrogance  would  continue  to  torment 
France  so  long  as  the  formidable  rock  re- 
mained the  arsenal  of  treason. 

The  celebrated  siege  of  La  Rochelle  was 
undertaken,  and  Friar  Joseph — present  to  the 
end — was  its  moving  spirit :  advising  with 
the  engineers  whom  he  had  employed  to  con- 
struct the  famous  dike;  animating  the  spirits 
of  the  soldiers,  and  working  as  indefatigably 
as  did  Angouleme  or  Bassompierre.  Of  course 
Richelieu  was  also  on  the  spot,  and  had  been 
entrusted  by  Louis  XIII.  with  absolute  com- 
mand ;  but  so  great  was  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
uchin secretary  in  the  siege  that  after  it  had 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the  King 
publicly  avowed  that,  like  Abraham,  the  friar 
had  hoped  against  hope,  that  God  had  re- 
warded his  faith,  and  that  history  would  accord 
to  him  an  equal  share  with  the  Cardinal  de 
BeruUe  of  the  glory  attending  the  enterprise. 

Friar  Joseph  has  been  called  ambitious, 
and  yet  he  constantly  refused  many  dignities 
ofTered  him.  The  See  of  Albi  was  tendered 
him  in  vain,  as  well  as  the  projected  diocese 
of  La  Rochelle.  Certainly  King  Louis  XIII. 
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again  and  again  named  him  to  the  Holy  See 
(firstly  in  1635)  for  a  cardinal's  hat,*  but  we 
know  not  whether,  if  accorded  him,  he  would 
have  voluntarily  accepted  the  honor;  he 
always  protested  to  Richelieu  that  the  habit 
of  St  Francis  was  the  dearest  thing  to  him  on 
earth.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
friar-secretary  was  an  unscrupulous  intriguer 
and  an  associate  of  roysterers,  it  is  curious  to 
note  that,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
time,  he  was  as  faithful  to  his  monastic  duties 
as  any  ftiar  in  the  cloister. 

We  take  from  Barthelemy  f  a  summary  of 
our  friar's  daily  life  at  court.  He  arose  at 
four,  prayed  for  an  hour,  and  then  recited  the 
Office  as  far  as  Sext  with  his  constant  com- 
panion. Father  Ange.  Then  he  labored  at  his 
multifarious  correspondence  with  the  French 
agents  at  foreign  courts,  generally  conducted 
in  cipher;  and  this  work  must  have  been 
immense,  for  he  received  a  duplicate  pf  every 
dispatch  sent  to  the  King.  At  nine  .he  gave 
audience  to  ambassadors  and  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  conducting  them,  when  necessary, 
to  Richelieu.  Only  at  midday  did  he  celebrate 
Mass,  the  Cardinal  generally  assisting.  After 
breakfast  —  which,  like  all  his  meals,  was 
taken  with  Father  Ange,  and  during  which 
some  pious  book  was  always  read, — audiences 
occupied  him  until  four,  when  he  finished  the 
Office  and  made  a  meditation.  From  five 
until  eight  he  shut  himself  in  his  library.  At 
eight  he  supped  or  dined,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  the  cabinet  of  Richelieu; 
and  probably  these  final  hours  were  the  most 
laborious  of  all. 

Friar  Joseph  was  sixty-one  years  of  age 
when,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  warning  him  to 
prepare  for  death,  he  retired  to  a  house  of 
his  Order  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  despite 
the  solicitations  of  Richelieu.  But  the  Cardinal 
availed  himself  of  an  important  business  con- 
ference with  the  Cardirtal  de  Bichi  to  insist 
on  Joseph's  return.  The  friar  acquiesced,,  at- 
tended the  conference, but  was  seized  the  same 


*  "  Memorie  Recondite  dall'  Anno  1601  fino  al 
1610,"  in  the  "  N^gociations  du  Mar6chal  d'Estr6es 
ct  Siri,"  Paris,  1677. 

+  "Mensonges  et  Erreurs  Historiques,"  6me  edit., 
Paris,  1880. 


day  by  a  second  stroke,  and  died  three  days 
afterward,  December  18,1638.  He  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  cardinal,  at.d  was 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  Parliament  and 
all  that  was  noble  in  Paris.  Richelieu  c«.m- 
posed  the  following  epitaph,  which  was  en- 
graved on  the  tomb: 

"  In  everlasting  memory  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  le  Clerc,  Capuchin. — Here  lies  one 
whose  virtues  will  never  be  forgotten ;  one 
who,  in  order  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Lord, 
abandoned  in  his  youth  parents,  titles,  and 
wealth,  and  lived  very  poor  in  a  very  poor 
Order.  Made  Provincial  in  that  Orc'er,  he 
benefited  the  Church  by  his  writings  and  his 
discourses.  He  filled  many  public  offices,  to 
which  he  was  providentially  called  by  the 
Most  Christian  King  Louis,  in  a  holy  and  a 
prudent  manner;  carefully  serving  God,  his 
prince,  and  his  country,  with  seraphic  devo- 
tion and  wonderful  tranquillity  of  .spirit.  He 
observed,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  entire 
rule  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself;  al- 
though, for  the  good  of  the  Church,  he  had 
been  dispensed  from  it  by  three  succes.sive 
Pontiffs.  By  his  missions  and  his  a'lvice  he 
resisted  heresy  in  France  and  in  England, 
and  he  sustained  the  courage  of  the  Cliristians 
in  th^  East.  Amid  the  wealth  and  the  allure- 
ments of  the  court  he  led  a  life  of  poverty  and 
austerity,  and  before  his  death  had  been  named 
to  the  cardinalate." 


The  Author  of  "Meditations  of  a  Parish 
Priest." 


THE  Abbe  Joseph  Roux  is  a  remarkable 
figure  in  French  literary  history.  His 
Pensees  made  his  reputation.  If  we  can  im- 
agine a  country  priest  in  some  utterly  isolated 
place,  far  from  newspapers,  libraries/  tele- 
graphs; surrounded  by  people  er-tirely  in- 
capable of  understanding  him, — a  priest,  for 
instance,  whose  home  should  be  in  a  country 
of  ranches,  whose  only  possible  c<  nipanions 
were  cow-boys  and  farm  laborers,— we  have 
the  Abbe  Roux's  position  in  life. 

It  is  hard  to  fancy  a  man  in  a  pljice  less 
suited  to  intellectual  work  than  this.  Besides, 
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any  work  produced  under  such  conditions 
would  be  likely  to  have  the  fault  most  detested 
by  the  Parisian  reading  public— ^provincialism. 
Abbe  Roux,  though  without  books-,  looked 
into  his  heart  and  outside  of  his  heart,  and 
wrote.  The  Pensees  were  received  with  accla- 
mation even  in  those  circles  where  a  priest's 
name  on  a  book  was  almost  sure  to  neutralize 
any  merit  it  might  have. 

The  Pttisecs  are  of  a  form  of  literature 
peculiar  to  the  French  language.  The  Pensees 
of  Pascal  and  the  Maxims  of  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld are  famous.  Abbe  Roux's  "  Medita- 
tions of  a  Parish  Priest "  became  as  famous  as 
either  of  these,  in  English  as  well  as  in  French. 
(We  presume  "meditations"  was  the  best 
word  the  translator  could  find  for  peyisces ) 
Blackwood's  Magazine  led  the  way  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  Abbe's  production. 

The  French  press,  which  had  hailed  the 
Abbe's  work  with  delight  in  sgite  of  its 
"  ultramontanism,"  began  to  find  fault.  Why 
did  the  Bishop  of  Tulle  permit  such  a  clever 
priest  to  remain  in  charge  of  so  miserable  a 
parish?  This  question  was  asked  by  some 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  the  Church  persistently  crushed  genius. 
But  the  Abbe's  isolation  had  forced  from 
him  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  the  French 
peasant  ever  painted.  He  showed  what  a  cruel 
mother  Nature  may  be  to  those  who  live 
nearest  her,  if  the  softening  influence  of  relig- 
ion is  not  constant  in  their  souls  and  hearts. 
The  Abbe  Roux's  sketches  of  French 
peasant  life  are  direct  contradictions  of  the 
theories  of  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre, 
and  the  whole  school  of  sentimental  novelists. 

^They  find   their  counterpart  in   Mrs.  Rose 
ferry  Cook's  pictures  of  New  England  farm- 
life.  Abbe   Roux's  French  peasant  and  the 
lew  England  farmer  live  with  Nature  from 
laybreak  until  sunset.  In  one  case,  they  regard 

[God  as  good  in  His  pla?:e  as  the  regulator  of 
le  seasons  according  to  their  convenience; 

lln  the  other,  as  a  stem  taskmaster.  The  only 
ling  that  saves  these  French  peasants  from 
itter  brutality  is  a  spark  of  rtligion.  But  this 
loes  not  apply  to  all  the  peasants  of  France. 

[In  Brittany  to-day,  in    Normafcdy — every- 
irhere  in  France,  there  are  peasants  who  lead 


the  pure  lives  and  who  have  the  simple  faith 
of  children. 

Millet's  "Angelus"  deserves  its  name.  Im- 
agine his  peasarfTs  in  their  flat  field.s  witlu  ut 
that  silvery  thread  of  sound  to  bri^'httn  thtir 
lives!  How  hopeless  they  woulu  bt !  How 
characterless,  how  wanting,  tvould  Millets 
masterpiece  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  scund 
painted  there,  with  its  significance!  The  hope- 
lessness of  those  peasants  is  liv^htened  by  the 
great  Sun-burst  of  Bethlehem, — by  the  reful- 
gence .of  Her  who  said,  "Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord." 

The  Bishop  of  Tulle  made  Abbe  Roux 
canon  of  his  cathedral.  The  Abbe  lived  in  a 
town;  he  left  hiii  beloved  peasants,  from  whose 
faults  he  had  suffered,  with  reluctance.  The 
critics  approved  the  action  of  the  Bishop. 
But  the  Abbe 's  second  series  of  Pensees  was 
by  no  means  as  good  as  the  first.  The  critics 
concluded  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  his 
opportunities,  and  "went  for  him"  tooth  and 
nail.  It  turns  out  that  the  hardships  of  the 
solitary  priest  were  his  best  inspiration.  He 
has  turned  back  to  his  dear  peasants — hard 
and  hateful  as  they  seem  to  the  ordinary 
reader, — and  in  his  Chanson  Lemonzina  has 
put  their  legends  into  a  poem  written,  not  in 
elegant  French,  but  in  the  patois  of  the  peas- 
ants of  his  lonely  parish. 

The  work  of  the  Abbe  Roux  has  more  than 
literary  interest  For  this  reason  we  refer  to 
it.  It  is  an  evidence  that  faith  patience,  and 
the  cultivation  of  interest  in  our  circle,  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be.  may  enable  us 
to  build  belter  than  we  knew.  The  Abbe,  in 
his  apparently  hopeless  isolation,  made  his 
own  monument,  little  dreaming  that  it  would 
shine  in  the  sunlight  of  fame. 


Wasting  time  is  the  fault^of  almost  num- 
berless varieties  of  lives.  Nearly  every  man 
has  his  own  way  of  wasting  time.  Idling, 
dawdling,  frittering,  gossiping,  dreaming,  pro- 
crastinating, playing  with  our  work,  trivial 
activity, — these  are  only  some  of  the  common 
forms  of  wasting  time  Yet  wasted  time  is  a 
vengeful  thing,  and  stings  terribly  at  the  last. 
— Faber. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  well  known  that  Le  Monifeur  de  Rome  is  a 
quasi- organ  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  is  not  respon 
sible  for  all  its  utterances,  but  he  may  be  consid- 
ered responsible  for  the  following  characterization 
of  certain  meddlers  Le  Moniteur  de  Rome  terms 
them  "interested  adversaries  of  the  Irish  cause," 
who  were  in  their  element  when  spreading  "lying 
and  evil-minded  interpretations  of  Papal  utter- 
ances." But  so  open  and  so  cordial  are  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  Holy  Father's  late  letter 
that  no  enemy  can  again  come  between  the  Pope 
and  his  faithful  and  loving  Irish  children. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  on  the  Roman  Question 
has  been  so  whittled  down  by  that  astute  states- 
man as  to  have  no  particular  significance  just  now. 
However,  it  has  Haeen  very  useful  in  showing  to 
the  public  that  one  of  the  clearest- fninded  men  in 
Europe  considers  that  Italy,  "united ' '  with  Rome 
as  Its  centre,  is  on  a  very  shaky  foundation. 


Infidelity  in  France  is  making  Paris  more  and 
more  corrupt — so  corrupt  that  the  very  corruption 
must  work  a  reaction.  It  is  the  custom  to  display 
each  year  new  toys  on  the  boulevards.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  popular  playthings  suggests  the 
thought  that  when  a  people  mock  at  death  their 
decadence  must  be  near.  Prado, 'an  atrocious 
murderer,  was  recently  executed  in  Paris.  This  has 
suggested  a  new  toy— a  piece  of  board  covered 
with  some  preparation  of  gum,  which  emits  the 
sound  of  a  groan.  It  is  called  the  last  sigh  of 
Prado. 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions  for  January 
contains  a  touching  account  of  some  incidents 
which  took  place  during  the  recent  persecution  of 
Christians  in  Cochin  China.  The  narrative  is  given 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Father  GefTroy, 
Missionary  Apostolic,  to  the  superior  of  the 
Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  Paris.  The  writer 
begins  by  saying  that  he  is  busily  employed  in 
collecting  the  bone^  of  the  massacred  Christians. 
Wherever  the  pagans  found  a  Christian  he  was  put 
to  death,  often  with  the  most  horrible  tortures, 
"What  nameless  horrors  were  committed  without 
pity  or  remorse !  In  one  portion  of  my  district 
nearly  all  the  Christians  were  buried  alive  in 
one  pit.  Cross  in  hand,  they  walked  together  to 
their  grave.  The  leader,  a  venerable  old  man, 
begged  the  pagans  to  wait  a  few  moments.  Then, 
kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  pit,  the  martyrs 


recited  their  prayers.  As  the  executioners  became 
impatient,  the  old  man  rose,  addressed  a  few  words 
to  his  companions,  and  turning  to  the  pagans 
said:  'You  can  begin  your  work.'  In  another 
locality  some  thirty  Chribtians  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  and  carried  with  them  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virg;n.  They  were  discovered  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  They  stood  with 
the  beloved  statue  in  their  midst,  as  the  pagans 
piled  the  fagots  round  them,  and  they  did  not 
cease  pra)ing  to  their  good  Mother  until  death 
came  to  their  relief.  Death  by  fire  was  often 
inflicted  on  the  faithful,  who  were  enclosed  in 
churches  or  houses  and  then  consumed  alive." 
.  How  gratif )  ing  it  is  to  read  that  there  were  but 
few  cases  of  apostasy,  and  these  almost  entirely 
confined  to  recent  converts !  Nothing  could  in- 
duce the  older  Christians  to  return  to  heathen 
practices.  Father  Geifroy  gives  an  account  of  a 
pagan  who  came  to  him  asking  to  be  made  a 
Christian.  On  the  m  ssionary  asking  what  had 
led  him  to  change  his  religious  bclit  f,  he  replied 
that  he  had  «een  Christians  die  by  various  forms 
of  death,  accompanied  by  the  most  ex-  ruciating 
tortures;  "and,"  said  he,  "all  have  died  with  a 
contentment  that  surprised  me.  None  but  Chris- 
tians meet  death  as  they  did.  aid  therefore  I  want 
to  be  one."  The  Christian  life  and  the  Christian 
death—  what  irresistible  arguments  they  are  for  the 
truth  of  Christiauity ! 

Miss  Starr's  lectures  in  Chicago  are  well 
attended— unhappily,  we  must  admit,  more  fre- 
quently by  cultivated  Protestants  than  by  Cath- 
olics. Her  lecture  on  "  Ihe  Portraits  of  Our 
Lord  "  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  n  plete  with 
new  facts.  Miss  Starr  proves  that  the  red  and 
crimson  worn  by  Christ  are  not  only  s)  mbolical, 
but  that  they  were  the  veritable  colors  of  His 
garments. 

Mgr.  Kirby  recently  presented  to  the  Holy 
Father  the  first  Peter's  Pence  of  the  season.  The 
amount  is  even  more  gt  ntrous  than  it  was  last 
year.  The  Archdiocese  of  Armagh  sent  ^12,500, 
and  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  ;g  10^000. 


The  Southern  Star,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  devotes  a 
touching  article  to  Sister  Marie-Adt  line  Joseph, 
who  died  thtre  not  long  since.  She  was  born  at 
Lille,  France,  in  1 8 1 9.  She  was  one  of  those  heroic 
Sisters— surramed  the  "forlorn  hope"—  who  left 
France  in  1852  for  service  in  Mi  encordia  Hospi- 
tal in  Rio  Janeft-o,  then  ravaged  by  yellow  fevrr. 
Of  the  thirty-three  daughters  of  St.  Dominic  who 
/ 
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left  France  nineteen  succumbed  to  the  disease. 
Those  who  resisted  the  fever  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  administrator  of  the  hospital  and  to 
fly  for  their  lives. 

The  Count  de  Paris,  who  has  contributed  to 
the  jubilee  fund  of  Cardinal  Manning,  sends  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Cure  of  Domremy,  the 
sanctuary  of  Joan  of  Arc. 


The  French  Radicals  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
fend their  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  infidel 
education.  M.  Floquet,  the  Prime  Minister,  does 
so  by  saying  that  "the  future  belongs  to  those 
who  have  the  schools  to-day,  therefore  he  wants 
neither  priests  nor  religion  in  them."  Jules  Simon, 
a  Frenchman  of  ability,  asks  what  will  become  of 
patriotism  if  the  people  are  made  infidels.  France 
is  a  land  of  reactions.  Surely  if  she  is  to  be  saved, 
a  reaction  against  obscenity  and  godlessness  must 
soon  set  in. 

The  following  letter  accompanied  a  draft  for 
;^i,ooo  sent  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  B.  Chapman,  an 
Anglican  minister,  to  the  leper- priest  of  Molokai. 
Mr.  Chapman's  letter  shows  a  beautiful  spirit. 
May  God  reward  his  charity  with  the  best  of  gifts ! 
Father  Damien,  we  know,  holds  Mr.  Chapman  in 
affectionate  regard. 

"  Personally  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  matter  ex- 
cept receive  the  funds,  and  I  require  no  thanks  what- 
ever. The  honor  lies  with  those  who  are  thus  allowed 
to  testify  to  you  their  respectful  love.  This  money  is 
for  your  own  disposal,  entirely  as  you  think  fit,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  your  Catholic 
lepers  at  Molokai.  I  hope  to  send  a  further  draft  for 
^200  or  ^300  by  a  later  mail.  Meanwhile  I  humbly 
ask  a  place  in  your  prayers,  that  I  may  imbibe  some 
of  your  spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  which  up  till  now  I  knew 
so  little.   1  should  much  like  to  have  come  to  you 
lyself,  and  to  have  offered  my  unworthy  services  to 
four  flock,  but  apparently  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I 
lould  remain  at  my  post  among  His  poor  in  this 
ftlace.  Many  of  them  are  almost  starving,  and,  though 
am  myself  so  poor  that  1  can  not  help  them  much, 
;is  not  in  my  heart  to  leave  them.  I  have  also  made 
promise  that,  po  long  as  my  health  holds  out,  I  will 
ive  them  my  life  without  reserve.  Otherwise  I  should 
have  come  to  you,  and  should  have  tended  you  until 
you  went  home. . . .  Once  more,  may  the  Saviour  con- 
sole you  in  your  martyrdom  by  the  thought  that,  in 
being  thus  'Ufted  up,'  you  have  drawh  many  to  His 
Cross.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  do  not  belong  to  your 
)ecial  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but,  though  I 
from  your  point  of  view  outside  the  Fold,  nothing 
in  prevent  my  kneeling  at  your  feet.  I  respectfully 
llute  you  as  my  superior,  because  you  are  eminently 
[is  servant." 


New  PubiicatlonSk 


The  Way  of  Interior  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Father 
Von  Lehen,  S.J.  Translated  from  tbe  German  by 
a  Religious.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  : 
Benziger  Bros.    1889. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  ki  nd  that  have 
appeared  of  recent  years,  an4  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  not  only  by  directors  of  souls 
but  by  religious  and  laity  alike  — in  fact,  by  all 
who  wish  to  attain  to  that  best  of  blessings,  peace 
of  heart.  The  author  of  the  work,  as  we  learn  from 
the  translator's  preface,  was  one  tvho  for  a  long 
time  was  engaged  in  the  guidance  of  souls.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  training  of  novices  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  confided  to  his  care,  and  the 
experience  which  he  acquired  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  most  responsible  office  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  volume  which  he  wrote  for 
the  assistance  of  others  We  are  all  familiar  with 
what  St.  Teresa  says  about  inexperienced  direc- 
tors, and  how  important  she  deemed  it  that  those 
who  undertook  to  act  as  guides  on  the  path  of 
perfection  should  have  a  complete  training  to  fit 
them  for  their  work.  But  from  what  books  can 
the  requisite  knowledge  be  obtained  ?  Father  Von 
Lehen  himself  remarked  one  day  to  a  friend  that 
he  had  searched  through  many  volumes  without 
finding  anything  to  help  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
a  soul  that  had  appealed  to  him.  When  he  wrote 
this  volume,  therefore,  he  was  entirely  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  souls,  and  labored  with  all  his 
might  to  direct  them  in  the  way  of  peace. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  resignation  to  Divine  Providence,  and 
contains  a  fund  of  consolation  for  those  who  are 
tried  by  suffering.   The  second  part  points  out 
the  foundation  of  interior  peace,  which  consists 
of  true  devotion,  and  discusses  the  dangers  and 
deceits  which  militate  against  peace,  the  condi- 
tions of  progress  in  virtue,  and  the  ways  in  which 
God  leads  souls  to  perfection.  The  third  treats  of 
remedies  against  temptation  and  spiritual  infirm- 
ities, and  contains  a  number  of  valuable  extracts 
bearing  on  the  subject  taken  from  the  works  of 
Father  Gaud,  Father  Michel,  and  Fenelon.  The 
last  part  deals  ynth  the  difficult  subject  of  scruples. 
This  seems  to  us  perhaps  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  book,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  distress  under  which  so  many 
souls  are  suffering.  It  is  based  on  Duguet's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  no  better  authority  could 
have  been  chosen.  In  conclusion  we  would  say 
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that  Father  Von  Lehen's  work  will  be  found  inval- 
liable  by  all  who  are  following  the  counsels  of  per- 
Yection  and  endeavoring  to  live  a  high  and  holy  life. 

The   Life   of    Blessed    Martin   de   Porres. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Lady  Herbert.  New 

York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1889. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  little  book:  it  con- 
tains a  record  Of  a  beautiful  life  told  in  beautiful 
language  Blessed  Martin  was  a  negro,  who,  after 
many  years  of  hardship  and  humiliation,  became 
a  Dominican  lay-brother  at  Lima.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Bishop  Vaughan's  excellent  introduction 
to  the  book,  "  this  humble  negro  did  more  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  South 
America  than  all  the  viceroys,  governors,  and 
generals  who  held  sway  over  Spanish  America." 
From  his  earliest  years  he  manifested  a  wonderful 
degree  of  piety,  rising  before  dawn  to  attend 
Mass,  and  spending  whole  hours  in  prayer  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  As  he  grew  older  he  had 
but  one  idea  before  his  mind — to  enter  the  relig- 
ious state, — and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
received  as  a  Tertiary  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Rosary  belonging  to  the  Dominican  Order  ; 
and  such  was  the  prpgress  he  made  in  virtue  and 
so  earnest  his  piety  that  he  was  permitted  by  his 
superiors,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  was  usual, 
to  make  the  solemn  vows  of  religion.  Some  idea 
of  his  extraordinary  humility  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  passage : 

"When  the  religious  were  at  recreation  Brother 
Martin,  as  he  was  called,  would  never  sit  down,  but 
always  remained  standing,  thinking  himself  unworthy 
to  be  in  their  company,  and  looking  upon  himself 
as  the  lowest  of  all.  Sometimes  it  happened  that 
his  extraordinary  virtues  would  draw  forth  words  of 
praise  from  people  even  in  his  presence.  But  nothing 
was  so  painful  to  our  humble  religious ;  and  if  per- 
sisted in  he  would,  with  burning  cheeks  and  shame 
depicted  on  every  feature,  protest  against  such  ex- 
'  pressions,  declaring  he  was  only  a  miserable  sinner, 
worthy  of  eternal  punishment,  and  only  saved  by  the 
extraordinary  mercy  of  God.  And  that  this  was  no 
pretended  humility,  but  his  honest  conviction  as 
regarded  himself,  was  proved  by  the  way  he  received 
the  most  unjust  reproaches  and  insults.  One  day  a 
man,  in  a  furious  passion,  taxed  him  with  the  grossest 
hypocrisy,  calling  him  a  vile  dog  of  a  mulatto,  a  mean 
slave,  and  other  opprobrious  epithets ;  but  this  faith- 
ful disciple  of  the  Cross,  so  far  from*  being  angry, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  persecutor,  which  he 
affectionately  kissed,  thanking  him  for  his  words,  and 
saying  that  he  had  only  spoken  the  truth,  and  even 
less  sternly  than  was  deserved." 

Brother  Martin  having  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
to  the  Foreign  Missions,  he  was  sent  to  Lima, 


which  at  that  time  was  a  hot-bed  of  every  kind 
of  corruption,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  suffering.  A  refuge  was  especially 
needed  for  the  destitute,  but  the  Government 
was  frightened  at  the  cost  that  it  would  entail. 
Blessed  Martin  procured  contributions  and  built 
the  house,  which  he  called  "Pious  House  of  the 
Holy  Cross. ' '  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate a  tithe  of  his  holy  deeds.  We  prefer  that  our 
readers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  him  by 
a  perusal  of  Lady  Herbert's  own  narrative.  They 
will  find  it  even  more  readable  than  any  of  her 
previous  biographies. 


Obituary. 

" Remetnher  them  thai  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xiU,  j. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Frank  Wavada,  whose  death  occurred  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  the  1 5th  ult.  He  had  the  happiness 
to  receive  all  the  helps  of  our  holy  religion. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Wheeler,  who  met  with  a  sudden  death 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  of  November.  Though 
sudden,  her  departure  from  this  world  was  not  un- 
provided. 

Mr.  Edward  James,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  gthult.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  whose  fervent  Christian  Ufe 
was  crowned  with  a  happy  death  on  the  13th  ult.,  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hernandez,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  who 
died  peacefully  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  McKeague,  who  breathed  his  last  on 
the  same  day  at  Cordeha,  Cal.  He  was  a  native  of 
Westport,  Ireland,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Papal 
Zouaves. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Kilfoyle,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary, 
who  piously  yielded  her  soul  to  God  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Clyde  Van  Inwegen,  who  passed 
away  at  Chadron,  Neb.,  on  the  ist  ult. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Gahan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Sister  M.  Fidelis,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Joshua  Page,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  Mr.  Patrick  Welch  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Har- 
rington, New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Matthew  Cunehan  and 

Mr. Lynch,  New  York  city ;   Peter  W.  Roach, 

Harry  E.  Davis,  Daniel  Breslin,  Charles  Jacquith,  and 
Mrs.  Catharine  Hogan,  all  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Mr.  Michael  Halpin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. ;  Mrs.  Juha  Mc- 
Caffery,  Bloomington,  111. ;  and  MisS  Louisa  Snyder, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  Ggd,  rest  in 
peace !  . 
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To  Fanny, 

ON  HER  TWELFTH  BIRTHDAY. 


BY    EDMUND  OF   THE    HEART   OF    MARY,   C.  P. 


rrWO  sweet  eyes  of  Irish  blue: 
^   Brightly  coy,  and  purely  true. 
Two  forget-me-nots,  that  say 
"We  will  haunt  you  when  you  pray." 
And  my  heart — replies  "Amen: 
So  you  haunt  me.  only  then !  " 

Could  I  work  a  fairy  spell, 
Dearest  Fanny,  you  should  dwell 
In  some  planet's  Eden  home 
Whither  sin  has  never  come — 
Sin,  nor  death,  nor  sting  of  woe . . . 
Tush !  I  dream.  For  what  were  this 
But  some  sphere  of  lower  bliss. 
Where  unchristen'd  children  go? 
Be  my  foolish  thought  forgiven ! 
You  have  birthright  to  God's  Heaven. 

Ah,  then,  could  I  send  you  there 
(Such  hath  been  the  might  of  prayer)  — 
Where,  through  angel-guarded  gate, 
Innocence  finds  entrance  straight; 
Would  I,  spite  of  mother's  tears, 
Snatch  your  own  from  future  years? 
Waft  away  your  joyous  breath? 
Bid  the  blue  eyes  close  in  death? 

Nay,  dear  child.   For  well  I  know 
Jesus'  grace  and  Mary's  care. 

Since  Their  love,  twelve  years  ago, 
Gave  St.  Stanislaus  a  share. 

They  will  shape  your  path  to  good — 
If  to  end  in  vernal  bowers, 
Or  to  lead,  'mid  thorns  and  flowers, 

On  through  sacred  womanhood. 

But  to  Her,  Our  Lady  sweet, 
Now  and  evermore  \  pray 
She  will  keep  you  in  Her  Heart 
All  for  Jesus — quite  apart : 
That  the  thorns  may  hedge  your  way, 
Yet  may  never  wound  your  feet. 
Pbast  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kotsisa,  1888. 


Children  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


BY   L.  W.  REILLY. 


Frank  and  Lilly  were  sulking.  Frank  wanted 
to  go  skating,  but  his  mother  was  afraid  that 
the  ice  on  the  pond  near  their  home  was  not 
thick  enough.  Lilly  had  been  reproved  for 
spending  in  novel  reading  the  hour  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  practise  on  her  new 
piece  of  music  So  Frank  looked  glum  as  he 
sat  at  the  dining-room  table,  coloring  a  picture 
with  his  new  box  of  paints ;  and  Lilly's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  as  she  bent  over  a  piece  of 
embroidery  work  in  her  own  room. 

Where  these  children  got  their  disposition 
to  pout  was  a  mystery;  for  their  parents  were 
bright-tempered  persons, and  had  done  every- 
thing possible  to  train  their  children  not  to  be 
surly.  These  two  were  the  only  members  of 
the  family  that  had  this  dark  trait ;  for  Will 
and  May  and  even  Baby  Grace  could  take  a 
refusal  or  receive  correction  without  being 
gloomy  and  sullen  for  an  hour  afterward. 

"  I  do  think  it's  mean  that  I  can't  try  my 
new  skates!"  muttered  Frank  to  himself. 

"  Mamma  was  very  cross  to  me.  She  is  more 
severe  with  me  than  with  any  of  the  others," 
was  Lilly's  soliloquy  up  .stairs. 

Mrs  Wilson  always  suffered  keenly  when 
either  of  her  two  eldest  children  exhibited  a 
di.sposition  to  fret  and  grumble  at  her  treat- 
ment of  them;  and  to-day.  to  add  to  her 
troubles,  Will  had  sprained  his  ankle  While 
coasting,  and  Baby  Grace  had  fallen  and 
struck  her  head  against  a  dcor,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  a  large  lump  had  formed  over  her 
left  temple  where  she  had  bruised  herself 

Just  as  Mrs.  Wilson's  nerves  were  about 
to  give  way  under  the  strain  of  the  children's 
misconduct  and  mi.^haps,  the  postman  came  to 
the  door,  and  left  a  copy  of  ^lie  Annals  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  After  reading  the  fiist  article 
in  it  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  her — to  call 
her  little  ones  together  and  tell  thtm  of  that 
Association.  After  Frank,  Lill}  .Will,  and  May 
had  been  summoned  to  "mother's  room," 
where  Grace  was  already,  Mrs. Wilson  began : 
"  My  dears,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
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the  little  heathen  children  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  those  distant  countries  boys  and  girls  are 
not  so  well  treated  as  they  are  in  America. 
In  China  thousands  of  babies  are  every  year 
thrown  to  dogs,  eaten  alive  by  hogs,  or,  tied 
to  gourds,  are  cast  into  rivers,  and  die  from 
hunger,  exposure,  and  drowning." 

"Why,  mother,  .what  cruel  parents  they 
must  have ! "  exclaimed  Lilly,  who  had  by  this 
gotten  out  of  the  dumps. 

"You  may  well  say  so,  daughter.  They 
seem  to  have  no  heart.  Sometimes  when  an 
infant  has  been  tied  to  a  gourd  and  placed  in 
a  river  it  will  live  for  hours,  often  for  a  day  or 
two;  and  as  it  goes  floating  down  the  stream 
its  wailing  cries  would  make  you  shudder;  but 
the  brutal  Chinese  pay  no  attention  to  this, 
and  let  it  perish." 

"  I  always  hated  the  heathen  Chinese," 
broke  in  Frank, "  but  I  detest  them  more  than 
ever  now." 

"You  must  not  hate  them,  Frank;  you 
must  pity  them  and  pray  for  them, "  said  his 
mother.  "Besides  drowning  their  helpless 
little  ones,  the  Chinese — especially  the  poor 
among  them  who  may  happen  to  have  large 
families — take  their  new-born  babes,  particu- 
larly if  they  be  girls,  and  fling  them  into  the 
streets.  There  dogs  and  swine  find  them  and 
devour  them.  Thousands  of  children  perish  in 
this  way  every  year." 

"It  makes  me  shiver  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Will. 

"  Then  when  the  children  who  are  let  live 
grow  up  to  be  big  boys  and  girls  they  are 
cruelly  beaten  at  the  slightest  provocation; 
and  if  they  are  not  respectful  to  their  parents, 
or  if  they  become  sullen,  they  are  whipped 
w^ith  a  bamboo,  and  sometimes  they  are  bas 
tinadoed.  This  is  a  terrible  punishment :  the 
victim  is  placed  on  the  floor,  then  his  feet  are 
raised,  and  the  soles  are  struck  with  switches 
until  he  roars  with  pain." 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  Chinese  boy,."  said 
Frank. 

"And  in  Africa."  continued  Mrs.Wilson,"the 
little  negro  children  are  sacrificed  to  idols; 
they  are  strangled,  their  throats  are  cut,  their 
brains  are  dashed  out  against  trees,  and  other 
barbarities  are  practised  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  blacks  of  that  Dark  Continent." 


"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  there,"  said  Frank. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Lilly. 

"  Nor  I,"  echoed  Will. 

"  Nor  I,"  repeated  May. 

Grace  said  nothing.  She  only  put  her  arms 
about  her  mother's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"But  worse  than  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate children,"  went  on  Mrs.  Wilson, "is 
the  fact  that,  as  they  die  without  baptism,  they 
will  never  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

"O  mother,"  cried  Lilly,  "isn't  that  sad!" 

"  If  you  pity  them,  Lilly,  you  can  help  some 
of  those  who  will  during  this  year  be  exposed 
to  die  unbaptized,  to  receive  that  Sacrament." 

"  How  can  I  help  them,  mother?  I  can't  go 
to  China  or  Africa." 

"  No,  but  there  are  missionaries  in  those 
countries  who  can  do  the  work  for  you.  They 
go  about  the  cities  of  China  picking  up  the 
little  ones  that  are  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and 
buying  for  a  few  cents  other  children  that  are 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  their  unnatural  par- 
ents. They  have  built  asylums,  in  which  they 
have  gathered  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
whom  they  have  rescued  fiom  death,  baptized 
and  reared.  They  have  trained  them  to  be 
good  Catholics,  and  some  of  them,  who  are 
grown  men  and  women,  are  priests  and  nuns." 

"  Is  it  possible?  "  said  Frank.  "  I  heard  that 
there  was  a  colored  priest  in  Illinois,  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  Chinaman  a  priest." 

"O  yes ! "  said  the  mother;  "and  they  are  no- 
ble priests,  too.  Besides,  the  missionaries  have 
Sisters  to  help  them  in  the  asylums,  schools, 
and  hospitals.  And  in  addition  they  hire  native 
men  and  women,  who  are  Catholics,  to  go 
about  among  their  pagan  neighbors  and  bap- 
tize sick  children  who  are  in  danger  of  death." 

"  How  do  the  missionaries  live?"  asked  Will. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 
They  are  supported  by  the  Association  of 
the  Holy  Childhood,  which  is  a  society  of 
Catholic  children  banded  together  to  procure 
baptism  and  a  Christian  education  for  heathen 
children.  They  each  say  one '  Hail  Mary'  daily, 
with  the  invocation.  'St.  Francig  Xavier,  pray 
for  us ' ;  and  they  contribute  one  cent  a  month 
— that  is,  twelve  cents  a  year." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,  mother,  that 
with  contributions  ofyone  cent  a  month  mis- 
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sionaries,  nuns,  asylums,  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals are  supported?"  inquired  Frank. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  said  his  mother;  "there  is 
an  army  of  Catholic  children  all  over  the 
world,  especially  in  France,  who  each  give 
one  cent  a  month,  and  the  total  amounts  to 
a  large  sum.  Even  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indian,  negro  and  other  children,  who  are  in 
the  institutions  maintained  by  the  Holy  Child- 
hood, or  who,  having  been  in  them,  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  own  living, 
belong  to  the  Association  and  contribute  to 
its  funds." 

"  I'd  like  to  join  it,"  said  Frank. 

"So  would  I,"  said  Lilly. 

"  And  I,"  cried  Will  and  May  together. 

"Me, .too,"  put  in  Baby  Grace. 

"Well  said,  my  children,"  answered  Mrs. 
Wilson.  "  III  write  to  Father  Theodore  at  once 
and  have  your  names  enrolled;  for  I'm  sure 
that  God  will  bless  all  children  who  help  in 
this  good  work,  which  is  the  very  work — the 
saving  of  souls  and  the  conversion  of  the 
world — for  which  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  came  down  from  heaven  and 
was  made  Man.  Some  day  soon  I'll  read  to  you 
the  Amtals,  which  contains  letters  from  the 
missionaries  that  are  more  interesting  than  a 
novel.  And  the  events  they  relate  are  not  only 
wonderful,  but  also  true.  I'm  sure  that  when 
you've  heard  the  strange  stories  told  by  the 
priests  and  Sisters  in  A*ta  and  Africa,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Annals,  yo  j'U  be  more  eager  than 
you  are  now  to  join  the  Holy  Childhood." 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


IX. — They  are  Off. 
They  started  at  last.  Elise  and  Bernard 
Thbrndyke  had  kissed  their  father  good-bye 
(they  were  going  to  their  mother  in  London) 
and  now  they  sat  very  stiff  and  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  in  the  parlor  car.  T^h'zabeth 
and  Lucy  and  Dick  and  Tom  were  on  the 
back  platform,  waving  good-byes  vigorously. 
1  Jimmy  Brogan,  with  his  little  travelling  bag 


beside  him,  was  in  a  corner  of  a  seat.  He  was 
very  silent.  There  was  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
heart.  He  felt  an  impulse  to  jump  off  the 
platform  and  to  run  back  to  his  dear  mother, 
who,  he  knew,  was  weeping  alone  in  the 
station. 

Alone!  How  heavy  that  word  fell  on  his 
heart !  And  how  lonely  she  was !  The  thought 
of  her  standing  there,  wrapped  in  her  thin 
shawl,  and  trying  to  keep  the  tears  from  the 
sight  of  the  strangers  around  her,  seemed 
almost  to  break  his  heart.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  could  never  smile  again, — no,  he  could 
never  smile  again  until  he  should  return  to 
that  dear  mother  just  as  she  would  have  himi 
He  would  learn.  He  would  please  his  uncle. 
He  would  read  every  book  in  the  world.  He 
would  go  back  to  his  mother  some  day,  and 
she  would  be  proud  of  him,  and  they  would 
both  say  that  all  this  sorrow  was  worth  bear- 
ing for  the  good  it  would  bring.  And  this 
dream  cheered  him  up.  He  raised  his  eyes 
and  met  Aunt  Susan's  comforting  glance. 
He  sighed  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  began 
to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  parlor  car,  and 
the  moving  panorama  that  passed  the  car 
windows. 

The  MacCarthys  returned  to  their  seats. 
And  Elise  Thorndyke  and  Bernard  began  a 
game  of  parchesi.  Elise  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  very  exclusive.  She  was  resolved 
that  if  the  MacCarthys  would  insist  on  "  drag- 
ging Jimmy  Brogan  with  them"  they  should 
feel  the  consequences.  Bernard  was  known  at 
school  as  "the  owl."  He  had  a  way  of  look- 
ing solemn  that  reminded  people  of  an  owl. 
He  was  a  quiet  boy,  with  good  intentions,  but 
between  his  father  and  Elise  he  had  been 
much  spoiled.  His  father  was  over-indulgent, 
and  Elise  had  imbued  her  brother  with  a  very 
foolish  spirit  of  pride. 

Elizabeth  felt  that  she  was  in  disgrace  with 
Elise.  She  offered  that  e.xclusive  person  a  box 
of  candy;  but  Klise  said,  "Thank  you,"  and 
refused  it.  Jimmy  was  attentive  to  Aunt  Susan : 
he  brought  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  arranged 
her  bundles  comfortably  for  her;  he  noticed 
that  the  pages  of  her  magazine  were  uncut, 
and,  taking  out  his  penknife,  he  cut  them 
for  her.  He  was  so  polite  and  so  kind  that 
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Aunt  Susan  could  not  forbear  comparing  him 
very  favorably  with  the  exclusive  and  selfish 
Tnorndykes 

After  a  .--hort  period  of  solitary  grandeur 
Else  rdened.anJ  proposed  that  they  should 
all  pay  dommos.  The  dominos  were  pro- 
duced, and  Ji  nmy  It'fc  out  of  the  game.  Dick 
did  n'>t  notice  it.  Bernard  Thorndyke  once, 
in  the  excitement  of  a  moment,  dared  to  smile 
at  Jimmy,  but  Elise  caught  his  glance,  and 
Bernard  looked  down  in  disgrace. 

The  children  gathered  to  the  Thorndyke 
side  of  the  car.  Jimmy  was  forgotten.  He 
would  have  liked  to  join  their  game;  for  play 
was  a  novelty  to  him,  and  he  enjoyed  it  all 
the  m.  're.  He  began  to  be  lonely  and  down- 
hearted again.  Aunt  Susan  was  interested  in 
her  book  ;  the  children  were  lost  in  their 
gamf.  Jimmy's  mother  had  often  said  to  him : 
"When  thinking  of  your  own  hardships  makes 
you  gloomy,  turn  awiay  from  yourself  and 
think  of  somebody  else." 

J  mmy  went  to  the  ice-water  tank  to  divert 
his  thoughts.  As  he  came  down  the  aisle 
agam — if  we  can  use  the  word  aisle  *  to  ex- 
press a  passage-way  in  the  centre  of  anything. 
— he  .saw  that  an  old  gentleman  with  a  very 
red  face  wa-i  looking  for  something  under  his 
seat.  An  elderly  lady  near  him  looked  very 
anxious  and  [perplexed,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man evidently  felt  very  much  the  exertion 
of  bending  down  and  searching  for  the  lost 
object. 

Here  wa«  Jimmy's  chance. 

"Can  1  be  <if  use?"  he  asked  of  the  lady, 

Tiie  old  gentleman  grunted  rather  crustily. 
But  the  lady  !-aid:  , 

*  Let  this  little  boy  look  for  the  tickets, 
John,  since  he  is  so  kind." 

The  ol  \  gentleman  resumed  his  seat,  wiped 
his  flushed  face,  and  permitted  Jimmy  to  crawl 
around  under  the  various  chairs  in  search  of 
his  missing.  tiv:kets.  It  .was  evidently  a* great 
relief  to'  hini  to  be  .saved  '  the '  necessity  of 
stooping.  He  yviped  his  fape  with  his  handker- 
chief and  wjstched  the  kmd-hearted  boy  with 
interest. 

"Well,  Sarah,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  "the 


*  Aisle  means  a  wing — a  passage  on  the  side. 


tickets  are  gone,  and  no  mistake.  We'll  have 
to  pay  our  fare  again." 

Jimmy  searched  carefully.  But  the  tickets 
could  not  be  found.  The  old  gentleman  fussed 
and  fumed,  and  blamed  everybody,  until  his 
wife  was  almost  in  tears. 

Jimmy  thought  that  even  the  loss  of  the 
five  dollar  gold  piece  Father  Reardon  had 
given  him  would  not  cause  him  to  be  so  disa- 
greeable. And  this  five  dollar  gold  piece  was 
very  precious  to  Jimmy.  Father  Reardon's 
five  dollar  gold  pieces  were  not  plenty.  He 
had  a  poor  parish,  and  what  he  received  he 
was  obliged  to  give  back  again ;  for  everybody 
in  need  came  to  him.  Jimmy  knew  this,  and 
he  held  it  very  dear. 

Every  place  seemed  to  have  been  searched 
for  the  missing  pasteboards.  Jimmy  had 
worked  like  a  Grecian  building  the  wooden 
horse  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  He  was  tired 
but  cheerful. 

"You  have  more  perseverance  than  any 
boy  I  ever  met,"  observed  the  lady,  grate- 
fully. 

The  old  gentleman's  pockets  had  been 
turned  inside  out — everything  had  been  done. 
Suddenly  Jimmy  said: 

"Why  don't  you  pray  to  St.  Antony?" 

"St.  Antony?— who's  St.  Antony?"  de- 
manded the  old  gentleman,  gruffly. 

"  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  of  course,"  returned 
Jimmy ,^-"  but  I  beg  pardon !  I  forgot.  I  didn't 
think  that  you  might  not  be  Catholics." 

The  lady  smiled.  "  Suppose^t?«  pray  to  St. 
Antony?"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  will." 

Jimmy  took  off  his  hat  and  made  his  little 
prayer.  And  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  very 
courteous  in  spite  of  his  bad  temper,  took  off 
his  hat.  Jimmy's  quick  eyes  caught  tight  of 
something  between  the  inside  band  of  the 
old  gentleman's  very  respectable  silk  hat. 

"Allow  me,  sir,"  Jimmy  said — and  pulled  « 
out  the  missing  tickets.  "  I  knew  St.  Antony  ^ 
would  hear  me,"  he  added,  gravely. 

Until  they  reached  New  York  Jimmy  sat 
with  these  kind  people,  and  was  treated  to 
every  imaginable  delicacy  that  could  be  car- 
ried in  a  large  bag. 

(to  be  <foNTINUED.) 
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A  Pair. of  Doves. 


BY    WILLIAM     D.    KELLY, 


Tl   PAIR  of  doves,  Madonna  fair, 
-^^  And  free  from  even  shade  of  sin. 
The  Temple  when  you  entered  in. 
You  laid  before  the  altar,  where 
From  the  high-priest  who  waited  there 
The  Jewish  matrons  knelt  to  win 
Their  absolution,  though  akin 
To  theirs  was  not  the  Babe  you  bare, — 
A  pair  of  doves. 

Your  love  of  poverty's  blest  share, 
O  fair  without  and  pure  within ! 

Had  you  not  wished  thus  to  declare, 
Richer  your  offering  might  have  been,- 
A  pair  of  doves. 


Thoughts  on  the  Church. 

F  one  should  ask  the  adherents  of 
Photius,  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  Luther, 
or  Calvin,  or  Henry  the  Eighth,  how 
they  claim  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and 
where  are  their  testimonies,  one  would  seri- 
ously embarrass  them.  But  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
bears  in  his  hands  the  evidence  of  thirty-nine 
Popes  that  Luther  revolted  against  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  fifty- five  Popes  that  it  was  Photius 
who  founded  the  Greek  schism ;  we  can 
prove  by  sixty-six  Popes  that  Linus.  Cletus, 
Clement,  succeeded  St.  Peter.  Who  has  not 
5een  or  heard  or  read  of  the  Mamertine  Prison 
where  the  first  Pope  was  confined,  the  cham- 


ber where  St.  Clement  took  counsel  with  him, 
and  the  Catacombs  where  they  formed  the 
sacred  dynasty  which  will  only  end  with  the 
world? 

The  Church  numbered  three  centuries  c  f 
existence  before  the  naticns  which  to  day  hold 
a  place  in  history  had  more  than  a  name  in 
the  language  of  men.  She  counted  four  cen- 
turies when  Clovis  founded  the  Empire  of 
France.  She  counted  ten  when  William  the 
Conqueror  established  his  dynasty  in  Eng- 
land. She  numbered  twelve  when  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Empire;  sixteen  when  the  house  of 
Romanoff  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Rus-ia; 
eighteen  when  Bonaparte  laid  upon  the  altar 
the  crown  of  France  and  proclaimed  himself 
Napoleon  the  First.  She  had  dropped  the 
beads  of  nineteen  centuries  betA^een  her  fin- 
gers when  the  B  urbons  and  the  B  mapartes 
— the  former  the  most  ancient,  the  latter  the 
newest  amon^  the  princes  of  the  earth, — 
were  alike  condemned  by  the  misfortunes  of 
destiny  to  take  refuge  under  a  strange  sky, 
there  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile.  Alone, 
undismayed,  inflexible,  unconquered,  this 
dynasty  of  dynasties  has  braved  the  .storms 
and  tempests  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  ever 
the  same,  ever  triumphant ;  and  when,  after 
centuries  yet  to  come,  the  knell  of  time  shall 
sound  through  the  universe,  the  last  Pope 
will  sit  enthroned  above  the  debris  of  the 
world,  his  eyes  turned  toward  Him  who  said : 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  thus  rock  I  will 
build  My  Church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it." 
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It  is  the  mission  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  the 
successor  of  the  Apostles,  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  us  in  the  doctrine  which  they 
taught.  This  he  has  nobly  and  effectively  done 
by  a  series  of  encyclicals,  in  which  he  has  un- 
masked modern  errors  and  the  snares  laid  in 
the  path  of  nations  by  the  denial  of  the  super- 
natural order.  The  source  of  all  our  evils,  he 
says  in  the  first  place,  is  the  denial  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  supernatural  authority. 

I.  He  entreats  Christians  to  return  to  the 
sentiments  of  true  equality  and  sincere  frater- 
nity which  should  unite  them.  2.  It  is  Chris- 
tian faith  alone  which  can  enlighten  thought 
in  study  and  research,  and  guarantee  .the 
conquests  of  science.  3.  It  is  Christian  faith 
alone  which  can  preserve  the  family  from  the 
disgrace  and  shame  of  divorce  and  adultery. 
4.  It  is  Christian  faith  alone  which  proclaims 
with  authority  that  all  power  comes  from  God, 
that  it  is  in  His  name  princes  should  reign 
and  govern,  and  that  people  should  see  in 
them  the  images  of  God  Himself  5.  "Open 
your  eyes,"  he  says  again, "  ye  heads  of  na- 
tions, and  dwell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
true  Church  if  you  do  not  wish  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  the  empire  of  Satan."  And 
in  conclusion  he  defines  the  Christian  constitu- 
tion of  States,  which  adapts  itself  to  all  forms  of 
government,  respects  all  genuine  liberty,  and 
is  equally  at  home  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
and  with  all  civilizations. 

You  hear  in  this  commentary,  actual  and 
living  as  it  is.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Au 
gustine  and  St.  Thomas, — all  ages,  all  Popes, 
all  traditions.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  have  received,  and  will  continue 
to  receive,  from  Leo  the  Thirteenth  letters 
consoling  or  admonishing,  counsels  tender 
and  words  of  warning.  So  wrote  the  Apostles 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Romans. 
The  apostolic  authority  is  always  the  same, 
and  the  Church  which  preserves  it  is  the  only 
true  Church. 

The  Church  is  one,  she  is  Catholic,  she  is 
apostolic,  she  is  holy.  It  is  especially  by  this 
last  characteristic  that  she  shows  herself  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Heaven.  Sanctity  is  not  less 
evident  to-day  in  the  Roman  communion  than 
it  has  been  through  all  ages.  Jesus  Christ, 


her  head  and  her  author,  who  is  pre-eminently 
holy,  has  given  us,  by  His  grace  and  by  the 
Sacraments,  efficacious  means  for  attaining 
perfection  and  drawing  us  closer  to  Him, — 
for  some  consecration  to  Him  in  an  especial 
manner  through  virginity  and  poverty;  to 
those  by  penitence  and  the  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  to  these  by  fervor  in  prayer  and  the 
zeal  of  the  apostolate; — all  through  the  desire 
to  follow  and  imitate  our  Divine  Lordjhere 
below,  and  to  be  crowned  by  Him  finally  in 
heaven. 

The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruits:  it  is  byfthe 
saints  that  we  recognize  the  sanctity ]of  the 
Church,  their  mother.  What  church  save  the 
Roman  Catholic  produces  such  marvellous 
fruits?  Century  after  century  this  prodigy  is 
repeated,  and  the  solemn  canonizations  which 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  proclaims  to-day  attest 
that  the  Roman  Church  still  has  saints ,'that 
Jesus  Christ  lives  in  the  Roman  Church,'that 
the  Roman  Church  is  always  the  immortal 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  this  glorious  list  gathered  from 
the  archives  of  nations  which  has  just]  taken 
its  place  in  the  sacred  diptychs  amidst 'the 
acclamations  of  the  universe?  Answer,  Rod- 
riguez and  Berchmans, — the  one  clothed  in 
sanctity  during  a  life  of  sixty-seven^years ; 
the  other  practising  perfection  from  his^most 
tender  years  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  bade  adieu  to  life,  after  having  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  virtue.  Answer,  Peter 
Claver,  the  new  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the 
negroes,  who  devoted  his  life  to  their  salva- 
tion, and  who  never  wearied  in  his  endeavor* 
to  win  the  sympathies  of  generous  souls  to 
his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty  for 
these  oppressed  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  By  the  side  of  these  three  saints  we 
perceive  the  Seven  Founders  of  the  Order  of 
Servites,  at  one  time  the  glory  of  the  Church 
of  Florence,  to-day  the  admiration  of  the 
Universal  Church. 

Thus,  as  in  days  of  old,  the  holiness  of  the 
true  Church  asserts  itself;  it  is  stfll  the  Church 
of  saints  and  miracles.  Those  who  seek  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule  have  neither  sense,  justice,  nor 
reason  to  uphold  them.  Look  at  the  blind 
that  see,  the  deaf  thitc  hear,  the  dumb  that 
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speak,  the  lame  that  walk.  O  separated  com- 
munions, where  are  your  saints,  where  your 
miracles  ? 

Joseph  de  Maistre,  with  his  usual  clear- 
sightedness, once  wrote :  "  The  century  which 
has  begun  in  1789  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
rights  of  men  will  be  rightly  finished  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  rights  of  God."  He  said 
well.  Behold  the  rights  of  God  avowed,  rec- 
ognized, proclaimed,  just  a  century  after  that 
famous  fulmination  of  the  rights  of  men, 
where  error  was  mixed  with  truth,  and  where 
human  passions  obliterated  so  much  good. 
The  rights  of  Almighty  God  are  avowed  and 
recognized  alike  by  those  who  believe  in  them 
and  by  those  who  do- not, — by  a  filial  homage 
on  the  one  side  and  an  involuntary  one  on 
the  other.  . 

You  who  love  the  Church  tremble  not,  be 
not  of  little  faith.  When  the  Pope  is  insulted, 
despoiled,  imprisoned,  do  not  believe  that  all  is 
finished, and  that  naught  remains  but  to  weep 
above  the  tomb.  Why  weep?  When  the  sun 
sets  at  evening  will  it  not  arise  in  the  same 
glorious  beauty  when  morning  dawns  again? 
Thus  arises  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  from  the 
tomb  where  tyrants  have  believed  they  had 
laid  him  to  rest  for  all  time.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiff  is  still  in  Rome.  Rome  is  still  for 
the  Papacy. 

All  nations  pass  away,  and  the  Church 
alone  is  immortal.  Whatever  may  be  the  peo- 
ple of  the  future,  the  future  belongs  to  the 
Church.  Whatever  may  be  their  race,  their 
language,  their  color,  their  government, — 
though  revolutions  may  dismember  and  tem- 
pests wreck  the  bark  of  the  Church. — their 
beacon  and  refuge  will  still  float  uninjured  on 
the  crest  of  the  highest  waves. 


I 


There  is  only  one  person  in  all  the  world 
for  whose  shortcomings  and  failings  one  is 
responsible,  and  that  is  one's  individual  self 
Yet  how  little  time  we  give  to  amending  or 
■criticising  our  own  faults,  and  how  much  to 
the  shortcomings  and  faults  of  our  neighbors, 
for  which. we  are  in  no  way  responsible,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  our  example  has  contributed 
to  them ! 


Letters  from  Over  the  Sea. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD, 


(Conclusion.) 

Canterbury,  Eng. 

IN  1 309  Abbot  Thomas  de  Fyndon  obtained 
leave  from  King  Edward  II.  to  embattle 
the  gate  of  his  Abbey,  and  the  Great  Gate 
remains  a  monument  of  his  rule  to  this  day. 
On  the  completion  of  this  gate,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  feast  for  all  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  of  the  country  and  sixty- 
six  knights,  as  well  as  many  other  gentlemen 
of  note — 4,500  guests  in  all.  His  charities  were 
in  proportion  to  this  munificent  hospitality. 

These  were  red-letter  days  in  the  annals  of 
the  Abbey.  His  successor,  Ralph  de  Bourne 
( 1 309),  received  his  benediction  at  Avignon, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  gave  an  installa- 
tion banquet.  The  bill  of  fare  on  this  occasion 
has  been  preserved,  and  from  it  we  cull  the 
following  items,  sufficient  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  feast.  There 
were  consumed  on  that  occasion  1 1  tuns  of 
wine;  30  oxen;  34  swans;  500  capons;  1,000 
geese;  200  sucking  pigs;  9,600  eggs;  17 
rolls  of  brawn.  Three  thousand  dishes  were 
set  before  six  thousand  guests. 

In  1392  King  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen 
were  entertained  by  Abbot  William  Welde; 
they  abode  in  the  monastery  "  from  the  Octave 
of  the  Ascension  to  the  morrow  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  accompanied  by  the  pi  elates  and  no- 
bility and  a  multitude  of  people.  On  Whitsun- 
day and  the  day  following  the  King  took  the 
lead  as  well  in  the  processions  as  at  the  table ; 
and,  being  crowned,  sat  in  royal  splendor,  and 
commanded  that  the  Feast  of  St.  Ethelbert 
should  constantly  be  held  in  due  veneration." 

Thorn's  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  closes  in 
1397;  the  feast  given  to  Richard  II.  is  the 
last  item  of  importance  recorded  in  it.  Little 
remains  on  record  concerning  the  subsequent 
affairs  of  the  Abbey  beyond  the  names  of 
abbots.  They  "lived,  ruled, and  passed  away," 
while  the  world  was  busy  with  the  Peasants' 
War,  the  rise  of  the  Lollards,  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
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War  of  the  Roses,  and  the  introduction  of 
printing  by  Caxton. 

In  1536  King  Henry  VIII.  passed  through 
the  Great  Gateway  of  the  Abbey  with  his 
Queen,  Jane  Seymour;  and  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  July,  1538,  the  fate  of  the  Abbey 
was  sealed.  Having  wasted  its  revenues  in 
royal  entertainments,  it  was  suppressed  in 
common  with  all  monasteries  possessing  less 
than  ;^200  a  year.  On  that  evil  day  "John 
Essex  and  his  brethren  met  in  their  chapter- 
house and  signed  the  deed  of  surrender;  and 
the  Abbey,  with  its  site  and  precincts,  its  debts, 
chattels  and  goods,  manors,  houses,  lands, 
advowsons  and  churches,  and  all  other  pos- 
sessions whatsoever,  and  wheresoever  situ- 
ated, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  'to 
the  use  of  him  and  his  heirs  forever.' " 

During  the  next  four  centuries  St.  Augus- 
tine's was  left  to  its  miserable  fate.  The 
church,  the  hall,  the  abbot's  kitchen,  and  the 
dormitory,  were  stripped  of  the  lead  which 
covered  them.  Some  of  the  walls  were  thrown 
down  and  sold  as  building  material.  A  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  was  preserved  for  a  palace 
for  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  1540  Lady  Anne 
of  Cleves  was  lodged  here  on  her  way  from 
Calais  to  join  the  King. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  cartloads  ct 
treasure  were  carried  away  from  the  great 
church,  and  the  domains  adjoining  it  were 
converted  into  a  park  for  deer  and  beasts  ot 
chase.  In  1553  the  utterly  ruined  buildings 
covered  the  ground  in  heaps;  and  the  rub- 
bish— including  much  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  church  and  the  undercroft,  broken 
gravestones,  corbel  stones,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  church  southward,  and  the  south  aisle, — 
was  sold  at  so  much  the  load. 

Queen  Mary  granted  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
to  Cardinal  Pole,  andv  for  a  time  there  was 
hope  of  preserving  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
once  splendid  temple  of  piety.  But  upon  the 
death  of  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  "old  scenes  of 
desecration  and  destruction  were  renewed" 
Elizabeth  herself  when  on  her  way  to  Dover 
in  1573  tarried  at  Canterbury,  and  lodged  in 
the  so-called  palace  at  St.  Augustine's. 

In   1603  James  I.  granted  the  Abbey  to 


Robert  Cecil,  Viscount  Cranborne  (afterward 
Earl  of  Salisbury),  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
;^20  1 5s.  4d.  This  very  James  I.  had  granted 
letters  patent  to  certain  persons  therein  named, 
"of  whose  skill  and  industry  he  had  received 
due  information,  in  discovering,  searching, 
and  finding  out  treasure-trove — plate,  jewels, 
copes,  vestments,  books,  and  the  like, — hid, 
or  supposed  to  be  hid,  in  abbeys,  priories, 
monasteries,  churches,  chapels,  and  other 
places  within  the  realm.  He  granted  them  free 
and  full  authority  for  seven  years  to  exercise 
this  right  of  search,  premising  only  that  they 
should  not  enter  these  abbeys  without  first 
compounding  with  the  owners  or  occupiers; 
and  all  mayors  and  justices  were  ordered  to 
aid  them  in  the  task;  and  all  vicars,  curates, 
and  church-wardens  to  deliver  up  the  keys 
of  the  abbeys  to  them  or  their  deputies.  In 
pursuance  of  these  letters  patent,  the  Abbey 
was  searched  and  the  soil  around  dug  up  and 
overturned." 

In  1625  Charles  I.  having  met  his  bride, 
Henrietta  Maria,  at  Dover,  he  brought  her  to 
Canterbury,  and  they  kept  their  honey-  moon 
at  St.  Augustine's.  In  1630  Thomas,  Lord 
Wotton,  having  succeeded  to  the  possession 
of  the  Abbey,  gave  it  to  his  wife  Mary,  who 
resided  in  it  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  Twice 
it  was  plundered,  and  a  great  portion  of  her 
effects  were  sold  by  order  of  the  State.  A  large 
picture  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  publicly 
burned  by  order  of  the  mayor.  The  Abbey 
was  partially  restored  while  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  Charles  II. 
lodged  there  when  passing  through  the  city. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  of 
Anne  and  the  four  Georges,  more  and  more 
demolition  took  place;  the  church,  cloister, 
kitchen,  and  refectory  fell  entirely  into  ruin. 
In  1837  "the  entire  circuit  of  the  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  ancient  buildings  had  well-nigh 
totally  disappeared,  save  the  Gateway  of 
Abbot  Fyndon,  the  Abbot's  private  chapel, 
and  the  Guesten  Hall.  A  remonstrance  from 
abroad  alone  saved  these  rtlics;  and  Ethel- 
bert's  Tower,  which  had  survived  the  general 
crash,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  two  cannon, 
levelled  to  the  ground  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822."  ^' 
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Picture  the  ruins  of  the  noble  Abbey  at 
this  period.  The  apartments  near  the  Gateway- 
became  an  ale-house;  the  Gateway  itself  a 
brewery,  "  the  steam  of  which  defaced  and 
spoiled  the  beautiful  paintings  over  it."  The 
courtyard  was  a  bowling-green ;  the  chapel 
and  aisle  of  the  church,  a  fives-court;  the 
great  room  over  the  Gateway — the  state  bed- 
chamber of  the  Abbey  and  the  palace — was 
first  a  cockpit  and  then  a  cooling  vat.  The 
following  bill,  now  preserved  in  the  college 
library  of  the  restored  Abbey,  is  a  remarkable 
souvenir  of  that  glorious  pile  which  has  been, 
and  must  ever  remain,  at  once  the  glory  and 
the  shame  of  England.  Here  it  is : 

Old  Palace  Gardens,  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Stanmore  (late  of  Canterbury  Theatre)  begfs 
most  respectfully  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Canter- 
.  bury  and  its  vicinity  that  the  above  Gardens  will 
open,  under  his  direction,  on  Tuesday,  July  5,  J836, 
and  will  continue  open  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evening  during  the  season,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Vauxhall ;  and  trusts  the  entertain- 
ments will  give  the  satisfaction  and  meet  with  the 
support  it  will  be  his  study  to  deserve.  The  beauty 
of  the  Gardens  are  \sic\  known  to  all,  and  their  ap- 
pearance will  be  highly  imposing  when  illuminated 
with  nearly  two  thousand  variegated  lamps. 

The  Concert  will  take  place  in  the  spacious  orches- 
tra erected  in  the  Gardens,  for  which  Miss  Mears  (of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,) 
and  Mr.  Warren  (late  of  Royal  Gardens,  Vauxhall,) 
■and  several  other  professional  persons  are  engaged. 

A  part  of  the  Gardens  will  be  appropriated  to  danc- 
ing, and  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  extra 
charge,  and  for  which  \_sic\  a  full  quadrille  band  is 
engaged. 

Mr.  Stanmore  is  making  arrangements  with  nu- 
merous performers  for  singing,  dancing,  slack  and 
tight  rope-dancing,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every 
kind  of  amusement  suitable  for  gardens;  also  with 
Mr.  Fenwick,  the  celebrated  artist  in  fireworks,  who 
will  have  the  honor  of  firing  during  the  season,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Admission :  one  shilling  each  person ;  children 
tmder  twelve  years  of  age,  half  price.  Gardens  open 
at  half-past  seven ;  performance  commences  at  eight. 

In  September,  1843,  a  gentleman  visiting 
Canterbury  wrote  as  follows  to  a  public  print: 
"...  Proceeding  from  thence  to  the  ruin  of 
St  Augustine's  Abbey,  we  were  disgusted 
and  horrified  at  the  scene  of  sordid,  revolting 
profanity  and  desecration  which  presented 
itself  These  hallowed  and  time-honored  ruins 
are  now  converted  into  a  brewery,  pot-house, 


and  billiard  room.  Those  walls,  which  once 
resounded  with  solemn  chant  and  swelling  an- 
them, now  re-echo  the  wild,  fiendish  revelries 
of  the  bacchanalian,  or  the  maddening  curses 
of  the  gamester.  Wearied  and  heart- stricken, 
we  turned  from  the  sickening  spectacle — not, 
however,  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on 
learning  that  God's  righteous  retribution  was 
about  to  bring  the  property  to  the  hammer." 

"The  place  is  going  to  be  sold,"  said  a 
by-stander  within  hearing  of  the  writer  of  the 
above.  "  It's  always  changing  hands,  for  God 
Almighty  doesn't  seem  to  prosper  anybody 
who  has  it." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  When 
the  property  came  under  the  hammer  it  was 
bid  in  without  much  difficulty ;  for  the  impres- 
sion had  got  abroad  that  the  new  proprietor 
was  to  open  a  brewery  of  stupendous  propor- 
tions. The  bidder's  name  was  unknown,  but 
he,  with  two  others,  has  restored  the  Abbey 
with  so  much  skill  and  taste,  and  with  such 
fidelity  to  the  original— as  far  as  the  plans  of 
that  structure  are  known, — that  to  day  one 
passes  through  the  Great  Gate,  as  I  did,  and 
looks  upon  a  quadrangle  and  a  cloister  that 
are  probably  in  most  respects  the  fac-similes 
of  those  that  existed  in  St.  Augustine's  time. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Brett  (of  Stoke  Newington), 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  are  due  the  honor 
of  this  splendid  achievement.  But  for  their 
liberality  and  devotion  St.  Augustine's  might 
still  be  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen  in  general 
and  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  in  particular. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  gracious  twilight 
that  gathered  at  St.  Augustine's  while  I  made 
the  rounds  of  the  numerous  buildings? — the 
stalwart  English  lads  who  came  in  from  the 
cricket- field  flushed  with  health  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  small,  neat  cells — so  monastical,  so 
primitive,  so  sparingly  and  simply  furnished, 
— where  these  hearty  students  pass  their 
hours  of  solitude;  the  beautiful  library,  with 
its  most  inviting  alcoves  and  its  fine  air  of 
scholarly  seclusion;  the  museum  beneath  it, 
stored  with  treasures ;  the  curios  gathered  in 
the  museum  are  tributes  laid  at  the  feet  of 
their  Alma  Mater  by  her  loving  and  absent 
children.  In  the  exquisitely  restored  chapel 
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— the  original  great  church  is  left  in  its  pictu- 
resque decay,  since  the  chapel  is  large  enough 
to  meet  all  requirements, — there  are  evidences 
of  the  wealth  that  has  been  lavished  upon  this 
beloved  house.  In  the  heavily  groined  crypt 
beneath  one  sees  inscribed  upon  the  walls  the 
names  of  those  who  have  studied  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's, and  gone  forth  from  her  sheltering  roof 
A  fine  mist  was  sifting  through  the  still  air 
when  I  turned  to  leave  the  quadrangle;  the 
rooks  were  noisy  upon  the  roof;  from  the  open 
window  of  the  refectory  floated  the  refrain  of  a 
hymn  which  one  of  the  students  was  playing 
upon  an  organ  there — it  is  the  same  room  that 
was  of  old  used  as  the  guest  hall  of  the  Abbey. 
Unspeakable  peace  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
hallowed  spot  For  forty  years  it  has  been  re 
newing  its  youth,  this  thrice  venerable  Abbey; 
but  for  the  ruins  of  the  church,  with  their  ven- 
erable mantle  of  dark-leaved  ivy,  one  might 
almost  believe  that  nothing  had  changed  since 
the  days  when  the  saints  trod  these  holy  fields 
in  well-worn  sandals.  And  it  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  aroused  myself  from  the 
sweetest  reveries  to  say  farewell,  remember- 
ing as  I  went  what  Dean  Stanley  has  recorded: 
that "  somewhere  in  the  field  around  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  "  the  remains  of  King  Ethelbert 
and  Queen  Bertha — those  first  royal  converts 
— were  buried,  with  those  of  St.  Augustine ; 
that  there  they  still  repose,  and  may  some  day 
be  discovered. 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    RBID. 
XXV. 

LIKE  all  impulsive  people,  Cecil  Lorimer 
had  many  a  time  been  compelled  to  regret 
having  spoken  or  acted  too  hastily;  but  never 
before  had  she  suffered  from  this  cause  so 
acutely  as  she  did  now,  when  realizing  what 
a  mistake  she  had  committed  in  making  an 
offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  Tyrconnel. 
That  power  of  self-control  and  instinctive  re- 
pression of  all  outward  signs  of  emotion,  which 
the  conventional  life  of  the  world  teaches  so 
effectually,  enabled  her  to  resume  her  usual 


manner  on  rejoining  the  party  in  the  Villa^ 
She  simply  ignored  the  aching,  stinging  sense 
of  disappointment  and  humiliation  by  which 
she  had  been  at  first  overwhelmed,  and  which 
had  betrayed  her  into  that  uncharacteristic 
burst  of  tears,  as  a  brave  spirit  often  ignores 
physical  pain  and  infirmity  when  occasion 
requires.  Not  only  to  the  brilliant  company 
gathered  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Severn's  salon, 
but  to  Tyrconnel  as  well,  did  she  seem  quite 
her  ordinary  self  But  nature — particularly  so 
high-strung  a  nature  as  hers, — though  it  may  ^ 
under  the  constraint  of  a  resolute  will,  man- 
ifest wonderful  pluck  and  endurance  in  an 
emergency,  must  inevitably  give  way  after  a 
time;  and  when  she  had  at  last  gained  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber  that  night,  and  had 
dismissed  her  maid,  all  the  restraint  she  had 
imposed  on  herself  vanished — dropping  away 
from  her  like  a  mask  that  is  thrown  aside* 
Pale  and  agitated,  she  walked  up  and  down 
the  floor  with  hasty  steps  and  clasped  hands, 
self-reproachful,  mortified  and  miserable. 

"  How  could  I  have  been  so  stupid,  so  sense- 
less, as  to  do  such  a  thing! "  she  exclaimed  to 
herself,  in  a  paroxysm  of  unavailing  regret. 
"  How  could  I  have  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  accept  from  a  stranger — one  on 
whom  he  had  no  claim,  and  who  had  no  claim 
on  him, — such  an  obligation !  I  see  now  that, 
as  he  said,  it  is  impossible.  Oh,  what  must  he 
think  of  me — what  can  he  think  but  that  I 
intended — that  I  wished — " 

She  flung  herself  into  a  deep  chair  that 
stood  in  a  recess  beside  a  window,  and  bowed 
her  burning  face  into  her  hands,  a  few  tears 
trickling  through  the  slender  fingers. 

"And  yet  it  seemed  to  me — it  does  seem 
to  me — reasonable,.natural,  that  of  my  useless 
abundance  I  should  endeavor  to  help  those 
who  need  help  so  sorely,"  she  murmured  in 
a  half-audible  tone.  "  He  ought  to  have  known 
— he  ought  to  have  understood !  It  is  ungen- 
erous of  him — it  is  unjust!  He  is  depriving 
these  people  who  are  in  such  dire  straits  of 
poverty  of  the  comfort  and  relief  which  but  a 
word  of  his  would  bring  them.  I  will  speak 
to  him  again ;  I  will  ask  him  if  he  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  do  this.  I  will  at  least  make  him 
understand  " — she  lift^  her  head  haughtily — 
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■**that  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  poor  people, 
not  of — /«>«." 

But  she  did  not  speak  again  on  the  subject; 
for  the  more  she  thought  of  her  terrible  blun- 
der, as  she  now  considered  the  having  spoken 
at  all  to  have  been,  the  more  distressed  and 
embarrassed  was  she;  and, despite  her  utmost 
efforts  to  avoid  any  change  of  manner,  this 
embarrassment  showed  itself,  when  she  met 
Tyrconnel  on  the  following  day,  in  a  certain 
reserve  and  coldness  which  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  He  could  not  see  that  he  had  given 
her  any  cause  for  resentment,  or  that  he  could 
have  acted  differently  from  what  he  had;  yet 
he  was  miserable  and  self- reproachful — ready 
to  blame  himself  rather  than  her  for  a  misap- 
prehension that  had  been  caused  by  no  fault 
on  his  part;  longing  to  ask  in  how  he  had 
offended  her  and  to  deprecate  her  displeasure, 
but  having  neither  courage  nor  opportunity 
for  such  explanation.  In  truth,  if  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  him — and  it  was  not — what 
could  he  have  said  ?  He  knew  that  if  he  spoke 
at  all  the  expression  of  his  love  would  force 
itself  from  his  lips ;  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  to  speak  of  love  now  would  simply  be 
tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  held  back  so  long  as  he  did  not  know  of 
her  wealth,  and  came  forward  as  soon  as  he 
was  assured  of  it. 

For  several  days  he  debated  with  himself 
what  he  should,  or  rather  what  he  could,  do, 
and  finally  decided  to  go  back  to  Ireland.  It 
was  useless  to  remain  in  Rome  waiting  for 
the  impossible — a  return  of  the  frank,  friendly 
association  between  Cecil  and  himself  which 
had  been  such  a  happiness  to  him.  There  was 
more  pain  than  pleasure  in  meeting  her  now, 
as  he  felt  in  every  word,  every  tone,  a  change 
so  subtle  as  to  be  indescribable  in  words,  yet 
so  decided  as  to  omit  of  no  doubt  as  to  its 
existence.  That  she  strove  to  conceal  this 
change,  especially  in  the  presence  of  others, 
was  evident;  but  equally  apparent  was  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so :  that 
each  one  of  their  little  circle  perceived  and 
wondered  at  it, — each  probably  finding  or 
fancying  a  different  solution  of  the  mystery. 
That  the  effect  on  himself  was  also  noticed 
he  could  not  doubt 


It  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  notice 
it;  for  though  his  manner  did  not  alter,  his 
appearance  did.  He  grew  thin  and  pale:  his 
face  when  at  rest  wearing  the  same  expression 
— half  impassive  endurance,  half  Christian 
resignation, — by  which  Cecil  had  been  both 
struck  and  touched  when  ^he  saw  that  face 
first  so  many  months  before  And  to  read 
the  sufferirig  thus  legibly  marked  on  it  was 
hard  to  her — very  hard.  Never  yet  had  her 
woman's  pride  permitted  her  to  acknowledge 
in  words,  even  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her 
own  thoughts,  that  she  loved  this  man  who 
had  never  expressed  love  for  her;  but  she 
did  admit  to  herself  that  she  pitied  him  with 
that  passion  of  pain  and  admiration  blended 
together  which  is  seldom  excited  save  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  undeserved  suffering  of 
a  hero  or  a  martyr.  Most  of  all,  however,  she 
felt  that  there  was  between  them  a  bond  more 
strong  and  enduring  than  any  merely  natural 
emotion  has  the  power  to  forge.  To  him  she 
owed  that  inestimable  gift  which  she  had 
already  advanced  suflficiently  in  the  spiritual 
life  to  value  at  something  of  its  true  worth — 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  But  for  the 
words  uttered  by  him  at  a  moment  when  she 
stood  face  to  face  with  death,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  eternity,  she  might  not — nay, 
she  firmly  believed  that  she  would  not — have 
become  a  Catholic,  at  the  present  time  at  least 
She  never  forgot  that 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Kathleen  Tyr- 
connel, with  her  quick  sympathy  and  keen 
observation,  was  long  in  divining  the  cloud 
that  had  risen  between  the  two  people  whom 
she  so  fully  believed  to  be  formed  for  each 
other.  She  had  carefully  refrained  from  so 
much  as  hinting  to  her  brother  the  conjecture 
of  the  Abbe  and  herself  concerning  Cecil's 
fortune,  knowing  well  that  the  very  suspicion 
of  such  a  thing  would  be  a  lion  in  the  way 
of  his  seeking  to  win  Cecil's  heart  She  had 
a  hundred  times  felicitated  herself  on  the 
opportune  illness  which  brought  them  again 
together,  and  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great 
joy  as  day  by  day  she  beheld  the  interest  with 
which  they  had  been  mutually  inspired  from 
their  first  meeting  deepening  into  a  life-long 
attachment  And  to  see  all  her  expectations 
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suddenly  fade  away  was  the  sharpest  disap- 
pointment and  pain  she  had  ever  known. 

She  did  not  speak  to  either  of  them  on  the 
subject — a  natural  delicacy,  of  course,  restrain- 
ing her  from  manifesting  consciousness  so  far 
as  Cecil  was  concerned;  while  an  instinctive 
comprehension  that  it  would  be  like  touching 
a  bare  nerve  of  his  heart  to  question  her 
brother  prevented  her  saying  a  word  to  him. 
Into  the  ear  of  her  good  friend  the  Abbe, 
however,  she  poured  out  freely  her  apprehen- 
sions and  laments. 

"There  is  certainly  something  the  matter 
between  them,"  she  said,  interlacing  her 
waxen  fingers,  and  looking  wistfully  into  the 
kind  eyei  bent  upon  her.  "  What  can  it  be, 
Father?  Do  you  think  she  can  have  refused 
him?" 

A  flood  of  crimson  rushed  over  her  cheek 
and  brow  as  she  spoke,  and  then  receded, 
leaving  her  face  white  as  a  lily,  while  her  dark 
eyes  glittered  with  unshed  tears. 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  so  painfully,  my 
child,"  the  priest  entreated.  "You  will  injure 
yourself  if  you  do.  I  doubt  if  it  is  that,"  he 
continued,  in  answer  to  her  question.  "Some- 
thing is  the  matter — yes.  But  do  not  be  in 
too  great  haste  to  despond.  It  may  be  merely 
some  little  misunderstanding — " 

He  paused  and  smiled. 

"A  lover's  quarrel,  you  mean?" 

"Well,  yes.  Such  an  occurrence  would  not 
be  unprecedented." 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly.  "Neither 
of  them  is  the  sort  of  person  for  that,"  she 
said.  "You  know  Gerald — that  he  is  not; 
nor,  I  assure  you,  is  Miss  Lorimer.  It  is  so 
strange,  so  very  strange! "  she  went  on,  sadly. 
"  I  can  not  imagine  the  meaning  of  it ;  for 
even  if,  as  I  suspected  at  first,  he  has  offered 
himself  and  been  re — rejected" — again  her 
face  flushed  for  an  iYistant, — "that  surely 
would  not  affect  her  so  much.  From  .little 
things  I  have  heard  Miss  Marriott  say,  she 
must  be  too  much  accustomed  to  admiration 
to  take  the  disappointment  of  her  rejected 
lovers  much  to  heart  And  she  does  take  this 
to  heart." 

"  For  that  reason  I  think  we  may  hope  that 
the  estrangement  is  only  temporary,"  said  the 


Abbe.  "Is  her  manner  to  yourself  changed 
at  all?" 

"No:  she  is  just  as  sweet  and  cordial  to 
me  as  ever,  only  I  see  less  of  her.  She  always 
has  some  excuse  now  for  making  her  visits 
very  short,  and  she  never  comes  alone.  She 
and  Miss  Marriott  were  here  half  an  hour  ago, 
but  they  stayed  only  a  few  minutes.  Merely 
called  to  say  that  they  were  engaged  to  dine 
with  some  friends  of  theirs  who  have  lately 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  could  not  see  us  again 
this  evening." 

"That  was  a  reasonable  enough  excuse." 

"  Yes,  but  only  an  excuse.  O  Father,"  she 
resumed  after  a  momentary  pause,  "it  breaks 
my  heart  to  look  at  Gerald — to  see  how  in- 
tensely he  is  suffering !  And  I  was  so  certain 
that  a  brighter  life  was  opening  for  him.  It 
was  not  that  I  thought  so  much  of  Miss 
Lorimer's  money — I  am  sure  she  is  very 
wealthy,  though  she  never  told  me  so.  I 
thought  of  it  a  little,  I  must  confess;  for 
money  would  make  such  a  difference  in  his 
life.  But  it  was  herself  She  has  such  a  fine 
nature — so  like  Gerald's  own!  And  he  loves 
her  so  passionately !  I  can  see  that.  It  breaks 
my  heart!" 

The  Abbe's  own  heart  was  very  sad  for  her 
as  he  tried  to  say  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  consolation,  at  which  she  shook  her 
head  hopelessly. 

"  I  am  so  afraid,"  she  said,  "that  he  will  go 
away  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  ever  making 
up  the  difficulty,  whatever  it  may  be  I  Every 
day  I  expect  him  to  say  that  he  is  going." 

Her  fears  were  prophetic;  for  almost  as 
she  spoke  he  came  into  the  room,  and,  after 
greeting  the  priest  with  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  warmth,  and  talking  for  a  few  minutes  on 
indifferent  topics,  he  turned  to  her  and  said: 

"I  have  had  letters  from  Ireland-r— don't 
be  alarmed!" — she  had  started  nervously — 
"there  is  nothing  unusual  in  them.  But  my 
presence  is  needed  there,  as  you  may  suppose. 
And  since  you  are  now  well  again,  thank  God, 
I  must  go — sorry  as  I  am  to  leave  you." 

He  spoke  very  tenderly,  then  resumed  con- 
versation with  the  Abbe,  in  order,  as  she  knew, 
to  give  her  time  to  recover  from  the  effect  of 
his  announcement.      y 
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How  her  heart  ached  as  she  sat  and  looked 
at  him,  and  saw  the  brave  front  with  which 
he  met  what  she  knew  was  mortal  pain  to 
him — this  necessity  of  tearing  himself  away 
from  the  place  where  Cecil  was !  "  You  must 
go?"  she  said,  when  a  few  minutes  later  they 
were  alone,  the  Abbe  having  soon  taken  leave. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  scarcely  audible 
sigh,  "  I  must  go.  Maloney  writes  me  that 
there  has  been  some  tampering  with  the  peo- 
ple— with  that  black  sheep  Pat  Riley  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  very  important  for  me  to  be  there 
on  this  account,  and  it  is  better  on  every  ac- 
count that  I  should  go,"  he  added,  in  a  signif- 
icant tone. 

He  was  standing  with  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  end  of  the  mantelpiece  opposite  Kathleen's 
seat, — in  that  attitude  which  men  almost  in- 
variably take  when  they  are  about  to  discuss 
a  painful  subject;  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  such  a  questioning,  apprehensive  glance 
that  he  smiled,  though  very  sadly. 

"  What  is  it,  Gerald  ?  "  she  asked,  wistfully. 
"Something  is  the  matter — I  have  seen  that. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Nothing  that  words  can  mend,"  was  the 
reply.  "  It  is  only  that  I  have  come  back  from 
dreamland  to  reality." 

"  But  she  loves  you,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low, 
eager  tone.  "  She  loves  you,  Gerald, — I  am 
sure  of  it." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No :  the  interest  she 
has  manifested  toward  me  is  not  for  myself, 
but  for  the  work  I  am  trying  to  do.  How  do 
I  know  this  ?  From  her  own  lips.  She  offered 
me  money — any  amount  of  money" — ^a  faint 
smile,  that  had  both  humor  and  a  dash  of 
bitterness  in  it,  just  moving  his  lips  for  an 
instant  as  he  spoke.  "  She  is  very  wealthy,  it 
seems,  though  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  I  have  suspected  it,"  said  Kathleen. 

"  I  wish  you  had  told  me — warned  me,"  he 
answered.  "  But,  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  if  you  had." 

"Did  she — have  you" — began  the  girl,  in 
a  choked  voice;  but  broke  down,  and  only 
concluded  the  question  by  a  glance. 

"Been  rejected?  No.  Fortunately  I  never 
offered  myself." 

"But  you  love  her?" 


"  Yes,  God  help  me,  I  love  her.  But  I  shall 
never  ask  her  to  marry  me." 

"  O  Gerald,  I  am  sure  she  loves  you ! "  cried 
Kathleen,  with  passionate  earnestness.  "  Don't 
let  pride  stand  between  you  and  happiness. 
Don't  throw  away — " 

He  motioned  with  his  hand  to  her  to  stop. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  You 
are  entirely  mistaken,  as  I  told  you  before. 
It  was  not  love  for  me  that  you  observed  in 
her — no ! — or  she  would  not  have  changed  as 
she  has.  It  was  sympathy  with  my  work.  She 
might,  perhaps,  have  married  me  in  order  to 
aid  me  in  this  work, had  I  asked  her  in  time; 
for  if  I  had  spoken  before  I  knew  of  her  wealth 
she  might  have  believed  that  it  was  herself  I 
loved.  Now,  having  waited  apparently  until  I 
learned  that  she  is  rich,  she  could  not  but 
suspect  my  motives  to  be  mercenary." 

"  How  can  you  say,  how  can  you  think 
suchthingsof  her! "  the  girl  exclaimed, almost 
indignantly.  "  She  is  incapable  of  such  suspi- 
cion!   She  is  so  generous,  so  noble — " 

"Yes,  she  is  generous  and  noble,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  that  sounded  almost  cold,  so  great 
was  his  effort  to  repress  his  emotion.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  do  not  know  that?  But  it  is 
the  generous  and  the  noble  who  most  scorn 
the  mercenary  and  the  mean — as  she  would 
take  me  to  be  if  I  now  professed  love  for  her. 
And  so  I  should  be,  in  a  sense ;  since,  as  you 
know,  I  could  not  marry  a  woman  without 
fortune,  poor  as  I  am  myself;  and  therefore 
were  I  to  marry  her  it  would  be  because  of, 
if  not  for,  her  fortune." 

Kathleen  looked  at  him  in  despair,  it  was 
so  plain  to  her  that  he  was  wantonly,  as  it 
^Yere,  passing  by  the  happiness  that  might  be 
his ;  and  so  intolerable  to  feel  that  she  had  no 
power  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 

"Grerald,  O  dear  Gerald!"  she  said  at  last, 
"  if  you  have  no  mercy  on  yourself,  think  of 
her.  You  have  given  her  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  your  heart  is  hers.  Are  you  going 
away  without  a  word  ?  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  dishonor- 
able in  you  not  to  propose  to  her." 

Tyrconnel's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  his 
eye  lightened,  and  he  flushed  crimson.  Ah, 
if  he  could  but  believe  this!   For  almost  a 
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minute  he  remained  silent,  a  conflict  raging 
the^while  in  his  breast.  If  he  could  but  believe 
that  honor  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  his  pride 
— of  what  he  half  considered  self-respect — 
he  would  make  the  sacrifice,  and.  perhaps, 
gain  happiness.  But  he  could  not  believe  it, 
and  the  glow  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had 
come. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  love  Cecil  Lorimer  with 
the  one,  exclusive  passion  of  my  life.  But  I 
am  poor  and  she  is  very  rich.  1  shall  never 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Shadow  of  the  Cross. 


BY   SARA   TRAINER   SMITH. 


3T  Stood  on  the  Mount — stood  straight  and  clear 
Against  the  Judean  sky ; 
Against  the  gold  of  the  sunset  glow, 
Against  the  rose  whence  the  dawn  winds  blow, 
The  Cross  stood  dark  and  high. 

When  up  from  the  mists  of  night,  the  earth 

Slow  wheeled  to  the  vivid  sun. 
Angle  and  seam  and  rough-hewn  side. 
Nail-scarred  ,blood-stained,deep-d  yed,  deep-  dyed, 

The  Cross  in  the  pure  light  shone. 

Its  shadow  streaming  far  out,  far  out, 

Fell  over  the  sin-soiled  land ; 
The  hours  moved  on  with  the  wearing  day. 
The  shadow  changed  as  they  moved,  and  lay 

A  blessing  where  God  had  banned. 

It  slowly,  slowly  circled  the  face 

Of  the  earth,  once  Eden  fair ; 
Where  men  had  wandered  it  followed  them; 
The  sun  went  down  on  Jerusalem, 

And  left  it  resting  there. 

O  blessed  shadow !  O  holy  gloom ! 

Forever  with  us  abide ; 
We  would  rest  from  the  toil  and  curse  of  life, 
From  sin  and  sorrow  and  pain  and  strife. 

Where  thy  outstretched  arms  lie  wide. 

We  would  tread  the  path  thy  steadfast  shaft 

Outlines  the  heavenly  way; 
When  the  last  red  sun  goes  down  in  night, 
Thou  shall  glow  and  burn  into  deathless  light, 

Our  hope,  our  shelter,  our  stay. 


Garcia  Moreno. 


N' 


OT  many  months  ago  the  Convention  of 
Ecuador  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic  a  relative  and  disciple  of  the  illus- 
trious  Garcia  Moreno,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  thus  doing  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  "  martyr,"  and  perpetuating  the  politics 
through  which  their  country  has  reached  its 
present  grandeur  and  prosperity.  In  this  rapid 
age  everything  is  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  the  emotion  excited  in 
1875  by  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Garcia  Moreno  if  a  recent  book  had  not  re- 
vived these  reminiscences,  showing,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  sale  and  the  number  of  its  edi- 
tions, that  the  heart  of  the  world  still  throbs 
with  admiration  at  the  recital  of  deeds  of  valor 
done  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue. 

Garcia  Moreno  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  of  the  century, — a  century  par 
excellence  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
material  and  realistic.  Endowed  with  superior 
genius  and  a  character  still  more  remarkable, 
a  true  man  and  true  Christian,  it  can  be  said 
of  him  with  all  possible  fitness : 

...  Si  forte  virum  quem 

Conspexere  silent. 

Of  athletic  form  and  unequalled  vigor, 
surmounting  hunger  by  the  longest  vigils, 
wielding  the  sword  and  lance  with  prodigious 
strength,  intrepid  and  indefatigable  whether 
on  the  open  field  or  in  the  almost  inaccessi- 
ble passes  of  the  mountains,  Garcia  Moreno 
seemed  gifted  by  nature  and  fitted  by  the 
powerful  human  form  in  which  God  had 
placed  his  fearless  soul  to  defy  and  conquer 
all  physical  obstacles.  His  tireless  endeavors 
for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  acknowledged  his  allegiance 
to  the  supreme  power,  revealed  a  grand  soul 
in  this  marvellous  body.  Familiar  with  history 
and  the  exact  sciences,  an  acute  observer  of 
contemporaneous  society,  strengthened  by 
persecution  and  purified  by  trials,  gifted  with 
a  prodigious  memory  and  entrancing  elo- 
quence, he  united  to  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  institutions  that  unerring  rectitude  in  the 
choice  of  systems,  th^^  sure  faith  in  right  and 
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justice  as  to  the  application  of  means,  which 
are  indispensable  qualities  in  the  heads  of 
governments. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  his  genius 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  universality  and 
wonderful  facility  for  organization.  Appre- 
hending the  needs  of  the  State  in  this  matter, 
with  great  ingenuity  he  laid  out  and  executed 
the  road  between  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  impossible  of  construc- 
tion; he  reformed  the  finances  of  the  army, 
restoring  it  to  order  and  prosperity,  where 
he  had  found  only  bankruptcy  and  want  of 
discipline. 

Another  characteri.stic  of  his  grand  soul, 
and  above  all  of  his  politics,  was  his  frank 
and  logical  Catholicity.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  gave  to  Ecuador  and 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  chief  of  a  State, 
a  President  of  a  Republic,  called  to  power  by 
the  voice  of  his  admiring  constituents,  living 
and  ruling  as  a  true  Catholic  should,  and  by 
a  natural  if  not  often  admitted  consequence 
substituting  moral  grandeur  and  material 
prosperity  for  the  abasement  and  ruin  in  which 
he  found  his  beloved  country. 

Ecuador  was  in  a  deplorable  state  when 
Garcia  Moreno,  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, and  some  years  passed  in  exile  in 
France,  resolved  to  deliver  his  native  land  from 
the  Masonic  Government  by  which  it  was 
oppressed  and  ruined.  All  had  to  be  rehabil- 
itated. The  army  was  divided,  undisciplined, 
and  had  become  a  political  instrument;  the 
magistrates  were  unfaithful  to  their  trusts,  the 
administration  indolent  and  venal ;  public  in- 
struction was  sunk  in  the  shipwreck  of  moral- 
ity that  came  upon  it  when  the  schools  were 
deprived  of  Christian  teachers;  the  clergy 
were  persecuted  on  the  slightest  pretexts ; 
taxes  werfe  exorbitant;  ruin  and  disorder 
flourished  everywhere. 

But  the  people  averted  their  eyes ;  too 
indolent  to  seek  and  proclaim  the  cause  of 
these  evils,  they  suffered  them  without  re- 
monstrance, and  only  a  ^^^  intrepid  souls, 
regardless  of  danger,  engaged  in  a  struggle 
which  brought  about  the  salvation  of  their 
country  and  the  first  presidency  of  the  great 
patriot 


It  lasted  during  five  years,  and  it  required 
all  the  superhuman  energy  of  a  Garcia  Mo- 
reno to  hold  it  for  that  time.  Contests  in  the 
assembly,  fights  and  riots  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  frontier ;  calumnies,  lies,  threats  of 
assassination,  insurrections ;  compacts  with 
foreigners  to  compass  the  dismemberment  of 
the  country, — every  weapon  that  could  possi- 
bly be  used  was  directed  against  him  by  the 
former  president  and  the  Masonic  lodges.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution the  presidency  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Carrion,  then  of  Espinoza, — two  Catholics 
and  both  friends  of  Garcia  Moreno,  but  un- 
fortunately tinctured  with  liberalism. 

In  1869  the  people  proclaimed  him  their 
savior;  for,  their  eyes  once  opened,  they  saw 
too  clearly  the  evils  that  too  much  leniency, 
not  to  say  license,  had  produced.  Then  began 
that  model  government,  in  which  was  found 
united  in  an  eminent  degree  all  that  makes 
good  rulers  and  a  great  people. 

Like  St.  Louis  of  France,  the  personal  bra- 
very of  Garcia  Moreno  as  well  as  the  purity 
of  his  life  had  for  its  inspiration  the  glory  of 
God,  the  well-being  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  true  prosperity  of  the  State.  Happier  in 
his  end  than  the  saintly  French  King,  Garcia 
Moreno  was  stricken  down  in  the  height  of 
his  triumph,  as  soon  as  he  had  re-established 
the  reign  of  God  in  his  native  country.  For  it 
was  not  the  visionary  scheme  of  a  dictatorship 
that  pursued  him — not  the  desire  of  personal 
aggrandizement, — but  the  re-establishment  of 
God  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  social  edifice; 
a  desire  which  he  finally  accomplished. 

"Liberty  in  all  things  and  for  all  except 
trime  and  criminals,"  was  his  motto;  and  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention  gave 
the  fullest  liberty  to  all  its  citizens,  and  to 
the  Government  all  necessary  authority  for 
their  protection.  In  filling  public  offices  he 
invariably  sought  the  man  for  the  place,  not 
the  place  for  the  man;  and,  like  St.  Louis, 
he  preached  by  example  rather  than  words. 
Honesty  and  justice  were  his  watchwords; 
primary  religious  instruction  was  in  his  esti- 
mation the  foundation  of  the  future  prosf>erity 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the 
individual.  "  Of  what  use  is  material  or  scien- 
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tific  progress,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  first 
messages, "  if  public  morality,  the  life  and  soul 
of  society,  is  suffered  to  fall  into  irremediable 
-decay?  The  absence  of  marality  is  every- 
where the  portent  of  ruin,  but  more  especially 
in  a  republic,  where  the  fragility  of  institutions, 
the  instability  of  government,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  revolutions,  may  place  society  in  a 
moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  basest  and  most 
unrestrained  passions." 

In  January,  1 87 1 ,  he  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  court  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  a  protest  against  the  last  attack 
made  by  his  master  against  the  independence 
of  the  SDvereign  Pontiff;  he  had  vainly  waited 
for  "the  kings  of  the  Old  World"  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  had  fruitlessly  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  "  liberal  governments  of  free 
America."  His  isolation  in  this  matter  did 
not  dampen  his  ardor  nor  hinder  his  protest, 
for  he  felt  himself  to  be  accomplishing  a  duty. 
Disappointed  in  the  attitude  of  France,  which, 
in  his  pious  mind,  should  have  been  taught 
wisdom  by  her  own  bitter  experience  against 
the  head  of  the  Church,  he  exclaimed :  "  What 
a  shame  that  France,  which  I  love  so  dearly 
for  her  past  glory  and  ancient  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  should  now  be  governed  by  banditti ! 
Led  by  a  man  of  energy  and  loyalty,  she  would 
soon  take  her  place  again  among  the  nations 
as  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church." 

One  can  readily  conceive  how  such  princi- 
ples and  such  declarations  would  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Not  being  able  to  estrange  the  people  from  a 
man  who  was  so  obviously  alive  to  their  truest 
interests,  the  secret  societies  sought  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  The  lodges  of 
Germany  having  decreed  his  death,  those  of 
Peru  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Garcia  Moreno  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  for  his  private  letters  show  his  hero- 
ism in  the  face  of  dangers  of  which  he  had 
been .  particularly  warned.  On  several  occa- 
sions it  was  only  owing  to  his  coolness  and 
energy  that  he  escaped  assassination.  On  the 
1 6th  of  August,  1875,  while  en  route  to  confer 
with  his  ministers,  he  entered  a  church  to 
pray ;  the  conspirators  were  awaiting  him 
near  the  door.  Garcia  Moreno,  who  had  been 


warned  of  their  project  the  day  before,  had 
received  Holy  Communion  that  morning,  and 
seemed  to  prolong  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
prayer.  The  conspirators  gre^r  impatient;  one 
of  them,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  service, 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  come  forth, 
as  his  business  was  urgent.  He  had  hardly 
stepped  on  the  threshold  of  the  church  when 
this  man  stabbed  him  in  the  back;  another 
attacked  him  with  a  revolver.  Struck  down 
by  knife  and  pistol,  Garcia  Moreno  quickly 
expired,  breathing  a  prayer  of  pardon  for  his 
murderers,  with  his  last  breath  uttering  these 
remarkable  words,  Dios  no  niuere,  — "  God 
never  dies." 

He  was  a  thousand  times  right, this  Chris- 
tian hero.  "God  never  dies,"  and  Catholic 
Ecuador  is  not  dead.  Eight  years  later — in 
1883 — the  Government  decreed  the  erection 
of  a  national  temple  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
three  years  afterward  the  new  church  received 
the  official  homage  of  a  Government  and  a 
people  united  in  the  same  faith.  Nor  will  Cath- 
olic Ecuador  ever  die  to  religion  or  virtue 
while  it  remembers  at  its  altars  and  instils  into 
the  hearts  of  its  children  the  memory  of  him 
who  died  for  its  salvation — Garcia  Moreno. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

Bur  the  life  of  a  saint  is  not  merely  a  series 
of  acts  of  virtue :  it  is  above  all  a  school 
of  suffering.  A  saint  is  called  upon  to  suffer, 
in  the  natural  and  supernatural  order,  more 
than  a  host  of  ordinary  Christians  together. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cure  of  Ars  these  s,uffer- 
ings  were  of  so  awful  and  extraordinary  a 
character  that  we  shudder  even  to  hear  about 
them.  He  had  aspired  to  imitate  the  ancho- 
rites of  the  desert  in  their  fastings  and  macer- 
ations, and  in  this  he  assuredly  succeeded; 
he  was  also  destined  to  resemble  Ihem  in  the 
persecution  he  underwent  from  the  demons; 
and  we  must  go  back  to  the  experiences  of 
St.  Anthony  and  St.  Hilarion  to  find  a  parallel 
for  the  rage  with  whicn  the  evil  spirits  tor- 
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mented  and  terrorized  him.  His  courage  and 
faith  in  sustaining  this  persecution  added  an 
other  trait  of  resemblance  between  the  Cure 
of  Ars  and  the  grand  old  veterans  of  Thebaid. 

He  had  been  six  years  in  his  quiet  little 
parish  when  this  marvellous  phase  of  his 
life  began.  He  himself  relates  the  incident. 
"The  first  time  the  demon  came  to  torment 
me  was  at  nine  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  going 
to  bed.  Three  loud  knocks  resounded  at  the 
door  of  the  courtyard,  as  if  some  one  wanted 
to  break  it  down  wilh  an  enormous  hatchet. 
I  opened  the  window  and  cried  out, '  Who  is 
there  ? '  There  was  no  answer,  so  I  went  quietly 
to  bed,  commending  myself  to  God,  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  my  Guardian  Angel.  I  had 
hardly  dropped  off  asleep  when  there  came 
three  more  knocks,  still  more  violent,  but  this 
time  at  the  house  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  my  room.  I  jumped  up,  and 
again  called  out,  '  Who  is  there  ?  *  No  one 
answered. 

"  When  this  noise  began  I  fancied  it  must 
be  robbers  who  had  designs  on  M.  le  Vicomte 
d'Ars'  handsome  vestments,  and  I  thought 
it  right  to  take  precautions ;  so  I  begged 
two  courageous  men  to  come  and  sleep  in  the 
house,  in  order  to  help  me  in  c^se  of  need. 
They  came  several  nights  running;  they 
heard  the  same  noises,  but  could  discover 
nothing,  and  were  convinced  that  all  this  row 
was  caused  by  something  else  than  the  malice 
of  men.  I  soon  found  out  the  truth  of  this; 
for  one  winter's  night,  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  three  tremendous  knocks  resounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  seized  the  banister  and  ran  down  stairs, 
making  sure  this  time  to  catch  the  malefactors 
and  call  for  help.  But  to  my  amazement  I  saw 
nobody,  I  heard  nothing;  and,  moreover,  I 
discovered  no  trace  of  any  footsteps  on  the 

snow I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  after  this 

but  that  it  was  the  devil  who  wanted  to  frighten 

I  me.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  will  of  God, 
praying  Him  to  be  my  defender  and  my 
guardian,  and  to  be  near  me  with  His  angels 
when  the  enemy  came  to  torment  me." 
If  the  object  of  the  evil  spirits  was  to  frighten 
the  holy  man,  they  succeeded.  He  was  so 
errified  that  his  life  became  a  misery  to  him. 


He  used  to  tremble  so  that  the  bed  shook 
under  him  while  they  kept  up  their  myste- 
rious noises  outside  and  inside  the  house.  He 
faded  away  under  this  terror  till  he  was  like 
a  withered  branch,  and  his  flock  became 
seriously  alarmed.  Some  courageous  persons 
volunteered  to  come  and  mount  guard  at  the 
presbytery, and  sleep  in  the  room  next  to  him ; 
while  several  young  men  took  their  fire-arms, 
and  went  secretly  up  to  the  steeple  in  order 
to  command  a  better  view  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  thus  defeat  any  attempt  to  attack 
the  house.  But  they  saw  nothing,  though  their 
ears  were  deafened  with  noises.  Some  of  them 
were  stricken  with  mortal  fear.  One  stout 
fellow  named  Andre  Verchere,  the  village 
cart  Wright,  when  his  turn  came,  stationed  him- 
self with  his  gun  in  the  room  next  the  Cure's, 
On  the  stroke  of  midnight  a  frightful  explo- 
sion was  heard  in  the  room  where  he  was 
watching :  it  was  as  if  the  furniture  were  being 
smashed  to  pieces  by  violent  hammer  strokes. 
The  poor  cartwright  began  to  cry  out  in  terror 
for  the  Cure,  who  hurried  in ;  but  they  could 
discover  nothing. 

M.  Vianney,  being  now  convinced  beyond 
any  doubt  that  this  nocturnal  disturbance 
was  the  work  of  the  demons,  sent  away  the 
watchers;  he  assured  them  they  could  not 
help  him,  and  were  therefore  only  losing  their 
night's  rest  to  no  purpose.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Divine  Providence,  and  by 
degrees  grew  accustomed  to  the  trial-,,  inas- 
much as  it  ceased  to  terrify  him.  But  according 
as  he  grew  in  faith  and  fortitude  the  demon 
increased  the  violence  of  his  persecution.  His 
habit  was,  soon  after  midnight,  to  knock  three 
times  at  the  presbytery  door  by  way  of  an- 
nouncing himself  and  waking  up  his  victim. 
He  then  made  a  terrific  row  on  the  staircase 
before  coming  into  the  room,  where  he  would 
shake  the  bed- curtains  till  the  wonder  was 
they  did  not  fall  to  pieces;  he  would  pull 
about  the  chairs,  flinging  them  against  one 
another,  upsetting  everything, — all  the  while 
heaping  abusive  names  on  the  servant  of  God, 
threatening  him  with  hell  and  everlasting  tor- 
ments. Sometimes  he  took  to  hammering  big 
nails  into  the  floor ;  then  his  fancy  was  to  saw 
wood,  to  tap  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  pail 
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in  which  the  holy  man  washed ;  but  always 
making,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  racket  that 
might  truly  be  called  infernal. 

One  night,  after  rattling  a  torrent  of  hail- 
stones on  the  floor,  the  devil  simulated  a  flock 
of  sheep  grazing  in  the  room  above;  after  a 
time  the  noise  of  the  four-footed  creatures 
moving  over  the  Cure's  head,  and  munching 
the  grass,  became  intolerable,  and  destroyed 
all  chance  of  sleep.  At  last  the  holy  man 
cried  out:  "My  God,  I  willingly  make  Thee 
the  saciifice  of  a  few  hours'  sleep  to  obtain  the 
conversion  of  sinners."  Instantly  the  noise 
ceased,  the  sheep  departed  as  by  enchant- 
ment, and  the  tired  victim  got  a  little  rest. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  excitement 
all  these  supernatural  manifestations  caused 
in  the  village.  The  Cure  was  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  his  people,  who  believed 
and  reverenced  him.  They  had  heard  enough 
with  their  own  ears  to  put  the  facts  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  but  even  if  they  had 
not  had  the  evidence  of  their  senses  the  word 
of  the  Cure  was  enough.  They  looked  upon 
h'm  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  also  as  the  wisest 
and  most  sensible  of  men. 

It  may  seem  strange,  although  it  is  consist- 
ent with  God's  usual  training  of  His  saints, 
that  those  who  doubted  the  Cure's  state- 
ments, who  ridiculed  the  testimony  of  the 
honest  village  folk,  and  treated  the  whole 
thing  as  an  invention  or  a  delusion,  were  the 
clergy.  They  set  it  down  to  mental  halluci- 
nations caused  by  M.  Vianney's  unnatural 
manner  of  life.  "  No  wonder  he  hears  sounds 
and  sees  visions :  he  is  delirious  from  hunger," 
they  said.  "  Let  him  eat  and  sleep  like  other 
people,  and  the  devils  will  leave  him  alone. 
His  nerves  and  his  imagination  are  over- 
wrought by  physical  exhaustion  and  weak- 
ness." ' 

The  man  of  God  bore  with  this  contradic- 
tion unmurmuringly,  trusting  to  God  to  make 
known  the  truth  in  His  own  time,  if  it  were 
necessary.  God  saw,  apparently,  that  it  was 
necessary,  and  He  had  in  reserve  a  signal 
triumph  for  His  servant.  A  venerable  parish 
priest  named  Abbe  Granger,  who  had  made 
acquaintance  with  M.  Vianney  on  his  arrival 
at  Ars,  and  conceived  a  profound  esteem  for 


him,  invited  him  to  preach  the  exercises  of 
the  Jubilee  in  his  parish  of  St.  Trivier.  The 
Cure  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  three 
weeks  worked  at  the  conversion  of  souls 
with  apostolic  zeal  and  marvellous  success. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  priests  stay- 
ing at  the  presbytery  at  the  same  time;  they 
had  heard  of  the  demoniacal  annoyancts  to 
which  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  subjected,  but 
they  treated  the  story  with  contempt;  they 
were  unanimous  in  attributing  it  to  the  dis- 
eased state  of  his  nerves  and  general  health 
brought  on  by  fasting,  and  they  more  than 
once  alluded  jestingly  to  the  affair.  One  even- 
ing, however,  they  grew  more  earnest  in  dis- 
cussing it,  and  some  were  so  far  carried  away 
by  their  indignant  disbelief  in  the  story  as 
to  be  rude  to  M.  Vianney;  they  called  him  a 
visionary  and  a  maniac,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  only  to  eat  properly  if  he  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  his  devils.  The  gentle  sufferer,  thankful 
to  be  humiliated,  took  it  all  without  a  word 
of  self-defence,  and  after  a  while  slipped  away 
to  his  room. 

In  due  time  the  household  retired  to  rest, 
but  at  midnight  everybody  was  roused  by  a 
most  terrific  noise:  the  windows  and  doors 
clattered,  the  walls  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
the  house  rocked  as  if  it  were  going  to  fall.  In 
a  moment  all  the  priests  were  up,  and  by  a 
common  impulse  rushed  to  the  Cure  of  Ars' 
room.  He  was  awake,  lying  quietly  in  his  bed. 
"Get  up!"  they  cried;  "get  up!  The  house 
is  falling!"  — "Oh,  I  know  what  it  is!"  the 
Cure  replied,  smiling.  "  You  can  go  back  to 
bed;  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  the  house  will 
not  fall."  The  noises  and  the  rocking  instantly 
ceased,  and  all  grew  perfectly  quiet.  About 
an  hour  later  a  loud  ring  at  the  front  door 
pealed  through  the  silence.  Abbe  Vianney 
hurried  down  to  answer  it, and  found  a. poor 
man  who  had  walked  several  leagues  to  con- 
fess to  him.  The  servant  of  God  threw  on 
his  clothes  and  went  to  the  church,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  hearing 
confessions  until  it  was  time  to'say  Mass, 

The  coincidence  of  the  arrival  of  the  pen- 
itent with  the  uproar  of  the  demons  was 
characteristic  of  their  behavior.  Whenever 
divine  grace  was  goin^  to  put  M.  Vianney  In 
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the  way  of  converting  some  great  sinner  they 
redoubled  the  violence  of  their  attacks.  He 
grew  so  familiar  with  this  trick  that  when 
the  nocturnal  storm  was  increased  to  unusual 
fury,  and  the  night  passed  without  his  getting 
one  moment's  respite,  he  always  expected  to 
find  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  morning  in 
the  shape  of  a  penitent  at  the  door — some 
hardened  sinner  who  had  come  a  long  way 
to  confess.  And  he  was  seldom  disappointed. 
These  supernatural  manifestations  were 
now  so  well  known  in  the  village  that  people, 
young  and  old,  spoke  of  them  as  of  other 
incidents  in  their  daily  lives ;  and  the  Cure  of 
Ars,  in  his  simplicity,  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise them.  He  sometimes  turned  the  trial  to 
account  in  his  own  way.  One  day,  giving  an 
instruction  on  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  he  spoke 
of  how  powerful  it  was  against  evil  spirits. 
"The  devil  is  cunning,"  he  said,  "but  he  is 
not  strong.  One  Sign  of  the  Cross  puts  him 
to  flight.  Only  three  days  ago  he  was  making 
an  infernal  racket  over  my  head.  You  would 
have  thought  all  the  coaches  in  Lyons  were 
rolling  over  the  floor.  ...  A  troop  of  devils 
were  shaking  my  door,  chattering  like  an 
army  of  Austrians.  I  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  their  gibberish.  I  made  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  they  all  fled."  Another  day  he 
said,  in  order  to  encourage  a  soul  under  temp 
tation:  "That  is  nothing;  the  devil  hoisted 
me  up  in  the  air  the  other  night.  I  felt  the 
bed  going  away  from  me.  But  I  made  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  the  grappin  left  me." 
Grappin  was  his  nickname  for  the  Evil  One; 
he  never  called  him  anything  else. 

The  holy  man  went  to  preach  a  mission  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  the  grappin,  foresee- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  souls,  opened  a  formidable  battery  on  him 
before  he  set  out,  and  kept  it  up  all  the  time 
of  his  stay  in  the  town.  He  set  out  on  foot  at 
daybreak,  and  as  he  walked  along,  saying  his 
Rosary,  the  atmosphere  grew  dark,  and  full 
of  sinister  flashes  and  flames  of  fire;  the 
bushes  on  either  side  of  the  road  were  on  fire, 
and  horrible  noises  resounded  in  the  air.  This 
was  only  the  prelude  to  the  persecution  that 
he  was  to  undergo  during  the  mission.  All 
night  long  the  devil  dragged  his  bed  round 


the  room ;  next  morning,  on  entering  the 
church  at  daybreak,  the  Cure  of  Ars  f  jund  a 
crowd  of  penitents  waiting  for  him;  he  had 
no  sooner  sat  down  in  the  confessional  than 
he  felt  himself  .seized  and  shaken  and  bufifeted, 
as  if  he  were  tossed  about  by  furious  waves. 
Far  from  being  disheartened  by  this  ruffian 
violence,  the  servant  of  God  inwardly  rejoiced 
at  it;  for  it  was  a  sign  to  him  that  many 
sinners  were  about  to  be  converted.  He  was, 
in  truth,  consoled  by  witnessing  wonderful  tri- 
umphs of  divine  grace  in  a  multitude  of  souls. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Stuart  Exhibition. 

BY    A    SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  Students  of  history  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart,  which  is  being  held  at 
present  in  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don, is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The  aim  of  this 
Exhibition  is  purely  historical,  and  the  intention 
is  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible — by  pictures,  per- 
sonal relics,  coins  and  medals,  letters  and  auto- 
graphs,— the  fortunes,  good  or  evil,  of  that  royal 
dynasty  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  England  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  Two  cen- 
turies have  now  elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, yet  the  interest  in  them  and  their,  for  the 
most  part,  unhappy  lives  is  still  considerable. 

To  Catholics  especially,  everything  relating  to 
the  beautiful  and  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  S^ots,  if 
not  an  object  of  veneration,  is  at  least  the  subject 
of  much  keen  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy 
interest.  And  here  we  find  much  to  remind  us  of 
the  life  of  this  unhappy  Queen.  Of  herself  there  are 
portraits  innumerable.  In  one  we  see  her  a  maiden 
of  barely  sixteen,  m  a  French  costume,  with  a 
cap  and  feather  upon  her  pretty,  wavy  auburn 
hair;  then  as  a  woman  of  some  twenty-five  years, 
clad  in  a  tight-fitting,  stiffened  gown  of  rich  red 
brocade,  pufftd  at  the  shoulders,  trimmed  with 
scarlet  and  edged  with  gold ;  under  this  a  petti- 
coat of  cloth  of  gold ;  from  her  girdle  hangs  a 
rosary  of  brown  beads  mounted  in  gold.  Or  again 
all  in  pure  white,  wearing  a  close-fitting  French 
cap,  open  to  reveal  the  curled  light  brown  hair; 
a  long  streamer  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cap. 
Portraits  of  this  class  are  referred  to  under  the 
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title  of  **Le  Deuil  Blanc, ^^  because,  according  to 
a  French  custom  of  that  period,  Mary  wore  white 
for  mourning  on  account  of  the  death,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  of  her  first  husband,  Francis  I. 
of  France. 

From  these  we  pass  on  to  three  portraits,  almost 
identical  in  shape  and  size,  in  which  Mary  is  repre- 
sented dressed  in  black,  holding  a  crucifix  in  the 
right  hand,  and  in  the  left  a  prayer-book  with  one 
finger  between  the  leaves.  On  the  right  of  this  life- 
size  figure  is  a  small  picture  representing  the  Queen 
blindfolded  with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  kneel- 
ing with  her  head  on  the  block.  Her  shoulders  are 
bare ;  she  wears  a  red  bodice  and  a  black  skirt ; 
her  neck  is  bleeding  from  a  blow  of  the  axe,  with 
which  the  executioner  standing  at  her  side  is  about 
to  strike  again. 

The  personal  relics  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — 
many  lent  to  the  Exhibition  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria — are 
numerous  and  sacred.  There  are  books  and  rings, 
shoes  and  gloves,  rosaries  and  crucifixes.  But  to 
the  mind  of  your  correspondent  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  pieces  of  work — the  exquisite  embroid- 
ery and  the  beautifully  illuminated  missals, — 
which  all  show  how  gifted  by  God  was  this  un- 
happy Queen,  and  how  diligently  she  occupied 
herself  during  her  long  and  weary  imprisonment 
in  Fotheringay  and  Holyrood. 

Of  Charles  I.  and  his  beautiful  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  there  are  many  extremely  fine  portraits  by 
the  celebrated  artist  Van  Dyck.  These  are,  as 
works  of  art,  the  gems  of  the  collection,  and  one 
is  sorry  that  the  Exhibition  does  not  contain  more 
of  the  paintings  of  this  master.  The  relics  of  the 
unfortunate  King  Charles  I.  are  also  numerous. 
Those  of  his  beheading  are  a  sad  sight  to  look 
upon.  In  one  case  are  the  underclothing  and 
garters  worn  at  his  execution,  and  the  sheet  used 
to  cover  his  body ;  in  another  a  glove,  stained  with 
blood,  which  he  wore  upon  the  scaffold ;  also  sev- 
eral watches,  and  a  locket  containing  some  of  his 
hair  cut  off  at  the  opening  of  his  coffin  in  1813. 

Of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie),  whose  name  is  Surrounded  with  so  much 
romance,  there  are  many  portraits,  several  of 
them  being  the  property  of  Stonyhurst  College, 
and  kindly  lent  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  the 
Exhibition. 

The  manuscripts,  letters,  and  autographs  are 
curious  and  interesting,  though  in  most  cases  hard 
to  decipher ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  I. , 
the  writing  of  all  these  royal  personages  is  small, 
cramped,  and  almost  illegible. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  a  happy  faculty  of  always 
saying  and  doing  the  right  thing.  Neither  his  acts 
nor  his  utterances  ever  call  for  the  slightest  expla- 
nation or  apology.  He  has  the  forceof  sin  plicity 
united  with  the  power  of  truth.  His  Eminence  is 
American  in  the  best  sense,  and  we  can  not  but 
regard  it  as  providential  that  a  man  so  sane  and  so 
far-seeing  should  have  been  elevated  to  a  position 
in  the  Church  where  all  that  he  says  and  does 
commands  attention,  and  where  his  influence  is 
practically  incalculable. 

Not  long  since  an  anti-Christian  Sunday-school 
was  organized  in  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  infidel  doctrine.  Several  ministers 
appealed  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  suppress 
the  school.  In  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  church  in  Baltimore,  about  the 
same  time.  Cardinal  Gibbons  took  occasion  to 
say:  "For  my  part  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
arm  of  the  civil  law  used  toward  the  suppression 
of  this  school.  Coercion  is  not  conversion.  Our 
Divine  Saviour  never  had  recourse  to  the  arm  of 
the  law  or  the  sword  in  teaching  H  s  doctrine.  The 
only  weapons  we  ought  to  use  are  the  weapons 
of  argument  and  persuasion  in  dealing  with  this 
school.  The  only  sword  I  would  draw  against  the 
enemy  of  Christ  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit." 

The  death  of  Prince  Rudolph,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  has  abruptly  changed  the 
aspect  of  things  in  the  vast  Empire  over  which 
his  father  rules.  He  was  a  student,  ard  would 
probably  have  been  a  ruler  of  the  type  of  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick,  of  Germany.  The  Prince  was 
ambitious,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that 
his  aim  was  to  succeed  to  that  Empire  which  the 
Prussian  William,  his  son  Frederick,  and  Bis- 
marck, had  consolidated.  One  remark  is  not  out 
of  place  here.  Misfortunes  have  followed  kings 
the  more  openly  they  defied  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
Napoleon's  heir,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt — "  King 
of  Rome," — died  young.  The  third  Napoleon's 
treachery  to  the  Pope  ended — how?  Napoleon 
died  crownless,  but  his  heir  might  have  been  the 
future  Emperor  of  France.  He  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth.  Meetings  are  holding  all  over  Austria  to 
protest  against  the  Italian  penal  laws,  which  are 
making  the  situation  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
more  and  more  intolerable.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment—a Catholic  power— is  silent,  has  been 
silent,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  lies  dead.  King 
Humbert  himself  is  wjpetched ;   he,  to  use  the 
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I  figure  Macaulay  borrowed  from  a  Latin  poet,  is 

I         walking  on  a  thin  crust  of  ashes,  while  the  lava 

">  is  boiling  beneath.  His  kingdom,  his  life,  is  at  the 

mercy  of  Carbonari.  The  young  Prince  of  Naples 

has  a  future  before  him  more  to  be  dreaded  than 

death   itself*    Bismarck's   policy  —  one   of  war 

»  against  the  Pope— has  brought  no  blessing  on  the 
German  emperors.  Frederick,  the  hope  of  the 
people,  is  gone.  William,  if  report  speak  true,  is 
afflicted  with  a  disease  which,  if  not  cured,  must 
end  in  madness  or  death.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
one  lesson  which  rulers  might  well  learn — that 
the  integrity  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
is  the  best  guarantee  they  can  give  the  world  that 
they  believe  that  their  own  power  is  not  to  be  held 
at  the  mercy  of  mobs. 

The  Holy  Father  has  given  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  poor  of  Rome  and  ten  thousand  more 
to  the  Italian  seminaries.  In  his  recent  Encyclical 
he  exhorts  Catholics  to  resist  by  example  the 
luxurious  usages  of  our  time. 

The  seminary  for  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
is  rapidly  assuming  shape.  The  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  has  this  project  very  near  at 
heart.  It  is  marvellous  how  many  great  works  he 
has  begun  or  completed  without  overtaxing  the 
resources  of  his  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Green  Bay  has  deposited  for 
permanent  keeping  with  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  one  of  the  most  valuable 
historical  memorials  that  exists  of  that  State — 
viz.,  a  silver  ostensoriiim,  which,  as  the  inscription 
on  it  tells  us,  was  presented  in  the  year  1686  by 
the  French  commander,  Nicholas  Perrot,  to  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  mission  at  Depere.  Two  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  val- 
uable relic  was  discovered  by  some  workmen  who 
were  engaged  in  digging  a  cellar  at  Green  Bay. 
Being  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  time,  it  was 
used  by  travelling  missionaries  who  passed  that 
way,  and  eventually  it  became  part  of  the  altar 
service  of  the  first  church  at  Green  Bay,  which  was 
built  in  the  year  1823.  Five  years  later  this  church 
was  burned  down,  but  the  ostensorium  was  saved, 
and  passed,  some  years  afterward,  into  the  posses- 

Ision  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Catholic 
Citizen  informs  us  that  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Marietta  Centennial  last  July;  "and  it  was  seen 
that  in  the  great  hall  which  contained  such  a 
quantity  of  relics  of  white  men's  presence  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  the  Wisconsin  ostensorium 


And  indeed  this  is  not  strange  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  1681  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  tombstone 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  hill  above  the  rock  wht-re  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed.  Wisconsin  thus  has  a  relic 
as  old  wanting  five  years  attesting  the  presence 
of  European  settlers  within  her  borders.  It  is  a 
memorial  as  indubitably  genu  ne  as  the  Massachu- 
setts gravestone,  and  more  remarkable  for  many 
reasons." 

A  new  move  in  a  right  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Dorney,  the  zealous  rector  of 
St.  Gabriel's  Church  in  Chicago.  He  has  organ- 
ized in  his  extensive  parish,  in  which  there  are 
many  poor  families,  a  burial  association.  Each 
member  pays  a  small  sum  monthly,  and  when  a 
death  occurs  in  his  family  the  funeral  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  common  fund.  Father  Dorney 
probably  has  a  double  object  in  view — namely,  to 
do  away  with  or  guard  against  the  abuses  often 
connected  with  funerals,  and  while  securing  a 
respectable  burial  to  all  the  members  of  his  parish 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  expenses  for  those 
who  can  ill  afford  to  bear  them.  Even  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  will  not  be  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  and  heavy  undertakers'  bills  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Gavazzi,  the  apostate  priest,  who.  supported 
Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  the  rest  of  the  rabble 
bent  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Virar  of  Christ,  fell 
dead  in  the  street  at  Rome.  Gavazzi  had  bten 
a  Barnabite  monk.  He  apostatized  and  earned 
the  wages  of  sin.  His  unprovided  death  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  taken  off  in 
his  sins  without  that  respite  which  the  worst  of 
sinners  hope  may  be  theirs  before  death  comes 
to  them.  On  the  day  before  he  had  attended  the 
great  pagan  floral  procession  in  honor  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Catholic  Review  remarks:  "It  will  be  of 
interest  to  priests  who  are  erecting  or  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  church  edifices  in  which 
imported  stained-glass  windows  are  to  be  used, 
that  they  are  classified  as  works  of  art;  and  such 
works,  when  not  imported  for  sale  again,  but 
consigned  directly  to  the  person  or  institution  for 
whose  use  they  are  intended,  are  free  of  duty. 
Through  the  assistance  of  Senator  Allison,  of 
I  )wa,  the  Dubuque  Cathedral  has  been  ^3.000 
gainer  by  this  correct  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
the  department." 

The  Sunday  Rest  Bill  which,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  will  soon  become  a  law  of  the  United 
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States,  is  being  advocated  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  this  country.  Petitions 
are  being  dispersed  broadcast  for  signature  by  the 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  the  indefatigable  secretary 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Union.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  to  know 
the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  this  subject. 
His  Eminence  has  signed  the  petition,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Afcer  pointing  out  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sunday  contributes  immeasurably  to  the  pro- 
motion of  m  uality  and  prosperity,  he  concludes 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Crafts  by  saying,  "  If  benev- 
olence to  the  beasts  of  burden  directed  one  day's 
rest  in  every  week  under  the  Old  Law,  surely 
humanity  to  man  ought  to  dictate  the  same  meas- 
ure of  rest  under  the  New  Law. ' '  This  is  a  most 
admirable  and  forcible  way  of  putting  the  matter, 
and  we  hope  the  Cardinal's  words  will  stir  up 
Catholics  throughout  this  country  to  use  all  the 
means  at  their  command  in  order  to  secure  the 
passing  of  a  measure  so  imperatively  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 

Great  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Protes- 
tant circles  in  Hungary  by  a  resolution  just  passed 
by  the  convention  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Hungary,  to  the  effect  that  all  members  of  the 
lower  clergy  who  have  married  shall  henceforth 
be  ineligible  to  be  appointed  to  any  living.  Com- 
menting on  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks : 
**The  decision  of  the  Calvinistic  Protestants  of 
Hungary  to  enforce  celibacy  upon  their  clergy 
is  one  that  will  naturally  excite  considerable 
amazement  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  The 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  hitherto  been  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  against 
this  both  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Greek 
Churches  have  always  protested.  If  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  to 
establish  the  Mass,  they  would  hardly  do  more 
violence  to  Protestant  tradition  than  has  been 
done  by  the  decision  of  these  extraordinary  Cal- 
vinists  of  Hungary." 

A  grandson  of  the  famous  Italian,  Leopardi, 
has  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

We  learn  that  the  Rev.  Father  Fulton  is  exert- 
ing himself  nobly  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Catholic  Association  in  Boston.  He  wishes 
not  only  to  enlarge  the  present  buildings  of  the 
Association,  but  to  erect  new  ones  as  well,  and  he 
has  made  eloquent  appeals  for  funds  to  be  applied 
to  this  purpose.  A  few  Sundays  ago  two  meetings 


were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Imrnaculate  Con- 
ception at  Boston,  at  which  nearly  $20,000  was 
subscribed  or  promised.  Such  a  response  was  most 
cheering  to  Father  Fulton,  who  is  now  prosecuting 
h's  work  with  renewed  ardor.  The  plan  he  has 
before  him  is  to  enlarge  the  college  and  the 
college  hall  of  the  Association,  and  to  provide 
accommodations  for  a  Catholic  high  school.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  $125,000, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Catholics  of  Boston  will  not 
refuse  to  give  ungrudgingly  to  such  a  noble  work. 

A  bigot  in  Chicago  wanted  to  know  why  it  was 
that  there  were  more  Catholic  than  Protestant 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  Assistant- 
Superintendent  of  Schools— a  Protestant,  by  the 
way, — replied  that  the  reason  was  that  "  Catholics 
are  more  successful  at  the  examinations."  He 
ventured  further  information  in  the  statement 
that  "the  papers  are  numbered,  not  signed,  and 
no  one  knows  who  wrote  a  paper  until  the  averages 
are  footed  up. ' '  This  speaks  well  for  Catholic  edu- 
cation in  Chicago. —  The  American  Catholic  News. 


Obituary. 

"Renumher  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hrb.,  xUl,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr  Francis  Franciscus,  a  novice  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  died  at  Notre  Dame  on 
the  23d  of  January.  His  long  and  painful  illness  was 
borne  with  edifying  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bulger,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  19th  of  last  month.  She 
was  .1  convert  to  the  Church,  and  led  a  fervent  Chris- 
tian life. 

Mr.  Patrick  Downey,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
i8th  ult..  at  Willcox,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  i6th  of  January,  fortified  and 
consoled  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  J.  B  Quigley,  of  Montgomery.  Ind.,  whose  holy 
life  was  crowned  with  a  precious  death  last  month. 
Mrs. Hugh  Quigley,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  and 
an  exemplary  convert  to  the  Faith,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  William  Tucker,  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Thomas 
J  Cummins,  M.  D.,  Charlestown.  Mass  ;  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Wheeler,  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ;  Catherine'O'Brien,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Mrs.  Dr  Mullin,PhGenixvilIe,  Pa.;  James 
F.  Quinn,  Edward  Quinn,  Nicholas  Quinn,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Hainque,  Edward  Nevile,  Mrs.  Catherine  Mur- 
phy, and  Miss  Mary  Duff,  all  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  CaL 

May  they  rest  in  peace] 
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R/fflMENT 


A  Message  from  St.  John  Berchmans. 


HE  wanted  a  guiding  message 
From  St  Berchmans,  lover  of  youth; 
And  he  said,  "  I  am  young,  O  Patron  ! 

Thou  knowest  I  need  the  truth, — 
The  truth  which  the  older  and  wiser 

Have  learned  in  length  of  days ; 
But  I,  O  loving  Patron, 
See  the  crossing  of  many  waj  s ! 

"Now  help  me  to  choose,  O  Brother! 

Now  help  me  to  choose,  O  Friend ! 
For  I  would  learn  of  thy  loving 

A  way  to  the  life  without  end. 
Of  all  the  prayers  and  devotions 

The  Church  doth  give  to  us, 
O  pray  thee  give  me,  Patron, 

One  in  graces  generous, — 

"One — and  one  of  all  the  others, — 

The  best  for  this  soul  of  mine ; 
For  thou  knowest — thou  who  restest 

Upon  the  Heart  Divine." 
His  eye  fell  on  the  message 

Writ  in  a  book,  and  he 
Read:  "Any  the  Church  ordaineth. 

So  that  it  constant  be." 


Melanie's  Godmother. 


BY   SYLVIA   HUNTING. 


Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night 
Melanie  sat  beside  her  mother's  bed,  crying 
softly  to  herself  and  praying,  bead  after  bead 
of  her  little  -Rosary  dropping  slowly  through 
the  thin  white  fingers.  She  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  but  her  short  life  had  been  full  of 
sorrow  and  privation  since  the  death  of  the 
loved  husband  and  father  five  years  before. 
He  had  been  a  music  teacher,  as  was  her 
mother  also ;  and,  cast  as  they  were  waifs  and 
strays  on  a  large  city,  it  had  been  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  And  now  the  wolf  was 
indeed  at  the  door;  for  Mrs.  Lasance  had 


fallen  ill  during  the  summer,  while  most  of 
her  music  pupils  were  absent  from  town,  and 
autumn  had  not  restored  her  health. 

No  more  school  for  Melanie,  no  pleasant 
walks  to  and  from  the  convent  morning  and 
evening  with  her  mother.  She  was  needed  at 
home  to  tidy  the  little  room,  and  carry  water 
and  scanty  provisions  up  the  three  long  flights 
of  stairs  in  the  tenement,  where  they  lived, 
because  of  its  cheap  rent,  in  a  tiny  room  sand- 
wiched between  the  household  of  a  drunken 
tailor  and  an  honest  Irish  widow,  who  washed 
and  did  chores  for  her  living. 

That  day  the  doctor  had  said  that  the  fever 
must  be  broken.  He  had  feared  it  might  be 
hectic  fever;  and,  though  Melanie  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  she  knew  by 
the  serious  look  on  his  face  that  it  was  of  a 
kitid  to  be  conquered  speedily  if  possible. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  little  girl,"  he  said  in 
the  passage-way,  whither  she  bad  followed 
him  in  obedience  to  an  uplifted  finger  unseen 
by  her  sick  mother, — "do  you  think,  little 
girl,  that  you  could  stay  awake  all  night  to 
give  your  mother  her  medicine?" 

"  O  sir,  I  know  I  could !  I  often  do — or 
nearly  all  night — thinking." 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  sound 
of  the  childish  voice  and  the  expression  of 
the  uplifted  face,  and  the  kind-hearted  doctor 
covered  his  emotion  with  a  cough  as  he 
answered : 

"Well,  my  dear,  tonight  you  must  act  as 
well  as  think.  I  will  leave  some  powders  for 
your  mother,  which  you  must  give  her  every 
two  hours ;  and  also  a  syrup  for  her  cough, 
which  you  will  administer  whenever  she  has 
a  spell." 

"Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  very  careful  to  do  as 
you  tell  me,"  said  Melanie. 

And  so  her  vigil  began.  Poor  Mrs.  Farley, 
the  tailor's  wife,  had  run  in  to  whisper  that  she 
would  like  to  sit  up  with  her,  but  dared  not, 
for  fear  her  husband  might  come  home  drunk 
and  make  a  fuss;  and  kind  Mrs.  Mullen,  the 
washerwoman,  had  almost  insisted  on  keep)- 
ing  her  company  for  the  night.  But  Melanie 
thanked  them  both,  and  said  she  did  not  mind 
being  alone  with  mamma.  To  tell  the  truth, 
she  preferred  it ;  for  all  would  be  quiet, — there 
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would  be  no  talking  to  disturb  her  mother, 
and  she  could  pray  to  Our  Lady  through 
the  long  hours,  and  say  her  beads  a  good 
many  times.  And,  then,  if  she  wanted  to  cry 
— as  most  likely  she  should — there  would  be 
no  one  there  to  see,  and  she  could  shed  her 
tears  in  peace. 

Mrs.  Lasance  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor  nearly 
all  the  time,  taking  the  powders  mechanically, 
a  bright  red  spot  being  visible  on  either  cheek. 
She  did  not  cough  as  much  as  usual ;  Melanie 
thought  it  must  be  the  medicine,  and  felt  very 
grateful  to  the  doctor.  She  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  fever  seemed  to  be-breaking,  although 
once  or  twice  in  the  night  her  mother  had 
called  out  as  if  in  delirium:  "Ah,  Madame 
la  Rouge,  why  have  you  forgotten  my  little 
Melanie  ? "  The  child  had  never  heard  of 
Madame  la  Rouge,  and  imagined  it  must  be 
some  delusion  of  her  mother's  fevered  brain, 
but  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  ask  her  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  at  the  first  dawn 
of  morning  the  sick  woman  slowly  opened 
her  eyes. 

"Bring  me  a  drink,  dear,  from  the  sulphur 
spring,"  she  said;  "I  would  so  like  some  of 
the  cold  water."  Then,  fully  awaking,  she 
added :  "Ah,  Melanie,  I  have  been  rambling 
in  my  thoughts  all  night  and  fancied  myself 
miles  and  miles  away  from  here.  A  drink 
from  the  pitcher,  dear,  will  be  very  welcome." 

"Wait,  mamma,"  said  the  child.  "This 
water  has  been  standing  so  long.  Let  me  slip 
down  to  the  yard  and  bring  you  a  fresh,  cool 
drink." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  ran  down 
stairs,  and  soon  returned  with  a  pitcher  of 
water,  which  her  mother  drank  eagerly, 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  looking  around, 
seeing  the  taper  burning  and  Melanie  fully 
dressed, "  have  you  been  sitting  up  all  night, 
and  why  ? " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  child,  explain- 
ing what  the  doctor  had  said.  "  But  the  fever 
seems  to  be  gone  now;  the  powders  are 
gone  too.  And,  O  mamma,  you  look  so  much 
better!" 

Then  she  gave  a  great  sob,  and,  lying  down 
beside  her  sick  mother,  nestled  close  to  her 


bosom.  They  fell  asleep  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the 
window  when  Melanie  once  more  awoke,  and 
hastened  to  go  about  her  daily  tasks,  leaving 
her  mother  still  sleeping  quietly,  the  fever 
gone  from  her  cheek,  and  the  look  of  pain 
from  her  thin,  worn  face. 

The  doctor  was  pleased  when  he  came, 
complimenting  Melanie  on  her  excellent 
nursing,  and  telling  Mrs.  Lasance  that  care 
and  nourishment  were  all  she  needed  now  to 
set  her  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

After  he  had  gone  again,  as  she  sat  propped 
up  with  pillows  and  nibbled  at  her  scanty 
breakfast  of  toast  and  tea,  she  said : 

"Dear  child,  I  feel  sure  I  would  soon  be 
well  now  if  it  were  not  for  this  constant  anx- 
iety about  the  future." 

"God  and  Our  Lady  will  provide,  you 
know  you  always  tell  me,  mamma,"  answered 
Melanie.  "We  have  still  fifteen  dollars  left, 
and  the  rent  is  paid  for  this  month.  You  can 
have  some  nourishing  food;  for  Mrs.  Mullen 
told  me  last  evening  that  the  lady  she  works 
for  will  sell  her  two  fresh  eggs  for  five  cents, 
which  is  not  bad  at  this  season  when  eggs 
are  dear,  and  not  generally  fresh  at  that.  You 
know,  mamma,  there  is  meat  and  drink  in 
an  Qg^r 

Mrs.  Lasance  smiled  as  she  said,  "  Melanie, 
once  in  a  while  you  remind  me  of  your  god- 
mother, you  have  such  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
way  of  putting  things." 

"  Who  is  my  godmother,  mamma,  and  where 
does  she  live?  "  asked  Melanie,  eagerly.  "  Per- 
haps she  might  help  us  a  little  till  you  are 
better,  if  she  knew." 

"  Her  name  is,  or  was,  Madame  la  Rouge," 
replied  Mrs.  Lasance,  "  She  can  not  be  living, 
or  I  am  certain  she  would  not  have  forgotten 
us,  for  she  loved  you  very  dearly," 

"Mamma,  you  were  talking  to  her  in  your 
dreams  last  night,"  said  Melanie;  "and  I 
meant  to  ask  you  to-day  who  she  was.  Do 
tell  me  about  her,  and  how  it  is  that  we  never 
see  or  hear  from  her." 

"  My  mind  was  troubled  last  night,"  replied 
her  mother,  "and  I  thought  of  many  things, 
I  remember  dreaming  that  I  was  rambling  in 
the  woods  at  home  ne&r  the  sulphur  spring, 
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and  thinking  that  a  draught  of  the  delicious 
water  would  relieve  my  burning  thirst." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Melanie;  "that  was 
just  before  you  waked  this  morning.  But  will 
it  tire  you  to  tell  me  about  my  godmother?" 
"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  answered  her 
mother.  "  Your  father  and  I  came  as  strang- 
ers to  Detroit  a  short  time  before  your  birth. 

Father  V ,  a   good  Jesuit   and   an   old 

school  friend  of  your  father's,  recommended 
us  to  take  lodgings  with  Madame  la  Rouge,  a 
French  widow  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
who,  finding  her  house  too  large  for  her  needs, 
let  a  few  rooms  to  respectable  people  for  light 
housekeeping.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing 
a  residence  with  her,  for  she  proved  to  be 
kindness  itself  You  were  bom  there,  Melanie ; 
Madame  la.  Rouge  held  you  at  the  baptismal 
font,  giving  you  her  name;  and  during  the 
eighteen  months  we  spent  under  her  roof  she 
was  to  all  of  us  like  a  real  mother.  When 
your  father  got  a  position  as  organist  in  a 
large  church  in  Chicago  we  left  our  kind 
friend  with  regret  and  she  shed  many  tears  at 
our  departure.  We  wrote  her  as  soon  as  we 
were  fairly  settled  in  our  new  home,  and  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  we  again  wrote  at  intervals, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  we  reluctantly 
concluded  that  she  must  have  either  died  or 
forgotten  us — though  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  think  that  this  latter  was  the  case.  And 
that  is  all  there  is  to  tell ;  we  heard  of  her  no 
more." 

"But,  mamma,"  said  Melanie,  "I  should 
have  written  to  some  one  else  to  ask  if  she 
were  really  dead.  There  must  have  been  some 
friends  or  acquaintances  who   would   have 

^answered." 

There  was  no  one,  my  dear,"  said  her 

lother.    "  Father  V had  been  removed 

luring  our  stay  in  Detroit,  and  we  had  made 

[no  friends." 

Melanie  saw  that  her  mother  was  talking 
too  much  for  her  strength,  and  thoughtfully 

Isaid  no  more.  Mrs.  Lasance  leaned  back  on 
ler  pillows  and  was  soon  asleep    Melanie 

[closed  the  curtains  and,  taking  her  little  white 

jRosary  from  her  pocket,  began  to  say  her 
>eads  most  vigorously,  while  her  shining 
tyes,  ever  and  anon  uplifted  to  the  picture  of 


Our  Lady  above  the  mantel,  were  now  filled 
with  tears,  now  with  a  glowing  light,  that  told 
of  hope  and  faith  and  resolution. 

Her  Rosary  finished,  she  stole  on  tiptoe  tO' 
her  mother's  bed.  Then  she  went  out,  softly 
closing  the  door.  At  the  head  of  the  stairway 
there  was  a  small  closet,  containing  a  trunk  in 
which  were  some  writing  materials.  Melanie 
opened  the  trunk,  took  out  a  small  portfolio, 
lit  a  candle,  which  she  placed  on  the  trunk, 
and,  seated  on  the  floor  beside  it,  proceeded 
to  indite  the  following  letter : 

O ,  Nov.  9,  18—. 

Dear  Godmother: — If  you  are  still  living 
— and  I  feel  that  you  are, — I  am  Melanie 
Lasance,  your  little  namesake,  whom  you 
loved  when  I  was  a  baby.  I  think  you  must 
have  loved  my  papa  and  mamma  too,  from 
what  my  mamma  says;  though  I  never  heard 
of  you  before  last  night,  when  mamma  was 
raving.  She  was  a  little  flighty,  because  she  is 
very  sick  and  we  are  poor.  And  her  mind  is 
troubled  about  money  and  about  me,  because 
I  am  all  alone  if  she  should  die,  and  my  dear 
papa  is  dead  a  long  time.  It  is  not  that  my 
mamma  forgot  you,  dear  godmother,  but  she 
thought  you  were  dead,  or  had  forgotten  her; 
for  she  wrote  to  you  several  times  and  never 
heard  from  you.  But  I  am  sure  you  did  not 
forget:  you  could  not  be  so  good  and  kind 
and  forget  so  easily.  And  I  feel  in  my  heart 
that  you  are  not  dead.  Something  told  me  to 
say  my  Rosary,  and  I  did ;  and  I  know  Our 
Lady  put  the  thought  of  writing  to  ycu  in 
my  mind. 

Dear  godmother,  we  are  very  poor,  and  if 
you  could  lend  us  some  money  for  a  little 
while  mamma  would  pay  you  back  when  she 
gets  well,  even  if  ihe  had  to  sell  my  papa's 
watch,  which  she  looks  at  and  looks  at  some- 
times when  we  are  badly  off,  but  which  she 
can  not  bear  to  part  with.  And  even  if  we  had 
money, dear  godmother,  and  did  not  need  any 
help.  I  would  have  written  this  letter,  because 
I  could  tell  from  the  way  mamma  looked 
when  she  told  me  about  you  that  it  would 
give  her  great  joy  to  know  you  were  still  liv- 
ing and  remembered  her.  She  does  not  know 
I  am  writing  this.  If  you  are  not  dead  and 
will  write  to  me  it  will  be  such  a  surprise  for 
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her  to  hear  from  you ;  and  if  you  are  dead, 
of  course  you  will  never  see  this,  and  can  not 
write,  and  she  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Dear  godmother,  if  you  are  poor  also — for 
sometimes  rich  people  lose  their  money — 
-  write  to  me  all  the  same.  We  might  live  to 
gether  if  that  should  be  the  case — you  and 
mamma  and  I, — and  then  we  would  each  have 
some  friends  in  the  world.  I  have  so  often 
longed  for  mamma  to  have  "a  friend  in  the 
world";  for  many  and  many  a  time  she  has 
said,  "  Dear  child,  we  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world" 

Dear  godmother,  I  am  sitting  in  the  little 
closet,  and  mamma's  bed  is  just  against  the 
wall  on  the  other  side,  and  I  think  I  hear  her 
stirring.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  after 
reading  this. 

Your  loving  godchild, 

Melanie  La.sance. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    F.   EGAN. 


X. — New  York  at  Last! 

The  young  people  were  very  sleepy  when 
they  entered  the  great  black  station.  But  when 
they  descended  from  the  car  the  noise  and  the 
glitter  of  the  city  made  them  wide  awake.  A 
few  steps  into  the  street,  and  suddenly  a  flam- 
ing meteor  seemed  to  flash  over  their  heads. 

"  O  look ! "  Dick  cried.  And  even  the  exclu- 
sive Miss  Thorndyke  screamed. 

It  was  an  elevated  railroad  car.  Elise,  to 
make  up  for  her  display  of  astonishment, 
turned  and  rebuked  Bernard. 

"  Everybody  sees  you're  from  the  country," 
she  said.  "  Don't  seem  so  surprised  at  "every- 
thing." 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  retorted  Bernard.  "  It's 
you!'' 

"Why  should  I  be  surprised?"  demanded 
Elise,  conscious  that  Jimmy  Brogan  was  near 
her.  "  I  was  here  once  before." 

"  But  that  was  when  you  were  a  baby,  and 
father  and  mother  came  this  way — " 


Elise  gave  him  "  one  of  her  looks,"  and  froze 
the  words  on  his  lips.  Dick  laughed,  and  re- 
marked : 

"  I  say,  Elise,  there's  no  use  putting  on  airs 
in  this  crowd." 

Elise  raised  her  head  in  the  air, and  stepped 
into  the  comfortable  and  brightly  lit  car  with 
what  Elizabeth  would  have  called  "  a  haughty 
stride." 

At  the  hotel  Aunt  Susan  disposed  of  her 
charges  comfortably,  and  sleep  was  not  long 
in  making  them  forget  the  rumbling  and  roll- 
ing of  vehicles  without,  which  strange  sounds 
kept  poor  Aunt  Susan  awake  and  restless  all 
night. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Susan  found  a  little  note 
for  Jimmy  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew,  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness  to  them,  and  enclosing 
a  little  volume  of  "The  Following  of  Christ." 
For  the  first  time  Jimmy  learned  the  names 
of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  whose  tick- 
ets he  had  found  in  the  car. 

Aunt  Susan  became  very  nervous.  The 
Oceanic — their  steamer — was  to  start  at  two 
o'clock.  Poor  Aunt  Susan  was  ready  at  eleven. 
Their  friend  in  New  York  had  taken  the 
young  people  out  to  see  the  city,  and  Aunt 
Susan,  with  her  cloak  and  bonnet  on,  waited 
in  the  deepest  anxiety  for  their  return.  When 
they  did  come  back  she  made  them  bolt  their 
lunch,  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
tried  to  hurry  them  down  to  the  pier.  Never- 
theless, the  things  she  remembered  and  the 
things  she  forgot  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  they  were  delayed  by  these  for  an 
hour  at  least. 

Aunt  Susan  was  in  such  a  flutter  that  she 
forgot  all  the  precious  bundles  she  had  gath- 
ered together. 

"Where  did  I  leave  the  lemons?"'  she  ex- 
claimed. "If  Lucy  should  be  sea-sick  what 
could  you  do  without  lemons?" 

The  lemons,  however,  did  not  turn  up. 
Aunt  Susan  was  inconsolable  until  somebody 
suggested  that  lemons  might  be  had  on  board 
the  Oceatiic. 

The  pier  was  crowded  with  porters  car- 
rying baggage,  florists'  boys  with  baskets  of 
flowers  and  bouquets^;  fathers,  mothers,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters, — all  taking  leave  of  people 
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about  to  depart.  Above  the  clamor  sounded 
the  notes  of  a  brass  band  stationed  on  a  tug- 
boat, which  had  been  hired  by  some  New 
Yorkers  to  escort  a  celebrity  down  the  bay. 
This  music  quite  extinguished  any  symptoms 
of  homesickness  the  young  people  were  be- 
ginning to  feel.  Jimmy  Brogan's  sadness  was 
returning,  but  the  gay  scene  around  him  made 
him  forget  it  for  a  moment. 

At  last  they  were  on  board.  The  decks 
were  crowded.  Aunt  Susan  went  below  with 
Elise,  Elizabeth,  and  Lucy,  to  look  at  their 
berths.  Elise  flatly  declared  that  she  would 
not  sleep  in  such  a  little  place.  Why,  it  was 
no  better  than  a  board  put  up  against  the 
wall !  Besides,  the  sea  might  run  in  through 
the  port-hole  and  drown  her!  The  stewardess 
had  to  be  sent  for,  and  Elise  insisted  on  stat- 
ing her  objections  to  her.  Couldn't  she  have 
a  larger  bedroom  ?  she  demanded.  The 
stewardess  smiled,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the 
best  berths  on  board.  Elise  was  left  alone, 
lamenting. 

Aunt  Susan  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  bought  no  steamer-chairs.  Steamer- chairs 
are  a  necessity,  she  knew;  for  there  are  none 
provided,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  stand  on 
deck  or  to  borrow  somebody's  else  chair.  She 
saw  some  for  sale  on  the  pier,  and  Jimmy 
volunteered  to  go  down  and  get  them  for  her. 
She  hastily  counted  her  flock  and  gave  him 
some  money. 

"  Do  not  forget  to  buy  one  for  yourself," 
she  said. 

Jimmy  blushed.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  aff  jrd 
it,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  you  must  buy  one!"  cried  Aunt 
Susan.  "You  must!  You  can  buy  it  for  me, 
and  keep  it  until  I  want  it." 

Jimmy  took  the  amiable  lady  at  her  word 
and  bought  the  steamer  -  chairs.  He  had 
hardly  regained  the  deck  when  the  word  was 
given,  and  all  strangers  prepared  to  leave  the 
steamer.  Aunt  Susan  was  hurried  away  by 
Mr.  Dufly.  She  went,  weeping.  The  girls  wept 
too.  Dick  pretended  to  be  looking  far  away 
toward  Coney  Island,  and  Jimmy  began  to  cry 
a  little  whtn  Aunt  Susan  kissed  him  good- 
bye with  the  rest. 

Slowly  the  Oceanic  parted  from  the  crowded 


pier.  The  band  played  "  Home,  Sweet  Home! " 
and  our  young  friends  suddenly  realized  that 
they  were  really  going  away.  The  purser,  Mr. 
Richards,  stepped  up  to  them  and  promised 
to  see  that  they  were  made  comfortable.  Eliz- 
abeth could  hardly  thank  him.  There  was  a 
great  lump  in  her  throat. 

Down  the  great  bay  they  glided.  The  pan- 
orama on  each  side  of  them  was  lovely. 
The  magnificent  city,  under  the  declining  sun, 
moved  farther  and  farther  from  them.  The 
wooded  banks,  the  forts,  the  strips  of  sand, 
the  summer  resorts  by  the  sea,  slipped  passed. 
At  dusk  glittering  lights  were  all  they  saw 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  dim  water.  Then  even 
Dick  felt  lonely.  He  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  be  back  at  Thornydale. 

The  dining-room  with  its  glitter,  and  the 
movements  of  the  swinging  shelves  holding 
bright  glass  and  silver,  helped  to  raise  their 
spirits.  Jimmy  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
seated  rear  some  people  he  knew.  A  lady 
tapped  him  on  the  arm.  He  turned :  it  was 
Mrs.  Drew.  She  smiled  at  him  and  said : 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  I  had  no  idea 
we  should  sail  on  the  same  vessel.  Are  )  ou 
not  afraid  of  the  sea?  " 

"No,"  said  Jimmy.  "Why  should  I  be? 
There  is  not  much  danger  now,  is  there?" 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be.  The  Spring 
has  opened,  and  I  think  that  there  have  not 
been  many  icebergs  on  the  track  of  our  steam- 
ers so  far  this  year.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  time 
to  cross  the  great  pond.  But,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "a  boy  that  has  such  strong 
faith  in  St.  Antony  must  have  stronger  faith  in 
God." 

"  I  have,  ma'am,"  answered  Jimmy.  "  My 
mother  has  always  said  that  we  are  as  safe 
on  sea  as  on  land,  if  we  are  in  the  grace  of 
God." 

Mrs.  Drew  sighed  a  little.  During  the  pause 
a  voice  was  heard  saying, 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  good  time 
for  crossing  the  ocean,  but  we  forget  the  raft." 

It  was  old  Mr.  Drew  who  spoke. 

"  If  we  should  happen  to  strike  some  of  the 
floating  logs — " 

Haifa  dozen  voices  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. And  he  proceeded  to  give  it,  beginning. 
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"I  assure  you  that  we  shall  be  in  great 
danger  for  some  days  to  come — " 

There  was  a  crash,  and  all  except  the  cap 
tain  started  to  their  feet. 

The  captain,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  frowned.  He  did  not  like  this  talk  about 
danger  at  the  dinner  table.  It  made  people 
nervous,  and  nervous  people  were  the  bane  of 
his  life. 

"Are  we  going  down?  Are  we  going 
down?"  demanded  Mrs  Drew.  But  her  hus- 
band's voice  reassured  her,  although  his 
accents  were  not  particularly  pleasant.  He 
spoke  from  the  floor.  The  waiters  ran  to  pick 
him  up,  and  while  they  were  about  it  they 
also  picked  the  pieces  of  a  goblet  which  Mr. 
Drew  had  carried  in  bis  hand  when  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  steamer  had  thrown  him 
down.  Old  Mr.  D  ew  was  in  a  bad  humor,  and 
his  fall  did  Yiot  S'  fren  it  He  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  and  after  a  time  confessed  that  he 
was  looking  for  lemons  when  he  fell. 

The  captain  lost  patience  at  this,  and  broke 
out,  imf  aMently : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  people  should  always 
insist  on  looking  for  things  that  are  before 
their  eyes.  If  you  observe  the  pyramid  of  fruit 
in  the  centre  of  the  table  you  will  see  half 
a  dozen  lemons  You  may  be  sure  you  will 
always  find  everything  that  is  necessary  on  a 
well-appointed  steamer." 

Mr  Drew  grumbled  out  that  he  did  not  see 
any  lemons,  and  relapsed  into  silence 

When  dinner  was  over  the  children  went 
on  deck  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  calm, 
serene.  The  crescent,  slender  and  silver — as 
we  .see  it  in  Murillo's  famous  picture  called 
the  Immaculate  Conception, — sent  a  soft  light 
through  the  air,  which  was  slightly  hazy. 

D  ck  was  curious  a^out  the  raft.  He  waited 
until  he  saw  Mr  Drew  carefully  wrapped  in 
his  shawls  an  1  deposited  in  his  chair  on  deck 
before  he  ventured  to  approach  the  old  gen 
tleman 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  about 
that  raft." 

"  Don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Drew,  shortly 

"I  thought  you  said — " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  I  tell  you. 


I  wish  I  did.  It's  somewhere  on  the  ocean. 
We'll  probably  meet  it,  and  then — well,  we'll 
know  it  thenl'  he  added,  grimly. 

Dick  began  to  feel  cold  chills  creeping 
down  his  back.  What  could  the  old  gentle- 
man mean? 

Jimmy  and  Bernard  came  over  to  Mr. 
Drew's  chair.  The  sight  of  Jimmy  seemed  to 
put  him  in  a  good  humor. 

"There's  a  boy  that  doesn't  ask  questions, 
so  I'll  tell  him  about  the  raft.  Sit  down  here," 
he  said,  pushing  his  footstool  forward.  Jimmy 
took  it.  "The  raft  is  mine.  It  consists  of  over 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  lumber,  which  I 
had  welded  together,  and  which  was  to  be 
towed  to  New  York  But,  through  some  mis- 
chance, the  vessel  to  which  it  was  attached 
lost  it  in  a  storm.  The  raft  is  made  up  of  huge 
logs.  If  it  separates  and  even  one  of  those 
logs  strikes  our  steamer,  it  will  knock  a  hole 
through  her.  As  it  will  probably  occur  at 
night,  we'll  all  go  down." 

Bernard  Thorndyke  turned  pale.  But  a 
glance  at  the  calm,  sparkling  sea  made  him 
feel  courageous.  Surely  nothing  dreadful 
could  happen  on  such  a  night! 

"It's  a  great  loss  to  me,"  continued  Mr. 
Drew ;  "and  I  am  going  to  Liverpool  to  see  if 
I  can  not  hire  some  cruisers  to  look  for  it.  I 
have  already  offered  a  handsome  reward.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  this  is  not  the  first  raft  I've  lost  .\ 
A  bigger  and  more  valuable  one  served  me  the  ? 
same  trick  three  years  ago.  The  most  curious 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  has  never  broken  to 
pieces — or,  at  least,  the  pieces  have  never  been 
sighted  by  any  passing  vessels.  But,  I  tell  you, 
boys,  if  we  strike  either  of  those  rafts  we're 
gone!" 

Bernard  shuddered.  Dick  began  to  calcu- 
late what  amount  he  would  deserve  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  raft  sometime,  and  in 
towing  it  to  shore.  Jimmy  said  a  prayer  to 
Mary  Star  of  the  Sea.  Suppose  he  should 
never  see  his  mother  again! 

(to  be  continued*) 


The  real  honor  that  we  should  render  the 
saints  is  to  imitate  them.  Their  relics  invit 
us  to  follow  their  exAmple;  we  should  offer 
them  a  living  reliquary — the  heart. — Bossuet. 
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The  Pope  Speaks  to  Us. 

HE  last  Papal  Letter,  beginning  Exe- 
uHfejam  anno,  is  an  analysis  of  the 
evils  of  our  time,  and  such  an  analysis 
as  none  but  the  divinely  inspired  could  make. 
If  our  English-speaking  peoples  were  not 
blinded  by  the  craze  of  frivolous  newspapers 
and  books,  this  important  document  would 
be  read  as  "  Robert  Ellsmere,"  or  any  book 
in  vogue,  is  read  by  almost  every  man  and 
woman  that  can  read.  But  the  voice  of  the 
Shepherd  is  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Thoughtful  men  all  over  the  world  see 
the  evils  the  Holy  Father  points  out,  but 
they  do  not  offer  any  remedy.  An  English 
leader-writer,  who  seems  impressed  with  the 
immense  value  of  this  Encyclical,  compares 
the  condition  of  modern  society  with  that 
which  existed  previous  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary,"  the  Holy  Father 
says,  "  vice  haying  obtained  such  a  mastery, 
that  each  person  should  manfully  guard 
against  the  allurements  of  luxury;  and  since 
there  is  on  all  sides  such  an  insolent  ostenta- 
tion in  the  enj  jyment  of  position  and  wealth, 
the  mind  must  be  fortified  against  the  sumpt- 
uous attractions  of  riches,  lest  coveting  those 
^things  which   are  called  goods,  but  which 

in  not  satisfy  it,  and  which  soon  pass  away. 
It  lose  an  unfiiling  treasure  in  heaven.  Finally, 

is  likewise  to  be  deplored  that  vile  opinions 
ind  e.Kampies    have  been   so   successful    in 

lervating  men's  minds,  that  many  are  now 


almost  ashamed  of  being  called  Christians  and 
of  leading  a  Christian  life;  a  feeling  which 
either  springs  from  abandoned  wickedness  or 
the  most  inert  sloth, — both  detestable,  both 
such  that  no  greater  evil  could  happen  to 
man.  For  what  means  of  safety  could  remain 
or  in  what  would  men  place  their  hope  if  they 
ceased  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
refused  to  live  openly  and  constantly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ?  It 
is  a  common  complaint  that  the  age  is  sterile 
of  brave  men.  Let  Christian  customs  again 
flourish,  and  firmness  and  constancy  will  be 
restored  to  men's  minds." 

Unfaith  and  luxury,  so  marked  before  the 
outbreak  of  "93, are  now  rampant  in  society  all 
over  the  world.  Generally,  Americans  are  in 
the  habit  of  fancying — or  at  least  asserting — 
that  society  here  is  free  from  the  rottenness 
of  luxury,  and  from  that  active  infidelity  which 
brought  chaos  on  the  most  highly  civilized  of 
nations  since  Athens  put  its  stamp  on  civili- 
zation. And  when  the  Pope  writes  an  encyc- 
lical, though  we  read  it  and  revere  its  words, 
yet  we  apply  them  to  France  or  Italy  rather 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Father  in  his  recent  letter  hit  us  hard. 

As  the  amiable  and  polished  aristocrats 
in  the  Oeil  de  Bceuf  miAt  playthings  of  the 
books  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  and  con- 
doned infidelity  so  long  as  it  wa-;  elegant  and 
fashionable — "poison  in  a  Venice  glass," — so 
Americans  have  come  to  forgive,  even  to 
caress,  infidelity  if  it  be  clever.  An  infamously 
blasphemous  lecturer  is  applauded,  over- 
whelmed with  invitations  to  dinner;  his  name 
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is  as  well  known  in  our  large  cities  and  his 
presence  as  eagerly  welcomed  as  was  Vol- 
taire's in  Paris  when  Marie  Antoinette  was 
tempted  to  receive  the  ape  of  French  scepti- 
cism with  honor.  She  suffered  for  her  tender- 
ness to  the  fashionable  belief,  and  with  her 
suffered  a  crowd  of  time-servers,  Christians  in 
name  only.  Our  famous  infidel  is  not  as  clever 
as  Voltaire;  his  crudity  and  ignorance  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  polished 
French  salon.  But  he  is  a  caricature  of  the 
French  infidel.  Voltaire's  grin  becomes  on  his 
lips  the  laugh  of  a  yokel,  Voltaire's  sneer  a 
guffaw,  Voltaire's  epigrams  newspaper  jokes, 
and  Rousseau's  sentimentality  a  new  form 
of  "human  sympathy"  which  condones  all 
things  sinful  by  "suppressing  sin."  But  the 
spirit  is  the  same,  the  effect  must  be  the  same. 

As  for  the  "insolent  ostentation"  of  which 
the  Holy  Father  speaks,  it  is  everywhere. 
Catholics  have  no  love  for  that  spirit  of  pov- 
erty which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  inculcated. 
We  need  particularly  the  command  which  the 
Pope  lays  upon  us  to  offer  an  example  ot 
simplicity  to  our  neighbors.  As  we  lose  the 
traditions  of  a  more  elegant  condition  of  so- 
ciety, we  believe  more  and  more  that  vulgar 
show,  gorgeous  decorations,  extravagant  din- 
ners, and  houses  made  fine  only  to  outdo  our 
neighbors,  are  not  "  insolently  ostentatious," 

Americans  are  not  forced  by  society  to  do 
these  things.  They  have  no  rank  to  support. 
They  are  not  obliged  by  the  traditions  of  a 
line  of  ancestors  to  keep  up  big  establish- 
ments. If  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVI.  flaunted  their  splendor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poor,  they  had  at  least  this  ex- 
cuse— that  false  traditions  had  made  them 
believe  that  rank  was  a  sort  of  religion.  But 
what  had  some  extenuation  in  the  case  of 
the  noble  Seigneur  de  Lambelle  in  1775  is 
inexcusable  in  the  rich  Mr.  John  Jones  in 
1889,  who  has  been  poor,  and  who  knows  the 
feelings  of  the  poor.  Let  us  remember  that 
it  is  our  children  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  our  easiness  of  conscience  and  our 
"ostentatious  insolence";  ^nd  the  Infallible 
Pope  5ays:  "There  is  one  thing  We  wish  to 
be  well  understood,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  which 
history  is  full  of  examples — that  evil  deeds 


will  one  day  or  other  have  to  be  atoned  for^ 
and  that  the  more  grievously  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  allowed  to  last 
We  may  derive  great  consolation  from  that 
saying  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  'AH  things  are 
yours;  but  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's.'  That  is  to  say,  the  course  cf  earthly 
things  is  so  directed  and  governed  by  the 
hidden  will  of  Divine  Providence  that  what- 
ever happens  to  man,  all  things  minister  to 
the  glory  of  God  Himself,  and  are  conducible 
to  the  glory  of  those  who  truly  and  from 
their  heart  follow  Jesus  Christ,  The  Church 
is  the  mother  and  nurse,  the  leader  and  guar- 
dian of  all  these  things.  As  she  is,  therefore, 
intimately  united  in  unchangeable  love  with 
her  Spouse,  so  she  is  joined  with  Him  by  the 
companionship  of  battle  and  the  common 
enjoyment  of  victory," 

The  Encyclical  which  contains  these  words 
ought  to  be  read  and  re-read,  commented  and 
re-commented  on,  by  Catholic  teachers.  It 
touches  the  sore  spots  in  modem  civilization 
— unbelief  and  materialism. 

There  is  rapidly  growing  up  among  us  a 
generation  of  unbelievers.  They  are  tolerant, 
it  is  true;  they  do  not  hate  Our  Lord:  they, 
so  far  as  they  can,  simply  ignore  Him.  They 
are  pagans  of  the  Epicurean  sect.  Luxury  i» 
their  object  in  life ;  to  outdo  their  neighbors 
in  show,  a  duty.  In  Europe,  among  the  rich, 
the  rights  of  the  poor  are  acknowledged.  Here 
the  poor  have  no  rights.  Dives,  grown  rich 
suddenly,  casts  out  the  remnants  of  his  feast 
from  the  banqueting-hall,  and  forgets  the 
shrinking  creature  without.  He  forgets  that 
the  poor  have  rights;  but  God  does  not  forgets 

The  Holy  Father's  letter  on  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  has  a  fitting  corollary  in 
Exeunte  jam  anno.  In  one  he  recommends 
the  devotion  and  simplicity  of  St.  Frstncis ;  in 
the  other  he  tells  us  that  we  Catholics  need 
to  set  an  example  to  an  infidel  and  luxurious 
world  of  the  Franciscan  virtues. 


We  should  never  sin  if  we'would  always 
have  before  our  eyes  the  last  judgment,  and 
even  our  own.  The  great  agsizes  of  the  Valley 
of  Josaphat  begin  for  us  each  evening. — Mme^ 
Swetchine.  'y 
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"He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep."* 


BY  HARRIET  M.  SKIDMORB  (MARIB). 

NEAR  a  sweet  hamlet  in  the  "Sunset  Land ' ' 
An  honored  friend  hath  built  her  fair  abode, 
Where  stately  trees  in  loyal  legions  stand 

To  shield  its  graces  from  the  staring  road. 

And  'neath  their  shade,  upon  the  spacious  lawn, 

(t'  Ne'er  roamed,  I  ween,  a  nobler,  sweeter  guest 

Than  she  who  came,  not  many  years  agone. 

With  her  loved  hero  to  our  Golden  West. 

Ah  !  'mid  the  garlands  of  his  proud  renown. 

His  laurels  woven  in  the  hard-won  strife, 
How  purely  gleamed  her  halo-circled  crown, 

The  stainless  blossoms  of  her  saintly  life ! — 
Whose  snowy  petals,  fresh  with  dews  of  grace. 

Serenely  shone  within  the  noontide  glare, 
Enriched  with  bloom  the  worldly  desert-place, 

And  shed  sweet  fragrance  o'er  its  fetid  air. 

Well  I  remember  that  fair  summer  day. 

When  (as  we  chatted  with  our  pure- souled  guest. 
In  gentle  scorn  of  Fashion's  vain  array. 

And  the  base  objects  of  its  ceaseless  quest). 
She, smiling, said:  "Besides  the  higher  claim 

Of  blest  home  duties  and  the  laws  divine. 
Another  bar  unto  the  dazzling  name 

Of  worldlings'  queen  forever  must  be  mine. 
For  long  ere  Night  hath  reached  her '  witching  hour' 

I  feel  a  numbness  o'er  my  senses  creep; 
To  break  that  spell  no  gayest  feast  hath  power : 

E'en  at  the  revel's  height  I — fall  asleep!  " 
Then  spake  our  hostess,  in  a  soft  aside: 
"  Those  merry  words  recall  a  picture  fair. 
Full  well  it  shows  how  guileless  peace  doth  bide 

E'er  undisturbed  within  that  spirit  rare. 
Once,  when  amid  a  varied  throng  she  sailed 

On  homeward  voyage  from  our  Golden  West, 
A  furious  storm  the  crowded  bark  assailed. 

And  tossed  it  madly  o'er  the  billows'  crest. 
In  bravest  hearts  wild  terror  and  despair 

Then  fiercely  reigned,  and  with  the  howling  gale 
Were  blent  the  tones  of  anguish-laden  prayer. 

The  shriek  of  frenzy  and  the  hopeless  wail. 
One  heart  alone  was  calm  as  summer  sea; 

And  when  her  wonted  hour  of  slumber  came. 
One  saintly  pilgrim  murmured  trustingly, 
*  The  rest  Thou  send'st  I  give  my  wearied  frame, 

♦  These  lines  were  suggested  by  an  incident  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  Ewing  Sherman. 


0  Heavenly  Father !  And  if  Thou  this  night 
Wilt  make  ray  grave  within  the  stormy  deep, 

1  bow  in  homage  to  Thy  boundless  might. 

And,  safely  sheltered  by  Thy  mercy,  sleep.' 
Then  calmly,  softly,  as  the  sinless  child, 

She  slept,  submissive  to  her  Master's  will. 
Lo !  when  she  woke  the  cloudless  morning  smiled. 

For  Love  had  whispered  to  the  storm,  *  Be  still  I ' " 

O  scene  sublime !  true  picture  of  the  life 

That  passed  thus  calmly  to  its  peaceful  close, 

And,  while  yet  raged  the  worldly  storm  and  strife, 
Serenely  sought  its  angel-watched  repose. 

O  trusting  heart !  forever  mayst  thou  rest 
In  perfect  peace,  in  "slumber  grand  and  deep,* 

Where  storms  ne'er  rise,  and  by  still  waters  blest, — 
The  Master  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep"! 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


by  kathleen  o  meara. 

(Continued.) 

THE  friend  and  biographer  of  M.Vianney, 
the  Abbe  Monnin,  while  staying  at  the 
presbytery  during  a  mission  which  inaugu- 
rated the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration  at  Ars, 
was,  early  one  morning,  on  leaving  his  room, 
met  by  a  smell  of  burning  that  almost  suffo- 
cated him.  He  hurried  out,  crossed  the  square 
to  the  church,  sard  Mass,  heard  confessions 
until  seven  o'clock,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
presbytery,  where  he  found  a  crowd  gathered, 
and  great  confusion  prevailing.  He  fancied 
some  accident  had  happened,  but  on  ap 
proaching  the  crowd  he  saw  they  were  laugh- 
ing and  joking.  "What  is  the  matter?"  he 
inquired. — "What!  Don't  you  know  that  the 
devils  set  fire  to  M.le  Cure's  bed  last  night? 
Look  and  see ! " — "  I  looked,"  continues  the 
biographer,  "and  through  the  door  I  saw 
the  men  carrying  out  the  charred  remains  of 
furniture.  I  went  in  and  hurried  up  to  the 
Cure's  room,  where  everything  showed  traces 
of  a  recent  fire.  The  bed,  the  curtains,  a  few 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  som< 
ings  on  glass  that  the  Cuie  wj 
and  had  refused  to  sell  becau/ 
leave  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
all  were  consumed.  The   fire^ 
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before  the  shrine  of  St.  Philomena And  it 

is  a  most  remarkable,  in  a  sense  a  miraculous, 
fact  that  the  fire  did  not  communicate  itself 
from  the  thick  serge  curtain  to  the  flooring, 
which  was  so  old  and  smoked  that  it  ought 
to  have  blazed  up  like  straw." 

The  Cure  himself  passed  through  the  men 
who  were  carrying  away  the  burnt  rubbish, 
but  he  took  no  more  notice  of  the  affair  than 
if  they  had  been  digging  on  the  road.  Abbe 
Monnin  went  into  the  sacristy  after  him,  and 
found  him  signing  pictures  for  his  orphans. 
Suddenly  the  Cure,  holding  the  pen  sus- 
pended, looked  up  at  him,  and,  fixing  one  of 
his  deep,  sweet  glances  on  him,  said :  "  I  had 
been  asking  this  grace  for  a  long  time  of  Our 
Lord,  and  He  has  at  last  heard  me.  I  think  I 
am  now  the  poorest  man  in  the  parish;  for 
every  other  man  has  a  bed,  and  I,  thank  God, 
have  no  longer  one."  Then  he  went  on  cheer- 
fully signing  the  pictures  that  were  being 
handed  in  to  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Abbe  Monnin  spoke  to 
him  about  the  fire,  and  asked  him  if  he  really 
thought  it  was  the  work  of  the  demon.  He 
replied  emphatically,  but  quite  coolly :  "  Oh, 
my  friend,  the  thing  is  very  plain!  As  he 
could  not  burn  the  man,  he  gave  himself  the 
pleasure  of  burning  his  bed.  He  is  in  a  rage. 
That  is  a  good  sign:  we  are  going  to  get 
money  and  sinners."  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  remarked :  "  Nothing  makes  the  devil 
so  angry  as  when  he  sees  this  same  money 
that  he  uses  for  corrupting  and  losing  souls 
turned  by  us  into  the  means  of  saving  them." 
It  happened  as  he  foretold,  A  great  con- 
course of  penitents  came  to  Ars  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  next  few  days,  and 
alms  poured  in  abundantly  for  the  mission 
work.  The  Cure  was  heard  to  say  on  this  occa- 
sion also  that  few  things  were  moie  intolerable 
to  the  demons  than  tlie  Forty  Hours*  Ado- 
ration, because  of  the  torrents  of  grace-that 
flowed  out  on  sinners  from  the  devotion. 

It  was  often  asked  of  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  persecution  which  the  servant 
of  God  suffered  from  the  evil  spirits,  whether 
Satan-  ever  appeared  to  him  in  a  visible  form. 
H^  himself  related  that  he  one  morning  saw  a 
mohstrous  black  dog,  with  flaming  eyes  and 


hair  standing  up  like  bristles,  tearing  the  earth 
off  the  grave  of  a  man  who  had  died  without 
confession.  He  said  that  this  sight  frightened 
him  terribly. 

He  confessed  to  another  priest  that  evil 
spirits  used  to  fill  his  room  in  the  form  of 
bats,  and  in  such  quantities  that  the  walls 
were  black  with  them.  He  had  a  horror  of 
these  creatures,  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  them. 
What  was  more  repugnant  to  him  than  bats 
were  rats;  the  evil  spirits  sometimes  took 
the  form  of  these  vermin,  and  used  to  run 
over  his  face  when  he  was  in  bed,  hissing 
hideously.  When  those  who  heard  the  noises 
with  which  the  demons  made  night  terrible 
in  the  presbytery  asked  the  servant  of  God  if 
he  was  not  in  mortal  fear  of  these  awful  tor- 
mentors, who  howled  like  wolves  at  his  door, 
or  shrieked  and  barked  like  night-birds  and 
dogs,  he  would  shake  his  head,  and  answer 
with  a  smile :  "  They  can  not  do  us  any  real 
harm;  we  can  laugh  at  them.  While  God  keeps 
us  we  are  in  no  danger :  nothing  can  hurt  us. 
He  is  more  powerful  than  the  grappin." 

And  yet  he  was  naturally  timid,  and  from 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  nerves,  in- 
creased by  his  austerities,  he  was  more  liable 
than  others  to  become  the  prey  of  nervous 
terrors.  But  his  soul  dwelt  in  a  region  above 
the  reach  of  natural  fears;  if  it  had  not  been 
so  these  extraordinary  trials  must  have  un- 
hinged his  mind.  God  had  great  designs  on 
the  humble  priest,  and  in  order  to  perfect 
his  holiness  He  permitted  him  to  be  tempted 
beyond  what  ordinarily  holy  souls  could  have 
borne.  These  trials  lasted  over  thirty  years. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
that  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  delivered  from  them, 
and  then  only  partially. 

Yet  all  through  these  years  he  was  the 
guide  and  comforter  of  others  through  every 
form  of  trial  that  souls  can  experience,  and 
the  chief  feature  of  his  direction  was  a  power 
of  consolation  that  seemed  to  take  the  suf- 
ferers into  an  atmosphere  beyond  this  world. 
The  anguish  of  despair,  which  for  such  a 
lengthened  period  he  suffered  without  inter- 
mission, never  betrayed  itself  in  his  counte- 
nance or  manner  toward  those  around  him. 
While  the  demons  m^e  him  see  hell  open 
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under  his  feet,  and  kept  hissing  into  his  car, 
"Your  place  is  ready  there!  We  are  waiting 
to  carry  you  off!"  the  servant  of  God  was 
able  to  pour  out  floods  of  consolation  on  souls 
struggling  under  temptation,  broken  with  sor- 
row, or  exasperated  by  the  battle  of  life ;  they 
invariably  came  away  consoled  and  fortified, 
and  saying  within  themselves,  "  How  happy 
must  be  this  man  of  God,  who  breathes  the 
very  peace  of  heaven  into  our  souls!"  Yes, 
it  was  truly  the  peace  of  heaven, — the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding, — the  peace  that 
comes  to  those  who  have  watched  with  Jesus 
through  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  and  drunk 
of  His  chalice,  and  climbed  up  to  Calvary  in 
His  footsteps. 

But  the  bitterest  of  all  trials  was  still  in 
store  for  the  Cure  of  Ars.  If  we  had  not  the 
history  of  all  the  saints  to  confirm  the  fact,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
priest  like  Abbe  Vianney — so  austere,  so 
humble,  so  surrounded  by  the  veneration  of 
all  who  were  witnesses  of  his  extraordinary 
holiness, — could  fall  a  victim  to  hatred  and 
calumny.  But  he  was  to  pass  through  this 
supreme  ordeal  which  God  reserves  for  the 
final  purification  of  His  servants.  There  is 
always  a  certain  class  of  human  beings  who, 
bdng  possessed  by  that  distinctively  demoni- 
acal characteristic,  the  deadly  sin  of  envy,  are 
maddened  by  the  sight  of  whatever  things  are 
high  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
in  others,  and  who  seek  to  pull  down  and 
blacken  all  who  are  above  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  vile  and  devilish  sin  is  not  confined 
to  evil  doers — to  men  and  women  who  lead 
bad  lives,  and  whose  wickedness  might  natur- 
ally feel  rebuked  and  shamed  by  the  white 
purity  of  God's  servants.  It  finds  a  place  some- 
times in  souls  that  are  honestly  virtuous  and 
full  of  zeali  These  were  the  persons  whom  God 
permitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  Cure  of 
Ars'  trial  in  order  for  his  greater  perfection. 

A  number  of  worthy  priests  were  blinded 
by  the  devil  to  such  a  degree  that  they  im- 
agined M.  Vianney  was  an  impostor.  When 
they  saw  their  flocks  filled  with  admiration 
of  his  holiness,  and  their  penitents  going  to 
seek  his  direction,  they  were  fired  with  jeal- 
ousy, and  became  a  prey  to  its  wicked  delu- 


sions. When  it  was  reported  by  trustworthy 
witnesses  that  the  demons  made  terrific  noises 
round  the  holy  man's  confessional  the  mo- 
ment criminal  sinners  entered  it,  and  that 
while  absolution  was  being  pronounced  upon 
them  the  noise  of  heavy  chains  falling,  as  if 
suddenly  struck  off,  became  audible  to  those 
around, — when  marvels  of  this  kind  were 
repeated  to  priests  who  had  failed  to  draw 
the  same  great  sinners  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  they  went  about  proclaiming  M. 
Vianney  a  fanatic  and  a  dupe  of  the  evil  spirits. 

Another  class  of  persons  who  swelled  false 
testimonies  were  well-meaning  but  flighty  and 
excitable  women  of  the  world.  These  ladies 
besieged  the  Cure  of  Ars  for  advice  in  their, 
often  imaginary,  trials  and  temptations.  The 
servant  of  God  had,  perhaps,  better  have  dis- 
missed them  with  the  short  attention  they 
deserved,  but  in  his  charity  he  tried  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  the  cross,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand; 
they  repeated  his  words,  generally  distorting 
and  exaggerating  them,  and  gave  scandal  by 
the  contrast  which  this  profession  of  mysti- 
cism made  with  the  vanity  and  sinful  frivolity 
of  their  lives. 

Good  priests  wrote  to  M.  Vianney  in  inso- 
lent and  abusive  terms.  "A  man  who  knows 
so  little  theology  as  you  ought  never  to  sit  in 
the  confessional ! "  was  the  opening  sentence 
of  one  of  these  letters.  And  the  Cure  of  Ars, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  unanswered  hundreds 
of  letters  full  of  reverent  entreaty,  found  time 
to  answer  this  rude  missive,  and  to  thank  the 
writer.  "  Oh,  how  I  ought  to  love  you,  my  dear 
and  much  respected  brother!"  he  exclaims; 
.  "you  are  one  of  the  few  who  know  me  thor- 
oughly. Help,  me  therefore,  to  obtain  the 
favor  I  have  been  so  long  seeking — namely, to 
be  replaced  in  my  position  here,  which  I  am 
indeed  unworthy  to  occupy  on  account  of  my 
ignorance;  and  that  I  may  be  free  to  with- 
draw into  a  corner  and  weep  over  my  sins." 

His  detractors  were  not  satisfied  with  insult- 
ing and  accusing  him  directly:  they  worked 
against  him  with  his  bishop,  and  left  nothing 
undone  to  induce  the  latter  to  dismiss  him 
from  Ars.  The  onset  was  so  fierce  at  one 
time  that  the  Cure  afterward  said:  "I  ex- 
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pected  from  one  day  to  another  to  be  put  to 
the  door  with  blows  and  kicks,  and  probably 
to  end  my  days  in  prison."  Happily  the  bishop 
was  a  wise,  enlightened  and  holy  man,  and 
soon  saw  through  the  tempest  raised  against 
his  saintly  priest.  He  met  his  clergy  one  day 
at  a  large  assembly,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
wish  you  were  all  afflicted  with  the  same 
madness  to  which  you  say  the  Cure  of  Ars  is 
a  victim ;  it  would  in  no  way  detract  from  your 
wisdom.  He  is  a  saint — yes,  gentlemen,  a  saint, 
whom  we  should  all  of  us  admire  and  take  for 
our  model." 

But  this  protection  and  testimony,  if  it 
curbed  the  folly  and  inconsiderate  malice  of 
his  brethren,  did  not  arrest  the  effect  of  their 
example  on  the  world, or  silence  evil  tongues; 
these  kept  on  stinging  and  stabbing  him.  He 
felt  it  all  keenly,  for  his  nature  was  sensitive 
and  his  heart  tender  as  a  woman's;  but  he 
never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  and  never 
would  suffer  a  word  against  the  people  who 
were  slandering  him.  Once  a  friend  exclaimed 
to  him,  indignantly:  "Such  calumnies  could 
only  be  invented  by  the  most  perverted  of 
men ! "  But  the  holy  man  answered,  gently : 
"  Oh,  no,  they  are  not  perverted ;  they  are  not 
wicked  at  all ;  it  is  simply  that  they  found  me 
out,  and  know  me  better  than  others ! "  But 
when  his  friend  retorted,  "  M.  le  Cure,  how 
could  they  reproach  you  with  having  led 
a  bad  life  ?  "  the  servant  of  God  replied  with  a 
sigh:  "Alas!  my  life  has  always  been  bad.  I 
led  in  those  days  the  kind  of  life  I  am  leading 
now.  I  was  always  good  for  nothing."  And 
so  it  was  all  through  the  trial :  to  unreason- 
able hate  and  devilish  rancor  he  opposed  the 
meekness  and  charity  of  an  angel. 

In  after  years  a  brother  priest,  who  had 
been  witness  of  the  persecution  he  had  under- 
gone, asked  M.  Vianney  if  it  had  not  troubled 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  "What!"  cried  the 
servant  of  God,  while  a  heavenly  smile  shojie 
upon  his  face,  "the  cross  trouble  the  peace 
of  my  soul!  Why,  it  is  the  cross  that  gives 
peace  to  the  world !  It  is  the  cross  that  must 
bring  it  into  our  hearts.  All  our  misery  comes 
from  our  not  loving  it.  It  is  the  fear  of  the 
cross  that  makes  the  cross.  A  cross  borne 
with  simplicity,  without  the  revolt  of  self-love 


which  exaggerates  every  pang,  is  no  longer  a 
cross.  We  pity  ourselves  for  suffering!  We 
ought  rather  to  pity  ourselves  for  not  suffer- 
ing, since  it  is  suffering  that  makes  us  like 
unto  Our  Lord.  I  don't  understand  how  a 
Christian  does  not  love  the  cross,  or  how  he 
flies  from  it.  To  fly  from  it  is  to  fly  from  Him 
who  was  fastened  to  it  and  died  upon  it  for 
love  of  us." 

The  Cure  of  Ars  was  spared,  it  is  true,  in 
this  crisis  that  trial  which  adds  such  unutter- 
able anguish  to  every  other  one :  he  was  not 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  divine  consolation ; 
he  was  never  compelled  to  cry  out  upon  the 
cross, "  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ? "  Another  person,  in  alluding 
to  this  time  of  trial,  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered having  ever  been  so  unhappy  under 
any  other  affliction.  He  replied :  "  I  was  not 
unhappy  under  it  at  all.  I  was  never  so  happy 
in  my  life.  God  used  to  grant  me  everything 
I  asked  of  Him  then."  He  was  never  heard  to 
say  anything  further  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  during  the  eight  years  that  slander 
and  hate  were  let  loose  upon  him  the  con- 
versions and  extraordinary  spiritual  graces 
obtained  at  Ars  increased  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. His  great  gift  of  miracles  dates  from 
this  period,  as  if  God  took  pleasure  in  glorify- 
ing His  servant  in  proportion  as  the  world 
and  the  demons  attacked  and  reviled  him. 

Little  by  little  God's  testimony  prevailed. 
Numbers  who  came  to  Ars  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity, or  full  of  prejudice  and  malice  against 
M,  Vianney,  were  converted  the  moment  they 
beheld  him.  The  angelic  sweetness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  childlike  gentieness  of  his  man- 
ner, the  melody  of  his  feeble  voice,  wrought 
upon  them  like  a  holy  spell — disarmed  every 
prejudice,  refuted  false  witness,  and  won  every 
heart.  Priests,  especially,  fell  conquests  to  the 
holy  magnetism  of  his  mild  blue  eyes;  and 
many  a  one  who  had  travelled  to  Ars  for  the 
purpose  of  upbraiding  him  fell  down  at  his  feet 
with  the  rude  word  unspoken,  and  asked  for 
his  blessing.  It  was  a  terrible  ordejil,  through 
which  his  heroic  love  of  the  cross  bore  him 
safely,  and  out  of  which  he  came  strengthened 
in  virtue  and  nearer  to  his  Lord  thaa  ever. 

(to  be  CON-Jj^NUED.) 
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BY    CHRTSTIAN    RBID. 


XXVI. 
TT  chanced  that  Cecil  on  returning  home 
1  from  the  hasty  visit  to  Kathleen  which  the 
latter  mentioned  to  the  Abbe,  found  a  large 
basket  of  hot  house  flo^vers  that  had  arrived 
for  her  during  her  absence.  Partly  a  feeling 
that  she  had  been  neglecting  Kathleen  lately 
— visiting  the  sin  of  the  brother,  or  her  own 
folly,  on  the  sister's  head, — and  partly  a  re- 
membrance of  the  wistful  look  on  Kathleen's 
face  as  the  girl  said,  "  I  see  so  little  of  you 
now!"  inspired  her  instantly  with  the  idea  of 
taking  some  of  these  flowers  to  Miss  Tyrcon- 
nel.  Therefore  on  their  way  to  the  dinner  to 
which  they  were  going  she  stopped  the  car- 
riage as  they  were  passing  Mrs.  Tyrconnel's 
apartment,  and,  after  a  word  of  explanation  to 
her  companions,  alighted  and  went  in  for  a 
moment  to  present  the  fragrant  offering. 

With  the  habit  of  familiarity  acquired  while 
Kathleen  was  ill,  she  did  not  cause  her  pres- 
ence to  be  announced  by  a  servant,  but,  pass- 
ing through  the  antechamber  alone,  lifted 
i}^t  portiere  and  entered  the  salon  during  the 
moment  of  silence  in  which  Tyrconnel  was 
wrestling  with  the  temptation  excited  by 
Kathleen's  words. 

His  head  was  bent,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
fire;  and  Kathleen  was  watching  him  with 
eager,  strained  gaze,  her  whole  attention  thus 
absorbed ;  so  that  neither  of  them  heard  the 
faint  rustle  of  drapery,  and  Miss  Lorimer  had 
advanced  half-way  across  the  large  room 
■when,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  leaping  flames, 
he  spoke. 

A  world  of  emotion  surged  through  her 
heart  as- his  words  cut  clearly  upon  her  ear — 
*'  No.  I  love  Cecil  Lorimer  with  the  one,  ex- 
clusive passion  of  my  life.  But  I  am  poor  and 
she  is  very  rich.  I  shall  never  ask  her  to  be 
my  wife." 

There  was  another  silence  of  scarcely  an 
instant's  duration;  but  how  much  of  thought, 
joy,  pain,  can  be  crowded  into  the  briefest 
measure  of  time  in  moments  of  strong  feeling ! 


Cecil's  first  consciousness  was  a  sense  of  ex- 
ultant happiness.  He  loved  her! — he  loved 
her !  And  swift  as  a  flash  her  heart  responded 
with  the  unuttered  but  passionate  cry,  "And 
I  love  you ! "  Then  came  the  recoil.  An  icy 
hand  seemed  to  seize  her  heart  and  still  its 
wild  throbbing,  restoring  as  by  magic  her 
presence  of  mind  and  composure.  She  saw 
that  neither  the  brother  nor  sister  was  aware 
of  her  presence,  and,  hoping  to  leave  the  room 
unperceived,  turned  to  go — or  rather  she  was 
about  to  turn;  for  so  entirely  were  her  thoughts 
now  awake  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment, 
that  she  lifted  carefully  the  folds  of  her  rus- 
tling silk  drapery  before  moving. 

There  was  a  slight  sound  caused  by  the 
motion  of  her  hand,  however,  and  it  attracted 
their  notice.  Both  glanced  up, and  there  before 
them  stood  Cecil,  looking  more  beautiful  than 
they  had  ever  seen  her  before;  for  she  was 
in  a  toilet  the  richness  of  which  adorned  her 
beauty  as  the  setting  of  a  diamond  enhances 
its  brilliance.  The  friends  to  whom  she  was 
going  being  country-people  of  her  own,  who 
were  aware  of  her  wealth,  she  was  reluctant 
to  appear  singular  in  their  eyes  by  dressing 
differently  from  what  had  been  her  custom 
when  they  saw  her  last;  and  this  feeling,  to- 
gether with  a  sort  of  reckless  indifference  as 
to  Tyrconnel's  opinion  now  that  he  knew  of 
her  wealth,  had  induced  her  to  yield  to  the 
persuasions  of  her  maid  with  regard  to  her 
toilet  for  the  evening.  And  so  she  wore  a  rich 
robe  of  white  silk  and  priceless  lace,  with 
gems  glittering  about  her  slender  throat  and 
on  her  arms,  from  which  a  light  wrap  had 
partly  fallen. 

As  Tyrconnel's  eye  rested  on  her  he  thought 
in  the  first  instant  of  his  gaze  that  such  a  radi- 
ant presence  must  be  a  vision  of  his  own  im- 
agination. But  this  fancy  was  dispelled  when, 
becoming  conscious  that  retreat  was  impossi- 
ble, she  moved  quickly  to  Kathleen's  side,  and 
laid  on  her  lap  a  magnificent  cluster  of  pearl- 
white  roses  which  she  had  been  carrying. 

"  I  called  just  a  moment,"  she  said,  in  almost 
her  ordinary  voice,  "to  bring  you  these.  I 
found  them  on  my  return  home,  and  their  per- 
fume reminded  me  of  you.  Good-bye  again. 
Good-evening,  Mr.  Tyrconnel." 
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She  bowed  slightly,  and  was  moving  away 
when  Tyrconnel  stepped  forward  and  stood 
beside  her. 

*'  Did  you  hear  my  last  words  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  very  quiet  tone — a  tone  so  quiet  that 
involuntarily  she  turned  to  him  to  reply;  and 
as  she  encountered  the  look  with  which  he 
was  regarding  her  a  vivid  color  leaped  to  her 
cheek  and  her  heart  beat  suffocatingly.  But 
she  controlled  herself,  and  answered  in  a  voice 
very  nearly  as  steady  as  his  own : 

"  I  heard  them,  yes ;  but  it  shall  be  as 
though  I  had  not.  It  was  my  fault — though 
by  accident — that  I  'stumbled  on  your  coun- 
sel.* I  have  to  apologize  for  entering  so  un- 
ceremoniously. I  will  not  do  so  again." 

"  Cecil ! "  he  cried. 

It  was  a  passionate  cry,  that  compelled  her 
eyes,  which  she  had  already  averted,  to  return 
to  the  gaze  that  he  was  bending  on  her ;  and 
during  a  passing  instant  they  stood  face  to 
face  —  Kathleen  meanwhile  regarding  them 
with  a  breathless,  indescribable  expression  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear.  For  the  first  time 
Tyrconnel  permitted  his  voice  and  his  eyes 
to  speak  the  language  of  his  heart;  and  there 
was  one — just  one — flash  of  response  in  the 
glance  that  met  his  own,  before  Cecil  turned 
coldly  away,  refusing  to  see  his  extended  hand. 

But  Kathleen  started  up,  sprang  to  her  side, 
and  seizing  her  hand  placed  it  in  that  of  her 
lover,  exclaiming, 

"  Gerald !  Cecil !  oh,  do  not  let  pride  stand 
between  you!  You  love  each  other!  What 
is  money  or  the  want  of  it  to  this  love?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Cecil,  looking  round 
at  the  pleading  countenance  of  the  speaker. 
"To  me  absolutely  nothing.  If  he  had  held 
out  his  hand  when  I  entered  this  room  I  would 
have  given  him  my  own  without  a  falter  of 
doubt  or  hesitation.  But  while  every  pulse  of 
my  heart  was  beating  for  him — and  he  must 
have  felt  and  known  it,  as  I  felt  and  knew 
that  his  was  beating  for  me, — he  was  coldly 
weighing  both  these  hearts  in  the  scale  against 
my  fortune  and  his  pride.  And  his  pride  out- 
weighed them.  And  he  thinks  that  he  is  not 
mercenary !  In  my  eyes  the  veriest  of  fortune- 
hunters  could  not  be  more  so!" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Tyrconnel,  in  a  low 


tone.  "  I  have  acted  most  unworthily  in  that 
I  have  allowed  a  thought  of — of  anything  to 
come  between  us.  In  my' inmost  soul  I  have 
felt  this.  But—" 

"  But  you  lacked  the  courage  to  incur  an 
unjust  judgment  of  the  world — " 

"  No !  "  he  interrupted,  speaking  quickly, 
almost  violently.  "It  was  not  the  world  I 
feared,  or  even  remembered  the  existence  of. 
It  was  of  yourself  that  I  was  thinking — it  was 
that  you  might  misinterpret  my  motives." 

"//  "  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  facing  round 
on  him  again,  her  eyes  blazing  with  indignant 
scorn.  "And  you  knew  me  so  little  as  thatt 
You  thought  I  would  suspect  you  of  wishing 
to  marry  my  fortune,  not  myself?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  a  dark  flush  mount- 
ing to  his  brow.  "I  was  blind  and  a  coward; 
I  see  that  now.  But,  O  Cecil,  if  I  had  dared 
to  believe  that  you  returned  my  love — " 

"  I  did  love  you ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
but  vehement  tone.  "  I  regarded  you  as  the 
one  man  who  ever  realized  my  ideal  of  all 
that  is  loftiest  in  faith  and  honor.  I  admired, 
I  revered,  I  /oved  you ! "  Her  voice  had  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  but  rose  again  as  she  added, 
with  intense  bitterness  and  disdain, "  But  that 
is  past.  I  will  tear  out  my  heart  sooner  than 
waste  its  love  longer  on  one  who  has  proved 
himself  so  unworthy  of  it  I " 

He  had  been  holding  her  hand,  without 
the  slightest  resistance  on  her  part,  ever  since 
Kathleen  had  placed  it  in  his  grasp ;  but  now 
she  hastily  disengaged  it,  and,  with  a  passion- 
ate gesture  as  of  tearing  out  and  casting  away 
her  heart,  turned  quickly  and  passed  from  the 
room. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  when  the  mind 
seems  gifted  with  a  double  consciousness,  it 
might  almost  be  said  a  double  individualism, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  exist  in  two  separate 
worlds  at  the  same  time — a  world  of  thought 
and  one  of  merely  mechanical  action.  It  was 
so  with  Cecil  Lorimer  during  the  evening 
which  followed  the  scene  just  described. 
Almost  blindly  she  made  her  way  down  the 
stairs  alone  on  leaving  Tyrconrfel,  the  latter 
not  attempting  to  accompany  her;  and  on 
gaining  the  open  air  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat  with  a  sense  of  suflbcation.  Her  heart 
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was  burning,  her  veins  throbbing,  her  nerves 
tingling  with  such  a  passion  of  mingled  and 
all  but  overpowering  emotion  as  had  never  in 
her  whole  existence  assailed  her  before.  In- 
dignation at  and  scorn  of  what  seemed  to  her 
so  cowardly  and  mercenary  a  spirit  in  Tyr- 
connel ;  keen,  cutting  disappointment  in  see- 
ing her  ideal  thus  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle 
of  lofty  faultlessness  on  which  her  imagination 
had  placed  him ;  a  bitter  sense  of  pain  as  she 
felt  that  the  opportunity  she  had  so  long  been 
seeking — to  use  the  talent  of  wealth  given  her 
— had  escaped  her  grasp  j  ust  when  she  thought 
she  had  at  last  secured  it;  and,  dominant  over 
all,  a  half- reluctant  and  yet  exultant  sense  of 
happiness  in  the  certainty  of  Tyrconnel's 
love, — all  these  conflicting  sentiments  were 
raging  in  her  breast,  while  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  gay  words  she  was  making  herself 
the  centre  of  attraction  and  admiration  in  her 
friend  Mrs,  Dormer's  salon.  So  easy  and  ap- 
parently natural  did  she  seem  that  even  Mrs. 
Severn  and  Miss  Marriott  were  deceived,  and 
thought  with  pleasure  that  the  slight  cloud 
which  had  lately  fallen  over  her  was  entirely 
dispelled. 

Not  so  Craven,  who  was  one  of  the  guests 
present.  He  had  been  watching  some  minutes 
for  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Severn's  party,  and 
though  it  was  not  Miss  Lorimer's  stately 
figure  that  his  eye  sought  first  when  the  three 
names  were  announced,  his  glance  was  in- 
stantly caught  and  riveted  by  the  bright  bloom 
of  her  cheek  and  the  unusual  animation  of 
her  manner.  "She  has  just  seen  Tyrconnel!" 
was  his  mental  comment;  "and  I  do  not  envy 
him  his  sensations  at  the  present  moment, 
judging  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes.  I  never 
saw  her  look  like  that  before."  An  hour  or 
two  later  this  astute  gentleman  said  to  Miss 
Marriott: 

"  Your  friend  is  a  beautiful  woman,  and, 

I  when  it  pleases  her,  a  charming  one.  But  I 
should  not  like  to  be  her  lover." 
To  which  observation  Grace,  though  in- 
clined to  resent  the  implied  censure  of  her 
friend,  made  no  reply;  as  she  felt  that  in 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject  she 
might  not  be  on  quite  safe  ground. 


conscious  of  that  reaction  after  strong  ex- 
citement which  had  been  very  familiar  to 
her  when  as  a  child  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
falling  into  violent  fits  of  anger,  but  which  for 
some  years  past  she  had  not  once  permitted 
herself  to  incur.  Nothing  taxes  the  vital  forces 
so  severely  as  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
intemperate  passion;  and  she  felt  this  very 
keenly  when,  to  her  great  relief,  she  at  length 
found  herself  in  the  carriage  on  her  return 
home.  A  sense  of  languor,  apathy,  profound 
depression  both  mental  and  physical,  had 
succeeded  her  late  unnatural  elation  of  mood. 
With  the  briefest  of  good-nights  to  her  friends, 
she  retired  at  once  on  reaching  their  apart- 
ment ;  and  so  thoroughly  overwearied  was  she 
that  her  head  had  scarcely  touched  her  pillow 
before  she  was  in  the  deep,  dreamless  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion. 

She  woke  the  next  morning  at  her  usual 
hour  of  rising  for  Mass — since  her  reception 
into  the  Church  she  had  been  very  punctual 
in  the  devout  performance  of  all  her  religious 
duties, — but  did  not  start  up  at  once,  as  was 
her  custom,  to  "  go  unto  the  altar  of  God."  A 
deadly  weight  and  oppression  of  soul  seemed 
to  paralyze  her  for  the  moment,  as  a  confused 
sense  that  there  was  some  pain  to  be  remem- 
bered, some  error  to  be  regretted,  perhaps 
atoned,  seized  on  her  first  waking  conscious- 
ness. An  instant  afler  Tyrconnel's  face,  in  all 
the  quick  succession  of  changes  that  had 
passed  over  it,  was  before  her:  its  first  ques- 
tioning, deprecating  glance  as  he  asked,  "  Did 
you  hear  my  last  words?"  the  mixed  pain 
and  ecstasy  that  flashed  to  it  on  the  red  tide 
of  his  heart's  blood  as  he  caught  her  own 
words  of  reply  to  Kathleen's  adjuration;  and 
the  white  despair  that  finally  settled  on  it  as  he 
writhed  beneath  her  ungenerous  reproaches 
and  scornful  renunciation  of  that  love, — re- 
proaches which  she  now  felt  to  have  been  both 
ungenerous  and  unjust,  though  then  they 
seemed  to  her  so  richly  merited.  How  could 
she,  she  asked  herself — a  great  wave  of  re- 
morse surging  to  her  heart, — how  could  she 
have  been  so  unreasonable, so  unjust, so  cruel, 
as  to  wonder  and  blame  him  for  what  would 
be  a  natural  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
honorable  man  of  unmercenary  character! 
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Oh,  that  she  could  that  moment  convey  to 
him  in  a  single  look  her  penitence  and  her 
entreaty  for  pardon !  He  would  forgive  her — 
she  was  sure  of  that.  There  was  in  him  no 
pettiness  of  soul  that  would  cause  him  to 
cherish  resentment.  She  rejoiced  to  think 
that  in  this  he  was  nobler  than  herself. 

She  rose,  dressed  hurriedly,  and  went  out 
unattended  into  the  sweet,  fresh  morning  air, 
to  a  church  near  by,  for  an  early  Mass.  And 
it  was  not  until  she  was  kneeling  close  before 
the  altar,  to  ward  the  end  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
when  she  heard  the  Domine,  non  sum  dignus! 
of  the  priest  at  his  Communion,  that  suddenly 
there  came  to  her  a  perception  of  having 
offended  against  God  as  well  as  against  her 
lover  in  the  hot  burst  of  anger  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  the  evening  before. 

It  was  a  bitter  moment,  in  which  she  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  that  in  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  Church,  and  seeking  shelter 
within  the  Fold  outside  which  there  can  be 
no  certainty  of  safety,  she  had  not  left  all  the 
faults  and  infirmities  of  nature  behind  her: 
had  not  put  off  nature  itself,  but  only  obtained 
the  grace  and  the  strength  to  combat  and 
overcome  its  evil.  She  had  been  so  determined 
to  preserve  her  baptismal  robe  unstained ;  it 
had  seemed  to  her  that  once  knowing  what 
was  required  of  her,  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
perform  this  requirement!  And  now  she  felt 
that  she  had  been  tried  and  had  failed. 

During  the  morning  she  went  to  the  Abbe, 
and  after  a  long  instruction  returned  home 
much  consoled  and  encouraged  with  regard 
to  both  her  spiritual  and  temporal  trouble. 
She  had  learned  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  had 
made  a  fervent  act  of  contrition;  and  she 
entertained  a  sanguine  hope  that,  though 
nothing  explicit  had  been  said  concerning 
Tyrconnel,  the  Abbe  would  exert  himself  to 
make  peace  between  them. 

(to   be  CONTIhfUED.) 


At  Benediction. 


Wordsworth,  watching  the  landscape 
coming  out  with  beautiful  clearness  after 
a  storm,  said:  "It  is  like  the  human  heart 
emerging  from  sorrow  shone  on  by  the  grace 
of  God." 


BY   THE   REV.  R.  J,  M'HUGH. 


AMYRIA.D  tapers  burn  and  blaze, 
Lord,  I  adore ! 
The  air  is  thick  with  fragrant  haze, 

Lord,  I  adore ! 
Lost  in  a  deep,  adoring  maze 
Of  wonder  and  of  love  I  gaze, 
While  rolls  the  organ's  tide  of  praise, 
Lord,  I  adore ! 

Prefigured,  promised,  and  foretold 
(Lord,  I  adore!) 

By  signs  and  symbols  manifold 

(Lord,  I  adore !) — 

By  bread  the  Prophet  ate  of  old, 

By  manna  rained  upon  the  wold ; 

Now,  throndd  in  Thy  house  of  gold, 
Lord,  I  adore ! 

What  though  before  these  eyes  of  mine 
(Lord,  I  adore !) 

No  form  of  majesty  doth  shine. 
Still  I  adore ! 

For  Crib  and  Cross  must  I  resign 

Should  Faith  to  erring  sense  incline; 

Humility  is  still  Thy  shrine. 

And  I  adore ! 

The  very  thought,  my  God,  that  awes 

(Lord,  I  adore !) 
Is  Thy  immunity  from  laws. 

Lord,  I  adore ! 
Shall  space  and  that  strange  pow'r  that  draws 
All  things  to  earth  bind  Thee,  because 
Dull  matter  must  admit  these  flaws? 
Lord,  I  adore! 

Still  sinks  and  swells  that  grand  old  hymn,* 

Lord,  I  adore ! 
Thro'  perfumed  clouds  the  lights  show  dim. 

Lord,  I  adore ! 
From  yon  horizon's  western  rim 
With  tender  tints  the  sunbeams  limn 
The  windows'  saints  and  seraphim, 
Lord,  I  adore ! 

The  priest  takes  down  the  Sacred  Host, 
Lord,  I  adore ! 


*  Tantum  Er^o. 
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I  feel  Thee — see  Thee,  Lord,  almost, 

And  I  adore ! 
My  heart,  no  longer  tempest-tossed. 
Deep  in  a  sea  of  bliss  is  lost, — 
O  could  I  now  yield  up  the  ghost, 
Aye  to  adore  I 


A  Memory  of  St.  Ursula. 


BV   OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


TO  the  northwest  of  the  great  Cathedral 
which  rises  over  all  things  in  Cologne 
stands  the  huqible  but "  centuries  old  "  Church 
of  St.  Ursula  It  is  not  the  oldest  of  Cologne's 
historical  churches ;  for  St.  Gereon's,  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena  in  the  year  308,  lies 
away  to  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  grand  old 
city,  where  the  emperors  of  Rome  had  built 
palaces  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ  was 
born  in  Bethlehem. 

Cologne — named  from  Colonia,  the  wife  of 
Claudius  Agrippa,  the  founder  of  the  city, — 
has  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of  Roman 
history.  Here  Agrippina.the  mother  of  Nero, 
was  bom;  here  Vitellius  and  Trajan  were 
proclaimed  emperor;  here  Constantine  the 
Great  built  a  mighty  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
while  his  imperial  mother,  St.  Helena,  was 
ordering  the  building  of  a  temple  to  the  honor 
of  God  in  memory  of  the  Theban  martyr  and 
hero,  St.  Gereon. 

Many  legends  of  the  holy  British  maiden, 
the  Princess  Ursula,  have  been  told  in  song 
and  story ;  but  the  strange  old  church,  with 
the  black  marble  sarcophagus,  upon  which 
rests  the  lovely  form  of  the  Saint  in  purest 
alabaster,  inspires  us  with  exceeding  pity  and 
wonder  at  the  firmness  and  courage  of  those 
young  martyrs,  her  companions,  so  true  to 
their  womanhood. 

I  History  tells  the  following  story: 
In  the  year  449  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
been  called  to  England  to  shield  the  Christian 
Britons  against  the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  whom 
they  forced  to  retire  to  the  North ;  but  seeing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  these  deliverers  decided 


own.  They  drove  away  the  Christians  of  South 
Britain,  or  murdered  them  in  their  homes. 
Many  fled  to  Gaul,  others  to  the  Lower  Rhine 
into  the  Roman  colony  at  Cologne.  Among 
the  latter  were  many  young  women  whose 
fathers  and  brothers  had  been  ^lain  by  the 
fierce  Anglo  Saxons.  One  of  these,  Ursula,  of 
royal  birth,  from  her  piety  and  gentleness 
seemed  the  leader  an4  model  for  her  compan- 
ions. Most  kindly  received  by  the  Romans, 
Ursula  soon  became  the  model  and  example 
to  all  the  women  of  the  city  of  her  adoption. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  Attila,  called  the 
Scourge  of  God,  we  learn  that  the  Huns,  who 
had  swept  down  from  the  Caspian  Sea  into 
Hungary,  decided  in  the  year  450  to  pass 
through  Southern  Germany  into  Gaul  and 
Italy.  Under  their  leader  and  King,  Attila, 
they  could  not  be  checked  by  a  few  Roman 
soldiers,  and  in  45 1  they  had  conquered  and 
laid  waste  Southern  Germany  and  Southeast 
Gaul,  and  advanced  to  the  city  of  Orleans. 
There  they  met  a  large  Roman  force  under 
Aetius,  together  with  the  Western  Goths  under 
Theoderic  their  King,  and  a  large  army  of 
Franks  under  their  King  Merovaeus. 

The  Huns  retired  to  a  large  plain  near 
Chalons-sur-Mame.  where  a  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Huns 
were  conquered  but  not  exterminated.  They 
retreated  northward  through  Belgium,  and 
eastward  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine.  Wherever 
they  passed,  murder,  slavery,  and  dishonor 
were  the  fate  of  those  they  met.  At  Cologne 
the  men  who  were  unable  to  conceal  them- 
selves or  fly  to  the  surrounding  forests  were 
massacred.  The  women  and  maidens  were  led 
to  a  plateau  toward  the  northern  gate,  and 
distributed  as  booty  to  the  brutal  soldiery. 
Among  these  captives  were  Ursula  and  the 
British  virgins ;  slavery  and  dishonor  awaited 
them  on  the  one  hand,  death  on  the  other. 
Encouraged  and  upheld  by  Princess  Ursula's 
resignation  and  constancy,  they  resisted  their 
brutal  captors,  and  met  the  murderous  arrows, 
clubs,  and  swords  of  these  barbarians.  St 
Ursula,  struck  by  an  arrow,  fell  in  the  midst 
of  her  companions. 

After  the  slaughter  of  these  innocent  women 
the  Huns  retired  from  Cologne  and  crossed 
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the  Rhine;  then  the  few  citizens  who  had 
concealed  themselves  came  out  and  met  the 
terrible  sight.  Some  of  the  victims  were  still 
alive  and  able  to  give  account  of  what  they 
had  witnessed,  St.  Ursula's  body  was  found, 
and  buried  on  the  spot  where  she  had  fallen 
surrounded  by  her  companions.  It  was  a  large 
field,  which  stretched  eastward  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  southward  as  far  as  the 
Roman  trench  surrounding  the  town. 

When  Cologne  was  rebuilt  the  glory  and 
veneration  of  these  martyred  women  spread 
abroad.*  A  church  was  built  on  the  field  of 
their  martyrdom,  and  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury called  the  Church  of  the  Virgins ;  since 
then  it  has  been  called  the  Church  of  St. 
Ursula.  In  former  times,  when  it  stood  outside 
the  city  walls,  it  was  exposed  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  frequently  destroyed  in  time  of  war. 

The  foundation  stones  of  the  present  church 
were  laid  in  1020;  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Old  Romaine  style  built  in  the  Rhineland.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  high  nave  and  two  side 
aisles  and  transepts;  but  the  galleries,  one 
above  the  other,opening  into  the  nave  through 
arches,  have  been  removed.  The  first  two 
stories  of  the  present  belfry  were  built  as  a 
vestibule  to  the  nave,  but  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  made  into  a  belfry.  The  present 
Gothic  chancel  was  built  about  the  time  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  was  consecrated,  f 


*  "A  company  of  11,000  females"  they  are  called 
in  an  old  German  chronicle;  it  was  later  maintained 
that  these  1 1 ,000  martyrs  were  all  British  virgins,  be- 
cause their  leader  Ursula  and  a  large  and  illustrious 
part  of  the  company  came  from  Britain, 

f  Since  the  year  922  a  convent  of  noble  women 
has  been  connected  with  this  church,  St.  Alice  lived 
here  until  980,  when  she  went  as  first  Abbess  to  the 
Convent  of  Vilich,  near  Bonn,  founded  by  her  father, 
Count  Megingoz.  In  1048  Queen  Richeza,  expelled 
from  Poland,  sought  asylum  here,  and  took  the  veil 
from  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  afterward  Leo  IX.  In 
the  twelfth  century  this  convent  was  transformed  into 
a  secular  convent  for  noble  ladies.  No  gentlewomen 
of  lower  rank  than  the  daughters  of  counts  were  ad- 
mitted,— they  went  to  the  sister  convent  of  Maximine, 
founded  in  1188.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  convent  and  property  were  confiscated 
and  annexed  to  state  lands,  and  the  Church  of  St, 
Ursula  made  the  parish  church  of  St.  Maria  Ablass, 
the  former  parish  church  of  which  had  been  taken 
■  down  on  account  of  its  decayed  state. 


But  few  works  of  art  adorn  the  church. 
On  the  inside  of  the  chancel  is  an  old  stone 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription ;  *  it  is  called  the 
Clementine  title  of  the  church.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  sacristy  is  a  small  stone  sarcoph- 
agus ;  it  is  the  coffin  of  Viventia,  the  daughter 
of  Pepin  Heristal,  Duke  of  Brabant  and  major- 
domo  of  the  Kings  of  the  Franks.  She  died 
at  Cologne  in  her  sixth  year  (a.  d.  644).  Her 
father  determined  she  should  be  interred  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgins ;  but  as  she 
could  not  be  buried  in  ground  made  sacred 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  her  body  was  placed 
in  this  little  stone  coffin  and  kept  in  the 
church  above  ground. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Ursula  is  of  black  polished 
marble.  It  encloses  the  stone  coffin  in  which 
the  body  of  the  Saint  rests.  This  coffin  was 
raised  above  ground  by  St.  Cunibert  in  the 
seventh  century.  A  full-sized  figure  of  St 
Ursula  in  alabaster  lies  on  the  tomb.  It  is  a 
beautiful  figure,with  a  face  of  saintly  repose.  A 
dove — emblematic  of  the  dove  which  hovered 
over  the  spot  where  she  fell  f — is  carved  at 
her  feet.  In  the  church  are  a  number  of  old 
pictures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  |  in  Byzantine 
style  of  painting.  The  picture  over  the  high 
altar,  by  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  §  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula,  and  sixteen  old  Ger- 
man pictures  portray  the  story  of  the  Saint 
and  her  companions. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  century — two  hundred 
years  after  their  martyrdom — that  the  bones 


*  Translation:  "Often  admonished  by  divine  vis- 
ions, and  by  the  consideration  of  the  majesty  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Holy  Virgins  who  appeared  to  him, 
Clematius,  a  nobleman  of  the  East,  according  to  vow 
thoroughly  restored  this  basilica  at  his  own  expense. 
But  if  any  one,  notwithstanding  the  majesty  of  the 
place  where  the  Holy  Virgins  shed  their  blood  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  should  dare  to  bury  any  person 
here,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  be  punished  by 
eternal  fire." 

■j-  Legend  tells  us  that  St.  Cunibert  was  led  to  her 
tomb  by  the  flight  of  a  white  dove  which  hovered 
over  her  body,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  bones 
of  the  companions  who  fell  beside  her.  This  tomb 
was  raised  by  John  von  Crane,  impAial  ambassador 
at  the  Westphalian  Congress  in  1659. 

X  Painted  in  1224.  Those  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are 
missing,  or  were  in  1885. 

\  Cornelius  Schutte.     .• 
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of  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions  were  dis- 
interred in  order  to  expose  them  to  public 
veneration.  The  disinterments  were  first  made 
in  the  interior  of  the  church,  afterward  out- 
side, where  the  convents  were  erected.  In 
1155a  general  disinterment  of  the  whole  field 
where  the  virgins  were  martyred  was  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Abbey 
of  Deutz.  It  lasted  nine  years,  and  many  thou- 
sand bodies  of  martyrs  were  disinterred  and 
given  to  the  reliquaries  of  various  churches 
in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  On 
the  skulls  found  near  the  body  of  St.  Ursula 
are  traces  of  the  martyrdom  suffered.  Thus 
we  still  may  see  the  head  of  St.  Christina  all 
stained  with  blood,  and  St.  Benedicta's  split 
open  with  sword  strokes ;  while  upon  the  fore- 
head of  St.  Artimia,  a  very  youthful  martyr, 
traces  of  club  blows  are  still  visible.  The  relics 
upon  the  walls  of  the  church  were  taken  from 
the  ground  of  the  church  itself  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  convents.  The  most  valuable 
are  kept  in  the  treasure-room,  called  the 
Golden  Chamber.* 

Here,  in  this  golden  treasure-room,  with  the 
relics  of  St.  Ursula,  are  remains  of  the  garment 
in  which  she  was  interred  after  her  martyr- 
dom, the  net  in  which  her  hair  was  confined, 
and  the  iron  point  of  the  arrow  with  which 
she  was  killed.  All  these  are  kept  in  richly 
jewelled  shrines  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
covered  with  enamel. 

Another  very  beautiful  shrine  is  that  of  St 
Hippolytus.  It  contains  some  of  the  relics  of 
the  martyr,  who,  formerly  jailer  to  St.  Lauren- 
tius,  was  converted  by  him  to  Christianity.! 
In  870  these  relics  were  brought  from  Rome 
to  the  Convent  of  Gerresheim  near  Dussel- 
dorf,  whence  in  922  they  were  brought  to 
Cologne.  X  The  cloths  in  which  the  relics  were 
wrapped,  ^nd  which  were  found  in  the  old 
shrine,  are  very  remarkable  pieces  of  work- 

'  *   Built  in   1644  by  the  imperial  ambassador  to 

Westphalia,  John   von   Crane,  and  his  wife   Marie 

IVerena  Hepenmiihlerin. 
f  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  258. 
J  When  the  Convent  of  Gerresheim  was  destroyed 
by  the  Hungarians,  the  nuns  of  the  convent  and  the 
relics  of  the  church  were  removed  by  Herimann  I., 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  the  convent  attached  to 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Saints. 


manship.*  They  are  pieces  of  silk  woven  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  seem  remnants  of  tapes- 
try framed  upon  the  wall,  f 

Caskets  of  rock-crystal  and  ivory  and  rare 
enamel,  ostensoria  of  gold  and  jewels,  reli- 
quaries of  silver  and  precious  stone?,  are  seen 
on  every  side;  in  the  midst  of  them  stands 
an  old  Eastern  water  jar,  the  size  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  as  containing  two  or 
three  Jewish  measures  apiece.  It  is  of  alabas- 
ter, and  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by 
a  knight  of  Cologne  in  1 378,  and  presented 
to  this  treasure-room  as  one  of  the  water  jars 
used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  % 

Rarely  beautiful  and  sacred  as  are  these 
relics  Ijept  in  the  Golden  Room,  it  is  a  relief  to 
return  to  the  shadowy  church  and  kneel  once 
more  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Ursula,  where  a  ray 
of  sunlight  seems  to  fall  from  Matins  to  the 
Vesper  hour ;  for  the  eastern  apse  sends  down 
the  first  gleam  of  morning  light,  and  the  sun- 
set rays  from  the  western  windows  stream 
over  the  pure  white  figure  at  rest  on  the  black 
marble  catafalque.  The  tomb  of  St.  Ursula, 
Princess  of  Britain,  is  the  loveliest  treasure 
•in  this  Church  of  the  Virgin  Martyrs, 

*  The  present  shrine  was  made  in  1871. 

f  The  large  one  represents  on  a  reddish  ground 
medallions  of  horsemen  fighting  with  leopards.  The 
silk  is  of  Roman  texture  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
oldest  of  the  kind  known.  The  drawing  resembles 
that  found  on  old  mosaic  pavements.  The  smaller 
wrap  shows  on  a  blue  ground  horsemen,  fancifully 
clothed  and  riding  on  winged  horses,  fighting  g^ffins ; 
above  them  are  leaping  stags,  below  them  lions  at  rest. 

J  One  of  the  handles  and  a  piece  from  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  are  broken,  but  these  are  safely  kept  and 
guarded  in  the  treasure-room  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 


At  our  morning  prayers  so  many  things 
loom  up  before  us  to  be  done  and  requiring 
dispatch — things  down -stairs  that  require 
immediate  attention,  appointments  to  be  kept, 
trains  to  be  caught,  etc.  We  tell  ourselves  we 
must  not  let  our  prayers  interfere  with  our 
duties,  we  must  not  be  late.  But  suppose  we 
were  to  take  note  of  how  many  times  stopping 
to  talk  with  a  friend  has  made  us  late  for  an 
appointment,  we  should  find  that  the  number 
of  times  when  converse  with  God  interfered 
was  very  small. — Rev.  G.  Kenny ^  S.J. 
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The  Story  of  St  Valentine. 


ST.  VALENTINE  was  a  priest  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  The 
holiness  of  his  life  was  well  known  through- 
out the  city,  and  at  length  its  fame  reached  the 
cars  of  the  Emperor.  The  Saint  was  arrested, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  after  an  imprisonment 
of  two  days  was  brought  before  Claudius, 
who  began  to  question  him.  "  Valentine,"  said 
the  Emperor,  "  why  do  you  not  wish  to  enjoy 
my  friendship?  Why  will  you  be  the  friend 
of  my  enemies?"  Valentine  nobly  replied: 
"Your  Majesty,  if  you  knew  the  gift  of  God 
you  would  be  happy,  and  your  Emjpire  as 
well.  You  would  then  abandon  the  worship 
you  pay  to  unclean  spirits  and  their  idols  that 
you  adore;  you  would  then  believe  in  one 
God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  Our  Lord." 

Whereupon  one  of  the  attendants  demanded 
of  the  holy  martyr  to  make  known  his  sen- 
timents in  regard  to  the  gods  Jupiter  and 
Mercury.  "They  are  miserable  wretches," 
replied  Valentine,  "  who  have  passed  their- 
whole  lives  in  sensual  pleasure."  Then  the 
courtier  immediately  cried  out  that  Valentine 
had  blasphemed  against  the  gods  and  against 
the  rulers  of  the  Republic.  However,  the  Saint 
continued  his  discourse  with  the  Emperor, 
who  listened  willingly,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
being  instructed  in  the  true  religion.  Valentine 
exhorted  him  to  do  penance  for  the  blood  of 
Christians  that  he  had  shed,  telling  him  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  be  baptized ;  for  he 
would  find  thereby  not  only  the  means  of  his 
own  salvation,  but  also  he  would  be  assisted 
in  strengthening  and  developing  his  Empire, 
and  be  enabled  to  obtain  great  victories  over 
his  enemies.  The  Emperor,  almost  persuaded 
by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  Valentine,  turned 
to  his  courtiers  and  said :  "  Listen  attentively 
to  the  holy  doctrine  that  this  man  teaches 
us."  But  the  prefect  of  the  city,  Calphurnius, 
at  once  cried  out:  "See  how  he  has  seduced 
our  prince!  Shall  we  abandon  the  religion 
that  our  fathers  have  taught  us  ?  " 

Claudius,  fearing  lest  these  words  should 
cause  trouble  or  provoke  sedition  in  the  city, 


consigned  the  Saint  a  prisoner  to  the  prefect, 
who  at  once  had  him  brought  before  the  judge 
Asterius,  to  be  tried  and  punished  for  sacri- 
lege. The  latter  took  Valentine  to  his  own 
house  to  examine  him  at  his  leisure  When  the 
Saint  entered  he  raised  his  heart  to  Heaven 
and  prayed  that  God  might  be  pleased  to 
enlighten  those  who  walked  in  the  darkness 
of  error,  and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  light  of  the  world. 

Asterius,  who  had  heard  this  prayer,  said 
to  Valentine:  "I  admire  your  prudence,  but 
how  can  you  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
light?  "—"  Not  only  is  He  the  true  light,"  an- 
swered Valentine, "  but  He  is  the  only  light 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world." — "  If  that  be  so,"  said  Asterius, 
"  I  can  easily  put  it  to  the  test.  I  have  a  little 
daughter  who  has  been  blind  for  the  past 
two  years.  If  you  can  cure  her  and  restore 
her  sight  I  shall  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  light  and  that  He  is  the  only  God,  and 
I  will  do  whatsoever  you  wish." 

The  child  was  then  led  before  the  martyr, 
who  placed  his  hands  upon  her  eyes  and 
prayed :  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  art  the  true 
light,  illumine  Thy  servant."  On  these  words 
she  immediately  received  her  sight.  Then 
Asterius  and  his  wife,  throwing  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  their  benefactor,  begged  of  him, 
since  through  his  favor  they  had  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  tell  them  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved.  The  Saint  com- 
manded them  to  destroy  all  their  idols,  to  fast 
for  three  days  to  forgive  all  who  had  offended 
them,  and  finally  to  be  baptized;  assuring  them 
that  by  these  means  they  would  be  saved.  As- 
terius did  all  that  was  commanded ;  he  set  at 
liberty  all  the  Christians  whom  he  held  as  pris- 
oners, and,  with  his  whole  family,  was  baptized. 

When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this  conver- 
sion he  feared  that  a  sedition  might  break  out 
in  Rome,  and  he  ordered  Asterius  and  all  who 
had  been  baptized  with  him  to  be  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  Valentine  himself  was,  for  a  long 
time,  kept  confined  in  a  narrow  cell ;  then  he 
was  beaten  with  rods,  and  on  the  t4th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  279  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  where  afterwards  a  church 
in  his  honor  was  erected  by  Pope  Theodore. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

There  may  be — we  doubt  not  that  there  are — 
many  noble  characters  among  the  E)nglish  Ritual- 
ists, but  that  body  as  a  whole  is  fatally  lacking  in 
logical  consistency.  Waat  arc  we  to  think  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  at  the  same  time  puts 
up  raemoriil  windows  in  his  church  to  those  two 
saintly  men  the  greater  part  of  whose  lives  was 
spent  in  championing  that  doctrine — Blessed 
John  Fis'ier  and  Sir  Thomas  More?  This  actually 
took  place  in  a  church  at  a  fashionable  P]  iglish 
watering-place,  and  elicits  from  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries the  very  natural  if  somewhat  sarcastic 
question,  "May  we  not  expect  to  see  shortly  a 
picture  of  Leo  XIII.?" 


Father  Conrardy,  the  assistant  priest  at  Molokai, 
in  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Europe 
says  of  Father  Damien:  "The  leprosy  is  taking 
its  course  with  him ;  by  turns  his  ears,  his  eyes,  his 
nose,  throat,  hands,  and  lungs,  are  attacked.  The 
poor  Father  has  suffered  much.  He  is  entirely  dis- 
figured; his  voice  is  almost  gone.  If  you  could 
see  him  as  I  do,  in  his  little  room,  lying  in  his  bed 
on  the  floor,  the  tears  would  start  to  your  eyes  at 
the  thought  that  he  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  afflicted  should  be  brought  to  so  dreadful  a 
condition,  and  that  so  little  can  be  done  for  his 
relief.  Happily,  the  good  Father  has  still  the  use 
of  his  hands." 


The  Cremationists  in  Italy  are  not  inclined  to 
let  an  opportunity  pass.  They  cremated  Gavazzi. 
Id  Como  an  artist  who  had  put  his  name  on  the 
rolls  of  a  cremation  society  before  he  had  seen 
the  Pope's  prohibition  of  the  practice,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Although  he  solemnly  repudiated  the 
Cremationists,  they  burned  his  body  all  the  same. 
And  yet  these  amiable  "reformers"  talk  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church ! 


Doctor  H^nri  Vergez,  who  died  a  few  months 
ago  at  Tarbes  in  France,  was  one  of  the  great 
witnesses  to  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
Lourdes,  and  one  who  will  ever  occupy  a  prom- 

Iinent  place  in  the  history  of  that  renowned  shrine. 
Soon  afier  the  wonderml  efficacy  of  the  waters  of 
Massabielie  became  known,  he  was  charged  by 
the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  to  make  a  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  cures  that  were  said  to  have  been 


selected  eight  cases  that  presented,  beyond  anj 
doubt,  a  supernatural  character.  Of  these  he  said 
in  his  report :  "  On  studying  these  eight  cures  one 
is  struck  by  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which 
they  have  been  effected ;  by  the  complete  opposi- 
tion to  all  therapeutical  methods  shown  in  their 
accomplishment,  and  the  contradiciion  they  give 
to  the  precepts  and  dictates  of  science;  by  the 
serious  nature  and  obstinacy  of  the  malady,  and 
the  car^  with  which  all  the  circumstances  are 
so  disposed  as  to  show  that  the  cure  effected  is 
clearly  something  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
Such  phenomena  are  beyond  the  judgments  of  the 
human  mind." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  i8S6,  Doctor  Verge* 
published  a  resumk  of  his  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience, which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  his  last 
will.  In  it  he  says:  "I  am  asked  what  I  saw  at 
Lourdes.  I  miy  answer  in  a  few  words.  In  ex- 
amining the  most  authentic  facts  that  were  above 
the  pDivar  of  science  and  art,  I  saw  and  touched 
a  divine  work — a  miracle.  I  saw  natural  water 
endowed  with  a  pDwer  superior  to  all  that  nature 
could  give,  and  possessing  a  conplete  diversity 
of  action.  That  water,  ever  the  same,  I  saw  pro- 
ducing supernatural  effects  differing  one  from 
another  and  without  any  analogy  between  them. 
It  snatched  a  child  from  the  jaws  of  death;  it 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  motion  to  the  paralytic; 
it  cured  diseases  pronounced  incurable  by  science; 
and  multitudes  of  other  effects  did  it  produce, 
widely  differing  in  their  nature,  but  all  clearly  es- 
tablishing the  truth  that  the  one  cause  from  which 
they  proceeded  could  only  be  supernatural." 


The  course  of  sermons  on  the  Attributes  of 
God  which  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Keane,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester,  Rome,  last  month, 
was  attentively  listened  to  by  large  congrega- 
tions. The  Italian  papers  describe  Bishop  Keane'a 
sermons  as  "models  of  restrained  power"  and 
"exquisite  but  strong  diction." 


"Some  Christian  Ideas,"  by  Miss  Katherine 
E.  Conway,  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  received  papers"  ever  read  before  the  Wom- 
an's Edu::ational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston. 
The  subject  was  treated  in  a  manner  as  novel  aa 
it  was  masterly.  Miss  Conway  illustrated  very 
happily  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  and  the  Motherhood  of  the  Church.  She 
was  listened  to  with  eager  attention  by  her  audi- 
ence, most  of  whom  differed  with  her  as  to  tht 
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faith  which  she  so  well  defended.  After  the  read- 
ing, according  to  custom,  many  and  various  ques- 
tions were  proposed  to  Miss  Conway.  The  wisdom 
and  directness  of  her  answers  were  apparent  to 
all.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  influence  of  a 
Catholic  lady  so  learned  and  pious  is  widespread 
and  growing. 

In  a  most  suggestive  and  eloquent  article  en- 
titled "Faith  and  Folly,"  by  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Vaughan,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  there  occurs  a  passage  which  shows  up  so 
admirably  the  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  too 
many  so-called  "scientists"  of  the  present  day, 
that  we  append  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  overrate  the  puny  achieve- 
ments of  physical  science.  The  learned  writer,  after 
speaking  of  the  mysteries  which  crowd  around  us 
at  every  step  we  take  in  any  path  of  investigation, 
remarks : 

"Yet  scientific  terms  are  no  expounders  of  myste- 
ries. We  are  ignorant  still.  We  can  hardly  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  know  any  more  of  a  process  because 
we  have  got  possession  of  its  name.  And  what  has 
been  shown  of  attraction  might  be  shown  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  scientific  gamut.  I  have  selected  the  term 
attraction  in  preference  to  any  other,  because  it  is  so 
familiar  and  so  widespread  in  its  application.  It  does 
service  in  almost  every  branch  of  science.  Like  a 
finger-post,  it  meets  us  at  well-nigh  every  cross-road 
we  come  upon  as  we  journey  through  the  intricacies 
of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  molecular  physics.  Not 
only  are  we  confronted  over  and  over  again  with  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  but  we  have  to  do  also  with 
magnetic,  diamagnetic  and  electrical  attraction,  and 
adhesive,  cohesive  and  capillary  attraction,  besides 
chemical  attraction,  or  affinity.  Yet  in  all  its  various 
an  d  multiplied  applications  this  term  covers  not  knowl- 
edge but  ignorance — and,  let  me  add,  an  ignorance 
which  we  can  not  dissipate,  fly  from,  or  by  any  means 
escape." 

The  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  matters 
which  are  made  in  the  Protestant  press  are, 
happily,  often  so  ludicrous  that  any  reader  of 
average  intelligence  must  smile  at  them.  One  of 
our  leading  Protestant  contemporaries  lately  gave 
a  most  wonderful  criticism  of  the  recerit  celebra- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  de  la 
Salle, — a  criticism  which  displayed  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  combined  with 
a  ludicrous  misrepresentation  of  Catholic  cere- 
monies. We  would  suggest  to  our  separated 
brethren  that  before  they  commit  themselves  thus 
in  public  again  they  should  read  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  any  saint  whom  they  may  wish  to  criticise,  and 


to  get  some  idea  of  what  the  service  in  a  Catholic 
church  really  consists. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  career  of  that 
rabid  Church-hater,  Henri  Rochefort,  Count  de 
Lu^ay.  His  life  was  once  saved  by  a  medal  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  sewed  in  his  waistcoat.  In  spite  of 
his  outrageous  defiance  of  religion  and  society, 
there  seems  to  be  some  one  constantly  praying 
for  him,  and  in  his  youth  he  was  a  devout  client 
of  Our  Lady.  He  has  often  said  the  Ave  Maria. 
Those  who  live  to  know  the  particulars  of  his 
death  will  no  doubt  see  a  conversion. 


The  Ephemerides  Liiurgicce,  published  in  Rome, 
answers  the  question :  Can  the  custom  of  singing 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  such 
a  way  as  to  join  several  invocations  under  one 
response  be  allowed?  It  says  that  the  singing  of 
the  Litany  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  liturgical 
function,  and  is  not  regulated  by  an  rubrical  pre- 
scription ;  and  the  mode  of  singingspoken  of  may 
be  tolerated  provided  there  be  no  other  addition 
or  omission.  Besides,  the  custom  prevails  in  France 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  has  never 
been  censured. 

Mgr.  von  Euch,  the  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Den- 
mark, announces  great  results  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  He  appeals  to  the  Catholics  of  the  world 
to  enable  him  to  print  the  New  Testament  in 
Danish,  a  Catholic  Bible  being  much  needed.  The 
Protestant  Bible  societies  have  made  the  King 
James  version  quite  common  in  Denmark.  It  is 
found  everywhere.  Almost  fabulous  sums  collected 
in  England  and  America  have  enabled  the  Prot- 
estant missioners  to  spread  it  broadcast  over  the 
country.  As  this  version  is  confessedly  corrupt — 
admitted  to  be  so  even  by  Protestants  themselves^ 
— it  seems  worse  than  absurd  to  spend  money  in 
distributing  it. 

Talking  of  the  Convent  at  Sault  au  Recollet 
brings  me  to  Albani,  our  queen  of  song — for  she 
too  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart, — and  it  does 
not  seem  so  very  long  ago,  to  those  who  remem- 
ber clearly,  since  the  days  when  the  Sunday  visit- 
ors were  wont  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  Benediction  that  they  might  hear  little  Emma 
Lajeunesse  sing.  How  that  glorious  voice  used  to 
echo  through  the  arched  nave  of, the  exquisite 
chapel — the  chapel  that  was,  by  the  way,  built  by 
another  distinguished  pupil  of  the  house — Clara, 
Marchioness  de  Bassano  !  —  Montreal  Gossip, 
Catholic  Weekly  Review. 
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New  Publications. 


Records  of  the  English  Catholics  of  1715. 
Edited  by  John  Orlebar  Payne,  M.  A.  London : 
But  ns  «&  Oates,  Limited.  New  York :  Catholic  Pub- 
lication Society  Co.  1889. 
This  volume,  which  is  compiled  entirely  from 
original  documents,  is  extremely  valuable  and 
interesting, — valuable  to  future  historians  of  Ca- 
tholicism in  England,  and  interesting  to  every 
Catholic  on  account  of  the  fund  of  information 
which  it  contains  on  the  life  of  English  Catholics 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Many 
of  the  records  are  in  the  form  of  wills,  which  often 
contain  a  pious  confession  of  faith  accompanying 
bequests  for  charitable  purposes  and  for  Masses, 
those  for  the  latter  being  couched  for  the  most 
part,  as  Mr.  Payne  remarks,  "in  studiously  con- 
cealed terms."  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is 
made  up  of  documents  selected  from  the  "For- 
feited Estates"  papers.  "In  many  cases,"  says  Mr. 
Payne  in  his  preface,  "the  'information*  which 
they  afford  is  supplied  by  those  who,  either  wearied 
out  by  the  long  course  of  pains  and  penalties  un- 
der which  for  generations  they  had  been  crushed, 
or — what  is  more  unaccountable — dazzled  by  the 
temptation  of  a  paltry  reward,  bartered  th6  faith  to 
which  their  forefathers  had  so  gloriously  and  per- 
severingly  adhered.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  that  mysterious  apostasy  which  so  darkens 
the  eighteenth-century  history  of  the  Church  in 
England  dates  its  commencement  from  the  pro- 
ceedingsof  the  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners," 
On  this  apostasy  these  records  throwa  great  deal 
of  light,  though  we  must  admit  it  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  lurid  nature.  The  book  will  be  of  very 
great  use  to  the  antiquarian ;  and  to  English  Cath- 
olics, especially  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  referred  to,  it  will  be  of  especial  interest. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide.  1889.  Published  by  James 

Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  Mid  snow  and  ice  "  comes  to  us  this  welcome 
promise  of  spring.  As  we  turn  its  pages,  already 
for  us  the  lilacs  bloom  and  yellow  daffodils  arise 
from  the  sod,  to  be  succeeded  at  a  later  day  by 
the  rose  and  the  lily.  The  little  volume  appears 
this  year  with  a  broader  and  more  open  page.  The 

I  frontispiece  discloses  the  bright,  cultured  features 
of  the  Vick  brothers,  with  the  valuable  portrait 
of  their  deceased  father,  which  even  those  who 
)Can  now  knav/  him  by  reputation  only  will  greet 


has  been  well  said  that  we  naturally  feel  more 
grateful  to  the  Creator  for  those  of  His  gifts  that 
tend  to  beautify  our  lives  than  for  those  which  are 
actually  necessary  for  their  support.  For  while 
the  latter  only  sustain  the  animal  life  which  we 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
former  elevate  our  souls  to  high  and  ennobling 
thoughts.  These  reflections  open  to  us  the  true 
view  of  the  mission  of  the  florist,  and  the  work  that 
he  does  for  civilization ;  a  work  which  has  always 
been  appreciated  by  the  Catholic,  and  is  now 
commending  itself  to  the  notice  of  all  religious 
denominations— to  all  those  professing  to  be  the 
disciplesof  Him  who  bade  us  "consider  the  lilies." 
But  to  return  to  a  more  particular  notice  of 
this  popular  annual.  We  find  it  decorated,  in 
addition  to  the  frontispiece,  with  choice  colored 
plates,  showing  new  flowers  and  fruits,  and  prov- 
ing that  the  reputation  of  the  Vick  family  is  not 
on  the  wane.  There  is  a  beautiful  new  rose, 
"Vick's  Caprice,"  on  whose  brilliant  petals  the 
Lancastrian  red  is  blended  with  the  Yorkist  white. 
Further  on,  the  ivy-leaved  geranium  shows  its 
beautiful  crimson  flower  and  bright  green  foliage, 
while  on  another  page  juicy  tomatoes  and  golden- 
fleshed  cantaloupes  appeal  to  the  epicure.  We  find 
the  rest  of  the  book  replete  with  choice  novelties 
in  flowers,  fruits,  -and  vegetables.  Our  readers 
should  procure  this  little  guide  immediately,  and 
go  to  the  utmost  extent  their  purses  will  allow  in 
secuting  the  means  they  find  here  of  making, their 
homes  happier  and  of  orr.  amenting  acceptably  the 
divine  altars.         

Obituary. 


"Remember  them  that  are  t'«  bands,  as  if  you  awf 
with  them."  — Hkb.,  idli,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Nazaire  Boudreault,  who  died  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  at  Miscouche,  P.  E.  I.,  of  which 
parish  he  was  the  holy  and  beloved  cure. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Husson  Vagnier,  whose  happyjdeatb 
occurred  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  the  5th  inst.  She 
was  born  at  Lagny  in  Lorraine,  November  19,  1797. 

Miss  Mary  Hagerty.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  20th  of  December,  fortified  by 
the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Dennis  Calligan,  who  yielded  her  soul  to^God 
on  the  1 2th  ult.  at  Negaunee.  Mich. 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith  and  Miss  Rosanna  Smith,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Thomas  McCaffrey,  New  Haven» 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Rose  Cunningham,  Philadelphia^^Pa.]; 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Devlin,  Manayunk,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  1 
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PARTMENt 


Melanie's  Godmother, 


by  sylvia  hunting. 

(Conclusion.) 

Later  in  the  day  Melanie  inquired  of  her 
mother  if  she  remembered  Madame  la  Rouge's 
address.  But  Mrs.  Lasance  answered  that  she 
had  entirely  forgotten  it,  adding  that  it  was 
doubtless  of  no  importance ;  for  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  go  to  Detroit,  and  should 
therefore  never  see  her  again. 

"Was  she  very  old,  mamma?"  asked  the 
little  girl. 

"  No,  dear.  She  would  probably  be  about 
sixty  now  if  living." 

"  Did  she  have  any  children  ?  "  continued 
Melanie. 

^'Not  any,"  said  her  mother.  "She  had  a 
nephew,  a  Mr.  Victor  Fredin,who  was  study- 
ing for  the  priesthood  at  Florisant,  Missouri, 
when  I  knew  her.  He  was  ordained  long  since 
no  doubt,  or  is  dead  maybe." 

Melanie  did  not  answer,  but  a  new  idea  shot 
through  her  busy  brain.  If  the  Jesuit  priest 
who  had  been  studying  at  Florisant  could 
be  found — which  was  not  unlikely, — some 
tidings  might  be  gained  of  Madame  la  Rouge, 
or  some  assurance  that  death  had  taken  her 
suddenly  away  before  she  could  have  for- 
gotten them.  Recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  the  Rosary,  and  the  child  had  such  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  her  mother's  prayers 
as  compared  with  her  own  that  she  resolved 
to  enlist  her  as  an  unconscious  aid  in  the 
all-important  cause. 

"Mamma,"  she  said, "if  you  feel  strong 
enough  to  answer  the  Rosary,  I  could  say  it 
aloud,  reading  the  mysteries  of  the  day.  Thiere 
is  something  very  good  indeed  I  want  from 
Our  Lady ;  you  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
knew,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  just  yet." 

"  O  my  dear,"  answered  the  good  mother, 
'*  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  say  the  beads  with 


you !  And  if  I  do  not  answer  aloud  I  shall  be 
reciting  the  prayers  with  my  lips." 

"I  will  light  the  blessed  candle,"  said 
Melanie;  "for  this  is  a  very  special  intention, 
and  you  must  not  even  try  to  guess  what  it  is." 

Mrs.  Lasance  smiled,  and  promised  not  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  special  favor  to  be  gained, 
but  only  to  pray  very  fervently  that  Melanie's 
prayer  might  be  answered. 

The  child  prayed  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul,  as  .she  had  done  that  morning  and  the 
night  before,  and  for  many  sad  and  weary 
days  while  her  mother  was  lying  ill  and 
helpless  beside  her.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
Rosary  her  pale,  thoughtful  face  shone  with 
a  new  light,  a  smile  parted  her  lips,  and  as 
she  arose  from  her  knees  she  said : 

"  Mamma,  I  think  I  know  a  way.  It  came 
to  me  at  the  'Hail,  Holy  Queen!'  And  now 
I  must  go  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  if  you  can 
spare  me,  and  won't  mind  my  not  telling  you 
where." 

"  I  have  such  confidence  in  my  little  girl, 
and  she  has  been  so  prudent  and  obedient  all 
her  life,  that  I  have  no  fear  that  she  will  do 
anything  foolish  or  unworthy  now ;  so  I  shall 
not  mind,"  said  her  mother,  while  Melanie 
made  her  preparations  for  departure.  She  left 
fresh  water  by  the  bedside,  put  some  coal  on 
the  fire,  and  ran  to  the  next  room  to  ask  the 
tailor's  wife  to  look  in  now  and  then  during 
her  absence.  Then,  putting  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  she  kissed  her  mother  and  sped  away, 
first  going  to  the  closet  for  the  letter,  still 
undirected  and  unstamped. 

"And  now  for  the  Jesuit  College,"  she  said, 
as  she  stood  on  the  pavement. 

It  was  in  the  other  end  6f  town,  a  good 
half-hour's  ride  from  Melanie's  home,  and  she 
had  never  been  at  St.  Xavier's  but  once,  on 
Holy  Thursday.  Opening  her  pocket-book, 
she  counted  twenty  cents,  all  her  own,  the 
last  of  her  precious  store.  "  It  will  cost  five  to 
go  and  five  to  return  and  two  for  a  stamp," 
she  said;  "but  unless  I  ride  I  shall  be  too 
long  away  from  mamma." 

Hailing  a  passing  car,  she  was  soon  on  her 
way,  her  mind  full  of  happy  thoughts;  and 
almost  before  she  knew  it  the  car  had  reached 
her  destination.  HigJ>^  and  grand  the  steeple 
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of  St  Xavicr's  loomed  up  before  her.  One 
moment  in  the  church  for  a  Memorare,  and 
now,  with  rapidly -beating  heart  and  fast- 
oozing  courage,  Melanie  ran  up  the  steps  of 
the  College,  almost  into  the  arms  of  a  tall, 
dark- eyed  priest,  who  opened  the  door  as  she 
was  about  to  pull  the  bell. 

"And  why  so  fast,  my  child?"  he  asked, 
smilingly.  "Is  it  a  sick  call?" 

"No,  Father,"  she  replied,  all  confusion; 
"but  can  you — can  you — do  you  know  a  Fa- 
ther Fredin — Father  Victor  Fredin, — whose 
aunt  was  Madame  la  Rouge  in  Detroit,  and 
who  is  a  Jesuit?" 

"Father  Fredin,  whose  aunt  is  a  Jesuit!" 
he  laughingly  replied.  "  Well,  no."  Then, 
pitying  her  embarrassment,  he  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  hall  toward 
the  parlor,  saying  as  he  went,. "  But  I  am 
Father  Fredin — Father  Victor  Fredin, — and 
Madame  la  Rouge  is  my  aunt.  Now  tell  me, 
my  child,  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

Wonder  of  wonders !  Paradise  had  opened, 
and  Melanie  had  caught  a  glimpse  thereof! 
She  blushed,  grew  pale,  and,  sinking  on  the 
hard  old  sofa,  burst  into  tears.  The  kind  priest 
waited  until  her  excitement  had  subsided,  and 
then  she  told  her  story,  ending  with  these 
words, "  I  knew  Our  Lady  would  help  me.  I 
felt  it  at  the  ' Hail,  Holy  Queen!'" 

When  she  had  finished  Father  Fredin  wiped 
his  eyes  with  a  corner  of  his  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief 

"  Your  faith  has  been  rewarded,  my  child," 
he  said;  "Our  Lady  has  certainly  helped 
you.  I  have  often  heard  my  aunt  speak  of  her 
goddaughter,  of  whom  she  had  lost  all  trace ; 
and  of  the  fair  young  mother  and  delicate 
father,  in  whom  she  had  been  so  interested. 
Now,  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
she  is  here  in  this  very  city?  For,  as  I  am  her 
only  relative,  she  has  a  fancy  for  following  me 
about,  and  always  takes  up  her  lodgings  in 
whatever  place  may  hold  me  far  the  time 
being." 

"O  Father!"  cried  Melanie,  clasping  her 
hands  together.  "This  is  good  news  indeed. 

Iow  mamma  will  have  a  friend." 
"And  you  say  you  have  a  letter  for  her? 
ive  it  to  me  and  I  will  take  it  to  her.  I 
L 


would  go  with  you  to  her  house  this  moment, 
but  I  have  an  engagement,  and  it  is  growing 
late  for  you  to  be  so  far  from  home." 

"  Do  you  think,  Father,  I  ought  to  leave 
the  letter  now  ?  " 

"  I  do,  my  child.  She  will  be  glad  to  receive 
it,  even  though  there  is  no  real  need  of  send- 
ing it,  since  you  have  found  her  so  easily." 

"Thank  you.  Father,  I  will  just  run  in  a 
moment  to  thank  Our  Lady  before  her  altar, 
and  then  hurry  home  to  mamma.  And,  Fa- 
ther, when  do  you  think  godmother  will  come 
to  see  us?" 

"  You  will  see  her  to-morrow,  if  she  is  able 
to  stand  on  her  feet.  God  bless  you,  dear 
child !    Go  at  once,  for  it  will  soon  be  dark." 

Taking  her  by  the  hand,  Father  Fredin 
accompanied  her  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
where  he  left  her  and  hastened  on  his  delayed 
errand. 

At  the  foot  of  the  altar  steps  Melanie 
knelt  for  a  few  moments  in  rapt  thanksgiv- 
ing. Tears  of  joy  coursed  down  her  cheeks, 
but  all  she  could  say  was,  "Thank  you,  dear 
Mother!  thank  you  for  having  heard  my 
prayer!"  Gazing  up  at  the  beautiful  marble 
statue,  gleaming  white  amid  its  bower  of 
greens  and  choicest  flowers,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  smiled  a  benediction 
upon  her  where  she  knelt,  with  clasped  hands 
and  streaming  eyes,  but  with  heart  overflow- 
ing with  joy  and  gratitude. 

When  Melanie  returned  she  found  her 
mother  somewhat  uneasy,  for  she  had  over- 
stayed her  allotted  time.  But  she  looked  so 
mysteriously  happy — her  cheeks  flushed  and 
eyes  bright  with  a  new  joy — that  her  mother 
forbore  to  question  her,  knowing  that  in  due 
time  she  would  share  the  secret. 

Melanie  scarcely  slept  that  night,  and  was 
up  betimes  the  next  morning,  putting  things 
to  rights  in  the  humble  home,  and  arranging 
the  poor  furniture  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
flew  to  the  comer  grocery  for  the  day's  pur- 
chases, and  hurried  back  lest  some  one  might 
come  in  her  absence,  and  she  could  hardly 
refrain  from  opening  the  door  whenever  she 
heard  a  noise  in  the  corridor.  She  had  changed 
the  plain  white  pillow-covers  on  the  bed 
for  a  pair  with  tucks  and  ruffles — relics  of 
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better  days, — and  finished  her  preparations 
by  putting  a  three-cornered  bit  of  lace  on  her 
mother's  hair,  telling  her  it  made  her  look 
**  pretty  and  stylish."  She  was  in  the  act  of 
tying  her  own  neat  little  apron  when  she 
heard  a  heavy  step  on  the  stairway,  followed 
by  a  pufBng  and  blowing  as  the  newcomer 
reached  the  top,  and  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  in  tones  of  inquiiy.  Melanie  flew  to 
the  door.  Upon  the  threshold  stood  a  tall, 
stout  woman,  with  bands  of  snow-white  hair 
framing  her  large,  motherly  face  and  bright 
brown  eyes,  nodding  and  smiling  as  she 
endeavored  to  regain  her  breath. 

"It  is  Madame  la  Rouge!"  cried  Melanie; 
■"it  is  my  dear  godmother ! " 

*^Mon  Dieu,  it  is  the  little  one,  the  baby, 
the  darling  Melanie!"  exclaimed  the  visitor, 
opening  wide  her  capacious  arms  and  strain- 
ing the  child  to  her  heart.  "And  thou,  too, 
fna  petite  Marguerite  !  "  she  continued,  releas- 
ing Melanie  and  embracing  the  astonished 
woman,  who  could  scarce  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  senses. 

"Dear  Madame,  dear  Madame,  how  did 
you  come  here?  Did  you  fall  from  the  sky?" 

Explanations  followed  from  Melanie  ajid 
her  godmother,  and  the  only  cloud  that 
marred  the  joy  of  reunion  was  the  thought  of 
the  husband  and  father  long  since  gone  to 
his  rest. 

Madame  la  Rouge  told  how,  very  soon  after 
the  departure  of  her  friends  from  Detroit, 
she  had  been  recalled  to  France  to  receive 
a  legacy,  leaving  her  house  and  affairs  in 
America  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  proved 
to  be  both  incompetent  and  dishonest;  and 
Slow  she  had  never  received  any  letters  from 
Mr.  Lasance  and  his  wife,  though  she  often 
suspected  the  cause.  From  time  to  time  for 
several  years  she  had  made  inquiries,  but 
without  success,  and  finally  concluded  she 
was  never  to  see  or  hear  from  them*  again. 
After  the  ordination  of  her  nephew  she  had 
sold  her  property  in  Detroit,  invested  her 
money  in  good  securities,  and  followed  him 
from  place  to  place  wherever  his  superiors 
sent  him,  living  as  comfortably  as  was  possible 
to  her  under  such  circumstances. 

After  hearing  Mrs.  Lasance  recite  the  his- 


tory  of  her  misfortunes  and  sorrows,  wiping 
many  a  furtive  tear  the  while,  she  continued 
in  her  own  quaint  way,  one  hand  holding  that 
of  the  sick  woman,  the  other  Melanie's,  who 
sat  on  a  stool  at  her  feet : 

'And  now  that  is  all  over,  thank  the  good 
God !  No  more  fighting  with  the  wolf  for  /a 
petite  Marguerite  and  the  child,  no  more  lone- 
liness for  Melanie  la  Rouge.  Here  in  this 
place,  where  the  air  is  very  good  and  the  peo- 
ple thrive,  I  have  been  already  three  years, 
and  it  is  just  now  that  they  have  made  my 
Victor  Vice-President  for  another  term.  That 
also  means  another  three  years,  unless  those 
Jesuits — sometimes  very  hard  to  understand 
— suddenly  pick  him  up  and  say  to  him  all  at 
once,  *  Go  elsewhere.'  I  have,  as  in  Detroit,  a 
fine,  large  house,  always  let  in  sleeping  rooms 
to  honest,  well-paying  gentlemen.  No  ladies; 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  troublesome.  They  stay 
with  me  long,  ces  messieurs ;  for  I  have  still 
my  good  Eulalie,  and  thou  knowest  that  means 
cleanliness  and  order  in  the  house.  For  me,  I 
work  not  much — I  am  too  heavy, — and  I  need 
not;  for  there  is  still  another,  Ladette,  the 
grandniece  of  Eulalie,  who  does  many  an 
errand,  saves  many  a  step,  and  is  otherwise 
quite  useful.  Strange  it  is  that  last  week  one 
who  had  been  with  me  two  years  went,  to  re- 
turn no  more, back  to  his  home  in  Canada.  His 
room  waits  for  thee.  Marguerite,  and  for  thee, 
ma  petite  Melanie.  Over  the  mantel  there  is  a 
vacant  space,  and  we  will  put  there  Our  Lady 
— that  one  yonder, — and  we  will  there  burn  a 
taper  day  and  night  for  a  thank-offering." 

"  But,  Madame — "  ventured  Mrs.  Lasance. 

"No  'hnts'  petite;  but  do  as  I  say  to  thee. 
I  am  older  and  wiser  than  thou.  And  thou 
wouldst  not  make  me  sorrowful  in  my  old 
age,  I  know.  We  shall  be  one  family ;  the  little 
one  shall  go  to  school,  and  if  thou  wilt  give 
thy  lessons  for  diversion  and  not  to  be  too 
dependent,  thou  mayst  do  so.  But  not  until 
thou  art  strong  again — not  until  thou  art 
strong." 

"But  Father  Fredin?"  again  interrupted 
the  sick  woman  through  her  tears. 

"He!  He  is  beside  himself  with  joy!" 
cried  Madame  la  Rouge,  once  more  opening 
her  arms  and  drawioig  Melanie  to  her  bosom. 
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"When  he  read  me  last  night  that  letter — for 
I  read  not  well  English  writing — the  tears 
fell,  and  he  said:  'It  is  well,  dear  aunt,  that 
thou  shouldst  have  for  thy  old  age  such  com- 
panions' — but  we  must  hasten." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  we  go  to  day,  Ma- 
dame ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lasance.  *  We  are  scarcely 
ready,  and  it  might  not  be  safe  for  me." 

"To-day,  yes,  and  that  very  soon.  This 
furniture — daes  it  belong  to  thee  ?  I  thought 
not;  thou  wouldst  never  have  purchased  such 
trash.  It  goes  with  the  lodging?  Eh  bicn! 
The  lodging  is  welcome  to  it,  and  Heaven 
help  the  incoming  tenant,  whoever  he  may  be ! 
Melanie,  my  little  one,  gather  up  thy  small 
belongings,  and  I  will  help  thee.  Hast  ihou 
a  trunk?  Two  of  them?  That  is  well;  and 
if  they  will  not  hold  all  I  will  tie  up  many 
things  in  a  stout  sheet,  if  thou  hast  such  a 
thing.  There  is  nothing  better.  And  this 
sick  woman  here,  we  will  get  her  dressed  and 
take  her  hence  in  a  hack,  while  the  rest  can 
follow  in  a  wagon.  I  go  now  to  look  for 
these,  and  to  order  a  .small  refection;  for  we 
have  let  the  time  pass  without  thought  for 
our  stomachs.  Tut,  tut,  say  nothing!  We  can 
not  work  or  travel  else,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  On  my  way  I  passed  a  decent 
restaurant,  where  I  will  order  a  little  repast 
at  once." 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her  beaming 
countenance  it  seemed  to  Melanie  as  though 
everything  that  had  passed  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  must  have  been  a  beautiful 
dream,  and  she  half  feared  that  something 
would  occur  to  dissipate  the  blissful  reality. 
But  Madame  soon  reappeared,  followed  by  a 
waiter  bearing  a  plentiful  dinner,  such  a  one 
as  Mrs.  Lasance  and  her  daughter  had  not 
tasted  for  a  long  time.  How  they  enjoyed 
that  meal!  While  they  ate  Madame  informed 
them  that  she  had  promised  the  gargon  a 
"  quarter  "  on  condition  that  he  would  find  and 
send  her  a  hack  and  express  in  the  course  of 
an  hour. 

f  Dinner  over,  she  and  Melanie  set  to  work 
I  pack  up  the  few  movables  and  clothing, 
hich  was  soon  done,  after  which  the  invalid 
as  dressed,  and  well  wrapped  up  in  shawls. 


tearful  farewell  from  the  tailor's  wife  and  Mrs. 
Mullen,  the  washerwoman, — both  of  whom 
were  loud  in  their  congratulations,  while  sorry 
to  lose  such  desirable  neighbors. 

In  due  time  came  the  carriage  and  express, 
and,  after  the  latter  was  laden  with  their  few 
belongings,  Mrs.  Lasance  was  carefully  as- 
sisted down  stairs  by  her  two  kind-hearted 
neighbors.  Madame  la  Rouge  followed,  car- 
rying an  empty  birdcage  (which  she  inwardly 
resolved  should  soon  have  a  tenant),  and  an 
extra  wrap  for  la  petite  Marguerite  when  she 
should  be  in  the  carriage.  Last  of  all  came 
Melanie,  her  little  white  Rosary  wound  about 
her  wrist,  and  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  Help 
of  Christians  hugged  tightly  to  her  breast, — 
tears  falling  from  her  eyes,  but  a  smile  on  the 
soft,  sweet  lips,  moving  as  she  passed  in  silent, 
thankful  "  Hail  Marys." 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XI. — Another  Telegram. 

Mr.  Drew  managed  to  make  the  young- 
people  very  nervous  about  the  rafts,  and  he 
was  talking  about  the  danger  that  would  beset 
every  vessel  crossing  their  path  when  Mr. 
Richards,  the  purser,  came  up  and  gave  Jimmy 
a  yellow  envelope. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  give  this  tO' 
you  sooner,"  the  purser  said ;  "but  it  was  laid 
on  my  desk  just  as  the  steamer  was  about  to 
start,  and,  in  the  confusion,  I  did  not  notice  it 
until  a  few  minutes  ago." 

Jimmy  thanked  him,  and  said  it  did  not 
matter.  It  was  a  telegram.  A  parting  word 
from  his  mother  perhaps  I  He  did  not  open  jt ; 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  wait  until 
he  should  be  alone. 

Mr.  Drew  went  on  about  the  rafts :  "  I'd 
give  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  my 
own  pocktt  this  minute  if  either  of  those  rafts 
could  be  towed  to  shore.  I  would  indeed!" 

"I  fancy  the  steamship  companies  would 
give  almost  as  much,"  said  the  purser.  "  The 
thought  that  he  might  run  into  the  rafts  any 
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night,  or  have  a  log  pierce  his  armor,  has  made 
many  a  captain  anxious  all  the  way  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  one  of  those  rafts ! " 
cried  Dick.  "  I'd  be  rich  and  have  a  pony  and 
everything  I  want." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!"  said  old  Mr. Drew, 
sharply.  ''  You're  not  likely  to  get  rich  in  that 
way. — What  would  you  do  if  you  were  to 
sight  one  of  my  rafts  first  and  claim  and  re- 
ceive the  reward,  Jimmy?" 

"What  wouldn't   he   do?"   put  in  Dick, 

Jimmy  said:  "I  can't  tell  you."  But  in  his 
mind  he  saw  himself  paying  off  his  father's 
debts ;  he  saw  his  mother  on  a  winter  after- 
noon knitting  quietly  in  her  chair,  instead  of 
cleaning  the  milk-pans  with  frozen  fingers ;  he 
saw  himself  reading  to  her,  and  raising  his 
head  every  now  and  then  to  look  at  her 
pleased  face.  Oh,  what  happiness! 

But  the  vision  faded.  He  reflected  that, 
after  all,  in  a  few  years  he  would  return  to 
her,  learned  and  capable  of  helping  her. 
How  fortunate  he  was  to  have  an  uncle  who 
would  give  him  this  chance!  Hitherto  all  his 
thoughts  had  been  gloomy,  for  they  had  been 
thoughts  of  parting.  Now  he  began  to  think 
of  hope — of  his  return,  of  the  results  of  the 
chances  his  uncle  would  give  him. 

Mr.  Drew  ceased  to  talk.  Bernard  yawned 
and  went  down  to  his  berth.  Dick  and  Jimmy 
wandered  into  a  brighter  part  of  the  deck. 
Jimmy  tore  open  the  envelope;  he  felt  that  he 
needjiave  no  secrets  from  Dick.  The  telegram 
had  come  to  New  York  by  cable  from  London. 
It  ran : 
James  Brogan,  Steamship  Oceanic,  New  York. 

Your  uncle,  Colonel  J.  Brogan,  died  yesterday.  Do 
not  come.  q  Vincent  &  Co..  Attorneys. 

Jimmy  was  stunned.  His  castle  in  the  air 
fell  to  pieces,  and  the  horror  of  his  position 
burst  upon  him.  He'  was  speeding  toward 
England.  There  was  no  friend  to  meet  him 
there.  He  had  no  money.  How  could  he  get 
back  again  to  his  mother  ?  And  when  he  had 
reached  her,  how  sad  it  would  be  to  have  to 
tell  her  that  her  dreams  were  useless, — that 
there  would  be  nothing  for  her  henceforth 
but  hard  work,  and  no  school,  no  study  for 
him! 


"O  Dick!"  was  all  he  could  say.  No  tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  He  looked  out  toward  the 
moonlit  sea  and  saw  no  hope. 

"  It's  too  bad !  "  cried  Dick,  reading  the  tele- 
gram. "  What  a  stupid  man !  Why  did  he  die 
just  now?   Some  people — " 

"  He  couldn't  help  it,  Dick ;  you  know  that 
I  wish  I  had  received  this  telegram  before  we 
left  New  York." 

"There's  no  use  in  wishing.  How  are  yo« 
going  to  get  back?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Dick  said  nothing.  He  left  his  friend  lean- 
ing sadly  against  the  bulwark,  and  made  his 
way  down  to  the  ladies'  saloon,  where  the 
girls  and  Tom  were.  He  very  impolitely 
interrupted  Elise  Thomdyke  in  her  recita- 
tion of  "  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,"  and  told 
Jimmy's  story. 

"  Now,  girls,"  he  said,  "  I  move  that  we 
make  up  a  purse  to  send  him  back.  Aunt 
Susan  gave  me  ten  dollars,  Elizabeth  has  as 
much  for  spending  money ;  Lucy  has  five,  and 
Tom  has  five. ' 

"You  can  have  mine!"  cried  Lucy. 

"And  mine!"  said  Tom. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  encourage 
this  young  pauper  to  depend  on  people  in  this 
way,"  said  Elise.  "  I  hope  Elizabeth  will  not 
be  so  foolish  with  her  money." 

"  You  hope  she'll  buy  caramels  and  chewing 
gum  for  you,  don't  you  ?  "  cried  Dick. 

"  I  never  use  chewing  gum,"  returned  Elise, 
in  "freezing  accents."  "Your  language  is  as 
insulting  as  one  might  expect  from  a  confidant 
of  low  persons." 

"Oh,  hear  her!"  said  Dick.  "She's  been 
reading  dime  novels.  I  say,  Elizabeth,  come 
help  the  poor  fellow  out.  Put  in  your  ten 
dollars." 

"  If  she  does  she  ceases  to  be  my,  friend," 
continued  Elise. 

"Oh,  do  not  say  that!"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, clasping  her  hands,  "  Dick,  you  can  not 
ask  me  to  make  such  a  sacrifice! " 

"  More  dime  novels ! "  said  Dick.  "  I'll  tell 
Aunt  Susan.  I  never  heard  of  such  heartless- 
ness." 

"  Come,  Elizabeth.  Your  brother's  rudeness 
quite  frightens  me."  And  Elise  and  Elizabeth, 
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their  heads  high  in  the  air,  "sailed"  out  of 
the  saloon. 

Lucy,  Tom,  and  Dick  went  up  on  deck — 
Dick  in  a  state  of  indignation.  It  was  shame- 
ful that  his  own  sister  should  be  so  influenced 
by  a  girl  like  Elise,  he  said  to  himself  He  and 
Lucy  and  Tom  had  a  little  conference,  dur- 
ing which  certain  notes  and  silver  pieces 
exchanged  hands. 

Jimmy  still  stood  near  the  bulwark.  The 
moonlit  sea,  which  a  short  time  before  had 
made  him  feel  glad  at  heart,  now  seemed  to 
threaten  him.  He  bowed  his  head  between 
his  hands.  Mr,  Drew  passed  on  his  way  to 
his  berth. 

"  Halloo,  Jimmy ! "  he  said,  laughing.  "Are 
you  praying  to  St.  Antony  to  bring  my  rafts 
safe  into  your  hands?" 

Jimmy  tried  to  smile.  But  he  took  Mr. 
Drew's  hint,  and  prayed  with  all  his  might 
that  the  potent  St.  Antony  might  show  him  a 
way  out  of  the  darkness  which,  he  thought, 
was  almost  too  thick  even  for  St.  Antony  to 
brighten.  He  prayed,  nevertheless,  with  all  his 
heart. 

Suddenly  a  soft  little  hand  clasped  his  and  a 
small  roll  was  thrust  into  it.  He  turned.  There 
was  Lucy,  her  face  very  sweet  and  anxious, 
standing  before  him.  She  seemed  half  inclined 
to  run  away  as  he  turned. 

"  You  are  to  keep  that,  Jimmy,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  Dick  says  you  need  it.  It's  not  much, 
but  it's  all  we  have." 

A  lump  rose  in  Jimmy's  throat.  "  I  can't — 
I  can't!    Tell  Dick  I'll  work  my  way  back." 

Lucy,  like  a  little  fawn,  disappeared. 

XII.— Lost. 

Three  days  passed.  Jimmy  told  his  story  to 
the  purser.  Mr.  Drew  heard  it,  and  promised 
to  see  that  Jimmy  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
mother.  In  the  meantime  Elise  and  Elizabeth 
and  Bernard  walked  up  and  down  the  deck, 
g'&gl'ng  and  "telling  secrets,"  as  Lucy  put  it. 
Elise  once  asked  Dick  how  his  "friend"  was, 
and  whether  all  his  "friends"  begged  for 
money  or  not. 

"He  gave  it  back!"  cried  Dick;  "and  I 
shall  always  stand  by  him.  I  wish  I  were  as 
good  as  he  is." 


"Oh,  you're  birds  of  a  feather  I"  retorted 
Elise.  "And  that's  not  saying  much  to  your 
credit." 

Dick  avoided  Elise  after  that  "  If  I  let  that 
girl  make  me  angry  any  more  times,  I'll  have 
an  awful  lot  of  sins  to  confess  when  I  get  to 
Liverpool." 

Jimmy  approved  of  his  resolution  to  keep 
out  of  temptation.  And  so  the  Thomydale 
young  people  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties.  Elizabeth  and  Elise  read  novels,  and 
occasionally  told  Bernard  how  charming  and 
aristocratic  they  were  compared  to  the  other 
people  on  board  the  Oceanic.  Bernard  found  it 
dull ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  Elise,  who  informed 
everybody  that  the  "Brogan  boy"  was  not 
really  of  their  party. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  everybody  on 
board,  except  Mr.  Drew,  had  almost  forgotten 
the  danger  of  the  floating  logs.  The  steamer 
rushed  through  the  parting  waves  night  and 
day.  The  trip  would  be  one  of  the  festest  on 
record  if  the  speed  was  kept  up.  Mr.  Drew 
spent  his  time  waiting  for  sea-sickness,  and 
eating  lemons  to  prevent  it.  None  of  our 
young  people  was  sea-sick ;  Elizabeth  had  a 
qualm  or  two,  but  she  concealed  them  bravely. 
On  the  fourth  night  of  the  voyage  a  storm 
arose.  It  did  not  last  long,  however.  It  was,a 
mere  hatful  of  wind.  At  dinner  on  the  fifth 
day  a  shock  was  felt  from  stem  to  stern  of  the 
Oceanic.  The  captain  said  nothing  when  a 
word  was  whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  messenger 
from  the  deck;  nobody  thought  much  about 
it,  so  cool  was  his  manner  The  speed  of  the 
.steamer  slackened;  it  became  evident  that 
something  was  the  matter.  But,  as  there  was 
t6  be  a  concert  in  the  saloon,  and  the  captain 
seemed  much  interested  in  it,  there  was  no 
commotion  among  the  passengers. 

The  next  day  dawned  on  a  quiet  sea.  After 
breakfast  the  captain  asked  the  gentlemen 
aboard  to  get  together  their  valuables,  and 
to  prepare  to  take  to  the  boats. 

"  There  is  a  leak,"  he  said,  "  which  we  can 
not  stop.  One  of  my  crew  who  was  aboard 
the  Oregon,  which  went  down  outside  of  New 
York,  says  that  he  can  not  account  for  the 
blow  the  Oceanic  has  received — for  she  has 
evidently  received  a  blow.  The  hole  in  the 
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side  of  our  steamer  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  found  in  the  Oregon."  The  captain  added 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time:  there  need  be 
no  hurry.  And  the  passengers  went  away, 
after  asking  many  questions,  to  make  their 
preparations. 

In  a  short  time  everybody  on  board  knew 
what  had  happened.  The  captain,  with  wise 
forethought,  told  the  passengers  just  how  far 
they  were  from  land.  He  calculated  that  in  five 
hours  they  would  strike  a  point  from  which 
an  ocean  steamer  could  easily  be  sighted.  He 
expressed  the  deepest  regret  at  having  to 
abandon  his  magnificent  ship,  but  set  an 
example  of  hopeful  resignation  which  his 
passengers  profited  by. 

The  boats  were  manned  in  the  most  orderly 
manner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew  insisted  that 
Jimmy  should  go  with  them.  But,  catching 
Dick's  beseeching  glance,  he  cast  his  lot  with 
the  young  people  from  Thornydale.  Elise  was 
not  at  all  pleased  at  this,  and  she  showed  her 
feeling  ver)*  plainly.  Jimmy  did  not  mind  that. 
He  felt  that  his  strong,  well  trained  muscles 
might  be  of  use.  And  he  was  right.  His  great 
regret  was  that  he  could  not  take  Aunt  Susan's 
steamer  chair  with  him.  However,  he  would 
buy  her  another  when  he  could  afford  it. 
Some  of  the  ladies  wept  and  exclaimed,  but 
they  were  assured  that  it  was  possible  that 
their  trunks  would  be  faved  if  a  steamer 
should  pass  that  way.  The  captain  promised 
that  he  would  leave  a  boat's  crew  on  the  look- 
out. Each  boat  was  well  provisioned,  and  after 
a  luncheon,  at  which  everybody  tried  to  be  as 
merry  as  possible,  the  boats  were  filled.  The 
steamer  during  this  time  was  settling  deeper 
into  the  water.  The  word  was  given,  and  the 
boats  went  off  in  regular  order. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  from  a  clear  sky. 
The  deck  of  the  Oceanic  was  clean  and  neat. 
The  flag  fluttered.  But,  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful as  she  was,  the  hand  of  destruction*  had 
touched  her.  Jimmy  had  seen  somewhere  the 
picture  of  a  dying  elephant  in  an  African 
forest,  deserted  by  the  herd.  He  thought  cf  it 
now.  Farther  and  farther  the  swift  cars  bore 
them  from  their  ocean  home.  The  girls  began 
to  cry,  and  little  Lucy  crept  close  to  Dick. 

"I  am  afraid!  I  am  afraid!"  she  said. 


"Never  mind,"  Dick  whispered;  "we  are 
all  together,  and  God  is  with  us." 

The  young  people,  the  purser,  and  four 
sailors  were  in  the  )  awl.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  each  boat,  for  the  Oceanic  had  been 
well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  appliances. 

The  young  people  soon  lost  their  sadness, 
as  the  stately  and  lonely  Oceanic  grew  to  be 
a  speck  in  the  distance.  The  brisk  motion  and 
the  fresh  salt  air  revived  their  spirits.  They 
sang  and  told  stories  until  the  twilight  fell, 
and  with  the  twilight  came  the  warnings  of 
a  storm.  Still,  the  word  was  passed  that  in 
another  hour  land  would  be  in  sight. 

Darkness  fell.  The  waves  dashed  against 
the  yawl  higher  and  higher.  The  other  boats 
could  not  be  seen.  Their  lanterns,  so  visible 
a  few  moments  before,  were  lost  in  the  turmoil 
around.  Jimmy  was  the  first  to  realize  that 
they  were  lost  in  the  unknown  sea. 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  Legend  of  Blessed  Malachy. 


The  Blessed  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  once  passed  through  England  on  a 
journey  to  Rome.  When  he  came  to  York 
he  was  received  with  many  honors.  Blessed 
Waltheof,  Prior  of  Kirk  ham,  came,  among 
others,  to  meet  the  holy  prelate  and  to  do  him 
reverence,  humbly  commending  himself  to  his 
prayers.  The  Archbishop  had  with  him  more 
companions  than  he  had  horses.  The  Prior, 
perceiving  this,  offered  to  Blessed  Malachy 
the  horse  on  which  he  himself  rode,  saying 
that  he  was  only  sorry  that  it  was  so  rough 
and  uneasy  to  ride.  The  Archbishop  gladly 
accepted  the  gift,  remarking  it  could  not  be  a 
mean  horse  that  was  given  with  such  a  sweet 
grace.  Then  turning  to  his  attendants  he  told 
them  to  saddle  the  palfrey  for  himself,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  He  then  mounted,  and  , 
though  at  first  it  was  somewhat  rough  to  ride 
and  uneasy,  it  becarre  thenceforward  a  most  ai 
excellent  palfrey.  And,  wondrous  to  relate,  its  ^1 
color  changed  also;  for  when  it  was  given  to 
the  Archbishop  it  was  of  a  bay  color,  but  it 
soon  changed  to  a  creamy  white,  and  so 
remained.  /J 
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The  Madonna  of  the  Empty  Arms. 


BY    MAURICE   F.    EG/VN. 


rTHE  Child  was  gone:   the  Mother  stood  3.1one 

^  Within  her  niche  zhove  the  noisy  street, 
Where  varied  sounds  against  the  silence  beat, 

And  children's  footsteps  echoed  on  the  stone. 

**  What  mean  those  empty  arms ;  she  makes  no  moan 
As  if  her  Child  were  lost ;  her  smile  is  sweet, 
And  every  child  that  passes  she  does  greet 

With  loving  eyes? ' '  The  answer  seemed  unknown. 

And  yet  I  found  the  key.   From  school  each  day 

The  children  trooped  beneath  Our  I^ady's  shrine. 

And,  as  each  passed,  her  empty  arms  were 

spread, 

Like  filling  wings  of  angels  when  away 

They  bear  child  souls  up  to  the  Heart  Divine. 

**  I  clasp  you  all ;  my  own  Child  waits,"  she  said. 


An  Early  Canadian  Shrine. 


BY   ANNA   T.  SADLIER. 

I  HE  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye 
vfAs  built  a  few  miles  below  Quebec 
by  the  celebrated  Huron  missionary. 
Father  Chaumonot,  S.J.  It  was  .so  called  (its 
real  name  being  the  Annunciation)  from  a 
venerated  statue  sent  from  Belgium  to  Can- 
ada. This  was  made  from  the  wood  of  an 
oak  wherein,  many  years  before,  a  miraculous 
statue  had  been  found  at  the  village  of  Foye 
near  Dinan  in  Liege. 

"This,"  says  the  writer  of  jthe  "  Relation  " 


for  1 67 1,  "is  a  precious  token  of  the  affection 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  for  this  tribe  and  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  This 
Mother  of  Mercy  has  already  manifested 
herself  by  many  favors,  which  are  held  to  be 
miraculous  by  the  recipients  thereof,  so  that 
all  Canada  is  having  recourse  to  her.  Pilgrims 
flock  thither  from  all  parts,  either  to  seek 
relief  in  their  corporal  or  spiritual  evils,  or  to 
leave  there  signal  marks  of  gratitude.  We  have 
ever}'  reason  to  believe  that  our  Indians  have 
been  specially  favored ;  it  was,  indeed,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  their  conversion,  through 
this  divine  Princess,  that  her  miraculous  image 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  certain  pious 
persons,  who  expressly  declared  this  inten- 
tion in  the  guarantees  of  authenticity'  which 
accompanied  it" 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  spiritual 
progress  made  by  these  poor  Hurons,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all, — the  remnant  6f  that 
once  mighty  tribe  whose  territory  was  of 
such  vast  extent,  and  whose  cruelty  and  su- 
perstition had  caused  the  Jesuits  to  declare 
their  country  the  stronghold  of  Satan.  The 
chronicler  dwells  upon  their  patience  in  suf- 
fering, their  piety  and  charity.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"an  inconceivable  thing,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  idea  one  usually  forms  of  a  barbarous 
people,  that  such  order  and  regularity  should 
prevail." 

The  Indians  of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye  formed 
among  themselves,  besides  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Family,  an  association  known  as 
"the  Slaves  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  They 
bound  themselves  to  place  in  her  hands  all  the 
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good  they  did,  that  she  might  dispose  of  it 
according  to  her  pleasure.  Before  dawn  of  day 
those  poor  people  were  found  at  the  church 
door,  saying  their  Rosaries,  and  rivalling  one 
another  in  the  number  each  should  have  to 
offer  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  One  widow  undertook  to  open  and 
shut  the  chapel  door  at  the  appointed  hours, 
and  to  keep  the  little  edifice  clean.  She  also 
offered  to  ring  the  Angelus  Bell  three  times 
a  day,  which  she  did,  as  some  French  people 
of  the  neighborhood  testified,  with  as  much 
exactitude  as  though  she  had  a  watch  to  keep 
her  informed  of  the  time. 

These  "  Slaves  of  Mary  "  at  their  conferences 
— usually  presided  over  by  Father  Chaumonot 
or  some  other  Jesuit — bound  themselves  to 
the  performance  of  various  acts  of  charity 
toward  their  Huron  brethren  or  poor  French 
people  of  the  environs.  They  also  instituted 
the  practice,  on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  of 
making  a  collection  of  Communions  for  the 
departed.  Such  was  their  attachment  to  their 
chapel  and  their  beloved  statue  of  Our  Lady 
that  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  when  con- 
tinued frosts  and  rain  had  killed  the  crops  for 
three  successive  years,  they  refused  to  remove, 
after  the  manner  of  these  nomad  tribes,  to  a 
region  of  greater  abundance.  They  preferred 
to  live  near  "the  house  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin " ;  some  of  them  even  made  a  vow  never 
to  leave  it. 

Their  numbers  were  gradually  being 
swelled  by  the  arrival  of  Iroquois  neophytes, 
who  sought  this  little- Christian  settlement  as 
a  haven  wherein  they  might  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  peace.  Amongst 
them,  as  amongst  their  adopted  brethren  the 
Hurons  of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye,  were  many 
who  became  celebrated  for  their  sanctity,  leav- 
ing behind  them  at  tljeir  death  the  memory 
of  lives  closely  approaching  to  the  Christian 
ideal  of  perfection. 

So  great  was  the  horror  of  evil  existing  in 
this  little  Utopia  that  when  a  certain  Huron 
and  his  wife,  who  were  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, began  to  give  scandal  in  the  town,  they 
were  ordered  to  depart.  Their  cabin  was 
burned,  that  they  might  have  no  temptation 
to  return.  The  wretched  pair  then  began  to 


inhabit  the  open  fields  or  the  neighboring 
forests.  After  some  time  they  were  discovered 
by  Christian  Iroquois  on  their  way  to  the  mis- 
sion, who,  having  heard  the  story,  took  pity 
on  their  plight  and  promised  to  intercede  for 
them.  To  make  the  intercession  more  effect- 
ual these  charitable  folk  collected  a  quantity 
of  porcelain  beads,  which  they  formed  into 
necklaces,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the 
Huron  commonwealth. 

The  elders  of  the  town  consented  to  sum- 
'  mon  the  male  offender  before  the  tribunal  and 
give  him  another  hearing.  The  Indian  pleaded 
his  cause,  saying, "  My  uncles,  I  am  not  angry 
at  you  for  having  burned  my  cabin  and  com- 
pelled me  to  live  in  the  fields,  for  I  know  that 
I  was  deserving  of  punishment."  He  begged 
to  be  taken  back,  promising  entire  amend- 
ment of  life.  With  a  touch  of  the  old  Adam 
he  asked  that  his  wife  should  be  summoned 
and  remonstrated  with,  saying  that  she  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  their  former  scanda- 
lous acts. 

The  wife,  on  her  appearance,  was  informed 
that  her  husband  had  publicly  declared  her  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble.  She  replied, 
with  a  noble  simplicity:  "It  is  the  truth,  my 
uncles :  I  was  the  cause  of  all  that  befell  us. 
But  no  more  shall  you  be  scandalized.  I  will 
amend  my  ways,  and  repair  the  evil  I  have  done 
by  leading  a  good  life."  She  told  how,  when 
driven  from  the  town,  she  had  been  advised 
by  certain  evil- disposed  persons  to  go  far  from 
the  settlement,  where  she  might  live  without 
restraint.  But  the  fear  of  being  damned,  she 
said,  had  deterred  her.  She  and  her  husband 
had,  indeed,  preferred  to  endure  greater  hard- 
ships and  rernain  near  the  town,  hoping  one 
day  to  be  readmitted,  or  at  least  knowing  that 
they  were  near  the  priest  in  case  of  mortal 
illness.  "The  Blessed  Virgin,  O  my  uncles,** 
she  went  on, "  has  been  more  deeply  offended 
by  us  than  any  one.  We  would  like  to  be  very 
rich,  that  we  might  give  her  fine  presents.  I 
have  only  fifty  cents,  but  I  will  give  it  to  buy 
candles,  or  something  that  can  be  used  for 
her  honor.  I  hope  that  this  good  Mother  will 
please  accept  this  offering,  and  pardon  us  the 
bad  example  we  have  given  to  our  nation." 

So  touched  were  tl«  council  that  the  pair 
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■were  reinstated  and  their  house  rebuilt;  nor 
were  the  elders  willing  to  accept  the  propi- 
tiatory necklaces,  so  satisfied  were  they- of  the 
repentance  of  the  offenders. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years — somewhere 
about  1673  —  the  Jesuits  were  obliged,  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  land  and  of  wood,  to 
remove  the  Huron  colony  to  a  property  of 
their  own,  several  miles  farther  from  Quebec. 
Before  leaving  the  settlement  on  the  slope  of 
Saint  Michel,  the  little  colony  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael,  at  Sillery, 
to  thank  him  for  his  protection  in  the  past,  and 
implore  his  aid  for  the  future. 

The  new  mission  was  called  Lorette,  and  is 
the  actual  Ancienne  Lorette, — a  charming 
spot,  a  pleasant  drive  or  a  very  short  railroad 
journey  from  Q  uebec.  As  one  advances  from 
the  station,  following  a  slope  upward,  one 
passes  an  ancient  carding-mill,  w^ith  its  stream 
winding  through  masses  of  verdure  and 
losing  itself  in  the  valley  below.  The  church 
stands  on  a  delightful  table-land,  with  pretty 
and  neat -looking  cottages  surrounding  it, 
with  the  little  cemetery  hard  by,  and  above 
'  all  its  statue,  so  long  an  object  of  devotion  to 
the  pious  Hurons. 

Lorette  is  no  longer  an  Indian  village.  For 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  tentury  the 
Indians  moved  farther  still  from  the  haunts 
of  the  white  men,  artd  now  live  at  the  village 
of  Jeune  Lorette,  or  Indian  Lorette,  where  the 
remnant  of  the  Huron  tribe  are  collected. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  them  that  on 
leaving  their  former  home  they  made  two 
attempts,  by  night,  to  take  their  beloved  statue 
with  them,  but  it  returned  to  Ancienne  Lo- 
rette, where  it  remained. 

There  are  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen 
in  and  around  the  church.  The  very  pictures 
on  the  wall— the  death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
and  others — recall  the  early  days  of  this  once 
famous  Jesuit  mission.  The  church,  of  course, 
is  a  comparatively  new  one,  but  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  that  first  House  of  Loretto,  mod- 
elled after  the  Italian  one,  in  fulfilment  of 
Father  Chaumonot's  vow.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  the  quaint  old  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, recalling  the  very  first  beginnings  of 
the  mission;  in  the  sacristy  are  preserved 


the  guarantees  of  authenticity  which  accom- 
panied the  statue  from  Belgium ;  while,  among 
objects  of  more  modern  interest,  there  is  a 
tablet  on  the  wall  to  the  memory  of  a  former 
cure,  from  the  children  of  the  parish,  who  were, 
it  seems,  his  special  care.  The  church  was  full 
of  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  midsummer  day 
when  the  writer  stood  there,  pondering  over 
the  varied  memories  that  cluster  so  thickly 
around  this  venerable  site  of  a  mission  that 
was  the  mother  of  so  many  a  hidden  saint 

The  village  of  Lorette  is  a  prosperous  one. 
Drunkenness  and  other  crimes  are  almost  as 
foreign  to  it  as  in  the  days  of  its  first  settlers. 
Should  a  tavern-keeper  attempt  to  open  a 
trade  there,  his  place  is  bought  up  and  him- 
self requested  to  leave.  Poverty  is  likewise  an 
unknown  quantity.  "  We  have  no  drunkards 
and  no  beggars,"  said  one  of  the  liabitants. 
A  prosperous  race  these  habitants,  tilling  the 
earth  and  wanting  for  no  comforts;  religious, 
spending  most  of  the  Sunday  in  church, — for 
when  High  Mass  is  over  they  invariably  wait 
for  the  early  Vespers,  said  about  one  or  two 
o'clock,  and  then  go  home  to  dinner.  Their 
evenings  are  spent  in  simple  home  enjoyments, 
neighbor  visiting  neighbor.  And  so  their  lives 
are  passed,  in  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
around  the  hallowed  spot  where  the  "  Slaves 
of  Mary"  once  offered  their  feivent  service  to 
their  Queen. 

One  would  think  that  Notre  Dame  de  Foye 
left  her  blessing  on  this  beautiful  country, 
with  the  distant  views  of  Quebec,  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Charles,  of  the  Laurentides,  visible 
from  its  heights.  If  the  red- men  have  gone 
farther,  not  only  from  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  into  the  depths  of  oblivion  and  ob- 
scurity, it  seems  but  the  melancholy  fortune 
of  their  race.  Their  once  brilliant  destiny  has 
passed  under  a  cloud  forever.  The  scattered 
vestiges  of  their  powerful  nations  dot  the 
horizon  of  this  Western  World  here  and  there, 
and  the  Christian  empire  which  the  Jesuits 
once  dreamed  of  founding  in  the  wilderness 
is  peopled  not  by  Hurons  or  Iroquois,  but  by 
offshoots  of  many  races.  May  Notre  Dame 
de  Foye  long  continue  to  make  the  portion 
of  that  empire  over  which  she  rules  truly 
Christian ! 
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XXVII. 

WHEN  Cecil  so  violently  withdrew  her 
hand  from  his,  and  with  bitter  words  of 
reproach  left  him,  Tyrconnel  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  and,  leaning  his  face  down  on  a 
table  beside  him,  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less for  a  long  time — for  so  long  a  time  that 
Kathleen  at  length  grew  alarmed,  and,  going 
to  his  side,  bent  over  him. 

"O  Gerald,  darling  brother!"  she  ex 
claimed,  "can  you  forgive  me  for  being  the 
cause  of  so  much  suffering  to  you?  I  who 
would  endure  any  suffering  myself  to  spare 
you !  Oh,  to  think  that  I  should  have  brought 
this  wretchedness  upon  you ! " 

He  lifted  his  head  quickly,  and  looked  at 
her  with  surprise.  "  You ! "  he  said.  "  My  dear 
sister,  what  can  you  mean  ?  How  have  you — " 

"How  have  I  caused  your  unhappiness ? " 
she  interrupted,  in  a  choked,  miserable  voice. 
"By  bringing  you  into  this  association,  which 
has  proved  so  fatal  to  your  peace.  Ah,  if  only  I 
had  avoided  instead  of  cultivating  her  friend- 
ship, as  an  instinct  from  the  very  first  warned 
me  to  do !  I  knew —  Gerald,  when  you  returned 
from  Australia,  and  told  us  of  that  accident 
at  sea,  you  mentioned  her  very  slightly,  but 
I  read  your  heart.  I  knew  that  you  loved  her 
even  then." 

"Yes,  even  then,"  he  said, — "from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  her,  I  think.  And  that  night 
when  we  were  so  near  death,  and  she  asked 
me  to  take  her  on  deck  if  the  vessel  was  foun- 
dering, God  forgive  me  if  I  almost  hoped  that 
this  might  be  the  end,  and  thought  that,  were 
it  His  will,  I  could  gladly  go  down  into  those 
icy  depths  with  my  arms  clasped  around  her. 
No" — as  a  slight,  gasping  sob  from  Kathleen 
caught  his  ear, — "  I  did  not  forget  you,  my 
poor  darling,  or  my  mother.  I  thought  that 
my  death  might  be  the  be&t  solution  of  all 
the  trouble,  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself  It 
would  have  been  terrible  to  you  at  the  time, 
but  afterward  better  for  you.  So  I  thought  at 
the  moment.  But  God  willed  otherwise.  And 


to  the  difficulties  and  harassments  that  already 
beset  me  there  was  added  the  rending  of  my 
heart  in  parting  from  her — in  feeling  that 
under  other  circumstances  I  might  perhaps 
have  won  her  love :  that  if  I  could  have  per-  ^ 
mitted  my  heart  to  appeal  even  voicelessly  to 
hers—" 

He  paused  with  a  deep,  long-drawn  breath, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  suddenly 
becoming  aware  that  Kathleen  had  sunk  to 
her  knees  almost  at  his  feet,  and  was  looking 
at  him  with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  he  rose 
hastily,  lifted  her  from  her  lowly  position,  and 
half  carrying  her  to  her  chair  beside  the  fire, 
drew  another  close  to  it,  sat  down,  and  went 
on,  in  the  tone  of  one  pouring  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart : 

"  But  God  never  tries  us  beyond  our 
strength.  The  pain  and  troubles  I  had  to  en- 
dure on  reaching  home — the  sordid  cares,  the 
miserable  scenes  with  my  mother,  even  the 
seeing  you,  poor  child,  condemned  to  exist  in 
an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  contention 
that  made  your  life  very  sad, — would  have 
been  yet  worse  than  they  were  had  not  this 
other  pain  dwarfed  their  importance  and  dulled 
their  edge.  Many  a  time  when  my  courage 
was  all  but  exhausted  in  the  sore  struggle  I 
was  making,  a  vision  of  her  beautiful  face  and 
the  sound  of  words  she  had  uttered  would 
come  to  me,  giving  a  sudden  sense  of  renewed 
strength ;  and  I  often  looked  at  you,  and 
thanked  God  that  sad  as  your  life  was  it  was 
exempt  from  the  sharp  suffering  that  was 
gnawing  at  my  heart." 

"  You  suffered  so  much  then  I  And  how 
much  worse  it  is  now!"  said  Kathleen,  in  a 
despairing  tone.  "  Oh,  that  I  had  never  met 
her !  Oh,  that  I  had  not  fallen  ill  and  brought 
you  here  to  be  made  so  miserable!" 

"I  am  not  miserable  now,"  he  answered, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  I  am  happy — inexpressibly 
happy.  Can  you  not  understand?"  he  con- 
tinued, in  reply  to  her  look  of  astonishment. 
"She  loves  me! — you  heard  her  say  it.  She 
loves  me!"  • 

"Yes,"  responded  Kathleen,  "I  heard  her 
say  it.  But  she  left  you  in  anger — with  cold 
and  cruel  words." 

"No:  they  were  we#ds  of  just  reproach.  I 
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do  not  resent  them.  I  ought  indeed  to  have 
known  her  better.  I  will  never  doubt  her 
again." 

"And  you  think  there  is  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion?" cried  the  girl,  eagerly. 

"  I  think  so — yes,  I  think  she  will  forgive 
me.  But  even  if  she  does  not,  it  will  not  be  as 
it  was  before.  She  loves  me — I  know  it  now ; 
and,  egotist  that  I  am,  I  can  not  but  rejoice  in 
the  knowledge.  I  exult — I  am  very  happy." 

"Thank  God,  thank  God  for  that!  And 
you  will  not  go  to-morrow,  then  ?  " 

"I  must  go.  There  is  no  choice  for  me 

there.  But  I  will  see  her  before  I  go.  A  single 

glance  will  tell  me  whether  she  has  forgiven 

my  selfish  pride.  If  she  has  not,  I  must  wait 

J,  patiently;  if  she  has,  Iwill  write  to  her." 

"  But  you  must  go  ?  " 

"  I  must  go." 

And  he  did  go — though,  unfortunately,  he 
missed  seeing  Cecil  before  leaving,  as  he  found 
no  one  but  Miss  Marriott  at  home  when  he 
called.  That  young  lady  did  her  best  to  induce 
him  to  remain  and  see  Cecil — or,  as  she  put 
it,  Mrs.  Severn  and  Miss  Lorimer, — but  in 
vain.  "I  am  expecting  them  in  every  mo- 
ment," she  said ;  "  and  they  will  be  so  sorry  if 
they  miss  seeing  you." 

"  I  am  more  than  sorry  that  I  caa  not  wait," 
he  returned,  with  evident  sincerity;  "but  I 
shall  lose  my  train  if  I  do,  and  it  is  very 
important  to  me  to  get  off  to-day.  Railroad 
trains,  like  time  and  tide,  you  know,  wait  no 
man." 

He  went  away,  after  saying  everything  of 
social  acknowledgment  in  his  own  graceful 
and  cordial  manner;  leaving  a  vivid  picture 
in  Miss  Marriott's  memory  of  his  dark,  clear- 
cut  face,  air  of  distinction,  and  the  peculiarly 
attractive  smile  she  and  Cecil  had  always 
remarked  and  admired  so  much. 

But  this  smile  vanished  from  his  eyes  the 
moment  he  found  himself  alone.  He  felt  very 
sharply  the  disappointment  of  having  failed 
|to  meet  Cecil ;  and  his  spirits,  which  had  been 
unwontedly  hopeful  the  evening  before, 
rere  proportionately  depressed  now — the  in- 
stable pang,  agony,  and  doubt  of  the  lover 
iturning  upon  him  with  full  force  and,  as  it 
rere,  double  intensity.  It  was  consequently 


with  a  very  heavy  heart  and  sombre  counte- 
nance that  he  stepped  on  board  his  train,  and 
was  whirled  away  from  the  world  that  con- 
tained the  bright  presence  which  had  shed 
over  his  life  the  only  sunshine  it  had  ever 
known, — toward  that  other  world  of  care  and 
trouble  so  sadly  familiar  to  him, 

Grace  Marriott  sighed  and  sighed  again 
with  a  sort  of  impatient  irritation  after  he  left 
her.  "It  is  unaccountable:  I  do  not  understand 
it!"  she  thought,  as  she  had  often  thought 
before  since  first  observing  the  estrangement 
between  her  friend  and  this  man,  about  whom 
there  was,  to  her,  so  wonderful  a  fascination. 
"He  is  making  a  great  mistake  in  leaving 
without  seeing  Cecil.  I  am  afraid  they  are 
both  making  a  mistake  which  will  be  a  life- 
long regret  to  them." 

Her  face  was  very  grave  when,  a  l^^  min- 
utes later,  she  looked  up  at  the  announcement 
of  another  visitor,  and  there  was  an  expression 
on  it  that  rather  startled  that  intruder,  as  he 
felt  himself  to  be. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,"  he  said — it 
was  Craven, — "  for  coming  up  when  I  was  told 
you  were  not  receiving.  I  met  Mrs.  Severn 
and  Miss  Lorimer  half  an  hour  ago,  and, 
hearing  that  you  were  ill  this  morning,  I  called 
merely  to  leave  this  book  that  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  other  day."  He  produced  a  small 
volume  from  his  pocket  and  absently  laid  it 
down  on  a  table  near  her  elbow,  while  con- 
tinuing, "  But  as  I  was  entering  the  lodge  I 
met  Tyrconnel,  who  said  he  had  just  left  you, 
and  I  hoped  I  too  might  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  seeing  you." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  replied,  but  there  was 
a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  in  her  man- 
ner. "  I  had  a  headache  this  morning,  but  it 
has  almost  left  me  now.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  this  book  " — taking  it  up  from  where  he 
had  placed  it.  "  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  it 
ever  since  I  noticed  the  announcement  of  its 
publication." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  as  she  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  book ;  and  he  watched 
her  face  with  a  look  of  some  anxiety,  until, 
becoming  suddenly  conscious  that  the  situa- 
tion was  growing  rather  awkward,  he  recalled 
his  wandering  thoughts  and  remarked: 
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"So  Tyrconnel  is  leaving  Rome?" 

*'  Yes.  He  must  have  been  summoned  home 
quite  urgently,"  she  answered. 

"I  am  puzzled,"  said  Craven.  "It  strikes 
me  that  he  went  away  with  his  flag  at  half- 
mast,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason 
why." 

"  What  suggested  such  an  idea  to  you  ?  " 
asked  Grace.  "  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  look- 
ing very  well  this  mbrning,  and  quite  in  his 
usual  spirits." 

"  So  he  seemed  when  speaking  to  me,"  re- 
plied Craven.  "But  I  happened  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  before  he  was  aware  of  my 
presence,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  profoundly 
sad  countenance.  It  changed  at  once  to  his 
ordinary  expression  when  his  eye  caught 
mine." 

"That  was  how  he  looked  when  we  saw 
him  first  —  very  sad  and  depressed,"  said 
Grace.  "  No  doubt  he  is  feeling  now  as  he  felt 
then — a  great  dread  of  returning  to  Ireland, 
and  all  the  troubles  he  must  encounter  the 
moment  he  gets  there." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  the  only  cause  of  his 
depression?"  Craven  inquired,  dryly. 

She  hesitated,  but  then  said,  though  reluc- 
tantly:  "  I  think  he  is  very  much  in  love  with 
Cecil." 

"Of  that  there  can  be  no  question,"  re- 
sponded her  companion.  "And,  if  it  be  per- 
missible to  say  such  a  thing  of  a  lady,  I  think 
she  is  in  love  with  him.  Why,  therefore,  so 
abrupt  a  departure  on  his  part,  and  such  an 
effort  on  her  side  to  appear  in  uncommonly 
good  spirits?" 

Grace  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  in  my  life 
knew  two  people  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
less  nonsense  about  them  than  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Tyrconnel,"  she  said ;  "  and  yet  I  can  not  but 
suspect  that  one  or  both  of  them  must  have 
acted  very  foolishly,  or  they  would  not  be 
parting  in  this  way.  I  have  thought  ever  since 
we  first  met  Mr.  Tyrconnel  that  they  were 
bom  for  each  other." 

"As  to  that  I  don't  know,"  said  Craven. 
"But  I  have  thought  ever  since  I  heard  of 
him  and  his  encumbered  estate  that  here  was 
a  use  to  which  Miss  Lorimer  might  apply  her 
superfluous  thousands  with  advantage.  And 


after  seeing  the  man  himself  I  am  still  more 
of  that  opinion." 

"I  am  sure  his  mother  and  sister  would 
agree  with  you  if  they  knew  of  her  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  she 
has  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  millions? 
How  many  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  her 
father  was  worth  five  when  he  died,  and  that 
was  several  years  ago.  It  must  be  at  least  six 
or  seven  by  this  time." 

"Ah? — so  much  as  that?"  said  Craven^ 
"  No,  I  did  not  know  the  amount  of  her  fort- 
une. It  was  by  chance  that  I  came  to  hear  at 
all  of  her  being  an  heiress," 

"  It  is  one  of  her  peculiarities,"  remarked 
Grace,  "that  she  does  not  like  her  wealth 
known  or  talked  about.  She  made  my  brother 
and  myself  promise  that  we  would  not  men- 
tion it  to  any  one.  She  has  such  a  horror  of 
being  annoyed  by  fortune-hunters." 

"  Perhaps  Tyrconnel  does  not  know  of  her 
wealth,  and,  feeling  that  he  can  not  afford  to 
marry,  has  taken  himself  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,"  observed  Craven,  smiling  at  the 
recollection  of  De  Verac's  admirable  prudence 
under  similar  circumstances. 

"It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  does 
know  of  it,  and  for  this  reason  has  taken  him- 
self out  of  the  way  of  temptation,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Marriott,  with  hasty  warmth. 

"  I  meant  no  imputation  on  his  disinterest- 
edness, I  assure  you,"  said  her  companion, 
with  a  slight  laugh.  "  But  do  you  really  think 
it  would  be  commendable  in  him  to  refrain 
from  offering  himself  to  Miss  Lorimer,  when 
he  is  so  obviously  in  love  with  her,  because 
she  happens  to  be  rich  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  think  it  might  be 
characteristic  in  him  to  hesitate — ^to  dislike 
very  much  even  the  appearance  of  being 
mercenary  in  his  motives.  I  can  very  well 
understand  that  a  man  of  his  stamp  might 
feel  in  this  way." 

"  Yes.  He  is  typically  Irish  in  his  nature — 
and,  in  its  best  sense,  that  means  generous 
and  uncalculating.  If  he  did  not  have  a  very- 
clear  brain  he  might  be  as  Quixotic  as  Miss 
Lorimer  herself  But  he  is  practical,  though 
a  little  of  a  dreamer,  I"  judge.  I  like  him  very 
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much,"  he  concluded,  in  a  tone  of  unusual 
warmth.  "  In  fact,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  met  a  man  who  pleased  me  in  every 
respect  so  much." 

Grace  looked  up  with  a  smile  from  her  oc- 
cupation of  idly  tossing  over  with  the  point 
of  a  paper-cutter  the  pages  of  the  book  that 

»now  lay  open  on  her  lap,  and  said :  "/  like 
him  so  much  that  I  have  wished  all  along 
that  Cecil  would  marry  him.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  hope  of  it  now." 

"Impossible  to  conjecture,"  said  Craven. 
"At  present  there  is  a  hitch  somewhere  or 
somehow,  but  time  may  straighten  that.  One 
view  of  the  matter  which  has  occurred  to  me 
is  that  Miss  Lorimer  may  have  been  avoiding 
his  proposal,  until,  becoming  discouraged, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  wished  to 
spare  him  the  pain  of  rejection,  he  has  with- 
drawn without  speaking." 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  probable,"  said  Grace, 
thoughtfully.  "  They  have  been  a  great  deal 
together  since  Kathleen's  recovery.  He  surely 
had  opportunity  to  speak  if  he  wished  to 
do  so." 

"  I  thought  I  observed  that  she  had  been 
avoiding  him  for  some  days  past,"  replied 
Craven.  "You  must  have  noticed  that?" 

"  I  have  noticed  a  great  constraint  between 
them,  but  what  the  meaning  of  it  is  I  can  not 
conceive." 

"Sometimes  women  do  act  in  this  way," 
Craven  went  on,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
thought  very  inappositely,  Grace  thought,  and 
speaking  with  so  much  significance  of  tone 
that  she  colored  deeply,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  little  mother-of-pearl  dagger 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  ''  Of  course  I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  intentional  evasions 
and  artifices  practised  by  coquettes  for  the 
gratification. of  their  own  vanity.  I  mean" — 
he  spoke  gravely  and  deliberately — "that  it 
is  a  mistaken  kindness  to  refuse  to  let  a  man 
hear  his  fate  in  words,  even  if  it  is  to  be  ad- 
verse to  hi.s  hopes.  You  must  be  aware  that 
for  some  little  time  past  I  have  wished  to  ask 
mine.  I  have  not  very  much  to  offer  which 
you  may  think  worth  your  acceptance — a 
moderate  fortune  with  tastes  and  habits  of  life 
:    that  would,  I  believe,  suit  your  own,  and  a 


very  sincere  admiration,  which  might  readily 
become  a  very  earnest  love.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  offer  you  these  things?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment  to  speak,  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  so  plainly  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  negative,  that 
Craven's  heart  sank  and  his  face  lost  a  shade 
of  color. 

"  I  see  that  there  is  no  hope  for  me,"  he 
said.  "I  feared — I  might  have  known— that 
it  would  be  so.  Forgive  me  for  having  pained 
you  uselessly.  Good-bye." 

At  the  last  word  he  rose,  and,  glancing 
deprecatingly  toward  him, Grace  was  so  struck 
by  the  sudden  change  in  his  appearance  that 
she  exclaimed,  impulsively : 

"  Do  you  really  care  so  much !  Oh,  I  am 
sorry!    I  wish — " 

A  vivid  blush  dyed  her  cheek  and  brow, 
and  a  look  of  doubt,  which  Craven  was  quick 
to  detect,  came  into  her  eyes. 

"You  wish  you  could  love  me  a  little?" 
he  suggested.  "Are  you  sure  that  you  could 
not — if  you  tried?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  I  tried  and  succeeded  I 
should  be  departing  from  my  ideal  of  what 
would  make  me  happy,  of  what  I  have  always 
meant  my  life  to  be,"  she  replied.  "  My  dream 
has  always  been  to  devote  myself  to  art." 

He  had  approached  the  couch  on  which 
she  was  sitting,  and  now  placed  himself  beside 
her  as  he  said  gently: 

"Dreams  are  well  enough  in  their  way, but 
they  are  very  unsubstantial,  very  unsatisfying 
after  a  time.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not 
people  in  the  world  who  may  be  contented 
with  them,  but  I  don't  think  you,  any  more 
than  myself,  are  of  the  number." 

"  How  can  you  tell  what  would  content 
me?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  I  am  a 
very  close  observer  of  character,"  he  replied; 
"and  am  not  often  mistaken  in  my  judgment, 
I  have  found.  I  have  done  more  than  observe 
your  character — I  have  studied  it;  and  I  am 
convinced  that,  while  you  love  art  sincerely, 
the  studio  of  a  painter  and  the  salons  of  soci- 
ety would  not  very  long  continue  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  your  nature.  After  the 
effervescence  of  early  youth,  the  heart  as  well 
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as  the  head  asks  something  of  life.  And  some- 
times a  realization  of  this  truth  comes  very 
suddenly,  perhaps  too  late.  It  had  but  just 
begun  to  dawn  on  my  mind  vaguely  when  I 
came  to  Rome — as  I  generally  come  once  a 
year, — and  unexpectedly  met  my  fate." 

"And  I,"  she  said,  with  a  half  laugh,  "  came 
to  study  art — " 

"And,"  he  interposed  hastily,  "to  meet 
yours — may  I  hope?" 

She  shook  her  head,  "  I  dare  not  give  you 
any  such  certain  assurance  as  that." 

"But  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  hope?"  he 
said,  his  face  clearing  visibly.  "  So  here  I  rest 
my  case.  Take  a  week,  a  month,  even,  if  you 
insist,  a  year,  to  decide  whether  you  will  not 
share  with  me  the  life  you  have  dreamed  of, 
instead  of  pursuing  it  alone." 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

THE  life,  the  physical  life,  of  the  Cure  of  Ars 
was  to  many  a  greater  miracle  than  any  he 
ever  performed ;  and  assuredly  nothing  short 
of  a  supernatural  power  could  have  sustained 
his  frail  body  and  infirm  health  under  the 
weight  of  work  and  fatigue  that  he  endured. 
The  doctor  who  attended  him  in  his  many 
illnesses  used  to  say, "  I  am  in  no  fear  about 
his  health ;  it  depends  on  One  above  me.  That 
One  can  do  what  I  can't  do.  At  the  moment 
that  he  seems  about  to  escape  from  us  he 
rallies,  and,  as  if  by  enchantment,  his  strength 
returns."  In  the  autumn  of  1 842  the  holy  man 
was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
those  near  him  were  seriously  alarmed,  when 
their  fears  were  almost  instantaneously  dis- 
pelled by  one  of  those  sudden  rallies.  At  night 
he  seemed  entering  on  his  agony,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  as  well  as  ever,  up  and  doing 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
had  an  illness  which  lasted  longer.  The  crowd 
of  pilgrims  was  greater  than  usual,  and  he 
was  breaking  down  under  the  load  of  work  to 


be  done ;  the  multitude  of  penitents  that  sur- 
rounded his  confessional  all  through  the  day 
and  night  did  not  leave  him  a  moment  to  rest. 
One  evening  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  began 
his  usual  exhortation  to  the  people,  when  his 
strength  failed  him;  he  had  to  stop,  and, after 
a  second  effort,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Then  he  tried  to  say  evening  prayers,  but  even 
this  he  was  not  equal  to;  his  voice  faltered 
and  he  broke  down  completely.  He  was  as- 
sisted from  the  pulpit  and  allowed  to  go  home. 
The  moment  he  lay  down  in  bed  the  gravest 
symptoms  appeared,  and  soon  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  message  had  come 
— that  the  servant  of  God  was  going  home. 
The  doctor  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
"  Only  God  can  save  him ! "  was  his  despair- 
ing exclamation. 

The  people  were  inconsolable.  The  little 
church,  where  his  presence  had  for  so  many 
years  drawn  saints  and  sinners  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  presented  one  of  those  touching 
spectacles  common  in  the  ages  of  faith,  but 
very  rare  in  our  day.  The  pastor's  flock  filled 
it  late  and  early.  Tapers  were  kept  burning 
at  the  altars  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  John,  and 
above  all  of  St.  Philomena,  the  dear  patroness 
of  the  dying  saint, — she  who  had  worked  so 
many  miracles  at  his  desire.  The  crowd  round 
the  presbytery  was  so  persistent  and  so  eager 
that  it  became  necessary  to  place  a  guard  at 
the  gate  to  prevent  the  people  from  invading 
the  house.  They  kept  calling  out  to  their 
Cure  to  let  them  look  upon  him  once  more, 
to  give  them  one  more  blessing;  and  were 
only  calmed  when  one  near  him  bade  them 
kneel  down  and  receive  the  benediction  he 
was  about  to  invoke  upon  them  from  his  bed 
of  pain. 

Parish  priests  came  from  distant  towns; 
religious  of  many  communities,  beggars  and 
sinners,  and  rich  men  and  holy  men, — all  came 
to  Ars  for  news  of  "  the  dying  saint " — this 
same  saint  whom  a  little  time  before  many 
of  them  were  bespattering  with  the  vilest 
calumnies.  The  silence  of  grief  and  conster- 
nation hung  over  the  village. 

Three  physicians  of  repute  were  called  in 
to  consult  with  the  doctor  in  attendance.  They 
could  give  no  reasonable  hope  that  the  ex- 
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hausted  system  could  hold  out  against  the 
complication  of  maladies,  chronic  and  acute, 
from  which  the  patient  was  suffering;  it  was 
therefore  decided  that  he  must  receive  Ex- 
treme Unction.  As  if  to  give  greater  solemnity 
to  the  sacred  rite,  seven  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
come  to  get  tidings  of  their  brother  priest, were 
present,  and  counted  it  a  high  privilege  to  as- 
sist at  the  death  of  a  saint,  as  they  considered  it. 
In  order  to  spare  the  population  the  poignant 
emotion  of  knowing  that  their  beloved  pastor 
was  being  administered,  those  around  him 
agreed  that  the  bell  had  better  not  be  tolled. 
But  the  Cure  overheard  their  whispered  con- 
versation, and,  finding  strength  to  make  his 
voice  heard,  said :  "  Go  and  ring  the  bell.  Must 
not  the  parishioners  pray  for  their  pastor?" 
The  passing-bell  had  no  sooner  begun  its 
melancholy. message  than  the  entire  village 
hurried  to  the  presbytery  and  the  church;  all 
who  could  follow  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from 
the  altar  to  the  house  did  so ;  the  staircase  was 
crowded,  and  the  courtyard  and  the  place 
without;  and  all  were  in  tears. 

The  last  Sacraments  were  administered  to 
the  servant  of  God,  who  received  them  with 
his  usual  simplicity  and  fervor.  When  he  had 
made  his  thanksgiving  he  whispered  a  request 
to  one  of  his  brethren  to  say  Mass  for  him 
next  morning  at  the  altar  of  St.  Philomena. 
When  this  became  known  there  was  a  gen- 
eral reaction  toward  hope.  His  extraordinary 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Saint,  and  the  in- 
numerable miraculous  favors  he  had  obtained 
through  her  intercession,  were  so  well  known 
to  all  the  people  that  they  came  in  crowds  to 
assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  convinced  that 
she  would  obtain  the  life  of  their  pastor.  The 
friend  who  watched  night  and  day  by  his 
bedside  gives  the  following  account  of  what 
passed  meaijtime  in  the  dying  man's  room. 

"Before  the  Holy  Sacrifice  began  M.  le 
Cure  appeared  to  me  like  a  man  who  was 
frightened.  I  noticed  something  altogether 
extraordinary  about  him — a  great  anxiety, 
an  unusual  disturbance.  I  observed  his  every 
movement  with  renewed  attention.  I  thought 
the  fatal  moment  had  come,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  breathe  his  last  sigh.  But  as  soon  as 
the  priest  ascended  the  altar  he  grew  sud- 


denly calmer.  He  now  looked'like^a  man  who 
beheld  something  pleasant^and  comforting. 
Mass  was  hardly  over  when  he  cried  out: 
'  My  friend,  a  wonderful  change  has  taken 
place  in  me.  I  am  cured! '  My  joy  was  great 
at  these  words.  I  was  convinced  that  the  Cure 
had  had  a  vision;  I  had ^heard;4iim  murmur 
several  times  the  name  of  his  sweet  patroness, 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  St.  Philomena 
had  appeared  to  him  and  disappeared.  But 
I  did  not  dare  put  a  question  to  him." 

Whatever  the  secret  between  him  'and  St 
Philomena  may  have  been,  the  Cure  of  Ars 
guarded  it  faithfully.  What  he  could  not  con- 
ceal was  the  fact  that  from  that  moment  all 
dangerous  symptoms  left  him,  and  he  was 
suddenly  convalescent.  His  docility  to  the 
four  doctors  who  were  witnesses  of  his  cure 
was  the  admiration  of  everybody.  He  knew 
how  vain  their  human  efforts!  had  been,  and 
yet  he  continued  to  obey  their  injunctions  as 
if  they  had  been  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  tried  to  evade  certain 
prescriptions  that  were  antagonistic  to  his 
austere  habits,  as  when  he  desired  Catherine 
to  throw  away  the  chicken  broth  that  she 
was  ordered  to  make  for  him ;  but  when  his 
confessor  scolded  him  for  this  infraction  of 
discipline,  and  bade  him  take  the  broth,  he 
obeyed  like  a  chidden  child.  His  playful 
gayety  was  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
everybody.  One  day,  seeing  the  faculty  stand- 
ing round  his  bed  in  the  person  of  his  four 
physicians,  he  laughed  in  his  childlike  way, 
and,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  safd :  "  I 
am  fighting  a  hard  battle !  " — "Against  whom, 
M.  le  Cure?" — "Against  four  doctors.  If  a 
fifth  comes  in  I  am  a  dead  man ! " 

This  illness  was  a  time  of  great  spiritual 
joy  to  the  servant  of  God.  He  used  to  speak 
with  a  kind  of  innocent  glee  of  the  piety  and 
charity  of  his  flock  throughout.  "  Oh !  how  it 
used  to  stir  my  heart,"  he  said, "  when  I  saw 
the  grey  heads  of  the  parish  come  in  and  bow 
down  by  my  bedside  to  get  my  blessing!" 

He  accepted  the  respite  from  death  with  a 
deep  sense  of  relief  and  thanksgiving.  He  was 
resigned  to  die,  but  his  holy  fear  of  God,  his 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  the  awful 
purity  of  God,  made  him  tremble  at  the  pros- 
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pect  of  the  judgment.  He  was  heard  frequently 
murmuring  under  his  breath,  "  No,  no,  my 
God!  Not  yet!  I  am  not  ready  to  appear 
before  Thy  awful  tribunal."  He  was  impatient 
to  regain  strength  to  walk  to  the  church  and 
offer  up  his  thanks  to  the  Divine  Mercy  for 
his  recovery.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  he 
had  himself  assisted,  almost  carried,  to  the 
■altar  of  St.  Philomena,  and  there,  with  tears  of 
gratitude  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  thanked 
his  dear  protectress  for  having  obtained  for 
liim  yet  a  little  while  to  do  penance  for  his 
sins  and  serve  his  Lord.  But  the  longing  of 
his  soul  from  this  forth  was  to  serve  Him  in 
solitude.  The  burden  of  the  apostolate  seemed 
to  weigh  him  down  to  the  earth.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  his  unworthiness  made  a  barrier 
against  the  graces  that  God  wanted  to  pour 
out  on  the  souls  he  had  charge  of,  and  that 
he  was  endangering  his  own  salvation  by 
hindering  their  sanctification. 

Those  who  were  present  the  first  time  the 
Cure  of  Ars  sat  in  the  sanctuary  after  his 
illness,  and  addressed  his  flock,  declared  the 
effect  was  like  nothing  else  they  had  ever 
experienced.  His  voice  was  so  weak  as  to 
be  hardly  audible ;  his  poor,  emaciated  frame 
could  hardly  sustain  itself;  but  his  limpid 
blue  eyes  had  a  flame  in  them  that  set  all 
hearts  aglow,  and  his  voice  pierced  them  like 
a  sword.  He  resembled  a  soul  who  had  been 
to  the  world  beyond,  and  come  back  to  earth, 
panting,  homesick,  and  yearning  to  be  set 
free, — ^just  holding  on  to  life  through  humility 
and  obedience.  And,  in  truth,  he  longed  more 
and  more  to  escape  from  the  crowd,  and  in- 
dulge in  solitary  communion  with  God. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  was  heard 
often  to  regret  the  little  valley  of  Chante- 
Merle,  where  as  a  child  he  used  to  take  his 
father's  three  sheep  to  graze,  and  where  he 
had  prayed  so  happnly,  undisturbed  before 
his  Madonna.  "If  I  could  go  and  end  my 
poor  life  there,  how  good  it  would  be!"  he 
sometimes  murmured.  Those  who  were  close 
to  him  saw  that  this  thought  was  absorbing 
him  more  and  more;  and  when  he  began  to 
threaten,  half  playfully,  that  he  would  "run 
away  one  of  these  days,"  they  felt  there  was 
more  earnest  than  jest  in  the  words.  It  was, 


therefore,  more  a  grief  than  a  surprise  to  them 
when  it  became  known  one  morning  that  M. 
Vianney  had  stolen  away  in  the  night-time, — 
yes,  stolen  himself  away  like  a  thief.  Near 
two  o'clock  a  light  was  seen  in  his  bedroom 
window ;  he  crept  cautiously  down  stairs  and 
went  out  by  the  back-door.  A  number  of 
people  who  were  standing  in  the  court  out- 
side the  church,  seeing  this,  hurried  after  him, 
ciying  out  to  him  to  bless  some  rosaries  and 
medals;  but  he  walked  on  quickly,  paying  no 
heed  to  them.  They  took  for  granted  that  he 
was  going  on  a  sick  call,  and  did  not  follow 
him,  but  went  back  to  the  church.  It  was 
only  when  the  hours  went  by,  and  it  was  near 
five  o'clock,  and  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
confessional,  that  the  alarm  spread ;  it  soon 
became  general,  and  the  village  woke  to  the 
fact  that  their  pastor  had  fled. 

He  had  quietly  gone  off  to  the  old  home 
at  Dardilly,  where  his  brother  now  lived.  The 
joy  of  the  family  on  beholding  him  was  great. 
He  shared  it  in  his  gentle  way,  and  took  a 
childlike  pleasure  in  going  to  see  the  old 
places  that  were  full  of  the  sweet  memories 
of  his  youth.  He  went  at  once  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  elders  whom  he  had  known, 
and  to  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were 
still  in  the  village.  This  done,  he  resumed  his 
life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  and  austerity, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted,  and  never 
left  his  little  room  except  to  go  to  the  church. 

The  most  touching  letters  reached  him  from 
Ars,  urging  him  to  return.  One  of  these,  from 
his  parishioner  M.  des  Garets,  made  an  im- 
pression on  him.  His  old  friend  implored 
him  not  to  take  any  final  resolution  without 
seeing  him.  "Rest  as  long  as  you  feel  the 
need  of  it,"  said  M.  des  Garets;  "stay  quietly 
with  your  brother.  You  are  in  need  of  rest; 
but  don't  forget  your  poor  parish  pf  Ars." 
He  went  on  to  remind  the  fugitive  of  the 
sorrow  his  flight  would  cause  to  many;  the 
loss  he  would  be  to  the  Providence,  where 
the  deserted  orphans  were  weeping  over  their 
lost  father;  he  piled  up  every  argument  that 
could  move  the  heart  of  the  servant  of  God  or 
influence  his  conscience.  This  letter  affected 
him  greatly.  He  read  it  several  times,  and 
seemed  much  perplesc^d  by  it 
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Another  appeal  came  to  him  from  the  vil- 
lage publican.  "Ah,  Monsieur,"  wrote  that 
ill-famed  functionary,  "  I  entreat  you  not  to 
abandon  us!  You  know  that  I  always  told 
you,  and  I  now  repeat  it  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart:  '  If  there  is  anything  in  my  business 
that  you  disapprove  of,  I  submit  myself  en- 
tirely to  your  will.'"  Here  was  a  testimony 
not  to  be  doubted.  In  fact,  there  was  a  concert 
of  supplications  from  high  and  low,  all  repeat- 
ing the  same  refrain — "  Come  back  to  us ! " 

The  Cure,  moreover,  was  soon  disabused  of 
the  idea  that  to  escape  from  Ars  was  to  escape 
from  the  crowd :  the  crowd  had  followed  him 
to  Dardilly.  In  a  few  days  the  village  was  like 
a  fair.  Coaches  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  came 
laden  from  Lyons  with  travellers  eager  to  see 
the  man  of  God,  whose  fame  as  a  saint  was 
great  in  the  rich  manufacturing  city.  He  had 
to  get  faculties  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
numbers  who  came  to  him  from  Ars,  where 
they  had  begun  their  accusations. 

After  a  week  of  this  involuntary  mission 
work,  M.  Vianney  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
Dardilly.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  steps, 
but  he  could  not  remain  here.  He  therefore 
set  out  with  Abbe  Raymond,  his  dear  friend, 
trusting  to  Providence  to  guide  him  to  the 
right  place.  They  travelled  in  a  comfortless 
cart,  the  jolting  of  which  nearly  broke  M, 
Vianney  to  pieces.  On  the  road  they  came  to 
a  church,  where  they  stopped  to  say  their 
Office.  It  was  empty  when  they  went  in,  and 
when  they  were  coming  out  it  was  full  to 
overflowing.  No  one  was  aware  how  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  there, 
but  somehow  it  had  got  wind,  and  the  people 
were  resolved  he  should  not  go  away  without 
speaking  to  them  and  giving  them  a  blessing. 
He  did  as  they  desired,  addressing  them  in 
his  usual  simple  but  inspired  language,  and 
leaving  them  convinced  that  all  they  had 
heard  of  his  sanctity  was  short  of  the  reality. 

The  two  travellers  continued  their  road  till 
they  reached  Beaumont,  where  they  passed 
the  night.  Next  morning  they  both  said  Mass 
in  an  ancient  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady,  which  is 
held  in  veneration  by  the  faithful.  The  Cure 
of  Ars  remained  a  long  time  absorbed  in  his 
thanksgiving.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head,  which 


had  been  bowed  on  his  breast,  and,  bending 
toward  Abbe  Raymond,  who  was  kneeling 
beside  him,  he  whispered,  ''Let  us  go  back  to 
Ars." 

Abbe  Raymond  made  a  sign  of  acquies- 
cence, rose  and  went  out  of  the  church,  and, 
without  asking  a  question  or  venturing  a 
remark,  quietly  accompanied  the  Cure  back 
to  his  parish.  The  people,  who  had  been  be- 
sieging Our  Lady  and  St.  Philomena,  were 
wild  with  delight  when  they  beheld  him  re- 
stored to  them.  Laborers  hurried  from  the 
fields,  women  deserted  the  wash-tubs,  children 
ran  from  their  play,  to  welcome  him;  and 
there  was  joy  in  the  land  as  of  the  just  rejoic- 
ing at  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 
(to  bb  continued.) 


Peter's  Pence. 


AFTER  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  while  the  echoes  of  the  "  Ho- 
sannas"  were  still  resounding  in  His  ears.  He 
went  out  of  the  city  and  repaired  to  Bethany, 
where  He  passed  the  night.  "And  in  the 
morning,  as  He  returned  into  the  city.  He 
was  hungry.  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  by  the 
wayside,  He  came  to  it.  and  found  nothing  on 
it  but  leaves  only.  And  He  said  to  it :  May 
no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  forever. 
And  immediately  the  fig-tree  withered  away." 
(Matt.,xxi,  18-21.) 

Christ  went  out  of  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
His  triumph  doubtless  because  none  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  "  Hosannas  "  had 
offered  Him  either  food  or  hospitality.  On 
the  same  day  He  is  hailed  with  acclamations, 
abandoned,  obliged  to  leave  the  Royal  City, 
and  we  see  Him,  like  a  beggar,  on  the  highway. 

Does  this  prefigure  the  destiny  of  Leo  XIIL 
at  the  end  of  the  Jubilee  year?  Peoples  and 
kings  dqring  the  year,  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other,  have  been  re-echoing 
the  "  Hosannas"  which  resounded  in  honor  of 
the  Papal  Jubilee;  multitudes  have  greeted  him 
with  acclamations.  But  the  year  is  at  an  end; 
the  multitudes  have  dispersed;  the  nations 
and  kings  have  left  the  captive  triumphant 
but  still  captive.  They  have  admired,  praised. 
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applauded,  but  no  one — or,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  no  government — has  endeav- 
ored to  restore,  or  have  restored  to  him,  his 
rightful  heritage.  May  it  not  be  necessary,  by 
reason  of  the  apathy  of  those  who  ought  to 
protect  him,  that  he  should  go  forth  from 
his  inheritance  to  seek  refuge  and  hospitality 
outside  of  Rome,  and  this  almost  before  the 
Jubilee  year  has  fully  completed  its  revolution  ? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  if  the  Pope 
should  be  obliged  to  depart  he  will  return, 
and  that  speedily.  Mane  autem  reverteris  in 
civitatem.  The  Pope- King,  if  he  can  not  reign 
independently  in  Rome,  must  either  remain 
there  in  captivity  or  go  into  exile;  but  he 
always  returns,  and  always  in  the  interests  ot 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Still,  like  his  Di- 
vine Master,  he  is  sheltered  neither  from  the 
necessities  of  life  nor  from  human  vicissitudes. 
Christ  was  hungry,  thirsty,  and  the  Pope- 
King  may  also  be  in  dire  necessity.  And  from 
whence  will  assistance  come  ?  Christ  expected 
neither  that  of  the  Scribes  nor  the  Pharisees 
nor  the  priests  nor  the  princes ;  nor  of  Pilate, 
Governor  of  the  Holy  City;  nor  of  Herod,  at 
the  same  time  in  Jerusalem,  He  saw  a  fig-tree 
by  the  roadside;  He  approached  it  to  gather 
figs,  and  found  nothing  but  leaves. 

With  regard  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  this 
fig-tree  seems  to  be  a  symbol,  alas !  far  too 
applicable  to  modern  nations.  In  vain  the  Pope 
seems  to  approach  them  for  assistance  in  his 
distress :  he  finds  nothing  solid,  nothing  but 
leaves — that  is  to  say,  only  appearances,  fine 
promises,  which  at  a  distance  are  seductive, 
but  which  on  a  nearer  view  amount  to  noth- 
ing ; — compliments,  brilliant  demonstrations, 
the  parade  of  false  courtesy,  followed  by 
failure,  abandonment,  impotence  or  bad  will. 
May  the  malediction  of  him  whose  mission  it 
is  to  bless  the  city  and  the  world  be  spared 
those  fig-trees  of  beautiful  and  deceitful  guise; 
for  it  is  a  terrible  malediction:  it  destroys 
and  condemns  to  an  eternal  sterility. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  deprived  of  his  possessions,  a 
captive  in  his  own  city,  has  been  relegated  to 
the  royal  prison  of  the  Vatican;  though  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  regular  resources, 
he  has  not  in  his  distress  said  the  one  word 


which  would  change  stones  into  bread — he 
has  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  his  rights 
and  found  abundance  in  the  three  millions 
held  out  to  him  by  the  sacrilegious  "law  of 
guarantees."  He  might  have  done  so,  but  he 
has  not  done  it.  He  expects  no  more  fruits 
from  the  fig-tree  of  "  Rome,  Capital  of  Italy  " ; 
this  fig-tree  bears  nothing  but  leaves  and 
merits  anathema. 

But  it  is  another  fig-tree  which  shades 
with  its  overhanging,  fruit-laden  branches  the 
Eternal  City  and  the  world ;  it  is  the  tree  of 
Peter's  Pence.  Whenever  the  Holy  Father 
is  in  need  he  has  only  to  reach  forth  his  hand 
to  gather  fruit  from  this  productive  tree.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  has  borne  fruit  in  all 
seasons  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  abandoned  by  the  governments  of  the 
world.  Truly  this  tree  has  merited  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  Pope-King ;  it  still  merits  and 
will  always  continue  to  deserve  them. 

And  we  Calholics,  spiritual  children  of  a 
father  robbed,  despoiled, — we  can  not  grow 
negligent  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  which 
must  furnish  nourishment  to  the  father  of  the 
great  Catholic  family.  Let  us  not  be  either 
deceived  or  dazzled  by  the  "Hosannas"  of 
the  Jubilee  year.  These  demonstrations  are 
dear  to  our  hearts,  but,  grand  and  brilliant  as 
they  may  be,  they  have  not  changed  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Pope-King.  The  Jubilee  is  over, 
and  Leo  XIII.  sees  himself  deserted  and  a 
captive  in  the  Vatican.  Congratulations  and 
"Hosannas"  have  not  burst  his  bonds,  nor 
opened  the  doors  of  his  prison,  nor  routed  the 
usurper  of  the  Holy  City. 

After  the  year  of  triumph  the  situation  is 
more  critical  than  before  and  more  deplorable 
than  ever.  The  jailers  still  continue  their  role 
with  the  utmost  arrogance;  the  bonds  of  the 
captive  seem  to  be  strengthened;  the  last 
echoes  of  the  Jubilee  have  been  succeeded  by 
sullen  groans  of  menace  from  the  throat  of 
the  Eagle.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  is  no  longer 
at  Bethany — that  is  to  say,  in  the  house  of 
peace  and  abundance.  The  fig-tree  of  the 
Revolution  bears  only  leaves  and  is  sterile 
near  the  Holy  City.  The  tree  of  Peter's  Pence 
must  still  continue  to  nourish  the  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican.  w 
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Spero. 

BY   THE   REV.  MATTHEW   RUSSELL,  S:  J. 

LORD,  if  Thy  goodness  and  Thy  might, 
The  pledge  of  my  reward, 
Were  not,  like  Thee,  all  infinite, 

I  could  not  hope,  O  Lord ! 
But  boundless  are  Thy  power  and  love. 

And  this  Thy  promise  clear. 
That  I  shall  reign  with  Thee  above 

If  I  but  serve  Thee  here. 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  my  sinful  past, 

And  may  my  future  be. 
Living,  to  live  for  Thee  at  last. 

And,  dying,  go  to  Thee. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


THE  UNSEEN   WORLD. 

OUR  intellects  are  no  measure  of  God  Al- 
mighty's designs;  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
one  of  the  most  irreverent,  dangerous,  and  sinful 
things  man  or  woman  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  reject 
with  scorn  and  laughter  any  intimation  which, 
however  strangely  it  may  strike  upon  our  minds, 
and  however  adverse  it  may  be  to  our  opinions, 
may  possibly  be  showing  us  the  way  to  one  of 
God's  truths.  And  one  of  the  evils. of  this  hasty 
and  precipitate  opposition  is  that  the  passions 
and  interests  of  the  opposers  become  involved  in 
the  dispute :  instead  of  investigators,  they  become 
partisans;  having  declared  against  it  in  the  out- 
set, it  is  important  to  their  petty  interests  that 
tbe  thing  shall  not  be  true;  and  they  determine 
that  it  shall  not,  if  they  can  help  it.  Hence  these 
hasty,  angry  investigations  of  new  facts,  and  the 
triumph  with  which  failures  are  recorded;  and 
hence  the  wilful  overlooking  of  the  axiom,  that 
a  thousand  negatives  can  not  overthrow  the  evi- 
dence of  one  affirmative  experiment.  ... 

We  are  alleducated  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state, 
but  how  vague  and  ineffective  this  belief  is  with 
the  majority  of  persons  we  too  well  know;  for 
although,  as  I  have  said,  the  number  of  those  who 
are  what  is  called  believers  in  ghosts  and  similar 
phenomena  is  very  large,  it  is  a  belief  that  they 
allow  to  sit  very  lightly  on  their  minds.  They  feel 
that  the  evidence  from  within  and  from  without 
is  too  strong  to  be  altogether  set  aside,  but  they 
have  never  permitted  themselves  to  weigh  the 
significance  of  the  facts.  They  are  afraid  of  that 


bugbear.  Superstition  —  a  title  of  opprobrium 
which  it  is  very  convenient  to  attach  to  whatever 
we  do  not  believe  ourselves.  They  seem  to  for- 
get the  fact  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  call  any 
belief  superstitious  till  he  can  prove  that  it  is 
unfounded. 

The  rashness  and  levity  with  which  mankind 
make  profession  of  believing  and  disbelieving  are, 
all  things  considered,  phenomena  much  more 
extraordinary  than  the  most  extraordinary  ghost 
story  that  was  ever  related.  I  think  I  might  vent- 
ure to  assert  that  I  have  the  majority  on  my  side 
as  far  as  regards  ghosts — for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  many  more  are  disposed  to  believe  than  to 
confess,  and  those  who  do  confess  are  not  few. 
The  deep  interest  with  which  any  narration  of 
spiritual  appearances  bearing  the  stamp,  or  ap- 
parent stamp,  of  authenticity  is  listened  to  in 
every  society,  is  one  proof  that,  though  the  fear 
of  ridicule  may  suppress,  it  can  not  extinguish 
that  intuitive  persuasion  of  which  almost  every 
one  is  more  or  less  conscious. 

There  is  an  exceeding  shyness  in  most  people 
who  either  have  seen  or  fancied  they  have  seen 
an  apparition  to  speak  of  it  at  all  except  to  some 
intimate  friend,  so  that  one  gets  most  of  the 
stories  second-hand ;  whilst  even  those  who  are 
less  chary  of  their  communications  are  imperative 
against  their  name  and  authority  being  given  to 
the  public.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
in  most  people,  after  the  impression  is  over,  to 
think  they  may  have  been  deceived;  and  where 
there  is  no  communication  or  other  circumstance 
rendering  this  conviction  impossible,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  acquire  it,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
leaves  the  case  valueless.  The  seer  is  glad  to  find 
this  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  feelings  engen- 
dered;' whilst  surrounding  friends,  sometimes 
from  genuine  scepticism  and  sometimes  from 
good-nature,  almost  invariably  lean  to  this  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery. 

If  we  do  believe  that  a  future  life  awaits  us,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  natural  than  the  desire  to 
obtain  some  information  as  to  what  manner  of 
life  that  is  to  be  for  which  any  one  of  us  may 
before  this  time  to-morrow  have  exchanged  his 
present  mode  of  being.  That  there  does  not  exist 
a  greater  interest  with  regard  to  this  question  in 
the  mind  of  man  arises,  partly  from  the  vague, 
intangible  kind  of  belief  he  entertains  of  the  fact ; 
partly  from  his  absorption  in  worldly  affairs,  and 
the  hard  and  indigestible  food  upon  which  his 
clerical  shepherds  pasture  him — for,  under  dog- 
matic theology,  religion  seems  to  have  withered 
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away  to  the  mere  husk  of  spiritualism ;  and  partly, 
also,  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  pursuing 
the  inquiry  to  any  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "invisible  world,"  I 
beg  to  remind  my  readers  that  what  we  call  seeing 
is  merely  the  function  of  an  organ  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  external  world ; 
and  so  liniited  are  its  powers  that  we  are  sur 
rounded  by  many  things  in  that  world  which  we 
can  not  see  without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances, 
and  many  other  things  which  we  can  not  see  even 
with  them.  The  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  for 
example,  although  its  weight  and  mechanical 
forces  are  the  subjects  of  accurate  calculation, 
is  entirely  imperceptible  to  our  visual  organs. 
Thus  the  fact  that  we  do  not  commonly  see  them 
forms  no  legitimate  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
of  our  being  surrounded  by  a  world  of  spirits, 
or  of  that  world  being  inter-diffused  amongst 
US.  ...  In  order  to  render  this  more  clear,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  reader  an  interest- 
ing instance  of  this  sort  of  phenomenon,  I  will 
transcribe  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  St.  Augus- 
tine to  his  friend  Evadius  (Epistolai59.  Antwerp 
edition). 

"I  will  relate  to  you  a  circumstance,"  he  writes, 
^' which  will  furnish  you  matter  for  reflection. 
Our  brother  Sennadius,  well  known  to  us  all  as 
an  eminent  physician,  and  whom  we  especially 
love — who  is  now  at  Carthage,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  Rome,  and  with  whose  piety 
and  active  benevolence  you  are  well  acquainted, — 
could  yet,  nevertheless,  as  he  has  lately  narrated 
to  us,  by  no  means  bring  himself  to  believe  in  a 
life  after  death.  Now,  God,  doubtless,  not  willing 
that  his  soul  should  perish,  there  appeared  to  him 
one  night  in  a  dream  a  radiant  youth  of  noble 
aspect,  who  bade  him  follow  him ;  and  as  Senna- 
dius obeyed,  they  came  to  a  city,  where,  on  the 
right  side,  he  heard  a  chorus  of  the  most  heavenly 
voices.  As  he  desired  to  know  whence  this  divine 
harmony  proceeded,  the  youth  told  him  that  what 
he  heard  were  the  songs  of  the  blessed ;  where- 
upon he  awoie,  and  thought  no  more  of  his 
dream  than  people  usually  do.  On  another  night, 
however,  behold !  the  youth  appeared  to  him  again 
and  asked  if  he  knew  him ;  and  Sennadius  related 
to  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  former  dream, 
which  he  well  remembered.  'Then,'  said  the 
youth,  *  was  it  while  sleeping  or  waking  that  you 
saw  these  things?' — 'I  was  sleeping,'  answered 
Sennadius. — 'You  are  right,'  returned  the  youth, 
*it  was  in  your  sleep  that  you  saw  these  things; 
and  know,  O  Sennadius,  that  what  you  see  now 


is  also  in  your  sleep.  But  if  this  be  so,  tell  me 
where,  then,  is  your  body  ? '— *  In  my  bed-cham- 
ber,' answered  Sennadius. — '  But  know  you  not/ 
continued  the  stranger,  'that  your  eyes,  which 
form  a  part  of  your  body,  are  closed  and  in- 
active?'— *I  know  it,'  answered  he. — 'Then/ 
said  the  youth,  'with  what  eyes  see  you  these 
things?'  And  Sennadius  could  not  answer  him; 
and  as  he  hesitated  the  youth  spoke  again,  and 
explained  to  him  the  motive  of  his  questions.  'As 
the  eyes  of  your  body,'  said  he  *  (which  lies  now 
on  your  bed  and  sleeps),  are  inactive  and  useless, 
and  yet  you  have  eyes  wherewith  you  see  me 
and  these  things  I  have  shown  unto  you,  so  after 
death,  when  these  bodily  organs  fail  you,  you 
will  have  a  vital  power  whereby  you  will  live, 
and  a  sensitive  faculty  whereby  you  will  per- 
ceive. Doubt,  therefore,  no  longer  that  there  is 
a  life  after  death.'  'And  thus,'  observes  this  ex- 
cellent man,  'was  I  convinced  and  all  doubts 
removed.' "... 

There  must  be  few,  indeed,  who  leave  this  earth 
fit  for  heaven ;  for  although  the  immediate  frame 
of  mind  in  which  dissolution  takes  place  is  prob- 
ably very  important,  it  is  surely  a  pernicious  error, 
encouraged  by  jail  chaplains  and  philanthropists, 
that  a  late  repentance  and  a  few  parting  prayers  can 
purifyasoulsulliedby  years  of  wickedness.  Would 
we  at  once  receive  such  a  one  into  our  intimate 
communion  and  love?  Should  we  not  require 
time  for  the  stains  of  vice  to  be  washed  away  and 
habits  of  virtue  to  be  formed?  Assuredly  we 
should.  And  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  purity 
of  heaven  is  to  be  sullied  by  that  approximation 
that  the  purity  of  earth  would  forbid?  It  would 
be  cruel  to  say,  irrational  to  think,  that  this  late 
repentance  is  of  no  avail ;  it  is  doubtless  so  far 
of  avail  that  the  straining  upward  and  the  heav- 
enly aspirations  of  the  parting  soul  are  carried 
with  it ;  so  that  when  it  is  free,  instead  of  choosing 
the  darkness,  it  will  flee  to  as  much  light  as  is  in 
itself,  and  be  reiady,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  ministering  of  brighter  spirits,  to  receive 
more.  ... 

I  think  these  views  are  at  once  cheering,  en- 
couraging, and  beautiful ;  and  I  can  not  but  be- 
lieve that  were  they  more  generally  entertained 
and  more  intimately  conceived  they  would  be 
very  beneficial  in  their  effects.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  extremely  vague  notionS  people  have 
of  a  future  life  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  exercis- 
ing any  great  influence  upon  the  present.  The 
picture,  on  one  side,  is  too  revolting  and  incon- 
sistent with  our  ideas  oP'divine  goodness  to  be 
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deliberately  accepted ;  whilst  with  regard  to  the 
other,  our  feelings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a 
little  girl  I  once  knew,  who,  being  told  by  her 
mother  what  was  to  be  the  reward  of  goodness  if 
she  were  so  happy  as  to  reach  heaven,  began  to 
cry,  exclaiming,  "O  mamma,  how  tired  I  shall 
be  singing!"— 'TA^  Night  Side  of  Nature,'' 
Catherine  Crowe  {non- Catholic). 

A    LETTER    OF    ST.  FRANCIS   DE  SALES   TO    A    MAN 
OF  THE   WORLD. 

December  8,  i6io. 

Sir: — At  last,  then,  you  are  going  to  make  sail, 
and  take  the  open  sea  of  the  world.  God  be 
gracious  to  you,  and  niay  His  holy  hand  be  ever 
with  you !  I  am  not  so  fearful  as  many  others,  and 
I  do  not  think  your  profession  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  for  those  of  noble  soul  and  manly 
heart;  for  there  are  but  two  principal  rocks  in 
this  gulf  -  vanity,  which  ruins  spirits  that  are  soft, 
slothful,  feminine,  and  weak  (flouets);  and  ambi- 
tion, which  ruins  audacious  and  presumptuous 
hearts. 

And  as  vanity  is  a  defect  of  courage,  and  has  not 
the  strength  to  undertake  the  acquisition  of  true 
and  solid  praise,  but  desires  and  is  content  with 
the  false  and  the  empty,  so  ambition  is  an  excess 
of  courage,  which  leads  us  to  purchase  glories  and 
honors  without  and  against  the  rule  of  reason. 
Thus  vanity  causes  us  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
those  silly  gallantries  which  are  in  praise  with 
women  and  other  little  spirits,  and  in  contempt 
with  gieat  hearts  and  elevated  souls;  and  ambition 
makes  us  want  to  have  honors  before  deserving 
them.  It  is  ambition  which  makes  us  put  to  our 
own  credit,  and  at  too  high  price,  the  merit  of 
our  predecessors,  and  we  would  willingly  gain  our 
esteem  from  theirs. 

Well,  sir,  against  all  this,  since  it  pleases 
you  that  I  speak  so,  continue  to  nourish  your 
soul  with  spiritual  and  divine  meats ;  for  they  will 
make  us  strong  against  vanity  and  just  against 
ambition. 

Keep  carefully  to  frequent  Communion,  and, 
believe  me,'  you  could  do  nothing  more  calculated 
to  strengthen  yourself  in  virtue.  And  to  make 
yourself  quite  safe  in  this  practice,  put  yourself 
under  the  orders  of  some  good  confessor,  and 
beseech  him  to  take  authority  to  make  you  give 
an  account  in  confession  of  the  failures  you  may 
make  in  this  exercise,  if  by  chance  you  make  any. 
Always  confess  humbly,  and  with  a  true  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  amendment. 

Never  forget  (and  this  I  conjure  you)  to  ask  on 


your  knees  the  help  of  Our  Lord  before  leaving 
your  house,  and  to  ask  the  pardon  of  your  sins 
before  going  to  bed. 

Especially  beware  of  bad  books;  and  for  noth- 
ing in  the  world  let  your  soul  be  carried  away 
by  certain  writings  which  weak  brains  admire, 
because  of  some  vain  subtleties  which  they  find 

therein.  Such  are  the  works  of  that  infamous , 

and  certain  othtrs  of  our  age,  who  profess  to  doubt 
everything,  to  despise  everything,  and  to  scoff  at 
all  the  maxims  of  antiquity.  On  the  contrary, 
have  books  of  solid  doctrine,  and  specially  Chris- 
tian and  spiritual  ones,  to  recreate  yourself  in  from 
time  to  time, 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  gentle  and 
sincere  courtesy  which  offends  no  one  and  obliges 
all;  which  seeks  love  rather  than  honor;  which 
never  rallies  any  one  so  as  to  hurt  him,  nor 
stingingly;  which  repels  no  one  and  is  itself 
never  repelled.  Or,  if  repelled,  it  is  but  rarely; 
in  exchange  for  which  it  is  very  often  honorably 
advanced.  .  .  . 

I  would  wish  that,  first,  in  speech,  in  bearing, 
and  in  intercourse  with  others,  you  should  make 
open  and  express  profession  of  wishing  to  live 
virtuously,  judiciously,  perseveringly,  and  Chris- 
tianly.  I  say  virtuously,  that  no  one  may  attempt 
to  engage  you  in  immoralities  Judiciously,  that 
you  may  not  show  extreme  signs,  exteriorly,  of 
your  intention, but  such  only  as,  according  to  your 
condition,  may  not  be  censured  by  the  wise.  Per- 
severingly, because  unless  you  show  with  persever- 
ance an  equal  and  inviolable  will  you  will  expose 
your  resolutions  to  the  designs  and  attempts  of 
many  miserable  souls,  who  attack  others  to  draw 
them  to  their  company.  In  fine,  I  say  Christianly, 
because  some  make  profession  of  wishing  to  be 
virtuous  philosophically  {d  la  philosophique),vfho, 
however,  are  not  so,  and  can  in  no  way  be  so; 
and  are  nothing  else  but  phantoms  of  virtue,  hid- 
ing from  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them 
their  bad  life  and  ways  by  graceful  manners  and 
words.  But  we,  who  well  know  that  we  can  not 
have  a  single  particle  of  virtue  but  by  the  grace 
of  our  Divine  Saviour, — we  must  employ  piety 
and  holy  devotion  to  live  virtuously ;  otherwise 
we  shall  have  virtues  only  in  imagination  and  in 
shadow. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  let  ourselves 
be  known  early  such  as  we  wish  to  be  always,  and 
in  this  we  must  have  no  haggling  {marchander'). 
It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make 
some  friends  of  the  like  aim,  with  whom  you  can 
associate  and  strengthen  yourself.  For  it  is  a  verj 
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true  thing  that  the  company  of  well-regulated 
souls  is  extremely  useful  to  us  to  keep  our  own 
well  regulated.  .  .  . 

Permit  me  to  say  to  you  one  thing  in  particular. 
You  see,  sir,  I  fear  you  may  return  to  gaming, 
and  I  fear  it  because  it  will  be  to  you  a  great 
evil.  It  would,  in  a  few  days,  dissipate  your  heart, 
and  make  all  the  flowers  of  your  good  desires 
wither.  It  is  the  occupation  of  an  idler ;  and  those 
who  want  to  get  renown  and  introductions  by 
playing  with  the  great,  and  who  call  this  the  best 
way  of  getting  known,  show  that  they  have  no 
good  deserts,  since  they  hare  no  better  credit 
than  that  of  having  money  and  wanting  ,to  risk 
it.  It  is  no  great  merit  to  be  known  as  gamesters, 
whereas  if  they  meet  with  great  losses  everyone 
knows  them  to  be  fools.  I  pass  over  the  dan- 
gerous consequences — such  as  quarrels,  despair 
and  madness, — from  which  not  one  gamester  has 
any  exemption. 

I  wish  you,  further,  a  vigorous  heart, — not  to 
flatter  your  body  by  delicacies,  in  eating,  sleeping, 
and  such  other  softnesses;  for  a  generous  heart 
has  always  a  little  contempt  for  bodily  comforts 
and  pleasures. ...  I  mean,  then,  to  say  that  I  would 
like  you  sometimes  to  correct  your  body  so  far 
as  to  make  it  feel  some  rigors  and  hardships,  by 
the  contempt  of  delicacies  and  by  frequent  denial 
of  things  agreeable  to  the  senses;  for,  again,  the 
reason  must  sometimes  exercise  its  superiority, 
and  the  authority  which  it  has  to  control  the 
sensual  appetites. 

My  God !  I  am  too  diff"use,  and  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  saying;  for  it  is  without  leisure  and  at 
odd  moments.  You  know  my  heart,  and  will  take 
all  well.  But,  still,  I  must  further  say  this.  .  .  . 

We  must  try  to  be  no  less  brave  for  being 
Christian,  and  no  less  Christian  for  being  brave; 
and  for  this  we  must  be  very  good  Christians — that 
is,  very  devout,  pious,  and  if  possible,  spiritual;  for, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  "the  spiritual  man  discerneth  all 
things" ;  he  knows  at  what  time,  in  what  order, 
by  what  method,  each  virtue  must  be  practised. 
Form  often  this  good  thought :  that  we  are  walking 
in  this  world  between  Paradise  and  hell;  that  our 
last  step  will  place  us  in  an  eternal  dwelling,  and 
that  to  make  the  last  well  we  must  try  to  make 
all  the  others  well. 

O  holy  and  unending  eternity !  blessed  is  he 
who  thinks  of  you.  Yes ;  for  what  do  we  play  here 
in  this  world  but  a  children's  game?  Nothing 
whatever,  if  it  were  not  the  passage  to  eternity.  On 
this  accoimt,  therefore,  we  must  pay  attention  to 
the  time  we  have  to  dwell  here  below,  and  to  all 


our  occupations,  so  as  to  employ  them  in  the 
conquest  of  the  permanent  good. 

Love  me  always  as  yours  {chose  votre),  for  I 
am  so  in  Our  Lord :  wishing  you  every  happiness 
for  this  world,  and  particularly  for  the  other.  May 
God  bless  you  and  hold  you  by  His  holy  hand ! 

And  to  finish  where  I  began :  you  are  going  to 
take  the  high  sea  of  the  world.  Change  not,  on 
that  account,  patron  or  sails,  or  anchor,  or  wind. 
Have  Jesus  always  for  your  patron ;  His  Cross  for 
a  mast,  on  which  you  must  spread  your  resolu- 
tions as  a  sail.  Your  anchor  shall  be  a  profound 
confidence  in  Him, — and  sail  prosperously.  May 
the  favorable  wind  of  celestial  inspirations  ever 
fill  your  vessel's  sails  fuller  and  fuller,  and  make 
you  happily  arrive  at  the  port  of  a  holy  eternity, 
which  with  true  heart  is  wished  you,  sir,  by  your, 
etc. —  ''Letters  to  Persons  in  the  World,''  St. 
Francis  de  Sales. 

THE  STORY  OF  EDWIGE'S  CHILDREN. 

The  other  day  Edwige  told  me  something  about 
her  children  which  she  had  never  told  me  be- 
fore, at  least  not  with  all  the  particulars.  Once  in 
her  life — less  than  two  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  when  Clementina  was  not  quite  eleven, 
and  little  Tonina  just  beginning  to  run  about 
alone, — she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  home  for  a 
month.  She  had  to  do  what  work  came  to  her 
hand :  she  could  not  choose ;  and  what  she  had 
to  do  that  month  was  to  go  to  Livorno  with  a 
family  who  wanted  her  to  wait  on  a  sick  child.  It 
was  not  all  for  gain  that  she  did  it.  The  family 
were  neighbors  of  hers,  and  had  been  kind  to  her  j 
and  she  had  already  been  employed  in  serving  the 
poor  little  creature,  and  it  had  grown  so  fond  of 
her  that  it  pined  when  away  from  her;  so  grati- 
tude and  compassion  joined  with  the  necessities  of 
her  family  in  sending  her  away.  Before  she  went 
she  put  into  Clementina's  hand  the  money — very 
little  indeed — which  was  to  last  the  family  while 
she  was  away.  She  could  not  write,  but  she  made 
the  money  up  into  various  little  parcels,  and  said 
to  her  daughter:  "This  is  for  bread,  and  this  for 
oil,  and  this  for  salt,"  etc.  And  then  she  recom- 
mended the  four  little  sisters  to  her  care,  and  left 
them  all  alone  in  the  house  for  a  month !  It  was 
a  sad  month  for  her,  worse  even  than  she  had 
expected ;  and  all  the  worse  that  she  and  the  chil- 
dren could  not  write  to  each  other.  Sometimes 
it  used  to  seem  to  her  that  the  suspense  and  the 
longing  for  her  children  were  more  than  she  could 
bear;  toward  the  end  of  the  month  she  was  so 
reduced  that  she  could  neijiber  eat  nor  sleep.  (And 
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thirty  francs  was  what  she  received  for  this  month 
of  purgatory !) 

When  they  returned  to  Florence  they  arrived 
late  in  the  evening,  and  her  employers  pressed  her 
to  stay  with  them  until  the  morning;  but  her  im- 
patience was  too  great,  and  she  hurried  home  on 
foot  alone,  without  waiting  even  for  a  moment's 
rest.  It  was  well  that  she  did  so.  A  maa-servant, 
who  had  come  up  from  Livorno  two  days  before, 
had  told  the  children  that  she  was  coming.  And 
when,  past  midnight,  she  came  in  sight  of  her 
home,  what  did  she  see?  In  the  deserted  piazza, 
on  the  little  green  in  front  of  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco,  her  five  children  were  all  standing  out 
in  the  moonlight,  looking  for  her.  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  a  happy  meeting  that  was.  When 
she  went  into  the  house  she  found  it  all  swept  and 
cleaned  as  well  as  any  woman  could  have  done 
it ;  and  Clementina  went  and  brought  her  all  the 
folded  papers  in  which  she  had  left  the  money  for 
their  different  expenses,  and  there  were  still  a  few 
pieces  of  copper  left  in  each.  Out  of  their  great 
poverty  the  little  creatures  had  saved  something 
to  give  to  their  mother  at  her  return. 

I  believe  in  my  very  heart  that  there  is  not 
much  good  to  be  done  to  any  people  unless  by. lov- 
ing them,  but  that  is  certainly  true  to  a  peculiar 
extent  of  the  Italians,  both  rich  and  poor.  All 
those  who  are  good  for  anything  are  much  more 
governed  by  their  affections  than  any  other  peo- 
ple. But  foreigners  who  comi  ampng  them  are 
too  apt  to  look  upon  them  with  contempt,  and  to 
take  for  granted  from  the  first  that  they  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  I  heard  of  a  lady  some  years  ago  (quite 
a  learned  woman,  and  considered  intellectual,  bat 
rather  "new  school,"  especially  about  religion) 
who  when  making  a  visit  to  Italy  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money,  in  pieces  of  gold,  in  a  lonely  coun- 
try place.  A  poor  man  working  in  a  field  found 
the  gold  and  brought  it  back  to  her  (as  almost 
any  laboring  man  would  do — they  are  the  idle 
people  who  do  the  stealing).  And  the  friend  of 
this  lady,  who  told  me  the  story,  remarked :  "She 
said  she  supposed  he  vfdA  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  so  much  money.  Of  course  one  can't  expect 
these  Italians  to  have  any  idea  of  honesty,  but  they 
are  probably  more  used  to  stealing  small  sums. ' ' 
And  one  evening  at  sunset,  in  the  harvest  time, 
as  I  was  walking  with  a  young  lady  just  come  to 
the  country,  we  met  a  party  of  tired  reapers  going 
home  from  their  work,  and  she  drew  up  close  to 
my  side,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  them. 
She  apparently  thought  that  they  were  brigands. 
— ** Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany ^^^  John  Ruskin. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  "Annals  of  the  Archcon fraternity  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory ' '  gives  very  interesting  and  edify- 
ing statistics  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
association  for  the  year  1888.  The  number  of 
"intentions"  recommended  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  exceeded  that  of  all 
previous  years.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
1,938,058,  or  very  nearly  two  million,  "inten- 
tions," of  which  30,443  were  in  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received.  Among  the  offerings  were  600 
marble  tablets,  236  "hearts,"  and  t,-^  different 
decorations.  7,209  new  members  were  enrolled, 
and  64  parishes  or  communities  affiliated  to  the 
Archconfraternity.  Sixty  prelates  visited  the 
sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  8,976 
Masses  were  celebrated,  and  from  145  to  150,000 
Communions  received.  This  brief  summary  of 
the  "record"  for  the  year  1888  will  suffice  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  confidence  and  love 
of  all  devout  souls  toward  Our  Lady  of  Victory. 


The  recent  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrell 
— the  bride  being  Miss  Louise  Drexel — was  made 
notable  by  a  touch  of  that  Christianity  which, 
even  more  than  "a  touch  of  nature,  makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Drexel  should  have  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  on  her  marriage,  and  only 
natural  that  many  of  them  should  gather  in  front 
of  her  residence  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  After 
the  invited  guests  had  breakfasted  sumptuously, 
the  lookers-on  in  the  street  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  a  second  banquet  no  less  sumptuous  than 
the  first.  Mr.  Morrell,  like  his  wife,  is  ^  devout 
Catholic,  sympathizing  very  thoroughly  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  firmly  believ- 
ing in  Catholic  dogma. 


Does  intellectual  culture  prevent  or  even  mate- 
rially decrease  crime  ?  is  a  question  which  people 
are  asking  today  with  more  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  reply  than  was  ever  manifested  before; 
for  on  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the 
solution  of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the 
present  age.  Every  intelligent  Catholic  knows 
what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  this  matter. 
That  religion  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  that  education  as  a  moral  safeguard  is 
valueless  unless  based  on  religion,  has  been  pro- 
claimed and  reiterated  by  the  Church  with  every 
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variety  of  argument  and  illustration.  But  non- 
Catholics,  as  a  rule,  have  combated  this  view, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  are  beginning 
to  acknowledge  that  their  position  is  untenable. 
An  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  that 
thoroughly  Protestant  periodical,  the  Princeton 
Review,  the  writer  of  which,  after  pointing  out 
that  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
of  recent  years  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population,  went  on  to  say  that  the 
principal  cause  to  which  this  startling  fact  is  to 
be  ascribed  is  "the  exclusively  intellectual  char- 
acter of  our  present  system  of  education."  He 
says  further  that  the  position  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  adopted  with  regard  to  this  question 
is  supported  by  reason,  philosophy,  and  history. 
He  alludes  to  what  he  calls  "  the  popular  fallacy  " 
that  intellectual  culture  prevents  crime,  and  de- 
clares that  "experience,  observation,  history,  and 
statistics  prove  the  contrary  overwhelmingly." 
Here,  as  the  New  York  Chronicle  remarks,  is  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  Catholic  view  from  a  quarter 
in  which  it  would  be  least  expected.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  think  persons  outside  of  the  Church 
are  beginning  to  have  strong  and  logical  views 
on  what  is  for  Catholics  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  deserve 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  their  crushing  afflic- 
tion, all  the  more  that  the  Emperor  has  just 
succeeded  in  applying  the  six  millions  of  dollars 
raised  in  honor  of  his  marriage  jubilee  to  the  relief 
of  the  working  people  of  his  dominions. 


One  of  the  standing  miracles  of  Christianity 
is  the  marvellous  results  accomplished  by  Catholic 
missionaries.  In  the  Indo-European  Correspond- 
ence we  find  mention  made  of  some  striking  facts 
concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  island 
of  Nonouti.  Father  Bontemps,  a  missionary  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  who  with  some  other  priests 
opened  the  regular  mission  station  there,  in  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Simeoni  expressed  his  delight  at  find- 
ing many  Christians  in  an  ^island  where  no  priest 
had  ever  set  foot.  Let  the  good  Father  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words: 

"This  is  how  it  happened.  One  of  their  canoes,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  drifted  as  far  as  Samoa.  There  the 
exiles  fell  in  with  the  Marist  Fathers,  and  returned  to 
their  country  with  the  gift  of  faith  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  real  of  true  apostles.  They  converted  their 
countrymen  and  raised  seven  houses  of  prayer.  A 
Jew  who  trades  in  pearls  got  their  catechism,  which 
they  had  brought  from  Samoa,  reprinted  in  California 


at  enonnous  cost ;  so  that  when  we  arrived  the  inhab- 
itants knew  all  the  essentials  and  were  soon  ready  feu- 
the  Sacraments." 

Truly  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which  from  being  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds  grows  up  into  a  large  tree. 

At  Milan,  in  consequence  of  a  project  for  a 
new  education  bill,  the  authorities  asked  what 
proportion  of  the  population  desired  to  have  re- 
ligious instruction  for  its  children.  Ninety-five 
per  cent,  responded  in  favor  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to 
introduce  religion  into  the  schools  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  Holy  Father  has  sent  a  chalice  to  Cardinal 
Manning  and  to  Cardinal  Newman,  and  in  Scot- 
land to  the  Archbishop  of  Gla<:gow.  Still  another 
chalice  of  special  splendor  has  been  sent  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Edmburgh. 


The  number  of  Belgian  emigrants  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  is  increasing.  Buenos  Ay  res  is 
almost  an  Irish  city,  and  the  Belgians  are  pouring 
in  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  month.  The 
London  Tablet  suggests  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  in  time  to  supply  them  with  priests  of  their 
own  nationality.  Archbishop  Croke  warns  the 
Irish  people  to  keep  away  from  the  unstable  South 
American  Republics. 

The  Empress  of  Brazil  has  sent  to  Lourdes,  as  a 
remembrance  of  her  recent  visit,  a  national  bannw 
of  gold  cloth  richly  embroidered. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  con- 
cerning the  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
There  seems  to  exist  a  vague  idea  that  these  hard- 
working and  devout  Carthusians  **  hoard  immense 
sums  produced  by  the  manufacture  of  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor."  It  is  true  that  they  manufacture  a 
famous  cordial  which  has  certain  digestive  proper- 
ties, and  of  which  a  thimbleful  is  taken  after  dinner 
in  Continental  countries.  The  Grande  Chartreuse 
is  situated  among  the  wild  mountains  which  over- 
look Grenoble.  It  contains  fifty  priests  and  about 
one  hundred  lay -brothers  and  servants.  The 
liqueur  is  manufactured  in  the  town  of  Fourvoirie, 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  monks.  All  the 
other  communities  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land depend  on  the  parent  one.  The  procurator 
has  always  been  elected  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  the  Carthusians  are  almost  adored 
by  the  population  around  them,  which  would  have 
been  utterly  impoverishe^^iiad  Jules  Ferry  dared 
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to  suppress  the  community.  Of  the  proceeds  of 
their  liqueur  the  Carthusians  keep  a  hundred 
dollars  for  the  support  of  each  member  of  their 
institution.  They  spend  the  rest  of  their  great 
income  in  works  of  charity.  The  Rothschilds 
have  been  anxious  to  buy  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Chartreuse ;  but  the  Carthusians,  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  mere  almoners  of  their  income,  re- 
fused all  negotiations.  The  conduct  of  the  monks 
of  Chartreuse  and  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  is 
a  standing  refutation  of  the  fables  about  monastic 
life  which  have  filled  the  minds  of  some  with 
ungrounded  prejudices. 


The  Armenian  Bishop  of  Mouysch  was  lately  in 
Rome.  The  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet, 
who  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  North  American 
College,  learned  that  his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City 
was  to  give  thanks  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostles  for 
his  escape  from  assassination.  The  details  of  this 
escape  are  interesting.  He  attributes  it  entirely  to 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady.  "I  was  lying  on  my 
bed,"  he  says,  "in  the  early  evening,  half  asleep, 
when  I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  darkening  of 
the  window.  It  was  gently  opened,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  raise  an  alarm  a  man  had  leaped  into 
my  room  and  to  the  side  of  my  bed.  Placing  one 
hand  on  my  breast,  he  brandished  a  knife  in  the 
other.  '  My  son,'  I  said,  '  if  you  want  money  it  is 
in  my  room,  but  do  not  kill  your  Bishop.'  The 
man  only  replied  by  striking  down  at  me  with  his 
weapon — but,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he  struck  his 
own  wrist  and  partially  severed  it.  With  a  cry  of 
rage,  he  lifted  his  dagger  again  and  again  and 
inflicted  eleven  wounds  on  me.  Then,  running 
to  the  window,  he  leaped  out  and  escaped.  I  had 
only  time  to  call  for  my  servants  before  becoming 
unconscious.  The  man  was  tracked  by  his  own 
blood,  and  proved  to  be  the  professor  of  the  schis- 
matic school  in  the  city,  whom  I  had  prosecuted 
in  the  past  for  certain  deeds."  The  Bishop  is  now 
at  Lourdes. 

By  the  death  of  Judge  Merrick  this  country 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  jurists  and  the 
Catholic  Church  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
members.  Hon.  William  Merrick,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  181 8,  was  the  son  of  the  late  W.  D. 
Merrick,  who  for  seven  years  represented  Mary- 
land in  the  United  States  Senate.  Young  Merrick, 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Baltimore,  and 
serving  as  deputy  attorney-general  for  Frederick 
County, removed  to  Washington, and  shortly  after- 
ward was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  United 


States  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Returning  some  ten  years  later  to  Maryland,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Ellicott  City,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law ;  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  up 
to  the  time  of  his  deUh.  In  1885  he  received  from 
President  Cleveland  an  appointment  as  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  was  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  position  that  he  was  attacked,  two  months 
ago,  by  the  painful  malady  which  caused  his  death. 
His  funeral,  which  took  place  at  St.  Matthew's 
Church  in  Washington,  was  attended  by  a  host 
of  friends,  including  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  District  and  the  students  of  the 
Georgetown  Law  School.  A  request  had  been 
made  that  no  formal  eulogy  should  be  pronounced 
over  his  remains,  and  in  compliance  with  this 
wish  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapelle,  who  officiated  at  the 
funeral,  contented  himself  with  delineating,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  the  principal  virtues  which 
adorned  the  character  of  the  deceased.  An  exem- 
plary son  of  the  Church,  a  learned  lawyer,  has 
been  taken  from  us.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  1 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hkb.,  xUi,  J. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Berchmans  (Rose  Parsons),  a 
novice  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  last  month. 

Mr.  Gieorge  W.  Hoagland,  of  Springfield,  111.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  9th  ult.,  in  the  ninety- sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  convert  to  the  Church  and  was 
a  model  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

Mr.  Jean- Pierre  Kirsch,  who  peacefully  breathed 
Jiis  last  at  Clemency,  Luxemburg,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Mrs.  Helen  Acosta,  a  fervent  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  died  at  Fernandina,  Fla.,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Edward  Adam,  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  20th  of  January. 

Dr.  Francis  Kane  and  John  Guilfoyle,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Alicia  Winburg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 

Hiemenz,  Lancaster.  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Julia  Hughes,  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Robert  Tobin,  Providence,  R. I.;  Edward 
Fitzsimmons,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Quigley, Wash- 
ington, Ind. ;  and  Cornelius  Sullivan,  Glengarriffe, 
Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithfiil 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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The  Bronze  Horses  of  San  Marco. 


Before  the  Cathedral  of  San  Marco  in 
Venice  stand  four  beautiful  bronze  horses  of 
somewhat  strange  workmanship,  and  no  one 
lias  really  seen  the  City  of  the  Sea  who  has 
not  gazed  on  and  wondered  at  these  figures, 
•which  have  been  basking  in  the  Venetian 
sunshine  ever  since  Enrico  Dandolo  was  doge. 

It  is  of  this  same  Dandolo  that  I  will  tell 
you,  and  then  you  will  know  why  the  bronze 
horses  stand  in  Venice  instead  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  which  place  Constantine  conveyed 
them,  from  whence  no  one  seems  to  know. 

Enrico  Dandolo  was  known  as  the  blind 
doge.  Some  say  that  his  vision  was  only  dim, 
not  lacking ; '  others,  that  he  was  utterly  sight- 
less in  consequence  of  a  visit  paid  to  the 
Greek  court  in  his  youth  as  ambassador  from 
his  native  land.  Not  liking  his  message,  we 
are  forced  to  believe,  the  Greeks  testified  their 
displeasure  by  putting  out  his  eyes. 

He  was  the  first  doge  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  The 
people  by  that  time  had  become  jealous  and 
distrustful  of  the  ducal  power,  and  had  organ- 
ized a  sort  of  parliament  and  passed  certain 
restrictive  laws.  Enrico  got  on  fairly  well, 
pleasing  all,  until,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  quiet  cur- 
rent of  his  life ;  for  then  came  what  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Fourth  Crusade,  and  the 
event  we  speak  of  was  the  arrival  at  Venice 
of  a  number  of  French  noblemen  who  had 
**  taken  the  cross,"  as  it  vwas  called,  and  who, 
bound  for  Jerusalem,  had  come  to  Venice  for 
aid.  They  had  men  and  money;  what  they 
wished  was  ships,  and  in  ships  Venice  was 
rich. 

The  doge  took  his  time  in  answering,  pos- 
sibly to  make  the  visitors  more  eager ;  but  he 
had  many  private  meetings  with  his  senators, 
and  they  resolved  to  call  the  people  together 
in  the  Cathedral.  For  so  close  was  the  union 


of  Church  and  State  in  those  old  days  that  all 
momentous  undertakings  were  decided  upon 
within  sanctuary  walls. 

Ten  thousand  excited  people  came  to  hear 
the  strangers  talk,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  were  the  more  impressed — the  Vene- 
tians with  the  gay  trappings  of  the  Crusaders, 
or  the  French  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Cathedral.  "  It  is,"  one  of  them  wrote  back 
to  France,  "the  most  beautiful  building  that 
ever  was." 

Godfrey  ViUehardouin  stood  up  to  speak 
for  his  companions.  He  asked  the  Venetians 
for  the  love  of  God  to  have  pity  upon  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  go  and  free  her  from  the  Turk; 
and  then  he,  with  the  other  ambassadors, 
knelt  down,  weeping  all  the  while,  and  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  rise  until  their 
request  was  granted.  And  the  doge  and  the 
people,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  cried 
out,  "We  grant  it!" 

Can  you  imagine  the  scene — the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  great  building,  the  twinkling  altar 
lights,  the  breathless  crowd,  the  proud  sup- 
pliants kneeling,  and  all  the  light  there  was 
falling  upon  the  blind  old  doge  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  cross,  clad  in  a  robe  of 
cloth  of  gold,  his  white  locks  flowing? 

The  bargain  was  made  soon  after.  The 
Republic  was  to  furnish  transportation  for 
forty  thousand  men,  and  provision  them  for  a 
year.  Beside  this  the  Venetians  were  to  fit  out 
fifty  galleys  on  their  own  account.  For  all  this 
the  French  agreed  to  pay  an  enormous  sum. 

It  is  easy  to  promise  on  paper,  but  when 
the  time  came  for  the  first  payment  there 
was  no  money  forthcoming;  and,  beside  that, 
many  Crusaders,  weary  of  waiting,  had  gone 
off  to  the  Holy  Land  as  best  they  could. 
"So,"  said  the  French,  "as  we  can  not  pay 
you  in  money  we  will  help  you  in  another 
manner.  We  will  stop  with  you  on  the  way 
while  you  subdue  your  rebellious  city  of 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  makes  you  so  much 
trouble." 

Some  of  the  Crusaders  would  not  agree  to 
this;  and  Pope  Innocent  himself,  hearing  of 
the  arrangement,  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the 
armies,  telling  them  that  they  could  be  in 
better  business  than  storing  at  Zara  to  shed 
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the  blood  of  Christians,  even  though  they 
might  be  rebellious  ones.  But  the  old  doge 
would  not  listen  to  the  Holy  Father  and  his 
kind  advice,  but  resolved  to  punish  Zara  as 
he  had  intended. 

Three  hundred  ships  threaded  their  way 
among  the  islands  when  the  fleet  at  last  set 
sail.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  the  seafaring 
Venetians  were  frightened  at  the  horses  of  the 
French, — horses  to  this  day  forming  no  part 
of  the  population  of  Venice.  They  made  short 
work  of  the  siege  of  Zara,  the  city  succumb- 
ing in  five  days;  and  we  wonder  that  it  held 
out  so  long  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
numbers. 

Again  the  Pope  remonstrated,  this  time 
with  a  sharp  reprimand,  telling  the  Crusaders 
to  go  at  once  to  Syria,  and  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  disobedient  Venetians  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Then  there  came  upon  the  scene  of  action 
a  romantic  figure — young  Alexius,  son  of  the 
deposed  Isaac,  Emperor  of  the  East,  who  was 
then  in  a  prison  in  Constantinople,  while  his 
heir  wandered  about  from  one  court  to  an 
other.  Alexius  bore  letters  from  the  Emperor 
of  Swabia,  and  his  pretensions  were  so  great 
that  the  doge  went  out  to  meet  him  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  he  could  muster. 

"  If  you  will  conquer  Constantinople  again 
for  me  and  free  my  father,"  said  the  handsome 
youth, "  I  will  pay  all  the  costs  of  your  expe- 
dition ;  I  will  go  with  it  in  person ;  I  will  fur- 
nish two  thousand  men;  and  I  will  renounce 
the  Greek  heresy,  and  bring  all  the  Eastern 
Church  again  to  the  faith  of  Rome." 

The  monks  who  were  with  the  Crusaders, 
and  some  of  the  Crusaders  themselves,  shook 
their  heads.  This  was  promising  too  much, 
and  they  wished  to  obey  Pope  Innocent,  who 
was  unceasingly  demanding  that  they  go 
direct  to  Jerusalem  without  further  loitering. 
But  the  doge  was  stubborn.  "  We  will  take 
Constantinople  first!"  he  exclaimed.  And  so 
the  fleet  at  last  sailed  into  the  lovely  summer 
land,  where  the  air  was  soft  and  the  waters 
smooth  as  glass. 

History  has  no  more  thrilling  tale  than  the 
siege  of  Constantinople.  The  assailants  fought 
with  arrows  and  Greek  fire,  and  closed  in  upon 


the  forts  with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind.  The 
blind  doge  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  step  upon  the  land  as 
the  great  lion  of  St.  Mark  gleamed  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  proud  city. 

The  Emperor  Isaac  was  taken  from  prison, 
and  the  young  Alexius  crowned  at  St.  Sophia 
as  his  father's  coadjutor.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  young  prince,  as  the  Crusaders  sus- 
pected, had  no  right  to  make  all  those  fine 
promises ;  and  while  the  conquerors  were 
slowly  finding  this  out  there  came  another 
uprising,  in  which  Alexius  was  slain,  his 
father  dying  of  grief  shortly  after. 

Then  Constantinople  had  to  be  taken  all 
over  again.this  lime  with  greater  trouble;  and 
the  second  siege  was  followed  by  a  terrible 
sacking  of  the  city  by  the  common  soldiers, 
which  the  doge  and  the  French  were  equally 
powerless  to  avert.  This  is  not  a  story  of  the 
Crusade,  and  there  remains  but  this  to  tell — 
that  among  the  spoil  taken  to  Venice  were 
the  beautiful  bronze  horses. 

Enrico  Dandolo  never  went  back  again,  but 
breathed  his  last  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  and  was  buried  among  strangers  in  the 
City  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Napoleon  carried  the  famous  bronze  horses 
off  to  Paris  at  one  time,  but  they  were  after- 
ward restored  to  their  place  above  the  door- 
way of  San  Marco. 

Francesca. 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY   MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 


XIII. — The  Rising  of  the  Moon. 
Darkness  was  around  them.  All  eyes  were 
Strained  for  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  of  the 
other  boats.  Mr.  Richards,  the  purser,  took 
out  his  whistle  and  blew  long  and  loud.  Noth- 
ing but  the  roar  of  the  waves  answered.  Again 
he  blew  a  shrill  blast  No  human  response 
came  back.  Then  he  asked  all  in  the  boat  to 
shout  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  they  obeyed. 
But  the  roar  of  the  waves  had  now  become  so 
loud  that  no  sound  could  be  heard  above  it 
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Nobody  spoke.  All  except  Lucy  now  un- 
derstood that  they  were  separated  from  their 
friends.  A  load  fell  on  their  hearts  Elise 
began  to  cry  and  to  complain.  '  Oh,  why  had 
she  come  into  this  boat?  Why  had  she  not 
stayed  with  the  captain?  It  was  Elizabeth's 
fault!  If  she  had  followed  her  own  ideas  she 
would  have  gone  with  the  others.'  Mr.  Rich- 
ards was  at  last  obliged  to  tell  her  to  keep 
quiet,  and  to  ask  the  girls  to  cover  themselves 
entirely  with  the  tarpaulin.  The  sea  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  turbulent.  To  the  boys 
it  seemed  as  if  the  waves  were  running  moun- 
tain high. 

Mr.  Richards  served  some  biscuits  and 
jam  and  preserved  beef,  with  cold  coffee,  for 
supper.  The  young  people,  in  spite  of  their 
distress,  were  hungry.  The  crew  continued  to 
row,  but  they  made  little  headway,  and  it 
required  all  Mr.  Richards'  skill  to  manage  the 
rudder. 

The  heavy  tarpaulin  kept  the  girls  from 
being  drenched.  The  boys  had  their  overcoats, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  cold  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  evening  wore  on ;  night  came, 
and  the  storm  began  to  abate.  But  it  was  hard 
to  keep  light-hearted  and  cheerful  under  such 
circumstances.  Jimmy  and  Dick  took  their 
turn  at  the  oars,  which  relieved  the  sailors  a 
litde. 

The  rain  lessened ;  the  wind  grew  less 
shrill ;  the  waves  ceased  to  toss  their  snowy 
crest  over  the  boat.  The  purser  served  some 
additional  refreshments  to  the  crew.  But  they 
all  felt  that,  unless  they  should  soon  see  land, 
there  was  an  awful  night  before  them. 

"I  wish  we  could  do  something  to  cheer 
these  poor  fellows  up,"  the  purser  said  to 
Jimmy  Brogan.  "A  fiddle  would  be  a  good 
thing;  but  I  don't  think  Ole  Bull  himself 
could  handle  a  bow  in  this  sea." 

**  I  can  sing  a  little,"  said  Jimmy.  "And 
Dick  here  has  his  mouth-organ  with  him,  I 
know,  because  he  always  carries  it  in  his 
pocket." 

"If  you  start  something  cheerful, boys, the 
crew  will  join  in.  They  are  very  down-hearted, 
poor  fellows !  We  must  keep  up  their  spirits — 
or  they  will  be  wanting  to  pour  spirits  down, — 


the  worst  way  that  was  ever  invented  of  mak- 
ing a  man  cheerful." 

Dick,  whose  heart  had  been  like  lead,  re- 
vived somewhat  at  the  thought  of  his  mouth- 
organ.  He  drew  the  precious  instrument  from 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  and  began 
to  play  "Nancy  Lee."  Jimmy  joined  him,  and 
the  men  gave  a  rattling  chorus.  The  oars 
went  faster  than  before,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  and  cold,  all  hearts  grew  warmer. 

Even  Elise,  whose  face  bad  been  buried  ia 
her  hands  under  the  tarpaulin,  said : 

"  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  my  music !  I'd  like 
to  show  them  what  singing  is.  I  don't  believe 
they  ever  heard  the  Ricci  Waltz,  with  all  the 
trills." 

"  Nancy  Lee "  was  good  enough  for  the 
sailors.  They  made  the  boys  repeat  it.  And 
then  they  started  a  sea- song  of  their  own — 
something  about  "blowing  a  man  down," 
which  nobody  understood  but  themselves. 
The  night  wore  on.  The  storm  passed,  and 
just  as  the  moon  rose  from  behind  a  dark  mass 
of  clouds  which  were  like  hills,  Jimmy's  clear 
treble  voice  sang  out : 

"Star  of  the  Sea,  when  all  was  gloom, 
And  high  the  waves  around  us  rolled, 
We  knew  thy  light  would  sometime  loom, 
And  that  our  grief  would  be  consoled ; — 
We  knew  thy  light  was  only  hid 

Behind  the  lowering  banks  of  clouds. 
And  at  a  time — when  thou  wouldst  bid — 
Light  should  give  place  to  traihng  shrouds. 

Star  of  the  Sea,  our  thanks  to  thee, 
O  Mother  of  the  Deity ! " 

And  the  sailors,  knowing  it  was  a  hymn, 
joined  in  the  chorus,  which  Jimmy  repeated. 
And  so  the  moon  rose  slowly  over  the  silver 
sea,  and  through  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  short,  chopping  sound  of  the  oars  in 
the  rowlocks,  the  words  rose  sweetly  and 
solemnly: 

•*  Star  of  the  Sea,  our  thanks  to  thee, 
O  Mother  of  the  Deity ! " 

XIV. — The  Setting  of  the  Sun. 
The  day  broke  at  last.  The  first  streak  of 
dawn  in  the  east  showed  thenr  the  vast  sea 
in  slow  and  measured  motion.  A  faint  streak 
of  pink  and  then  a  deep  bar  of  red  appeared. 
And  the  young  people,  seeing  the  outburst 
of  splendor  that  followed  it,  were  awestruck. 
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It  was  not  bright  or  cheerful  as  on  land.  No 
shrill  crowing  from  neighbors'  barns  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  new  day.  There 
was  no  twittering  of  birds,  no  sound  of  foot 
steps  hastening  by ;  there  was  no  cheerful 
voice.  There  was  silence.  It  was  a  solemn 
sight. 

Mr.  Richards  was  provided  with  an  alcohol 
lamp  and  plenty  of  matches.  He  made  the 
stern  of  the  boat  into  a  kitchen  for  a  moment 
and  served  some  'good  hot  coffee.  Luckily 
the  weather  was  not  cold,  and,  after  his  pas- 
sengers and  crew  had  drunk  the  coffee,  the 
sun  shot  down  a  shower  of  golden  arrows, 
and  the  young  people  began  to  revive. 

Dick,  who  had  his  hand  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  suddenly  pulled  it  up.  * 

"  Look,",  he  whispered  to  Jimmy  ^  "  does 
this  mean  anything?" 

Jimmy  looked  and  saw  in  Dick's  hand  a 
tomato  plant  with  little  green  buttons  on  it. 

Jimmy's  eyes  sparkled.  "It  must  mean 
land!  Don't  you  remember  how  Columbus 
saw  green  things  in  the  ocean  when  his  crew 
were  almost  in  despair  ?  " 

Dick  said  nothing,  but  put  his  hand  into 
the  sea  again.  Jimmy  followed  his  example 
on  his  side  of  the  boat.  He  was  rewarded  by 
having  his  hand  struck  by  a  large  piece  of 
bark.  He  passed  it  to  Mr.  Richards.  The 
purser  examined  it.  His  face  flushed,  but  he 
controlled  the  exclamation  that  rose  to  his 
lips. 

"  Don't  be  too  hopeful,  boys.  There 's  no 
land  yet  in  sight." 

Mr.  Richards  and  one  of  the  sailors  were 
rowing.  Dick  and  Jimmy  had  just  had  their 
turn  while  two  of  the  crew  ate  their  break- 
fest,  which  consisted  of  dried  beef,  bread,  and 
coffee, — allpf  much  better  quality  than  sailors 
usually  get.  Dick  and  Jimmy  strained  their 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  western  horizon. 
Elise  Thorndyke,  who  had  brought  a  paper- 
covered  novel  in  her  pocket,  had  forgotten 
real  woes  in  the  fictitious  grief  of  some  heroine 
or  other. 

Elizabeth  had  no  such  resource.  She  was 
engaged  in  the  more  salutary  process  of  ex- 
amining her  conscience.  How  often  she  had 
been  disobedient  to  Aunt  Susan !  How  unkind 


she  had  been  to  Jimmy  Brogan !  How  care^ 
less  of  other  people's  comfort  I  And  now  she 
was  punished.  She  should  never  see  her  dear 
aunt  again  ;  never  see  her  father,  to  whom 
she  had  written  so  seldom.  Elizabeth  was 
very  wretched.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  little 
red  Rosary  she  held  in  her  hands  she  would 
have  been  entirely  without  comfort.  Lucy  was 
sound  asleep,  and  Tom  was  listening  eagerly 
to  one  of  the  sailor's  yarns  about  his  advent- 
ures as  a  cabin-boy  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Jimmy  and  Dick  could  hardly  suppress 
their  excitement.  Did  the  tomato  plant  mean 
anything?  Was  it  really  a  tomato  plant,  or 
only  some  marine  plant  of  similar  appearance? 
Dick  wished  that  he  had  studied  botany  at 
school;  in  that  case  he  might  now  be  able 
to  decide  without  doubt  whether  the  floating 
plant  meant  land  or  not  Jimmy  could  make 
nothing  of  the  piece  of  bark,  nor  could  Dick. 
Although  they  had  lived  in  the  country  all 
their  lives,  they  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  oak,  sycamore,  chestnut,  locust,  or  beech. 
Dick  began  to  understand  that  eyes  mean  a 
great  deal,  and  that  no  eyes  mean  very  little. 
He  said  to  Jimmy  that,  if  he  ever  touched 
land  again,  he  would  notice  closely  the  little 
things  around  him.  Jimmy  had  been  more 
observant  than  Dick,  but  he  too  felt  how  little 
he  had  used  his  eyes. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  boat  happily  had 
an  awning,  and  at  noonday  it  gave  our  boat- 
load much  relief;  for  the  sun  beat  fiercely  on 
the  glittering  surface  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Ricihards 
feverishly  watched  the  western  horizon.  As 
yet  no  sign  of  land  appeared. 

.  Jimmy  and  Dick  had  managed  to  pick  up 
various  bits  of  wood,  and  they  had  seen  a 
dead  pigeon  borne  pzLst  them.  A  large  white 
bird  swept  by  and  was  lost  in  the  distance 
ahead.  It  was  an  albatross — a  magnificent 
sea-bird,  —  the  bird  which  is  the  centre  of 
Coleridge's  weird  poem,  "TTie  Ancient  Mari- 
ner." In  about  an  hour  after  they  had  seen  it 
they  came  up  to  it  This  time  it  was  asleep 
on  the  heaving  waters.  It  gracefully  rose  and 
fell  as  the  sea  swelled  and  subsided.  Its  huge 
white  wings  were  slightly  spread;  its  head 
was  half  buried  in  one  of  them ;  and  its  downy 
back  was  tinged  pink  by  the  red  glow  of  the 
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sun,  which  by  this  time  was  declining.   It 
made  an  exquisite  picture — so  graceful,  so 
soft,  so  faintly  tinted  with  color,  and  so  safe 
iii  the  treacherous  water.  And  then  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, losing  for  a  moment  his  anxious  look, 
recited  in  a  low  voice  the  "  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,"  showing  how  the  sailor  had 
suffered  for  killing  one  of  those  birds : 
"Oh,  sleep !  It  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole. 
To  Mary,  Queen,  the  praise  be  given; 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven 
That  slid  into  my  soul!" 

Just  as  he  had  reached  this  line,  and  even 
the  sailors  were  listening  attentively,  he 
paused  suddenly,  a  strange  look  coming  into 
his  face. 

Jimmy  followed  his  glance.  The  west  was 
resplendent.  The  sun,  full  and  round,  seemed 
to  be  upheld  above  a  gorgeous  figure  attired 
in  purple,  gold,  amber,  and  roseate  color, 
flecked  by  pale  green  and  opal. 

"It  is  like  a  priest  giving  Benediction!" 
cried  Lucy.  And  so  it  was. 

But  Mr.  Richards  was  not  looking  at  the 
sunset.  Relieved  against  a  luminous  cloud  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  ocean  were  strange  out- 
lines. He  pointed  to  them.  His  overstrained 
nerves  gave  way ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

They  were  in  sight  of  land! 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  Fable. 


A  young  man  once  picked  up  a  silver 
dollar  lying  in  the  road.  Ever  afterward  as 
he  walked  along  he  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  ground  in  hopes  of  finding  an- 
other. And  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  did 
pick  up  at  different  times  a  good  amount  of 
gold  and  silver.  But  all  these  days,  as  he  was 
looking  for  them,  he  saw  not  that  heaven  was 
bright  above  him  and  nature  beautiful  around. 
He  never  once  allowed  his  eyes  to  look  up 
from  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought 
the  treasure;  and  when  he  died,  a  rich  old 
man,  he  knew  th's  fair  earth  of  ours  only  as  a 
dirty  road  to  pick  up  money  in. 


The  Madonna  of  the  Napkin. 

The  "Madonna  of  the  Napkin"  in  the 
Museum  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
colored  and  greatly  admired  of  Murillo's 
Madonnas,  and  it  illustrates  well  the  rapidity 
with  which  that  great  master  worked.  While 
he  was  painting  an  altar-screen  in  the  Car- 
thusian convent  one  of  the  lay-brothers  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  him,  and  begged 
him,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave, 
to  bestow  some  small  picture  as  a  memento 
of  his  visit.  Murillo  would  have  granted  the 
request,  but  had  no  canvas.  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  lay-brother,  hurriedly;  "take  this 
napkin,"  The  artist  took  it,  and  before  evening 
he  had  painted  on  it  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  many  Madonnas,  and  a  lovely 
Child  so  animated  that  it  almost  seems  ready 
to  spring  from  the  canvas. 


The  Magic  of  a  Kindly  Deed. 


A  newsboy  took  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated 
at  Park  Place  yesterday  afternoon,  and  sliding 
into  one  of  the  cross  seats  fell  asleep.  At 
Grand  Street  two  young  ladies  got  on  and 
took  the  seats  opposite  the  lad.  His  feet  were 
bare  and  his  cap  had  fallen  off  Presently  the 
younger  girl  leaned  over  and  placed  her  muff 
under  the  little  fellow's  dirty  cheek.  An  old 
gentleman  in  the  next  seat  smiled  at  this  act, 
and,  without  saying  anything,  held  out  a 
quarter  with  a  nod  toward  the  boy.  The  girl 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  reached  for  it. 
The  ne.xt  man  just  as  silently  offered  a  dime; 
a  woman  across  the  aisle  held  out  some  pen- 
nies; and  before  she  knew  it  the  young  girl, 
with  flaming  cheeks,  had  taken  money  from 
every  passenger  in  that  end  of  the  car.  She 
quietly  dropped  the  amount  into  the  sleeping 
lad's  pocket,  removed  her  muff  gently  from 
under  his  head  without  rousing  him,  and  got 
off  at  Twenty-third  Street,  including  all  the 
passengers  in  a  pretty  inclination  of  the  head 
that  seemed  full  of  thanks  and  a  common 
secret. — The  Catholic  routh. 
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To  an  Infidel  Friend. 


BY    DARCY    BYRN. 


T^  EAR  -Heart,  if  you  and  Faith  were  one, 
-^   How  dazzling  bright  the  hours  would  run, 
How  swift  the  golden  days  would  fly, 
With  life  as  calm  as  summer  sky, — 
If  Eaith  and  you  were  one ! 

Dear  Heart,  if  you  and  Hope  could  meet. 
Then  happiness  would  be  complete; 
For  doubt  would  vanish  from  your  heart. 
And  with  it  all  your  fears  depart, — 

If  Hope  and  you  could  meet. 

Dear  Heart,  if  you  and  Love  agreed. 
Then  peace  w6uld  sweeten  every  deed ; 
For  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  are  meant 
To  fill  each  life  with  rich  content, 
If  they  and  you  agreed. 

But  those  who  will  not,  do  not,  bend 
To  what  the  Lord  may  choose  to  send, 
A  bitter  craving  fills  their  breast, 
They  strive  in  vain  for  peace  or  rest, — 
Because  they  will  not  bend. 


Devotion  to  St.  Joseph.* 


HE  glorious  Patriarch  St.  Joseph, 
whom  the  whole  Church  hails  as  her 
Patron  and  Protector,  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  hidden  Saint.  Though  raised  to 
a  dignity  second  only  to  that  of  his  Immac- 
ulate Spouse,  we  hardly  see  him  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels,  He  is  dismissed  with  a  few 
words.in  the  opening  chapters,  and  thenceforth 


disappears  entirely  from  the  sacred  pages.  It  is 
true  that  the  Wise  Man  says,  "  He  that  is  the 
keeper  of  his  master  shall  be  glorified"  (Prov., 
xxvii,  1 8);  but  in  the  case  of  St.  Joseph  this 
prophecy  was  suspended  for  many  centuries, 
and  began  to  be  realized  in  some  degree  hun- 
dreds of  years  only  after  his  death.  He  finished 
his  career  before  Our  Lord's  public  life  com- 
menced; as  if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  remain 
concealed,  separated  from  those  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ  which  were  to  atMKt  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  excite  its  admiration,  arouse 
its  jealousy,  and  stir  up  its  bitter  opposition. 
The  Church  came  forth  on  her  divine  mis- 
sion of  CDnversion  and  regeneration  without 
the  visible  participation  of  St.  Joseph ;  she 
went  about  doing  good,  —  she  suffered  and 
prospered,  .she  conquered  and  bled ;  she  added 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  one  after  another, 
to  her  crown — and  St.  Joseph  was  seldom 
thought  of  or  mentioned.  The  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  say  but  little  about  him.  A  few 
fragments  of  tradition  are  all  that  is  handed 
dpwn  to  us.  But,  though  the  significance  of 
those  few  words  is  great  and  important,  we 
can  hardly  say  that  St.  Joseph  occupies  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  the  prominent 
place  to  which  his  high  functions  during  life 
seem  to  have  entitled  him.  He  is  the  hidden 
Saint.  No  doubt  he  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  with 
all  her  varied  fortunes — but  he  was  the  hidden 
Saint  all  the  time ;  known  in  heaven,  unknown 
or  little  known  on  earth. 


*  Introduction  to  a  panegyric  of  St  Joseph  by  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Keller,  S.  J. 
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The  Church  always  honored  St.  Joseph,  it  is 
true, — the  celebration  of  his  feast  is  of  ancient 
date;  nevertheless,  for  aught  we  know,  we  may 
say  that  devotion  to  him  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  in  the  Church.  We  may  even 
say  that,  though  St.  Bernard,  Gerson,  and  St. 
Bernardine  of  Sienna,  did  much  by  their 
writings  and  by  their  preaching  to  bring  the 
glories  of  the  Saint  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
faithful,  the  devotion  to  him  did  not  take 
root  or  spread  extensively  until  the  time  of 
St.  Teresa,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
last.  She  inspired  her  confidence  into  many, 
and  from  that  time  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
— the  guardian  of  his  Lord  was  glorified.  The 
deep  meaning  of  the  few  fragments  which  had 
been  preserved  of  the  history  of  his  life  was 
brought  to  light;  the  wondrous  grace  and 
dignity  implied  in  the  few  words  which  the 
Evangelists  have  written  about  him  were  pon- 
dered, expounded,  developed ;  and  the  virtue 
and  merit  of  St.  Joseph,  his  power  with  God, 
his  readiness  to  assist  his  clients,  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  faithful. 

Thenceforth  devotion  to  the  glorious  Pa- 
triarch was  established;  it  grew  apace  and 
manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  ways.  Prayers 
and  novenas  in  his  honor,  books  and  sermons 
in  praise  of  him,  became  common ;  churches 
and  altars  were  dedicated  under  his  invoca- 
tion ;  families,  congregations,  dioceses,  entire 
countries,  chose  him  for  their  special  patron. 
The  piety  of  the  faithful  led  them  to  conse- 
crate one  of  the  months  of  the  year  to  him, 
and  to  sanctify  each  day  of  that  month  by 
special  acts  of  devotion  toward  him.  Confra- 
ternities were  established  in  his  honor  and 
under  his  patronage.  Religious  congregations 
took  his  name,  placed  themselves  and  their 
labors  under  his  protection,  and  made  it  their 
distinctive  vocation  to  imitate  his  virtues  and 
to  reproduce  his  life  ir^  their  own.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  festival  which  had  already  been 
celebrated  for  centuries  in  his  honor,  the 
faithful  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
an  additional  feast  of  St.  Joseph — that  of  his 
Patronage. 

Thus  the  glory  of  St.  Joseph  grew  and 
prospered  in  the  Church ;  her  children  becom- 
ing daily  more  eager  to  prove  their  veneration 


and  love  for  him,  their  confidence  in  him ;  and 
he,  in  return,  becoming  more  and  more  liberal 
of  his  favors  in  answer  to  prayers  addressed 
to  him,  and  making  more  apparent  his  power 
with  God  in  favor  of  his  clients  upon  earth. 
Thousands  and  thousands  have  experienced 
the  truth  of  what  St.  Teresa  says,  that  *it  is 
impossible  to  ask  St.  Joseph  and  be  refused.' 
Numberless  facts  have  been  related  by  cred- 
ible witnesses,  of  wondrous  graces  of  every 
kind,  favors  temporal  and  spiritual,  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  this  great  Saint 
It  would  seem  as  if  God  would  compensate 
for  the  long  concealment  of  the  merit  and 
power  of  this  Saint  by  the  most  lavish  prodi- 
gality of  favors  He  be.^tows  on  all  who  apply 
to  Him  through  the  mediation  of  St.  Joseph. 
Thus  there  appears  to  exist  a  holy  rivalry 
between  the  faithful  on  one  side  to  honor,  to 
venerate,  to  glorify  a  Saint  who  is  so  propi- 
tious, and  St.  Joseph  on  the  other  to  increase 
both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  his  gifts. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  he  will 
win  the  day — he  will  conquer  in  this  holy 
strife;  for  this  will  be  our  gain.  However,  it  i» 
sweet  and  consoling  to  think  that  every  new 
manifestation  of  the  devotion  of  the  Church 
toward  St,  Joseph  is  greater  and  more  glori- 
ous to  him  than  those  which  preceded. 

After  all  that  had  been  alreiady  done,  as  we 
have  briefly  stated  above,  through  the  desire 
of  paying  to  St.  Joseph  the  tribute  of  venera- 
tion and  gratitude  which  is  his  due,  it  might 
have  been  deemed  almost  impossible  to  devise 
a  new  glory  for  him,  to  wreathe  a  fresh  chaplet 
to  bind  around  his  brow.  And  yet  this  ha» 
been  done ;  and  that  with  a  fulness  of  heart- 
felt devotion,  an  exuberance  of  joyous  hom- 
age, which  almost  warrants  us  in  claiming 
'  that  in  the  contest  between  the  faithful  and 
their  hol>'  patron  the  victory,  for  the  present, 
rests  with  the  former;  though  it  will  not  rest 
long  with  them ;  for  he  who  has  the  treasury 
of  heaven  at  his  command  must  prevail,  and, 
do  what  we  may,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
do  more  and  better. 

This  last  manifestation  of  Catholic  devotion 
to  St.  Joseph — the  last  for  the  present — is  the 
choice  of  him  and  his  solemn  inauguration, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  as  Patron  of  the; 
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Universal  Church;  which  was  happily  accom- 
plished by  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites,  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  1870.  This  de- 
cree was  the  answer  to  petitions  presented  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  the  name  of  themselves 
and  of  their  flocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  petitions  had  been  circulated  from  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  and  had  been  signed 
by  many  thousands  of  the  faithful  in  every 
land.  The  document  runs  as  follows : 

"As  Gad  formerly  constituted  Joseph,  the 
son  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  ruler  over  the  en- 
tire land  of  E^pt,  in  order  that  he  might 
preserve  for  the  people  a  supply  of  fo  3d,  so 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  accomplished, 
and  He  was-  about  to  send  His  only-begotten 
Son,  our  Saviour,  into  the  world,  He  chose 
another  Joseph,  of  whom  the  former  had  been 
a  type,  and  made  him  lord  and  prince  over 
His  house,  and  appointed  him  guardian  of  His 
chief  treasures.  For  to  him  was  espoused  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  of  whom,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  bofn  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  vouchsafed  to  be 
considered  among  men  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
and  to  be  subject  to  him.  Him,  therefore, 
whom  so  many  kings  and  prophets  had  longed 
to  behold,  Sl  Joseph  not  only  saw,  but  con- 
versed with  and  embraced  with  paternal  affec- 
tion; Him  whom  in  the  heavenly  Repast  the 
faithful  receive  as  a  pledge  of  eternal  life,  Jo- 
seph most  tenderly  cherished  and  protected. 
^  On  account  of  the  sublime  dignity  which 
God  conferred  on  this  faithful  servant,  the 
Church  has  always  venerated  with  the  greatest 
honor  and  praise  the  blessed  Joseph  next  to 
the  Immaculate  Virgin,  his  spouse,  and  im- 
plored his  intercession  in  her  necessities.  And 
now  in  these  most  afflicting  times,  when  the 
Church  is  assailed  on  all  sides  by  her  enemies, 
and  is  overwhelmed  with  such  calamities  that 
wicked  men  deem  that  the  gates  of  hell  are  at 
length  prevailing  against  her,  ,  .  .  our  most 
holy  Lord,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  being  moved  by 
the  present  calamitous  condition  of  affairs,  and 
wishing  to  satisfy  the  pious  petitions  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  desiring  to  commit  himself 


and  all  the  faithful  to  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tection of  St.  Joseph,  has  solemnly  declared 
St.  Joseph  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
May  St.  Joseph  increase  our  love  for  him, 
our  confidence  in  him,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  fill  our  souls  more  and  more  abundantly 
with  virtues  like  his  own,  and  enrich  us  with 
all  the  graces  and  blessings  which  our  weak- 
ness and  poverty,  our  trials  and  sufferings, 
our  dangers  and  necessities,  require  I 
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(Continued.) 

MODERN  times  have  seen  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  pilgrimage  of  Ars.  Of 
late  years  Lourdes  has,  it  is  true,  presented 
to  the  world  an  equally  striking  manifestation 
of  the  faith  of  many  lands;  but  the  origin  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Grotto  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
sufficient  to  explain  its  universal  popularity: 
it  was  the  Mother  of  God  herself  who  bade  the 
nations  come  there.  The  "  Immaculate  Con- 
ception "  appeared  upon  the  hillside,  and  bade 
the  little  shepherdess  go  and  tell  the  people  to 
"come  and  drink  of  the  fountain,"  promising 
consolation  and  healing.  But  no  such  divine 
command  had  come  forth  from  Ars.  The 
Morning  Star  had  not  shone  visibly  amidst 
visions  and  promises  to  entice  the  faithful 
thither.  They  were  drawn  there  by  the  holi- 
ness, the  saintly  life,  of  a  humble  parish'priest, 
unknown  to  the  world,  illiterate,  poor  in  all 
that  constitutes  power  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
This  is  what  makes  the  pilgrimage  of  Ars  so 
remarkable.  Since  the  days  of  St.  Bernard,  no 
living  .saint  was  so  pursued  by  the  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  world  as  was  M. Vianney. 
As  a  rule,  the  world  has  waited  till  the  saints 
were  dead  before  it  recognized  their  sanctity 
and  crowned  it  with  honor:  the  Cure  of  Ars 
was  crowned  during  his  life-time — crowned 
with  thorns,  it  is  true;  for  it  was  positive 
torture  to  his  humility  to  see  himself  thus 
pursued  by  the  veneration  of  his  fellow-men. 
This  veneration,  had,  nevertheless,  a  con- 
soling   significance   which   could  not  have 
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escaped  his  discerning  spirit :  it  was  a  mani- 
festation of  faith  that  triumphantly  refuted  the 
pessimism  and  incredulity  of  the  age.  While 
the  schools  of  Europe  were  proclaiming  the 
reign  of  the  so-called  philosophers  and  the 
decay  of  a  worn-out  Christianity,  eighty  thou- 
sand ^Wgnnxs  were  journeying  every  year  to 
Ars,  simply  to  honor  a  man  who  was  the 
extreme  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
worn-out  creed, — that  and  nothing  more.  The 
world,  which  professes  to  doubt  and  to  deride, 
was  conquered  by  the  power  of  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  village 
priest,  and  hurried  from  its  pleasures  and  its 
gains  to  behold  it.  The  poor  came  first,  as  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  They  came,  and  were 
healed  and  enlightened ;  they  went  away  pro- 
claiming the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And 
then  the  "  wise  men  "  followed,  and  from  the 
West  and  the  East  came  to  witness  the  mar- 
vels that  were  being  wrought  at  Ars.  Sceptics 
came,  and  were  compelled  to  believe;  sinners 
long  hardened  in  vice  and  crime  came,  and 
were  stricken  with  compunction,  and  went 
away  new-born.  These  spiritual  miracles  were 
more  frequent  than  any  others.  The  great 
thaumaturgus  was  the  confessor. 

A  pilgrim  relates  how  one  bitter  cold  night, 
after  the  Cure  had  retired  to  rest,  there  was 
heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  presbytery  door, 
and  on  his  calling  out  from  his  window  to 
know  who  was  there,  a  voice  answered, "  Come 
down ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Cure ! "  The 
holy  man,  who  had  a  mortal  fear  of  midnight 
robbers,  hesitated;  for  the  speaker  was  a 
powerful  fellow,  in  the  garb  of  a  carter,  and 
with  a  rough  voice.  The  visitor  called  out  a 
second  time,  "  Come  down,  I  tell  you,  Cure! 
I  want  to  confess,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry."  This 
was  putting  a  pistol  to  the  Cure's  throat.  He 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and,  though  still 
trembling  with  fear,  hurried  down  and  entered 
the  church.  The  imperious  penitent  made  an 
excellent  confession,  and  the  Cure  was  so 
grateful  to  him  that,  not  content  with  giving 
him  the  mildest  penance,  he  insisted  on  his 
carrying  off  a  pair  of  warm  socks  as  a  com- 
fort on  his  long  drive  home. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
penitents  who  in  the  early  days  besieged  the 


confessional  that  was  one  day  to  be  sought 
out  by  the  holiest  and  the  most  learned.  It 
is  God's  way  to  begin  every  great  work  with 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant;  they  are  the  first 
always  to  come  from  afar  and  follow  Him 
three  days  fasting,  and  they  are  the  ones  whom 
He  feeds  miraculously  on  the  mountain. 
Later,  when  they  had  spread  M.  Vianney's 
fame  abroad,  the  great  ones  came  and  got 
their  share;  men  of  all  races  and  nationalities 
crowded  to  the  confessional  of  the  Cure  of 
Ars,  until  he  became  a  slave  to  its  ministry,  a 
victim  always  bound  and  ready  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  souls.  St.  Philip  Neri  had  such 
a  dread  of  misspending  time  that  he  prayed 
that  he  might  never  have  an  hour  in  the  day 
to  call  his  own.  Whether  the  Cure  of  Ars 
ever  offered  up  this  prayer  we  know  not,  but 
it  certainly  was  granted  to  him ;  for  he  never 
had  five  minutes  at  his  own  disposal. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  life  more  admira- 
ble than  the  patience  and  equanimity  with 
which  he  bore  this  trial.  He  let  his  day  be 
devoured  by  others  without  ever  letting  it 
be  seen  that  he  was  suffering.  He  longed  for 
rest  as.  the  poor  hunted  animal  longs  for  it, 
and  he  never  was  granted  a  moment's  rest. 
Even  his  nights  were  not  left  free :  they  were 
invaded  by  evil  spirits,  so  that  he  might  not 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  hour's  quiet  prayer 
before  his  body  sought  the  scanty  sleep  that 
was  necessary  for  existence.  Yet  day  after 
day,  all  the  day  long,  all  the  year  round,  the 
strangers  who  were  struggling  for  his  atten- 
tion found  him  invariably  as  calm,  as  col- 
lected, as  ready  to  give  his  whole  mind  to 
them,  as  if  he  had  no  other  interest  in  the 
world;  never  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  never  a 
short  word,  — nothirig  that  could  suggest 
weariness  of  mind  or  body. 

The  only  time  of  respite  he  bad  tb .  look 
forward  to  through  the  year  was  the  pastoral 
retreat  that  he  used  to  attend  at  Lyons.  How 
he  longed  for  that  blessed  week  to  come 
round !  How  he  steeped  his  soul  in  the  quiet 
and  the  silence  of  it !  But  even  this  was  to  be 
taken  from  him.  So  early  as  the  year  1835 
the  bishop,  on  seeing  him  arrive,  eager, 
cheery,  happy  as  a  school-boy  out  for  a  holi- 
day, met  him  with  the  exclamation,  "  M.  le 
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Cure,  you  are  in  no  want  of  a  retreat,  and 
there  are  multitudes  of  souls  in  want  of  you 
at  Ars.  Go  back  to  your  parish."  And  the 
jaded  laborer,  without  a  word,  without  a  sign 
of  regret,  went  back.  He  never  made  a  retreat 
again  after  this. 

The  amount  of  work  put  upon  him  grew 
with  every  year.  The  pilgrimage  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  bishop  was  obliged 
to  send  him  help,  though  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  give  him  a  day's  rest.  A  com- 
munity of  missionary  priests  were  sent  to 
Ars  to  assist  in  ministering  to  the  pilgrims, 
and  to  share  the  work  that  was  overwhelm- 
ing M.  Vianney.  But,  however  zealous  and 
devoted  these  auxiliaries  were,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  pastor's  being  the  victim  of  his 
own  sublime  gifts  and  marvellous  vocation. 
Their  work  was,  nevertheless,  blessed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  the  harvest  of  souls 
which  they  reaped  was  so  rich  that  they 
could  only  explain  it  as  being  an  extension  of 
M.  Vianney's  work — the  result  of  his  prayers, 
and  a  permitted  participation  in  the  power 
exercised  by  his  sanctity  on  all  who  came  to 
Ars  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  his  help. 

Nothing  could  adequately  describe  what 
the  life  of  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  amidst  this 
great  concourse  of  penitents,  but  we  gather 
some  idea  of  it  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot 
by  a  gentleman  who  went  to  Ars  in  order  to 
seek  his  advice  concerning  some  matter  of 
vital  importance.  It  was  in  1857.  On  arriving 
at  the  village,  the  pilgrim  was  told  that  M. 
le  Cure  was  in  the  church.  He  walked  straight 
there,  intending  to  make  his  confession  at 
once,  and  expecting  to  find  the  Cure  quietly 
sailing  his  breviary,  or  perhaps  making  his 
meditation  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Instead  of  this  he  found  the  church  crowded. 
Men  were  gathered  round  the  sanctuary, 
women  filled  the  nave;  some  were  reading, 
some  saying  the  Rosary,  but  all  wore  an  air 
of  profound  recollection. 

"  Never,"  says  the  pilgrim,  "  did  the  ante- 
chamber of  king  or  minister  present  such  an 
aspect  of  grandeur  and  majesty;  I  felt  at  once 
all  the  dignity  of  that  lowly  minister  of  the 
sovereign  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
.  sanctity  gave  him  such  power  and  drew  so 


many  souls  to  his  feet.  Meantime  I  looked 
around  for  him,  and  could  not  see  him.  Some 
one  pointed  to  the  sacristy,  and  told  me  that 
he  was  confessing  mea  there.  He  was  at  pres- 
ent hearing  those  who  had  arrived  the  day 
before.  It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Clearly,  I  had  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
Cure  that  day,  being  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  long  chain  that  began  at  the  sacristy  door. 

But  I  did  not  complain The  door  opened 

and  closed  as  the  penitents  or  seekers  of 
advice  followed  one  another  into  the  tribunal 
of  the  holy  priest.  They  were  recollected, 
anxious,  their  expression  full  of  care,  when 
they  passed  in ;  when  they  came  out  they  were 
calm,  serene,  joyous. 

"Two  hours  passed  quickly.  I  forgot  to 
reckon  time.  The  scene  under  one's  eyes  so 
filled  the  soul  with  thoughts  of  things  divine 
and  eternal  that  one  forgot  everything  else. 
Night  fell.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  The 
church,  instead  of  growing  empty,  became 
more  crowded.  I  was  told  it  was  the  hour  of 
evening  prayer,  and  that  all  the  villagers  came 
to  join  in  it.  M.  Vianney  came  out  from  the 
sacristy  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  wore 
his  surplice,  which,  indeed,  he  never  takes  oflL 
His  whole  exterior  expresses  his  extraordi- 
nary sanctity.  His  face,  his  whole  person,  is 
thin  to  emaciation,  attesting  the  sublime  and 

awful  work  of  mortification  and  asceticism 

The  frail  and  bent  figure  seemed  grand  and 
majestic.  He  walked  with  his  head  bowed 
and  his  lids  drooping;  his  long  hair  fell  about 
his  neck,  and  made  the  effect  of  a  glory  round 
his  head.  I  felt  a  thrill  go  through  me  as  he 
passed  close  to  me  and  I  touched  the  hem 
of  his  garment.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit 
every  one  knelt  down,  and  he  began  night 
prayers  in  so  feeble  a  voice  that  nothing 
reached  me  but  a  faint  murmur 

"When  the  prayers  were  over  he  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  went  into  his  house, 
passing  between  two  hedges  of  people,  who 
all  knelt  to  receive  his  blessing, 
loth  to  depart  without  having  sj 
I  inquired  what  one  could  do  \\ 
a  word  with  him.  A  man  wh< 
tidy  the  church,  and  whom  I 
sacristan,  told  me  that  if  I  was 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  I  should  be  able  to 
see  him,  and  get  away  in  the  afternoon.  I 
resolved  to  be  there  at  four.  Meantime  the 
people  were  going  hom/s;  the  peasants  from 
the  neighborhood  were  returning  to  their 
villages.  ...  I  went  to  my  hotel. 

"  The  next  morning,  Friday,  September  1 1 , 
1857, 1  was  up  and  dressed  at  four  o'clock, 
and  in  the  church  before  daybreak.  I  expected 
to  find  myself  the  first  comer,  but  I  was  met 
by  the  same  surprise  as  the  night  before.  A 
large  crowd  had  already  arrived,  and,  to  my 
grievous  disappointment,  I  could  only  get  a 
place  a  long  way  off  from  that  blessed  door 
which  gave  access  to  the  Cure,  and  which  I 
was  destined,  like  Moses,  to  see  from  afar, 
without  entering  in.  '  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ? '  I  asked  of  my  neighbors. — '  Since 
two  o'clock  this  morning.' — 'And  when  did 
the  Cure  come?' — 'At  midnight.' — 'Where 
is  he  now?'  — '  Yonder,  in  the  confessional 
behind  the  choir.  He  is  confessing  women 
now.  This  is  his  usual  occupation  on  Friday 
morning.  He  will  only  receive  men  after 
Mass.' — 'Then  what  are  all  those  men  that  I 
see  there  doing?' — ' They  are  keeping  their 
places.  They  were  waiting  when  the  Cure 
came.' ...  I  was  astounded.  I  knew  that  men 
are  capable  of  prodigious  patience  when  their 
interests  or  their  pleasures  are  at  stake ;  that 
they  will  *  make  tail '  for  hours  to  get  a  place 
in  the  theatre;  I  had  known  of  their  spending 
days  and  nights  waiting  in  the  Rue  Quin- 
campoix  to  secure  shares  in  the  Mississippi.  I 
had  never  before  seen  men  make  the  same 
sacrifice  of  time  and  rest  for  the  sake  of  a 
purely  spiritual  gain ;  and  the  spectacle,  which 
reminded  me  of  some  scene  from  the  Gospel, 
went  to  my  heart  and  moved  me  to  tears — 

"All  the  same,  I  was  vexed  with  the  sacris- 
tan for  not  having  warned  me  that  I  should 
pass  the  night  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
so  escape  being  relegated  to  the  last  place. 
I  looked  awry  at  him  as  he  came  and  went, 
arranging  the  chairs,  etc.  Something  in  the 
caloi  dignity  of  his  manner  struck  me.  I  made 
inquiries,  and  learned  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  who,  having  been  cured  and  con- 
vferted  by  the  Cure  of  Ars,  had  devoted  him- 
self out  of  gratitude  to  the  laborious  and 


thankless  task  that  I  saw  him  performing  so- 
assiduously.  He  kept  order  in  the  church 
while  the  Cure  was  confessing;  and,  as  the 
Cure  often  confessed  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty  four,  this  was  no  trifle 

"At  six  o'clock  the  vicar  came  to  say  Mass. 
At  seven,  after  sitting  from  midnight,  the  Cure 
came  out  of  the  confessional,  with  the  calm, 
rested  air  that  was  habitual  to  him.  and  passed 
into  the  sacristy  to  prepare  for  Mass,  I  had 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  sacristy  while  the 
vicar  was  there.  '  Keep  quiet  there,'  he  had 
said  to  me;  'perhaps  the  Cure  may  consent  to 
hear  you  before  he  goes  up  to  the  altar.'  But 
the  Cure,  who  sees  by  a  glance  the  state  of 
souls  and  their  necessities,  did  not  feel  moved 
to  satisfy  my  impatience.  All  that  I  gained 
by  the  attempt  was  to  feel  his  sweet  and  pierc- 
ing gaze  fixed  on  me  for  a  moment,  and  to 
see  him  getting  ready  to  say  Mass. ...  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  altar  of  St.  Philomena,  for 
whom  he  has  a  special  veneration.  It  is  here 
that  he  always  says  his  Mass;  it  is  here  tliat 
he  obtains  numbers  of  miracles. . . , 

"  His  Mass  over,  I  fancied  he  might  be 
approached,  but  I  was  again  mistaken.  The 
church  was  overflowing  with  people,  and  the 
crowd  separated  me  from  him  while  he  was 
going  to  the  sacristy.  ,  .  .  He  reappeared  in 
his  surplice  on  the  steps  of  the  choir,  and  the 
multitude  of  pil  grims  pressed  toward  him,  with 
quantities  of  beads  and  medals  to  be  blessed, 
with  children  on  whom  he  was  to  lay  his 
hands.  When  this  was  done  he  went  into  the 
little  sacristy  at  the  right  side  of  the  church, 
where  he  received,  one  by  one,  ladies  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  consult  him.  At  the 
end  of  about  an  hour  he  came  out  again,  and 
began  the  confessions  of  the  men.  ...  I  was 
near  losing  patience,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
made  me  ashamed  of  myself. 

"It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  same 
scene  was  continued  at  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty, which  had  again  become  inaccessible  to 
me.  Everyone  took  his  place  and  waited  his 
turn.  Sometimes  the  Cure  himself'pointed  out 
the  person  he  wished  to  admit,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  complaining  of  this.  The  great 
infirmities  passed  first,  and  this  seemed  fair  to 
all.  Now  and  then  penitents  who  had  just  been 
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absolved  went  up  to  the  altar,. and  the  vicar 
came  and  gave  them  Holy  Communion 

"This  sublime  drama  of  charity  had  lasted 
ten  hours.  The  chief  actor  in  it  had  not  for  one 
moment  slackened  nor  suspended  his  activity. 
There  he  was,  always  on  the  stage,  always 
indefatigable.  I,  who  had  only  arrived  four 
hours  after  him, — I  was  already  feeling  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  Before 
giving  up,  however,  I  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attack  on  the  impregnable  sacristy.  With 
the  help  of  the  obliging  auxiliary  of  the  saint 
I  contrived  to  place  myself  opposite  the  door, 
so  that  when  the  Cure  opened  it  to  admit  a 
newcomer  he  saw  me  straight  before  him ;  he 
seemed  to  recognize  me,  and  signed  to  me  to 
come  in.  We  both  remained  standing.  Anxious 
not  to  take  up  unnecessarily  one  moment  of 
the  precious  time  of  the  holy  man,  I  put  briefly 
and  rapidly  two  questions  I  had  prepared. 
He  answered  me  at  once,  emphatically,  with- 
out seeming  to  reflect, —  without  the  least 
hesitation,  but  also  without  the  least  hurry; 
and  his  replies  were  just  what  was  most  sensi- 
ble, wise.and  also  most  easily  and  usefully  put 
in  practice.  Most  men  are  obliged  to  think, 
to  pause,  to  weigh  a  plan,  before  deciding  the 
best  course  to  be  taken.  The  Cure  of  Ars  im- 
provised wisdom.  I  was  amazed  to  see  how 
calm,  how  ready  his  presence  of  mind  was 
under  such  conditions.  Since  midnight  he  had 
been  besieged  without  respite;  he  gave  him- 
self no  breathing  space ;  he  had  had  to  answer 
several  hundred  persons.  While  I  spoke  to 
him  a  man  was  kneeling  at  the  prie-dieu  wait 
ing  to  confess ;  a  great  multitude  of  others 
were  crowding  round  the  door  like  the  rising 
tide  of  the  sea.  And  the  holy  priest  was  there 
amidst  it  all,  giving  himself  to  each  one,  with- 
out impatience,  without  apparent  fatigue,  his 
heart  always  open,  his  mind  always  ready,  his 
frail  body  in  constant  activity.  Assuredly  this 
was  not  human,  this  was  not  natural.  .  .  . 

"After  his  brief  answers  and  a  few  words 
exchanged — the  whole  not  lasting  more  than 
five  minutes — I  bowed  my  head,  he  blessed 
me;  I  kissed  his  hand  and  withdrew,  full  of 
joy,  of  strength,  and  of  veneration.  I  was  glad 
also  to  be  free.  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  and  walk  through  the  village, 


which  I  had  not  had  time  to  see. ...  In  about 
half  an  hour  I  hastened  back  to  the  church 
to  assist  at  what  was  called  M.  le  Cure's  cate- 
chism. It  was  an  instruction  that  he  delivered 
every  day  before  noon,  after  the  fatigue  and 
hard  work  of  those  terrible  sittings.  .  .  .  The 
church  was  now  so  full  that  I  could  scarcely 
find  standing  room  near  the  choir.  The  Cure 
came  out  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  placed 
against  the  high  altar,  and  the  homily  began. 
The  holy  man's  eloquence  was  certainly  not 
in  his  language.  Though  very  near  him,  I 
could  hardly  hear  what  he  said ;  for,  besides 
the  extreme  feebleness  of  his  voice,  the  total 
loss  of  his  teeth  made  his  speech  utterly 
unintelligible.  But  he  was  eloquent  by  his 
countenance,  by  his  action,  above  all  by  the 
authority  of  his  life  and  the  ascendancy  of 
his  works.  And  what  power  he  had  over  his 
audience !  This  was  the  closing  scene  and  the 
most  beautiful  one.  The  crowd  had  gathered 
round  him;  at  his  feet,  on  the  altar  steps,  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir,  people  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  were  pressing  up  to  him,  all  ab- 
sorbed in  breathless  attention,  their  necks 
strained,  their  eyes  fixed  on  him.  For  if  you 
could  not  hear  him  you  saw  him,  and  this  was 
enough;  his  whole  person  spoke  distinctly. 
He  shuddered  with  horror  when  he  spoke  of 
sin ;  he  shed  tears  in  alluding  to  the  offence 
against  God ;  he  was  like  one  rapt  in  ecstasy 
when  he  dwelt  on  divine  love;  he  grew  pale 

and  red  by  turns I  repeat,  you  heard  very 

little,  but  you  felt  ever)  thing. .  .  .  Like  St. 
John,  he  kept  repeating,  '  My  children.'  And 
the  people  listened  as  to  a  father.  . .  . 

"  Midday  struck  as  the  Cure  ceased  speak- 
ing and  returned  to  his  presbytery,  to  seek  in 
mortification  and  prayer  the  strength  to  take 
up  again,  two  or  three  hours  later,  his  life  of 
immolation  and  sacrifice.  As  for  me,  I  left  the 
village  of  Ars,  carrying  with  me  as  a  treasure 
the  blessing  of  the  Abbe  Vianney  and  the 
indelible  remembrance  of  the  wonders  of 
charity  and  holiness  that  I  had  witnessed.  I 
had  seen  no  special  miracle,  but  I  had  beheld 
the  miracle  of  his  daily  life, — that  life  of  which 
each  day  resembled  exactly  the  one  it  had 
been  given  me  to  contemplate." 
(to  bb  continued.) 
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XXVIII. 

IT  was  the  day  following  the  one  on  which 
Tyrconnel  left  that  Cecil  and  Kathleen 
met  by  accident  in  one  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  were  both  much  in  the  habit  of 
going.  Cecil,  though  in  as  unostentatious  a 
manner  as  was  possible,  practised  great  de- 
votion :  rarely  failing  to  be  at  an  early  Mass 
— generally  a  very  early  one — every  morning. 
And  more  frequently  than  not  she  then  made 
visits  to  quite  a  number  of  churches  in  suc- 
cession, hearing  a  Mass  at  each  for  a  separate 
intention;  while  on  every  weekly  return  of 
the  day  of  her  reception  into  the  One  Fold 
she  performed  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  of  thanks- 
giving to  as  many  altars  as  time  permitted. 
Accompanied  by  her  maid,  she  would  go 
forth  just  as  dawn  was  brightening  in  the 
east,  and  walk  from  church  to  church,  offer- 
ing in  each  a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  her  own 
conversion  and  a  petition  for  the  conversion 
of  her  near  relatives  and  friends,  until  consid- 
eration for  the  servant  induced  her  to  call  a 
carriage  and  return  home.  She  hoped  in  this 
way  to  be  able,  before  leaving  the  Eternal 
City,  to  visit  every  church  which  it  contains. 

On  this  day  in  question  she  had  visited  a 
larger  number  than  usual,  ending  with  the  one 
in  which  she  had  heard  Mass  on  the  morning 
after  Tyrconnel's  arrival  in  Rome.  "You  need 
not  wait,  Maria,"  she  said  to  her  companion, 
pausing  at  the  entrance  of  the  holy  edifice. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  tired,  so  go 
on  home  at  once,  and  send  the  carriage  back 
for  me.  I  shall  be  ready  for  it  by  the  time  it 
can  return."  ^ 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  cool,  dark 
church,  kneeling  on  the  very  spot  where*  she 
had  knelt  before, — looking  up  at  the  same 
altar,  but  with  a  distraction  of  mind  which 
she  could  not  altogether  control.  She  prayed, 
it  is  true, — prayed  fervently ;  but  between  each 
earnestly  uttered  petition  her  thoughts  would 
stray  either  to  the  recollection  of  the  face  that 
met  her  at  the  door  when  she  was  leaving  the 


church  that  other  morning,  or  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  difficulty  which  was  troubling  her 
very  much  just  now. 

It  often  happens  that  small  embarrassments 
are  almost  as  hard  to  deal  with  as  more  seri- 
ous ones.  Cecil  had  found  this  to  be  the  case 
when  the  question  of  how  she  was  to  meet 
Miss  Tyrconnel,  or  whether  she  should  make 
any  effort  to  meet  her  at  all,  presented  itself 
to  her  mind.  It  was  not  until  after  she  had 
heard  of  Tyrconnel's  departure  that  it  did 
present  itself;  but,  remembering  then  with 
equal  wonder  and  distress  the  white  heat  of 
passion  into  whiclj  she  had  suffered  herself  to 
fall  in  Kathleen's  presence,  she  was  undecided 
what  to  do. 

"How  little  one  ever  knows  oneself  and 
one's  own  weakness ! "  she  thought,  in  deep 
humility.  "  How  little  could  I  have  conceived 
the  possibility  of  losing  self-control  as  I  did ! 
I  deserve  all  that  Jack  and  Nelly  ever  thought 
of  me.  No  wonder  they  are  in  terror  of  my 
committing  some  great  imprudence — giving 
away  half  my  fortune,  or  bartering  the  whole 
of  it  for  a  coronet,  as  they  fear  I  may  some- 
time do.  I  despise  myself !  It  shall  be  a  lesson 
to  me.  But — how  can  I  extricate  myself  now 
from  this  dreadfully  awkward  position  ?  " 

She  was  passing  slowly  along  the  nave  on 
her  way  out  as  these  thoughts  filled  her  mind ; 
and,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  question  she  had  asked 
herself,  her  gaze  was  magnetically  attracted. 
Looking  up,  she  encountered  the  gentle  re- 
gard of  Kathleen  Tyrconnel's  soft  dark  eyes. 

What  was  there  in  Kathleen's  glance,  what 
in  her  own,  that  immediately  dissolved  the 
sense  of  constraint  which,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  meet,  each  felt  toward  the  other  ?  Prob- 
ably neither  could  have  defined  in  words  how 
it  was  that  soul  spoke  to  soul  so  plainly ;  but 
their  hands  were  extended  as  by  a  single 
impulse  almost  as  their  eyes  met,  and  if  there 
was  the  faintest  shadow  of  restraint  now  it 
was  not  on  Kathleen's  side. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you ! "  she  said, 
when  they  were  without  the  floor  of  the 
church.  "  You  will  have  the  charity  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  to-day,  will  you  not?  Mam- 
ma's cold  is  still  so  bad  that  she  can  only  lie 
on  her  sofa  with  a  bofek;  and,"  she  added 
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with  a  pathetic  tone  of  entreaty  in  her  voice, 
"I  am  feeling  so  lonely!" 

"I  would  come,"  answered  Cecil,  "but  I 
am  very  anxious  to  get  my  mail  this  morning. 
I  was  disappointed  yesterday  in  hearing  from 
home,  and  I  am  hoping  for  letters  to-day." 

"Ah  ?  Then  I  can  not  expect  it,"  said  Kath- 
leen; who,  however,  looked  so  very  much 
disappointed  that  Cecil  paused  and  said: 

"  I  can  not  stay  with  you  long,  but  if  you 
will  give  me  some  breakfast — " 

"  You  have  not  breakfasted ! "  cried  Kath- 
leen, hastily.   "  Come  at  once,  then." 

And  entering  the  carriage,  which  was  now 
waiting,  they  drove  to  Mrs.Tyrconnel's  apart- 
ment. Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  subject 
which  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  both  until, 
breakfast  over,  they  went  into  the  salon.  Then, 
as  Cecil's  eyes  sought  and  involuntarily  rested 
upon  the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece  where 
Tyrconnel  stood  the  last  time  she  had  entered 
that  room,  Kathleen's  arm  stole  around  her, 
and  her  gentle  voice  said : 

"  You  have  forgiven  him,  Cecil  ?  " 

"It  is  I  who  need  forgiveness,  I  think," 
Cecil  replied,  a  flush  of  bright  color  dyeing 
her  statuesque  face.  "  I  am  very  conscious  now 
how  unreasonable  I  was." 

"Then  I  may  show  you  this,"  said  Kath- 
leen, putting  an  envelope  into  her  hand. 

As  she  walked  to  the  window  to  examine 
it,  she  saw  that  it  was  addressed  by  Tyrconnel 
— ^but  to  his  sister,  not  herself;  and  on  taking 
out  the  enclosure  it  proved  to  be  only  a  few 
words  written  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card, 
which  he  had  sent  from  the  station  when 
about  to  start : 

"  I  did  not  see  her.  Find  out  if  I  may  write,  and 
telegraph  me  one  word*— 'Yes'  or  'No.'  G." 

She  stood  gazing  at  the  clear,  decided  char- 
acters for  s'everal  minutes  before  returning 
to  Kathleen,  who  had  sunk  into  her  deep, 
couch-like  chair,  and  now  lifted  her  eyes  with 
questioning  glance. 

"You  understand?"  she  said,  as  Cecil  sat 
down  near  her  in  silence.  "  What  shall  my 
telegram  be  ?  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  ?  " 

"'Yes,'"  answered  Cecil,  looking  bravely 
into  those  questioning  eyes. 

Several  hours  later  she  was  sitting  in  her 


own  room,  reading  the  letters  she  had  spoken 
of,  among  which  she  found  one  from  Madame 
de  Verac  urging  her  to  come  to  Paris  for  the 
spring.  It  was  the  second  time  that  this  in- 
vitation had  been  pressed  upon  her — the 
Vicomtesse  having  written  before, announcing 
the  marriage  of  her  nephew,  and  reminding 
her  young  relative  of  the  latter's  promise  to 
return  to  her.  Cecil  had  then  waived  the  ques- 
tion with  a  general  promise  that  later  in  the 
season  she  would  try  to  tear  herself  away 
from  Rome;  but  Madame  de  Verac's  entrea- 
ties that  she  would  come  soon  being  now  very 
earnest,  she  was  considering  what  excuses  she 
could  make  for  postponing  her  visit  longer^ 
and  at  last  decided  that,  as  there  really  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  go  at  once,  she 
would  write  the  next  day  and  set  a  definite 
time  for  her  journey.  She  felt  less  hesitation 
at  leaving  her  two  companions  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done  from  the  fact  that,  as 
their  apartment  had  been  engaged  for  six 
months,  the  curtailment  of  her  own  stay 
would  not  in  the  least  degree  necessitate  their 
leaving  Rome  sooner  than  they  had  all  along 
intended.  And  having  at  once  settled  this 
point  with  them  her  mind  was  at  case.  She 
disliked  leaving  Kathleen  Tyrconnel,  it  is 
true;  but  already  she  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Tyrconnel 
to  try  the  air  of  Paris  for  her  daughter's  health 
as  the  spring  advanced,  feeling  sure  that  Kath- 
leen would  second  her  wishes  and  arguments. 
All  these  details  of  her  future  movements 
being  thus  satisfactorily  decided  upon,  her 
spirits  rose  from  the  temporary  depression 
under  which  she  had  been  laboring  ever  since 
hfer  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  Tyr- 
connel; and  she  looked  so  radiantly  lovely 
as  she  entered  the  salon  before  dinner  that 
Craven,  who  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  guests 
that  day,  fixed  on  her  a  glance  in  which 
admiration  and  a  sort  of  discontent  or  disap- 
proval were  equally  perceptible — perceptible 
at  least  to  Grace  Marriott.  It  was  an  unusual 
blending  of  expression,  she  thought,  and  won- 
dered what  mingling  of  sentiment  it  reflected. 
"It  seems  impossible,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  that  he  could  pass  her  by  to  admire  me.  Can 
he  have  been  her  lover  in  Paris  ? " 
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!^'  Though  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  what 
could  be  called  a  jealous  nature,  and  though 
«nore2than  ready  always  to  acknowledge  ex- 
-cellence  in  another — especially  in  Cecil,  for 
whom  she  entertained  not  only  the  greatest 
admiration  but  also  the  warmest  friendship, 
— the  conjecture  thus  suggested  to  Grace 
was  not  agreeable.  She  had  been  considering 
Craven's  parting  adjuration  of  the  day  before, 
and  there  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  her  mind 
— or  it  might  be  her  heart — a  thought  that, 
after  all,  Art  would  be  rather  a  cold  atmos- 
phere to  dwell  in  permanently — alone.  She 
was,  moreover,  both  touched  and  flattered  by 
the  regard  of  such  a  man,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  think  of  a  favorable  reply  to  his  suit. 
I  And  now  the  idea  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
Cecil's  rejected  admirer  to  whom  she  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  her  heart  caused  a  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling,  with  a  sense  of  something 
like  pain  which  astonished  her. 

During  dinner  she  found  herself  regarding 
her  friend  and  her  lover  with  very  curious 
observation — Craven  meanwhile  being  intent 
on  the  problem  of  what  seemed  to  him  the 
strange  inconsistencies  of  Cecil's  conduct; 
and  the  explanation  which  finally  presented 
itself  to  him  quite  startled  Grace  when  he 
suddenly  said,  as  he  leant  over  the  back  of 
her  chair  after  they  returned  to  the  salon: 

"  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  instead  of 
the  fine  nature  with  which  my  imagination 
had  invested  Miss  Lorimer  she  is  very  com- 
monplace in  her  faults  of  character." 

His  tone  was  so  cynical  that  Grace,  much 
surprised,  glanced  first  at  his  face  and  then 
toward  Cecil,  who,  brilliant  alike  in  toilet  and 
manner,  was  devoting  herself  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  her  own  and  Mrs.  Severn's  guests  with 
an  unaffected  animation  and  pleasure  which 
Craven  had  never  seen  her  exhibit  before, 
even  in  Paris. 

"  But  why,"  asked  Miss  Marriott,  wohder- 
ingly — "why  should  you,  how  can  you,  sus- 
pect such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  in  the  same  tone 
as  before,  and  speaking  with  great  delibera- 
tion, "  that  she  must  be  either  a  heartless  flirt 
or  a  consummately  artful  coquette." 

"What  words  as  applied  to  Cecil!"   ex- 


claimed his  hearer,  as  soon  as  astonishment 
permitted  her  to  reply.  "I  really  don't  know 
whether  to  be  indignant  or  amused — if  you 
are  in  earnest.  But  I  think  you  surely  must 
be  jesting," 

"  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  Then  I  can  not  flatter  you  on  your  knowl- 
edge of  character,"  she  remarked,  a  little 
coldly. 

"Do  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  "but  hear 
my  reasons  for  this  opinion.  If  I  ever  in  my 
life  saw  tacit  encouragement  of  a  man's  suit,  it 
was  in  Miss  Lorimer's  manner  to  TyrconneL 
Yet  you  perceive  how  the  affair  has  ended.  It 
seems  plain  that  he  has  been  rejected — " 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  interrupted  Grace. 

"I  think  you  would  not  entertain  much 
doubt  on  the  subject  if  you  had  seen  his  face 
as  I  did  yesterday  morning.  And  she,"  he 
continued, "  is  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  idea 
of  returning  to  Paris  and  the  admiration  await- 
ing her  there.  I  had  fancied  until  this  evening 
that  her  manner  was  a  little  forced.  But  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  that" — as 
Cecil's  low  but  unrestrained  laughter  came  to 
their  ears. 

Grace  made  no  immediate  reply.  She  was 
almost  as  much  puzzled  by  the  seeming  in- 
consistencies he  pointed  out  as  was  Craven 
himself,  who  presently  resumed : 

"It  is  not  alone  her  attitude  toward  Tyr- 
connel  that  has  suggested  my  change  of 
opinion  about  her.  Not  that  taken  alone,  I 
mean,  but  in  connection  with  what  went  be- 
fore it.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  that  the  Comte 
de  Verac  was  very  much  in  love  with  her?" 

"  No,"  replied  Grace,  with  a  certain  severity 
of  tone  which  amused  him,  "she  never  did. 
On  the  contrary,  she  told  me  that  negotiations 
were  already  in  progress  when  she  arrived  in 
Paris  for  the  marriage  which  has  now  taken 
place;  and  that  she  liked  the  young  Count 
exceedingly,  not  only  because  he  was  charm- 
ing in  himself,  but  also  because  she  felt  per- 
fectly safe  from  annoyance  either  from  or 
about  him." 

Craven  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "She  was 
not  quite  candid,"  he  remarked.  "  She  escaped 
the  annoyance  of  a  proposal  of  marriage  only 
by  carefully  concealing  the  fact  that  she  is  an 
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heiress.  De  Verac  was  openly,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  distract ingly  in  love  with  her." 

"You  speak  as  if  she  were  to  blame  .for  it," 
said  Grace.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  reti- 
cence. But  I  had  inferred  something  of  the 
kind  from  her  leaving  France  so  suddenly — 
and,"  she  added,  "because  most  men  who 
come  in  contact  with  her  also  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

"  I  never  did,  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  never  been  anything  in  senti- 
ment any  more  than  in  fact  but  her  friend." 

Grace  looked  up  with  an  answering  smile. 
"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "that  since  you  seem 
to  resent  Mr.  Tyrconnel's  supposed  wrongs 
so  much,  you  do  not  exercise  the  privileges 
of  a  friend,  and  call  Cecil  to  account  about  it." 

"That  I  could  not  venture,*'  he  replied. 
"She  is  not  a  person  with  whom  any  one, 
even  her  nearest  friends,  can  take  a  liberty." 

But  he  remembered  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  speaking  to  her  very  freely  about 
De  Verac,  and  the  instinct  which  warned  him 
to  leave  Tyrconnel's  name  unmentioned  now 
suddenly  caused  him  to  say  to  himself, 

"This  is  a  different  affair.  After  all,  she 
may  intend  to  marry  him." 

(to  be  continued.) 


Sanctuary  Shadows. 


BY   MARY  WEST. 


Y\  IMLY  lighted,  full  of  shadows, 
^    Is  God's  silent  sanctuary, — 
Restless,  wavering,  tremulous  shadows. 

By  the  crystal  pendants  cast. 
Of  the  lamp  before  Him  burning. 
Like  an  eye  love-lit  and  turning. 
Guiding,  all  in  its  direction 

To  its  Source,  the  darkness  past. 

Day  has  fled,  and  with  the  twilight 
Sighing,  sobbing  winds  are  rising; 
Some  like  whispers  softly  mingle. 

Some  like  voices  cry  aloud ; 
While  the  peaceful  lamp  is  sending 
Trembling  rays  on  figures  bending 
Where  the  Fount  of  Light  lies  hidden 

In  His  tabernacle  shroud. 


Once  a  heart  that  loved  to  linger 
Midst  these  sanctuary  shadows, 
Wrapped  in  sweetest  meditation, 

Gave  this  fruitful  message  out: 
"Come,"  it  said,  "at  twilight  hour. 
When  the  night  begins  to  lower; 
Put  thy  cares  by  like  a  garment, 

Cast  aside  all  sloth  or  doubt. 

"Kneel  before  love's  mighty  Prisoner 
In  His  unpretentious  dwelling. 
When  the  lamp  but  faintly  shadows 
Forth  the  outlines  of  His  home; 
When  the  rays  upon  the  ceiling 
Are  like  outstretched  arms  appealing. 
At  this  tranquil,  blessed  hour 
To  the  sanctuary  come. 

"How  those  flickering  rays  remind  us 
Of  God's  love  and  benedictions! 
Now  they  stretch  out  into  distance. 

Then  repulsed,  again  retire. 
So  His  arms  are  strained  to  reach  us, 
And  the  crucifix  doth  teach  us 
Better  far  than  words  can  picture 

The  great  strength  of  His  desire." 

Good- night,  sanctuary  shadows! 
This  thought  I  have  stolen  from  ye. 
To  support  me  in  the  struggle 

Of  life's  busy,  glaring  day: 
May  my  life  with  good  deeds  freighted. 
Like  these  shadows  consecrated. 
Pass  with  twilight's  dying  glory 

To  the  Sacred  Heart  for  aye ! 


The  Centennial  of  Georgretown  CoNeg^ei. 

THE  year  1789,  which  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  American  hierarchy  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  marked  also  the  founding  of  George- 
town College,  the  oldest  Catholic  institution 
of  learning  in  the  Republic.  The  original 
project  of  the  institution  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Maryland  by  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Ark  and  the  Dove ;  and  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  great  Catholic  school  in 
the  "  Land  of  the  Sanctuary  "  was  cherished 
by  Father  Ferdinand  Poulton  as  early  as  1638, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the  English 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  in  whose 
apostolic  mind  the  great  design  was  fore- 
shadowed was  the  first  Catholic  to  traverse 
the  hills  and  dells  of  that  favored  spot  now 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  this  time- honored 
institution;  for,  with  his  brave  companions,  he 
carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wigwams 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  and  on  the  site 
where  the  capital  of  the  United  States  now 
stands,  perhaps  within  the  very  precincts  of 
the  beautiful  grounds  now  owned  by  the 
College,  the  zealous  missionaries  taught  the 
truths  of  religion  and  administered  its  sacred 
rites  to  Indian  tribes  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  untimely  death  of  Father  Poulton  and 
the  many  reverses  suffered  by  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland  were  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  province;  and  although  the 
Jesuits,  who  planted  the  faith  here  and  watered 
it  with  their  blood,  still  held  aloft  the  torch 
of  learning,  its  light  was  long  obscured  by 
•clouds  of  incessant  persecutions,  which  for  so 
many  years  overshadowed  the  lives  of  the 
heroic  founders  of  Maryland.  A  school  was 
opened  at  Calverton  Manor  in  1640,  and  main- 
tained there  for  about  twenty  years.  Another 
was  in  operation  at  Newtown  Manor  in  1677; 
and  about  seventy  years  later  the  famous 
classical  Academy  of  Bohemia  Manor  was 
founded  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  the  Pres- 
ident being  Father  Thomas  Poulton,  a  worthy 
namesake  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  From 
the  humble  portals  of  this  thriving  academy 
went  forth  many  noble  young  Catholics,  pre- 
pared to  play  their  part  in  the  soul-stirring 
drama  of  those  perilous  times,  and  to  kee*p 
alive  the  beacon-fires  of  faith  and  liberty, 
which  centuries  of  persecution  had  been  un- 
able to  quench. 

In  1773  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
forced  them  to  disband  and  close  Bohemia 
Academy,  and  when  their  work  was  resumed, 
sixteen  years  later,  it  was  on  the  spot  where 
Georgetown  College  now  stands.  The  ground 
was  secured  by  Bishop  Carroll,  and  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  in  February,  1789.  Bishop 
Carroll  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
previous  to  its  suppression ;  and,  although  he 
•did  not  afterward  resume  his  connection  with 


the  Order,  he  always  cherished  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  his  old  companions.  He  placed  the 
College  at  first  under  the  twofold  care  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Sulpicians,  but  in  1798  the  latter 
were  removed  to  Baltimore. 

The  year  1797  was  made  memorable  at 
Georgetown  College  by  the  visit  of  Washing- 
ton, who  always  evinced  a  lively  interest  in 
the  students  and  the  highest  appreciation  for 
the  self-denying  labors  of  the  professors.  The 
precedent  thus  established  by  him  has  been 
almost  invariably  followed  by  his  successors. 

During  the  century  of  its  existence  George- 
town College  has  had  twenty-  eight  presidents. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Plunkett  was  the  first  in 
this  long  and  honored  line,  while  the  present 
incumbent,  who  has  the  pleasure  of  presiding 
at  the  celebration  of  its  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Richards.  Among  those 
who  succeeded  Father  Plunkett  were  several 
who  afterward  held  a  high  rank  among  the 
prelates  of  the  Church.  The  Rev.  W.  V.  Du- 
bourg  became  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
was  transferred  to  a  see  in  France,  and  is  now 
revered  as  the  founder  of  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Father  Leonard 
Neale  became  the  Second  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore. 

An  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
College  was  the  completion,  in  1808,  of  the 
north  building,  affording  room  for  a  library  and 
museum,  which  have  been  gathering  treasures 
for  the  past  eighty  years.  In  1 8 1 5  the  College 
became  a  chartered  university  by  an  act  of 
Congress  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  William  Gaston,  the  first  and 
ablest  of  the  many  brilliant  sons  who  have 
gone  forth  from  her  classic  halls.  The  year 
1844  was  marked  by  the  building  of  the 
observatory,  and  in  1 848  the  medical  depart- 
ment was  established. 

During  the  civil  war  Georgetown  became 
a  sort  of  military  post;  part  of  the  College 
was  converted  into  barracks,  and  the  boys  of 
those  days  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  armed 
troops  invading  their  seclusion,  while  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  their  sylvan  retreats 
were  silenced  by  the  clanging  echoes  of  fife 
and  drum.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  crowded  ♦ 
into  the  infirmary,  and>the  school  was  almost 
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broken  up;  especially  when,  after  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  battles  fought  on  the  soil  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  barracks  were  turned 
into  a  hospital.  Father  Early,  who  was  then 
President,  attended  the  wounded  soldiers  with 
devoted  care,  and  many  poor  souls  blessed 
Providence  for  bringing  them  in  their  dying 
moments  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers. 

The  dawn  of  peace  revived  the  drooping 
interests  of  education,  and  the  first  sign  of 
the  returning  prosperity  of  the  University 
was  the  establishment  of  the  law  department 
in  1 870.  This  branch  of  the  College  is  located, 
as  is  also  the  medical  department,  in  the  heact 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  giving  the  students 
access  to  the  great  law  library  at  the  Capitol. 
Many  eminent  jurists  are  among  its  profes- 
sors, not  the  least  honored  of  whom  was  the 
late  Hon.  William  H.  Merrick,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  death  was  chronicled 
in  The  "Ave  Maria"  last  week. 

The  surroundings  of  Georgetown  are  very 
beautiful.  The  College  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  a  view  of  the  winding 
Potomac,  the  Virginia  shore,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Maryland  hills  beyond.  The 
grounds  are  noted  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 
The  original  college  structure  is  a  simple,  un- 
pretentious brick  building,  facing  north,  with 
sloping  roof,  low  eaves,  and  dormer-windows. 
Nearly  ten  years  after  its  erection  a  more 
ornate  building,  of  the  French  chateau  style, 
was  put  up  opposite  the  first.  Further  addi- 
tions were  made  at  different  times,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a  central  court. 
The  new  College,  which  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1877,  encloses  the  east  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  is  reached  by  a  short 
walk  from  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  gateway 
guarded  by  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  built  of  blue  gneiss  rock  from 
the  quarries  on  the  Potomac.  The  west,  or 
court  front,  is  of  brick  to  correspond  with  the 
old  buildings. 

The  central  tower,  which  contains  a  large 
clock,  is  two  hundred  feet  high  and  may  be 
seen  from  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  south 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and 
the  view  from  its  summit  is  unsurpassed.-  To 


the  east  and  north,  where  lies  spread  out  the 
"city  of  magnificent  distances,"  may  be  seen 
the  Capitol,  the  public  buildings, and  the  many 
churches,  schools,  and  private  residences, 
which  are  fast  transforming  Washington  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world ; 
while  beyond  is  the  distant  horizon  skirted  by 
the  hills  of  Maryland.  To  the  south  stretches 
the  broad  Potomac,  dotted  with  its  many 
islands,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores 
of  Virginia,  among  whose  trees  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  white  mansion  at  Arlington. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  College  are 
clustered  the  buildings  of  old  Georgetown, 
now  known  as  West  Washington,  of  which 
Trinity  Church  and  the  Visitation  Convent — 
the  latter  scarcely  less  venerable  than  the  old 
College — are  the  nearest  and  most  promi- 
nent. The  solid  masonry  of  the  college  build- 
ings, the  vaulted  corridors  and  cathedral 
windows,  remind  one  of  the  medieval  build- 
ings of  the  Old  World  rather  than  the  flimsy 
style  of  architecture  so  common  in  this  age 
of  rapid  growth. 

Spacious  and  elegant  accommodations  for 
the  library  and  museum  are  rapidly  nearing 
completion ;  and  there  is  urgent  need  of  them, 
for  both  collections  have  long  ago  become 
unmanageable  in  their  old  restricted  quarters. 
The  library  already  numbers  about  45.000 
books,  one  hundred  of  them  bearing  dates 
between  1460  and  1520;  besides  many  rare 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
one  of  the  year  1280.  A  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  library  is  an  oval  mafiogany 
table  brought  from  England  by  Leonard 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  by  him  used  as 
a  council-table.  The  old  museum  is  rich  in 
rare  specimens,  curiosities,  relics,  coins,  and 
medals.  The  Coleman  Museum  in  the  new 
building,  founded  by  Mr.  James  V.  Coleman 
of  California,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him 
and  his  mother,  is  now  being  handsomely 
fitted  up. 

Among  the  many  interesting  historical 
relics  possessed  by  the  College  is  a  pair  of 
cannon  stationed  on  grassy  mounds  in  front 
of  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  main  building. 
These  formidable -looking  guardians,  now 
peaceful  reminders  of  the  early  settlers  of 
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Mar>'land,  were  brought  to  her  shores  by 
the  handful  of  adventurous  spirits  who  sailed 
hither  in  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  Some  of  the 
heavy  cannon  with  which  these  little  vessels 
were  armed  were  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  and 
there  mounted  on  a  fort  built  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  infant  town.  During  the  contests 
.of  the  various  factions  which  for  so  many 
years  desolated  this  fair  province  the  guns 
were  dismantled  and  sunk  in  the  river,  whence 
they  were  rescued  by  Captain  Carberrj',  from 
whose  hands  they  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Jesuits. 

The  observatory  is  situated  upon  an  ele- 
vation about  five  hundred  feet  west  of  the 
College.  The  plans  were  drawn  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  superintended  by 
F.ither  James  Curley,  at  that  time  professor  of 
pliysics.  It  was  established  about  the  same 
tine  as  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
and  some  years  prior  to  the  great  observa- 
tory attached  to  Harvard  College,  and  was 
remarkably  well  equipped  for  that  period. 
About  three  years  after  its  erection  several 
jttsuit  Fathers,  obliged  to  fly  from  Europe  on 
account  of  revolutions  there,  visited  George- 
town, among  them  the  famous  Father  Secchi, 
Avho  taught  physics  in  the  College  for  one 
year.  The  observatory  is  now  under  the  di- 
rection of  another  distinguished  astronomer. 
Father  Hagen,  who  hopes  ere  long  to  see  the 
observatory  of  Georgetown  College  resume 
its  old  place  as  a  leading  authority  in  the 
scientific  world. 

Probably  the  happiest  and  most  interested 
participant  in  the  joys  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration is  the  venerable  Father  James  Curley, 
who  is  now  in  his  ninety- third  year,  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  College 
for  sixty- two  years.  He  came  to  Georgetown 
in  1827,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  avyear  or  two,  during 
which  he  was  stationed  at  Frederick,  Md.  He 
taught  the  class  of  physics  for  eighteen  con- 
secutive years,  and  altogether  for  forty-five, 
The  observatory  is  the  child  of  his  heart;  and 
scarcely  less  dear  are  the  library  and  museum, 
whose  treasures  he  has  handled  and  arranged 
thousands  of  times.  An  enthusiastic  botanist, 
he  had  exclusive  care  of  the  conservatories 


until,  of  late,  the  weight  of  advancing  years 
forced  him  to  limit  himself  in  his  out-door 
pursuits.  His  memory  is  wonderful;  but  with 
the  learning  of  a  scientist  is  happily  blended 
the  humility  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
his  good-humored  laugh — especially  when 
he  repeats  some  joke  at  his  own  expense,  or 
about  "tho.se,  terrible  Jesuits," — is  always 
contagious.  May  he  long  remain  at  the  old 
College,  a  shining  example  of  happy  old  age 
after  a  pure  and  useful  life ! 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


•  A  little  brochure  entitled  "Is  the  Blessed  Virgin 
All-Powerful?"  is  being  circulated  gratuitously 
in  France,  probably  by  the  emissaries  of  some 
Protestant  tract  society.  Its  object  is  to  weaken,. 
if  not  destroy,  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  in 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord.  Its  principle  is  that 
she  can  not  hear  all  the  prayers  addressed  to  her, 
nor  is  she  able  to  grant  all  the  favors  asked  of 
her.  "To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  her 
to  be  present  in  millions  of  places  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Such  omnipresence  can  belong 
to  God  alone.  *  *  The  answer  of  the  Semaine  dt 
Cambrai  to  the  objection  is  well  worth  quoting. 
We  give  the  substance  of  it : 

One  must  have  a  very  narrow  mind  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  an  argument  so  weak ;  he  must  be  very 
simple  indeed  who  would  imagine  that  there  could 
be  in  this  a  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence which  the  Christian  soul  has  ever  so  justly 
had  in  the  patronage  of  the  Mother  of  God.  We 
need  not  appeal  to  the  deep  speculations  of  theol- 
ogy to  set  forth  the  power  which  God,  in  His 
omnipotence,  may  concede  to  the  blessed  spirits 
admitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision — privileged  to  see 
Him  face  to  face.  We  may  confine  ourselves  to 
an  inferior  sphere,  wherein  it  will  be  easier  for 
those  who  oppose  devotion  to  Mary  to  under- 
stand and  follow  us.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  order  of  things  purely  material.  Consider  the 
power  in  electricity.  Is  it  not  everywhere  present 
to  the  thousands  and  millions  of  persons  that 
demand  its  services?  And  were  these  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  communications  multiplied  a 
million  times,  would  the  electric  forc^  fail  to  meet 
the  demand?  Everywhere  and  always  each  one 
would  find  it  present  and  ready  to  obey  his  orders- 
with  marvellous  fidelity  and  not  less  marvellous 
promptitude.    Now,  that  power  which  God  has. 
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given  to  a  purely  material  agent  can  He  not  give 
to  a  spirit?  Is  not  a  spirit  infinitely  more  capable 
of  receiving  such  power  than  matter? .  And  is  it 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  He  has  so  endowed 
her  through  whom  He  willed  that  salvation  should 
come  to  the  world? 

As  to  the  other  objections  that  are  founded  in 
the  pamphlet  in  question,  it  suffices  to  say  for  the 
forty  thousandth  time  that  Catholic  Faith  does  not 
ascribe  to  Mary  an  omnipotence  of  action,  but 
an  efficacy  of  intercession ;  it  does  not  look  upon 
the  Mother  of  God  as  the  source  of  grace,  but  as 
the  channel,  freely  constituted,  through  which  are 
communicated  to  us  the  redemption  and  saving 
merits  of  her  Divine  Son. 


One  of  the  few  surviving  commanders  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgi  General  Henry  M.  Hunt, 
died  recently  in  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Born  in  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year 
1 8 19,  he  graduated  from  West  Point  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  some  years  later  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Mexican  war.  But  it  was  in  the  late 
civil  war,  as  chief  artillery  officer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  that  he  displayed  that  bravery 
and  capacity  which  drew  from  a  fellow-officer  the 
remark,  "If  any  man  ever  won  his  stars  it  was 
Henry  M.  Hunt."  The  conversion  of  General 
Hunt  to  the  Catholic  Faith  took  place  shortly 
before  his  death.  Fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments, 
he  passed  away  with  a  smile  of  resignation  on  his 
couatenance.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 


That  singular  person  Leo  Taxil — who,  having 
printed  a  great  many  absurdities  about  the  Church, 
repented,  and  now  furnishes  sensational  stories 
about  eminent  personages, — asserts  that  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  is  a  Mason,  quoting  a  Masonic 
paper  as  authority.  It  would  take  more  than  the 
word  of  a  Masonic  paper  with  Leo  Taxil's  en- 
dorsement to  make  sensible  people  believe  this  of 
an  Archduchess  of  Austria. 
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Mgr.  Freppel,  trying  to  aijtiend  the  new  French 
army  bill,  was  only  able  to  obtain  that  parish 
priests,  college  and  prison  chaplains,  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  the  army  unless  specially  sum- 
moned. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record  appears  a  very  interesting  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howley,  entitled 
"  The  Catholic  Bishop  and  the  Atlantic  Cable." 
Dr.  Howley's  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to 
show  that  the  original  project  and  the  first  public 


proposal  of  the  Atlantic  cable  are  due  to  the 

Right  Rev  Dr  Mullcck,  O.  S.  F.,  late  Bishop  of 
St.  John's.  Newfoundland.  The  main  proof  which 
Dr.  Howley  adduces  of  this  fact  is  a  letter  written 
by  Mgr.  Mullock  to  the  Morning  Courier  of  St. 
John's  in  November,  1850,  which  the  writer — 
after  making  a  proposition  relative  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  ocean  portion  of  the  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  tvo  continents  should 
be  supplied  by  steamers — concludes  by  saying, 
*'  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  d'stant  when  St.  John's 
will  be  the  first  link  in  the  electric  chain  which 
will  unite  the  Old  World  with  the  New."  Dr. 
Howley  proceeds  to  show,  by  what  seems  to  us 
very  weighty  evidence,  that  this  was  "  the  first  au- 
thentic published  proposal  "  for  the  union  of  the 
two  continents  by  electricity.  He  does  not  deny 
that  the  possibility  of  this  idea  was  first  stated 
by  Pro'essor  Morse,  "the  father  and  founder  of 
magnetic  electric  telegraph ' ' ;  but  he  asserts— and 
backs  up  his  assertion  with  powerful  arguments — 
that  the  actual  proposal  to  lay  an  electric  chain 
was  made  by  Bishop  Mullock.  The  conclusion  of 
this  remarkable  paper  is  very  well  put : 

"  Hetherpfore,  this  zealous  and  accomplished  Irish 
Catholic  Bishop,  was  the  father  and  founder  in  our 
age — as  others  of  his  condition  and  country  have 
been  in  other  periods  of  human  progress — of  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  signal  successes  of  practical 
genius.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  record  since  an 
impression  has  gained  ground,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  Celtic  genius  —  excellent  indeed  in 
poetry,  music,  and  the  finer  arts. — has  lacked  that 
practical  and  exact  complexion  that  alone  warrants 
success  in  the  fields  of  experimental  and  economic 
science.  How  little  is  it  understood  that  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  is  the  true  creator  and  inspirer  of  all 
that  science  or  skill  has  ever  accomplished!  Those 
nations  and  individuals  alone  who  possess  it  hav« 
been,  are,  and  shall  be,  the  leaders  of  all  their  prog- 
ress and  civilization." 


One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting 
lectures  delivered  this  year  before  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Sodality  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was 
that  on  the  subject  of  "The  Early  Celtic  Mis- 
sionaries," by  Professor  John  G.  Ewing,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  lecturer  showed 
that  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Columba, 
which  displayed  a  most  minute  acquaintance  with 
a  portion  of  ancient  history  which  is  not  studied 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Professor  Ewing  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  his  audience 
all  through  his  lecture,  and  at  its  conclusion 
received  enthusiastic  applause.  We  congratulate 
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the  Kalamazoo  Sodality  on  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  course  of  lectures  which  they  have 
secured  for  the  winter  season.  The  Hon.  W.  J. 
Onahan,  of  Chicago,  has  spoken  admirably  on  the 
School  Question ;  and  last  week  the  Rev.  Father 
Zahm,  C.  S.  C,  gave  an  able  lecture  on  "The 
Church  vs.  Scientific  Progress." 


The  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  Valentine  Hickey, 
which  occurred  on  February  20,  at  his  residence 
in  Brooklyn,  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Catholic 
journalism.  The  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  Cath- 
olic journalist  are  too  great  and  the  rewards  too 
small  to  induce  any  man  not  of  the  highest  aims 
to  devote  his  life  to  that  career,  which  is  less  a 
profession  than  a  vocation.  Mr.  Hickey  had  the 
highest  aims.  Nothing  turned  him  aside  from 
the  path  of  duty.  That  he  took  a  higher  view  of 
his  duty  than  some  of  his  best  friends,  was  con- 
ceded; that  he  might  have  adapted  his  view  of 
duty  to  the  rule  of  expediency  with  great  material 
gain  to  himself,  was  well  known;  that  he  never 
did,  was  acknowledged  even  by  those  whom  his 
conservatism  had  offended. 

The  Catholic  Review,  into  which  Mr.  Hickey 
put  the  best  part  of  his  life,  has  been  since  its  birth 
Catholic,  charitable,  consistent.  No  attacks  on 
the  course  of  the  paper  induced  Mr.  Hickey  to 
turn  bitterly  on  his  accusers.  Under  all  tempta- 
tions he  was  charitable.  He  held  his  soul  in  peace 
above  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  The  Catholic 
Review  was  planned  by  the  young  Irish  scholar 
and  journalist  shortly  after  he  had  made  the  be- 
ginning of  a  successful  career  on  the  New  York 
World.  With  a  few  devoted  friends,  but  with 
little  money,  he  determined  to  give  New  York  a 
journal  worthy  of  her  metropolitan  reputation. 
The  Freemav! s  Journal  was  a  personal  paper;  it 
filled  its  own  field.  Mr.  Hickey  saw  the  need  of 
a  journal  which  would  be  impersonal  and  yet  rep- 
resent Catholic  opinion.  He  founded  The  Catholic 
Review,  and,  later,  other  journalistic  enterprises. 
But  The  Catholic  Review  was  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  as  a  journalist  will  rest.  He  often 
said  that  he  had  so  planned  the  Review  that,  if 
he  should  die  at  any  time,  the  journal  would  con- 
tinue as  successfully  without  him.  He  showecl  no 
vanity  in  his  work :  he  cared  most  that  it  should 
be  permanent.  He  had  trained  a  small  band  of 
writers  so  well  that  his  personal  part  in  the  Review 
had  become  that  of  a  director  rather  than  an 
actual  editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Hickey  was  honored  by  both  Pius  IX.  and 
Leo  XHI.  By  the  former  Pope  of  happy  memory 


he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Syl- 
vester; by  the  latter,  Commendatore  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  Without  the  hearty  sympathy  and  help 
of  his  estimable  wife  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
take  the  risks  and  accomphsh  his  work.  To  her — 
and  he  eagerly  avowed  it  on  all  occasions — is  due 
a  great  part  of  the  good  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
and  which  lives  after  him.  May  he  rest  in  peace  I 


A  new  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  India.  • 
It  is  at  Marie  Ville,  Kalyan.  During  services 
held  there  recently  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  J. 
Koensgen,  S.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Anthony 
Steele,  S.  J.,  a  group  of  nineteen  or  twenty  Mara- 
tha  heathen  of  the  neighborhood  presented  them- 
selves, and  applied  for  permission  to  offer  at  the 
shrine  some  wax  candles  m  thanksgiving  for  their 
preservation  from  cholera,  which  they  attribute  to 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 


From  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  letters  en- 
titled "Peeps  at  Mexico"  which  are  appearing 
in  a  local  paper,  from  the  pen  of  that  estimable 
Catholic  lady  Mrs.  M.  H.  Keeley,  of  Faribault, 
Minn.,  we  take  the  following  account  of  the  honor 
in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  universally  held  in 
Mexico,  and  the  wondrous  favors  she  obtains  for 
those  who  invoke  her  patronage : 

"  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  strong,  deep, 
and  beautiful  in  the  Mexican  character.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment that  does  not  lie  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of 
the  heart,  nor  is  it  silently  lisped  upon  the  lips.  There 
is  neither  fear  nor  shame  in  expressing  it.  It  is  abroad 
and  vital  everywhere,  the  cherished  heritage  of  the 
humblest  as  of  the  highest.  It  asserts  itself  in  towering 
monuments  erected  to  Mary's  honor  on  every  way- 
side; it  is  rung  out  from  pealing  bells  in  cathedral 
spires  bearing  her  name;  it  displays  its  richness  and 
purity  in  shrines  and  altars  blazing  with  gold  and 
gems,  confronting  the  tourist  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. The  fine  arts  have  executed  for  her  some  of 
their  noblest  pieces.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  found 
at  every  turn,  vying  with  each  other  in  generous 
Christian  rivalry  in  offering  her  fitting  tribute.  We 
have  visited  many  of  these  shrines,  the  last  being  that 
of  Guadaloupe,  dearest  of  them  all.  It  is  to  the  New 
World  what  Lourdes  is  to  the  Old,  dividing  honors 
with  the  latter  on  the  score  of  the  wonderful  cures 
effected  at  it.  I  had  read  of  it  in  The  'Ave  Maria,* 
and  the  miraculous  works  wrought  in  healing  the  sick, 
at  a  time  when  I  did  not  have  the  reipotest  thought 
of  ever  seeing  it.  Did  my  faith  in  these  reports  need 
confirming — which  it  did  not,  —  I  saw  indisputable 
evidence  of  Mary's  interposition  in  behalf  of  those 
broken  with  disease  and  pronounced  incurables  by 
medical  science.  .  .  .  Yes,  Oie  most  beautiful  and  re  • 
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markable  things  to  be  seen  at  Guadaloupe,  where  all 
is  remarkable  and  beautiful,  are  the  crutches  and 
sticks  left  there  by  those  whose  withered  limbs  and 
paUied  bodies  they  supported  in  coming  hither,  but 
thereafter  returned  to  their  homes  with  health  and 
strength  restored,  leaving  behind  them  these  eloquent 
witnesses  to  the  efficacy  of  Mary  s  intercession  with 
her  Divine  Son.  I  have  seen  these  evidences  with  my 
own  eyes;  I  have  touched  them  with  my  hands.  In 
their  presence,  were  I  an  infidtfl,  1  wou'd  discard  my 
infidelity  forever.  Were  I  a  scoffer  at  miracles,  I  would 
on  bended  knee  ask  pardon  for  my  sin.  Were  I  one 
of  our  separated  brethren,  who  see  nothing  but  super- 
stition in  the  exalted  prerogatives  with  which  the 
Church,  after  her  own  Son,  endows  Mary,  I  would 
confess  my  error,  and  unite  with  the  children  of  the 
old  Church  in  singing  hosannas  to  the  great  interces- 
sory power  of  the  Mother  of  the  Most  High." 


New  Publications. 


Leaves  from  St.  John  Chrysostom.  Selected 
and  Translat^d  by  Mary  H.  Allies.  London :  Burns 
&  Oates,  Limited.  New  York :  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.  1889. 

We  have  often  wished  for  a  volume  of  selections 
from  St.  Chrysostom  in  English,  which  should 
serve  to  make  known  the  beauties  of  a  writer  who 
was  a  great  rhetorician  as  well  as  a  great  saint.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  his  name  means  "Golden 
Mouth,"  a  title  conferred  on  him  because  of  his 
wonderful  eloquence ;  they  are  also  aware  that  a 
number  of  passages  from  his  homilies  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  breviary, — passages  which, 
for  depth  of  thought,  for  insight  into  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  and  for  beauty 
of  style,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  We  were  delighted  when  we 
heard  that  Miss  Allies  had  undertaken  the  task 
of  selecting  and  arranging  some  passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  great  Doctor,  and  our  expec- 
tations of  what  such  a  work  would  be  have  been 
more  than  realized.  The  selections  have  been 
evidently  made  with  loving  care  and  excellent 
judgment;  tUe  translation  has  been  executed  in 
the  most  scholarly  manner,  and  the  printing  and 
general  get-up  of  the  book  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  A  preface  to  the  work  has  been  written 
by  that  veteran  Catholic  author  Mr.  T.  W.  Allies, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  John  Chrys- 
ostom, and  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  worthy 
alike  of  its  subject  and  its  author.  We  append 
some  specimens  of  Miss  Allies'  admirable  transla- 
tions taken  from  the  Homilies  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians: 


"  Kindness  is  better  than  raisin?  up  the  dead.  For 
it  is  a  much  greater  thing  to  feed  Christ  in  His  hunger 
than  to  raise  the  dead  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  By  feed- 
ing Christ  you  confer  a  benefit  upon  Him ;  in  the 
other  case  He  is  benefiting  you.  And  the  reward  is 
for  doing,  not  receiving.  As  to  the  signs,  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  God;  but  with  regard  to  the 
almsgiving,  you  put  God  under  an  obligation  to  you. 
« 
*  * 

"Whenever  something  takes  place  which  is  above 
nature,  and  very  much  above  it,  and  is  also  opportune 
and  good,  it  is  evident  that  it  happens  by  a  certain 
divine  power  and  co-operation.  For  consider — a  fish- 
erman, a  tent-maker,  a  publican,  an  unlearned  man, 
and  an  untaught  man,  coming  from  their  outlandish 
province  of  Palestine,  drove  out  from  their  own 
stronghold  philosophers  and  orators  and  rhetoricians, 
and  overcame  them  in  a  short  time  in  the  midst  of 
many  dangers, — peoples  and  kings  resisting  them, 
nature  itself  being  adverse;  inveterate  custom,  force 
of  habit,  fighting  them  to  the  teeth ;  evil  spirits  armed 
against  them ;  the  devil  in  agitation  setting  all  things 
in  motion — monarchies  and  rulers  and  democracies 
and  nations  and  cities,  barbarians,  heathens,  philos- 
ophers, orators,  sophists,  lawmakers,  laws,  tribunals; 
every  sort  of  chastisement,  and  manifold  deaths.  And 
yet  all  these  things  were  overcome  and  gave  way  at 
the  voice  of  fishermen,  Just  as  a  little  dust  which  is 
unable  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  winds. 

♦*» 
"  If  you  distrust  words,  believe  in  facts.  How  many 
tyrants  have  wished  to  get  the  better  of  the  Church ! 
How  many  frying-pans,  and  furnaces,  and  fangs  of 
wild  animals,  arid  sharp  swords,  have  there  not  been ! 
Yet  they  have  hot  succeeded.  Where  are  the  oppress- 
ors? Silence  and  oblivion  have  passed  over  them. 
But  where  is  the  Church  ?  It  is  more  dazzhng  than 
the  sun.  Their  deeds  are  no  more,  hers  are  immortal. 
Now,  if  being  few  they  were  not  conquered,  how  will 
you  get  the  better  of  thf  m,  now  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  the  service  of  God  ?  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  My  word  shall  not  pass ' ;  and  with 
good  reason.  The  Church  is  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  heaven;  He  did  not  take  a  body  from  heaven, 
byt  He  did  take  flesh  of  the  Chuch.  Heaven  is  made 
for  the  Church,  not  the  Church  for  heaven.  Be  not 
disturbed  by  anything  which  has  taken  place.  Gain 
me  the  g^ace  of  an  immutable  faith.  See  you  not 
Peter  walking  upon  the  waters,  beginning  to  doubt 
and  being  on  the  point  of  drowning,  not  through  the 
surging  waves,  but  through  the  weakness  of  his  faith  ? 
Did  we  come  here  by  vote  of  man  ?  Did  a  man  bring 
us  in,  that  a  man  might  displace  us  ?  I  say  this  not 
out  of  pride  nor  to  boast — God  forbid ! — but  wishing 
to  give  courage  to  what  is  faint  in  you.  Since  the 
city  has  become  quiet,  the  devil  aimed  at  disturbing 
the  Church.  Wretched  and  most  wicked  demon,  you 
could  not  master  walls,  and  do  you  think  to  shake 
the  Church?  Is  the  Church  made  up  of  walls. ^  The 
Church  is  in  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  What  an 
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array  of  immutable  pillars,  not  clasped  by  iron,  but 
bound  by  faith !  I  say  not  that  so  vast  a  multitude 
is  more  ardent  than  fire,  but  if  it  consisted  of  one, 
you  would  not  overcome  that  one.  You  know  what 
wounds  the  martyrs  inflicted  on  you.  Many  a  time  a 
tender  maiden  has  been  brought  into  court ;  she  was 
softer  than  wax,  and  she  became  harder  than  a  rock. 
You  tore  her  sides,  yet  you  took  not  her  faith.  The 
flesh  languished  whilst  the  strength  of  faith  was  not 
weakened  :  the  body  was  being  spent,  the  spirit  was 
renewed :  the  physical  frame  was  perishing  yet  piety 
endured.  You  have  not  conquered  a  single  woman, 
and  do  you  hope  to  conquer  so  numerous  a  people.?" 

The  Book  of  the  Professed.  By  the  Author  of 
"Golden  Sands."  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Miss  Ella  McMahon.  Vols.  II  and  III.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.  1889. 
These  little  books  complete  the  work  on  the 
religious  state  the  first  volume  of  which  was  given 
to  the  public  some  years  ago.  In  "The  Book  of 
the  Professed"  the  religious  has  now  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  obligations  of  his  state,  set 
forth  in  such  clear  language  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  simplest  minds,  and  yet  with  such 
elegance  of  style  and  profundity  of  doctrine  as  to 
commend  it  to  the  most  learned.  In  the  volumes 
before  us  the  author  classifies  the  religious  obliga- 
tions under  these  five  heads:  to  love,  to  combat, 
to  obey,  to  suffer,  to  pray.  The  obligation  to  love 
includes  all.  "To  love,"  says  the  pious  author, 
"  is  to  constantly  strive  to  unite  our  will  with  that 
of  God,  that  we  may  be  His  faithful,  devoted 
servants,  unhesitatingly  willing  all  that  He  wills, 
accepting  peacefully  and  even  joyfully  all  that 
He  permits,  gladly  doing  all  that  He  commands 
directly  or  through  those  whom  He  has  placed 
in  authority  over  us;  to  the  end  that  we  may 
acknowledge  His  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  thus  render  Him  all  the  glory  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  creature  to  offer  Him. ' '  Loving 
God,  the  religious  gives,  devotes,  sacrifices  him- 
self, by  means  of  combat,  obedience,  suffering 
and  by  prayer  the  victory  is  obtained  over  obsta- 
cles, temptations,  etc. 

The  development  of  these  heads  covers  the 
ground  of  Christian  perfection,  while  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  attained  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  encouitered  are  authoritatively  treated  and 
solved  even  to  the  minutest  detail  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  can  form  part  of  the  religious 
life.  Although,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  work  is 
intended  for  religious,  those  in  the  world  striv- 
ing in  all  sincerity  of  soul  to  attain  perfection  in 
the  state  to  which  God  has  called  them,  can  not 
fail  to  derive  much  practical  benefit  from  "The 


Book  of  the  Professed."  Besides,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
becoming  more  and  more  materialistic;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  world  around  us  is  to  lose  sight  of 
the  supernatural,  to  make  faith  subservient  to  the 
vagaries  of  weak  and  unstable  reason,  to  relegate 
the  Creator  of  all  things  to  the  regions  of  the  Un- 
knowable. Therefore  Christians,  whose  life  in  the 
world  exposes  them  to  the  blighting  influence  of 
this  rationalistic  spirit,  can  not  be  too  frequently 
or  too  forcibly  reminded  of  the  paramount  inter- 
ests of  their  immortal  souls,  and  made  to  realize 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  higher  powers  of 
their  nature ;  that  thereby  they  may  rise  superior 
to  things  material,  and  think  of  their  spiritual 
life  and  destiny.  Such  a  happy  result  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  little  work  before  us  are  well 
calculated  to  produce. 

Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne.  Arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  F.  Glancey.  London:  Burns  &  Oates. 
New  York:  Cathohc  Publication  Society  Co.  1889. 

Archbishop  Ullathorne  is  perhaps  best  known 
to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  the  "  Endowments 
of  Man"  and  "Christian  Patience,"  together 
with  some  volumes  of  sermons.  These  works,  how- 
ever, are  but  a  small  part  of  all  that  this  saintly 
ecclesiastic  and  indefatigable  author  has  written. 
His  first  work  was  published  in  Australia  when 
he  was  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney. 
This  was  in  the  year  1833,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  been  continually  before  the  public  as  con- 
troversialist, preacher,  and  writer  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  characteristics  from  his  writings, 
for  they  aff"ord  a  supply  of  rich  and  varied  material 
from  which  to  make  selections.  To  quote  Father 
Glancey's  words,  "the  mere  titles  of  his  works 
are  a  history  in  miniature  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land for  nearly  fifiy  years,  and  of  the  Church  in 
Australia  during  his  administration.  Amid  the 
multitude  of  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of 
the  Catholic  Church  that  have  arisen  during  this 
period,  there  is  hardly  one  of  importance  with 
which  the  Archbishop  has  not  grappled.  * '  Many 
of  the  works  from  which  the  "Characteristics" 
are  taken  have  long  been  out  of  print  and  are 
difficult  to  procure ;  we  are,  therefore,  under  great 
obligations  to  the  accomplished  editor  for  pre- 
serving the  best  passages  of  them  to  us  in  so  con- 
venient a  form.  They  constitute  a  treasure-house 
of  valuable  thoughts  on  the  most  important  topics 
of  the  day,  clothed  in  the^ost  beautiful  language. 
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P^RTMENt 


The  Little  Preachers. 


BY    SARA    TRAINER    SMITH. 


Tj  SEE  the  birds  in  the  tree-tops 

J     Tossed  by  the  winter  wind, 

The  snow  in  their  soft  brown  feathers, 

Their  last  year's  nests  snow-lined; 
No  blossoms  flutter  beneath  them. 

No  fruit  turns  a  tempting  cheek; 
Their  bath  in  the  marble  fountain 

Is  colder  than  mountain  peak. 

Yet,  there  in  a  sweet  contentment 

The  gentle  preachers  sit, 
And  their  simple  sermons  ever 

Repeat  to  each  hearer  fit ; 
Winter  as  well  as  summer 

They  softly  chirrup  and  sing, 
And  under  the  wind's  rough  teasing 

They  spread  an  unruffled  wing. 

And  what  can  the  sun  of  summer 

Bring  a  contented  soul  ? 
Or  how  can  the  winds  of  winter 

Ruffle  its  self-control? 
When  God  in  the  mighty  whirlwind 

Speaks  with  a  voice  of  cheer. 
What  need  to  wait  for  the  zephyrs 

To  make  His  meaning  clear? 

The  birds  have  the  best  of  this  lesson, 

For  they  set  the  task  we  learn ; 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  sparrow 

Who  gave  himself  sad  concern  ? 
Yet,  when  the  spring  comes  blithely 

Over  the  hills  of  God, 
Do  we  miss  a  voice  in  the  woodlands, 

A  shadow  less  on  the  sod? 

The  birds  we  have  always  with  us, — 
The  birds  our  dear  Lord  loved. 

Whose  name  from  His  lips  fell  softly 
When  here  He  lived  and  moved. 

Their  wings'  swift  rush  and  rustle. 
Their  tender,  piping  shrill. 

Whisper  to  hearts  that  tremble, 

"  The  dear  Lord  watches  still  1 " 


Some  Strange  Stories. 

BY    L.   W.    REILLY. 

The  Wilson  children  were  touched  to  the 
heart  by  what  they  had  heard  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  After  their  mother  dismissed  them 
all  except  Baby  Grace,  the  others  went  down 
stairs  to  the  parlor,  discussing  the  work  of 
the  Association.  They  talked  most  of  the  sad 
let  of  the  millions  of  infants  in  Asia  and  Africa 
who  die  without  baptism.  Finally  Frank  said : 

"  When  I  grow  up  I  mean  to  be  a  priest. 
I'll  go  to  China  and  woik  for  the  Holy  Child- 
hood, and  I'll  rescue  the  babies  in  that  country 
who  are  thrown  to  the  dogs." 

"And  I'll  be  a  Sister,"  spoke  up  Lilly,  "and 
will  take  charge  of  the  girls  that  you  pick  up." 

"  I  can't  go  from  home,"  said  Will,  who  is  a 
"mother's  boy";  "but  I'll  help  father  to  edit 
his  paper,  and  I'll  tell  all  the  world  about 
what  you're  doing,  and  the  need  there  is  for 
money.  Then  I'll  send  you  all  I  make  and 
all  I  collect." 

May  made  no  promise;  but  she  has  not 
bought  any  candy  for  a  week,  and  who  knows 
what  she  is  going  to  do  with  her  savings  ? 

The  next  day,  after  school,  the  children 
clustered  around  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  begged  her 
to  read  to  them  some  of  the  strange  stories 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  She 
was  busy  with  some  sewing,  and  was  troubled 
about  Baby  Grace,  who  was  still  feverish  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  received  the  day  before; 
but  she  could  not  resist  their  united  plea. 

"  Dearies,"  she  said, "  I'm  making  a  sacrifice 
to  please  you,  but  I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
you  interested  in  this  good  work  that  I  can 
not  refuse  your  request" 

Thereupon  taking  up  the  little  bi-monthly 
magazine,  Mrs.  Wilson  picked  out  the  most 
striking  pages  and  read  them  to  her  children. 

The  first  story  was  about  a  Chinese  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  who  died  a  martyr.  He  lived 
in  Tonquin,  and  had  been  converted  by  a  mis- 
sionary. The  priest  took  him  with  him  to  a 
distant  station  where  he  was  to  say  Mass. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place  they  discov- 
ered that  they  had  brought  no  hosts  with 
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them,  whereupon  the  boy  offered  to  go  back 
for  the  altar  bread.  On  his  way  he  was  caught 
by  a  band  of  the  robbers  called  the  Black 
Flags,  and  taken  before  their  chief.  When  he 
was  questioned  he  said  that  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic. This  enraged  the  bandits ;  they  formed 
a  cross  and  ordered  him  to  trample  upon  it. 

"Never!"  calmly  said  the  boy — "never 
will  I  tread  on  the  sign  of  my  Lord!" 

The  thieves  threatened  and  stormed.  But 
the  boy  remained  firm.  Then  they  beat  him; 
he  uttered  no  cry.  Next  they  chopped  off  his 
hands ;  still  he  was  brave.  At  last  they  said : 

"  Unless  you  trample  on  the  cross  we  shall 
cut  off  your  feet,  and  that  will  kill  you." 

Raising  his  mutilated  arms  toward  heaven, 
the  poor  child  answered : 

"  You  may  take  my  life,  but  I  will  not  tread 
upon  the  cross." 

The  heartless  ruffians  immediately  cut  off 
his  feet,  and  he  bled  to  death. 

"You  would  hardly  believe,"  said  Mrs, 
Wilson  to  her  children,  "  that  a  Chinese  boy 
could  be  so  brave." 

"  It  is  indeed  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Frank. 
"I  don't  think  I  could  have  borne  the  pain 
as  well  as  he  did." 

"  He  was  called  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson;  "and  God,  who  asked 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  gave  him  the  grace 
and  will  and  strength  to  be  a  hero." 

The  next  story  came  from  the  Bishop  of 
Southern  Su-tchuen.  Near  the  town  of  Pen- 
chan,  a  woman  named  Teresa  Tchang  has 
consecrated  her  life  to  the  work  of  baptizing 
infants  in  danger  of  death  and  to  all  other 
works  of  mercy  within  her  reach.  She  is 
commonly  called  the  Virgin  Teresa.  Not  long 
ago,  accompanied  by  her  two  nieces,  whom 
she  is  training  for  the  religious  life,  she  re- 
peatedly visited  a  pagjan  woman  who  was 
seriously  ill.  She  consoled  the  sick  person, 
attended  to  her  wants,  and  instructed  her  in 
the  truths  of  religion.  In  the  same  house  lived 
a  number  of  heathens,  and  they,  despising 
Christians,  cursed  and  reviled  Teresa  and  her 
nieces,  and  spat  in  their  faces.  These  insults 
the  good  women  endured  with  meekness. 
Finally,  they  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing 
their  neophyte  as  she  was  dying. 


Just  as  the  new  Catholic  was  about  to  ex- 
pire her  daughter,  who  was  a  leper,  said  to  her : 

"  Mother,  if  the  Catholic  religion  is  good, 
and  if  you  are  happy  in  the  other  world,  I  beg 
you  to  come  back  and  let  me  know,  so  that 
I  also  may  become  a  Catholic." 

The  mother  promised  to  return,  if  possible; 
begging  her  daughter,  however,  not  to  insist 
on  such  a  visit,  but  to  become  converted 
without  delay. 

The  night  following  her  death  the  mother 
appeared  to  the  leper  in  a  dream,  her  face 
radiant  with  joy,  and  said: 

"My  daughter,  I  am  very  happy;  make 
haste  and  come  to  share  my  bliss." 

The  next  morning  the  leper  sent  for  the 
Virgin  Teresa  and  related  to  her  what  had 
occurred.  In  conclusion  she  said:  "I  also 
desire  to  become  a  Catholic.  Teach  me." 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  catching  the  hor- 
rible leprosy,  the  Virgin  Teresa  and  her  com- 
panions, showing  no  fear  and  no  disgust, 
visited  the  leper  and  taught  her  the  doctrines 
of  Faith.  For  two  years  they  nursed  her, 
braving  the  malady  and  supplying  her  wants. 
At  last  she  was  near  her  death,  and  they 
baptized  her.  As  if  she  had  been  waiting  for 
the  Sacrament,  she  died  a  day  or  two  later. 

The  morning  after  her  death  the  Virgin 
Teresa  and  her  companions  went  to  the  leper's 
house  to  prepare  her  body  for  burial,  and  to 
accompany  it  to  the  grave  with  prayers  and 
hymns.  At  the  door  the  pagans  greeted  them, 
saying, 

"All  last  night  we  heard  in  the  air,  above 
the  house,  songs  more  beautiful  than  yours." 

"We  are  not  surprised,"  replied  Teresa; 
"for  those  who  become  Catholics  and  are 
baptized  go  to  heaven  when  they  die;  and 
the  voices  that  you  heard  were  the  voices  of 
angels,  whom  God  sent  to  receive  the  soul  of 
the  poor  leper  whom  you  had  seen  suffer  with 
patience  and  die  in  peace." 

Using  the  opportunity  to  exhort  them,  the 
pious  woman  continued: 

"  You  have  been  favored  in  Hearing  those 
celestial  songs.  Profit  by  that  grace.  Do  as  the 
leper  did — be  instructed  and  baptized.  Then 
some  day  you  will  go  to  the  same  heaven. 
Otherwise  you  will  beHost  forever." 
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Several  pagans,  among  whoni  were  the 
father  and  the  brothers  of  the  leper,  struck 
by  the  happy  deaths  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter,  by  the  charity  of  Teresa  and  her 
nieces,  and  by  the  wonders  that  had  taken 
place,  immediately  promised  to  abandon  their 
idols  and  begin  to  worship  Christ  our  God. 

"  That  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  or  a  ghost 
story!"  exclaimed  Lilly. 

"  It  is  better  than  either,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson;  "for  it  is  true." 

The  third  story  is  in  the  very  words  of  a 
little  negro  boy,  recorded  by  Father  Genie, 
who  is  stationed  at  Ambcellas,  in  Cimbebasia, 
Africa.  Before  beginning,  the  missionary  ob- 
serves :  "  I  must  tell  you  that  slave  children 
are  current  money  in  this  country.  If  a  black 
wishes  to  purchase  some  valuable  object,  he 
must  use  for  this  purpose  oxen  or  children." 

"  My  parents  lived  in  a  country  called 
Damara,"  says  the  little  negro,  "which  is  a 
long  way  from  here.  My  father  died  some 
time  since,  and  I  lived  with  my  mother  and 
my  brother.  I  was  still  very  young  when,  one 
day,  as  I  was  playing  with  my  brother  and 
some  companions  outside  the  village,  some 
warriors  arrived  from  Ougangera.  In  a  few 
moments  men  armed  with  guns,  sagaies  and 
arrows,  seized  us  and  drove  us  far  from  our 
home.  They  threatened  to  kill  us  if  we  made 
the  least  outcry. 

"Some  days  later  I  was  taken  with  my 
brother,  and  other  unfortunate  children  who 
had  been  stolen  from  many  villages,  to  Sova, 
the  King  of  Ougangera.  The  next  morning 
a  slave- dealer  from  Humbe  came  to  buy  us. 
As  soon  as  we  were  sold  we  were  cruelly 
beaten.  This  was  to  frighten  us  and  make  us 
obey  our  new  master.  We  cried  bitterly  as 
we  were  led  away,  bewailing  our  mothers  and 
our  homes. '  But  we  had  to  march  on,  under 
pain  of  the  lash.  When  we  arrived  at  Humbe 
every  one  was  put  to  work.  My  task  was  to 
tend  my  master's  goats.  Some  time  afterward, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we 
were  brought  to  the  Mission,  where  our  good 
Father  Hogan  purchased  us.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  bought  with  money  sent  by  the 
Catholic  children  of  Europe.  How  can  we 
sufficiently  thank  our  charitable  protectors!" 


This  little  boy  is  called  Philip.  He  is  now 
about  fifteen  years  old.  He  made  his  First 
Communion  some  time  ago.  •  He  knows  his 
catechism  by  heart, he  can  read,  and  he  serves 
Mass  for  the  missionaries  at  Ambcellas.  They 
intend  to  train  him  to  be  a  catechist,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  to  be  a  priest. 

"I  could  listen  to  such  stories  all  day, 
mother,"  remarked  Will. 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson;  "but  I 
could  not  well  give  the  whole  day  to  reading 
them  to  you.  However,  we  have  gotten  the 
tidbits  out  of  this  number  of  the  Annals^  and 
when  the  next  one  comes  we  shall  see  what 
it  contains  of  interest." 

"I'm  so  glad  I  heard  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood!" said  Frank.  "It's  such  a  wonderful 
society,  and  does  so  much  good  with  so  little 
means.  Why  doesn't  everybody  know  of  it, 
and  why  doesn't  every  Catholic  boy  and  girl 
in  the  whole  world  belong  to  it?" 

"  It  is  easier  to  ask  those  questions,  Frank," 
replied  his  mother,  "than  to  answer  them. 
However,  let  us  do  what  comes  to  us  to  do- 
join  the  Association,  be  faithful  in  complying 
with  its  obligations,  and  ask  our  acquaintances 
to  become  members  of  it  So  we  shall  have 
our  share  in  the  merits  of  the  missionaries, 
the  prayers  of  the  ransomed  children,  and  in 
the  blessings  God  sends  to  those  who  help  in 
the  great  work  of  bringing  all  mankind  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus ;  '  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  to  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.' " 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


XV. — Among  the  Breakers. 
The  sun  went  down.  The  young  people 
strained  their  eyes  toward  the  west  until  the 
twilight  enveloped  the  sea.  Every  minute 
seemed  an  hour.  The  sailors  bent  to  their 
oars.  On  the  boat  sped  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  The  moon  arose.  And,  after 
about  three  hours  of  silence,  hope,  fear,  and 
suspense,  they  entered  the  white -capped 
breakers  which  showed  that  they  were  near 
the  land.  Mr.  Richards,  having  carefully  taken 
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observations  with  his  glass,  had  announced 
that  they  were  nearing  an  island.  The  foam- 
capped  waves  stretched  in  a  semicircle  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  in  the  moonlight. 

The  roar  of  the  breakers  sounded  louder 
and  louder.  They  fell  one  upon  the  other, 
filling  the.air  with  spray,  for  what  seemed  the 
space  of  a  mile.  This  evidently  gave  Mr. 
Richards  some  anxiety;  he  consulted  with 
the  sailors  in  a  low  tone. 

The  young  people  said  very  little.  They 
could  only  watch  the  stretch  of  high  banks 
which  was  revealed  now  and  then  as  the 
breakers  occasionally  subsided.  The  sailors, 
as  the  boat  approached  the  first  of  the  circle 
of  foam-plumed  waves, lay  on  their  oars  for  a 
moment,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Mr. 
Richards,  who  also  told  Dick  and  Jimmy  to 
draw  the  tarpaulin  carefully  over  their  party, 

Dick  objected.  "  We  don't  mind  a  wetting, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"You  may  have  to  go  through  more  than 
a  wetting,  my  boys,  so  you'd  better  get  under 
cover." 

As  he  said  this  he  drew  from  under  the 
stem  seat  several  life-preservers,  and  showed 
the  young  people  how  to  put  them  on.  Elise 
began  to  cry  as  soon  as  she  saw  them.  She 
declared  that '  she  knew  she'd  be  drowned, — 
she  was  sure  that  they'd  never  touch  land 
again.'  Elizabeth  caught  the  infection  and 
began  to  weep,  too ;  and  Bernard  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  ^yts  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
Dick,  looking  at  the  towering  breakers,  also 
lost  courage,  but  said  nothing.  Jimmy  busied 
himself  in  fastening  life-preservers  under 
Tom's  and  Lucy's  arms.  Lucy  was  so  much 
amused  by  her  appearance  in  a  life-preserver 
that  she  laughed  out  loud.  Tom  followed  suit, 
and  Jimmy  took  care  to  say  all  the  funny 
things  he  could  think  of,  though  his  heart 
was  not  very  light. 

The  amusement  of  Tom  and  Lucy  did  not 
last  long.  The  boat  entered  the  breakers.  The 
waves  beat  heavily  against  it,  giving  quick 
shocks,  which  made  it  tremble  from  stem  to 
stern.  One  moment  it  was  raised  high  in  the 
air,  in  another  it  was  dropped  heavily  as  from 
a  hill  into  a  valley.  Sometimes  it  seemed  sus- 
pended between  the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  then 


entirely  covered  by  the  waves.  But  the  worst 
was  to  come.  Hitherto  the  boat  had  not  filled 
with  water.  Mr.  Richards  had  managed  his 
helm  so  well  that  the  bow  had  pierced  the 
breakers;  but  as  they  neared  the  shore  a 
huge  wave  struck  the  boat  on  the  port  side. 
It  reeled,  half  turned  over,  and  righted  itself, 
half  filled  with  water.  Elise  and  Elizabetk 
screamed ;  Jimmy  took  fast  hold  of  Lucy,  who 
was  nearest  him,  and  threw  off  the  tarpaulin. 
The  night  was  clear;  the  moon  made  the 
crests  of  the  breakers  seem  like  huge  masses 
of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Jimmy  wondered  that 
things  so  beautiful  could  be  so  dangerous. 

The  boat,  half  filled  with  water,  had  lost  its 
buoyancy;  it  seemed  incapable  of  resisting 
the  force  of  the  breakers.  Everybody  was  wet 
through.  Mr.  Richards  ordered  two  of  the 
sailors  to  bale  out  the  boat.  Jimmy,  Dick,  and 
Tom  were  given  empty  cans  with  which  to 
assist  in  the  work.  They  were  glad  to  have 
something  to  do. 

The  condition  of  the  girls  was  pitiable.  Elise 
and  Elizabeth  made  no  attempt  to  be  cheerful. 
They  wept  and  wailed.  Fortunately,  every- 
body else  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention 
to  their  outcries. 

Mr.  Richards  kept  the  boat  well  "  stern  on  ** 
to  the  sea.  He  knew  that  if  a  breaker  should 
strike  her  broadside  or  quarter,  she  would 
capsize.  He  had  had  some  experience  among 
the  heavy  combers  on  the  coast  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  He  hoped  that  he  might  be  able 
to  ride  one  of  the  huge  waves  without  risk,  for 
the  oars  were  becoming  useless.  All  depended 
now  on  the  skill  of  the  man  at  the  helm. 

Jimmy  was  nearest  to  Mr.  Richards ;  he 
watched  him  with  interest  and  anxiety.  They 
were  now  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  The  breakers  followed  one  another 
more  rapidly.  They  struck  the  boat  in  quick 
succession,  but,  thanks  to  Mr,  Richards' skill, 
always  on  the  stern.  Some  were  stronger  tha« 
others.  Jimmy  tried  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  rule  governing  their  strength.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  orfe  heavy  wave 
was,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  two  lighter  ones. 
A  great  comber  rolled  over  them,  making 
the  girls  speechless  with  fear.  Jimmy,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculationsi*expected  a  respite.  But 
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It  was  followed  by  a  breaker  of  tremendous 
strength.  When  it  had  passed,  Mr.  Richards 
had  dropped  the  tiller.  He  tried  to. lift  his 
right  hand,  but  dropped  it,  uttering  a  groan. 
The  breaker  had  dashed  his  arm  against  the 
stern  and  disabled  it.  He  was  pale  as  death. 
Another  breaker  was  approaching.  Jimmy 
saw  the  danger  and  so  did  Dick.  The  latter 
was  the  quicker.  He  sprang  to  the  helm,  and 
kept  the  boat  heading  straight  to  the  beach, 
with  the  breaker  well  at  its  stern.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards shouted :  "  Well  done ! " 

The  dash  and  crash  of  the  breakers  on  the 
beach  made  an  appalling  din.  Dick  kept  his 
place  at  the  helm.  There  was  no  time  to 
change  now. 

But  Elise,  accustomed  to  her  own  way,  and 
having  never  practised  self-control,  cried  out 
that  she  would  not  trust  her  life  in  Dick's 
hands, — somebody  else  must  take  the  helm. 
Before  anybody  could  prevent  her  she  stood 
up.  Tom  and  Lucy  tried  to  pull  her  back  to 
her  seat.  '  No,'  she  protested ;  '  she  could  not 
sit  still  and  see  them  all  wrecked.' 

One  of  the  sailors  made  a  movement  to 
stop  her  silly  and  selfish  action,  when  another 
breaker  dashed  over  them.  And  when  it  had 
gone  Elise  was  not  in  her  place. 

Jimmy  could  swim.  He  had  a  clear  con- 
science, and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  He 
stood  up,  waved  his  hands  toward  Dick,  and 
plunged  in  after  her.  Dick  lost  control  of  the 
helm.  A  breaker  struck  the  boat  full  on  its 
side.  In  a  minute  it  was  submerged.  It  did  not 
right  itself  again.  It  appeared,  keel-upward, 
when  the  breaker  had  passed,  and  was  dashed, 
empty,  like  a  picked  nutshell,  on  the  beach. 

XVI. — ^The  Group  on  the  Beach. 

Jimmy's  plunge  into  the  sea  half  blinded 
him.  He  was  tossed  about  in  noise  and  dark- 
ness for  a  short  time.  Then  he  felt  something 
in  his  grasp.  It  was  one  of  the  oars.  How  he 
caught  hold  of  it  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  held 
It  firm.  He  rose  to  the  surface  in  a  valley  made 
by  two  breakers  One  of  them  tossed  him  up 
on  its  crest.  He  saw  for  an  instant  Elise's  face, 
very  white  in  the  moonlight,  floating  in  the 
water.  He  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

*  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  I—" 


A  huge  breaker  swept  her  away  from  him 
toward  the  beach.  Just  then  he  heard  a  faint 
cry.  He  saw  Dick,  with  one  arm  around 
Lucy,  doing  his  best  to  struggle  with  the 
breakers.  He  thrust  the  oar  toward  Dick, 
who  managed  to  grasp  it,  and,  throwing  him- 
self on  the  next  in-going  breaker,  was  carried 
to  the  beach. 

How  Dick  regretted  that  he  had  never 
learned  to  swim,  as  he  felt  himself  going  un- 
der, with  poor  Lucy  clinging  to  him  I  Jimmy's 
oar  was  a  godsend.  It  saved  their  lives.  The 
breakers  threw  them,  stunned  and  bruised, 
on  the  sand. 

But  where  was  Elizabeth,  where  was  Tom, 
where  was  Bernard,  where  was  Mr.  Richards, 
where  were  the  sailors  ? 

These  questions  filled  Jimmy's  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  things.  He  cast 
his  eyes  anxiously  over  the  foam  that  boiled 
around  the  spot  of  sand  on  which  he  stood. 
His  vigilance  was  rewarded.  He  saw  Eliza- 
beth and  Tom  clinging  to  another  oar.  Eliza- 
beth seemed  exhausted.  He  plunged  into  the 
surf  again.  It  had  no  terrors  for  him  when 
there  was  no  one  dependent  on  him.  He  had 
always  been  what  his  mother  called  a  "water- 
dog";  he  rather  enjoyed  the  lashing  and 
whirling  of  the  breakers.  With  his  assistance 
the  brother  and  sister  were  brought  safely  to 
shpre.and  then  he  caught  Bernard's  hand  just 
as  he  was  going  out  of  sight 

He  saw  Mr.  Richards  nowhere,  nor  was 
there  any  sign  of  the  sailors.  With  a  sigh, 
Jimmy  turned  to  the  grDup  on  the  beach. 
They  were  wretched  enough.  Fortunately  the 
night  was  warm,  but  they  were  wet  through 
and  through,  and  the  girls  wept  and  shivered. 
Dick  seemed  utterly  helpless,  and  Tom  could 
only  groan  and  wish  he  were  home.  They  sat 
huddled  together  in  a  group  just  out  of  reach 
of  the  waves.  Jimmy  tried  in  vain  to  arouse 
Dick,  who  seemed  entirely  crushed. 

Jimmy  himself  felt  a  sense  of  helplessness 
creeping  over  him.  What  could  he  do?  But 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  both  for 
himself  and  his  mother,  while  these  other 
young  people  had  always  had  somebody  to 
think  for  them.  He  made  his  prayer  to  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel  and  looked  around. 
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A  narrow  platform  of  sand  was  bordered  by 
a  wall  of  dark  rock.  In  one  place  th^re  was 
an  opening  in  the  rock,  through  which  Jimmy 
saw  the  tracery  of  trees — waving  boughs  and 
shadows  being  mingled  in  the  moonlight. 
This  was  all  he  could  see. 

The  condition  of  the  miserable  group  before 
him  suggested  a  fire.  How  was  a  fire  to  be 
made?  There  were  trees,  no  doubt;  but  how 
could  they  be  utilized  for  firewood?  He  felt 
eagerly  in  his  v/aistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out 
a  match-case.  He  touched  the  spring.  It  flew 
open. ,  In  it  lay  about  twenty-five  matches. 
Were  they  wet  or  dry  ?  This  was  a  most  im- 
portant question.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy 
when  he  found  that  the  inside  of  the  tightly 
closed  match  box  was  as  dry  as  a  chip. 

"  Come,  Dick,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  do  some- 
thing. Let's  go  look  for  some  wood." 

The  girls  cried  out  that  they  would  not  be 
left  alone. 

"  It's  not  so  bad,"  Jimmy  continued,  making 
a  faint  attempt  to  laugh.  *'  Robinson  Crusoe 
came  out  all  right." 

"Heartless  creature!"  exclaimed  Elise. 

Bernard  stood  up.  "I'll  go,  Jimmy,"  he 
said ;  "  anything  would  be  better  than  shiver- 
ing here." 

Elise  protested,  but  Bernard  was  firm. 

"Let  them  go,"  Elizabeth  said;  "they  may 
find  poor,  dear  Mr.  Richards." 

"  Much  good  Mr.  Richards  will  do  us  now ! " 
muttered  Elise. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  us  !  "  returned  Eliza- 
beth, with  more  spirit  than  usual.  "I  was 
thinking  of  how  sad  it  will  be  if  we  do  not 
see  Mr.  Richards  alive  again." 

"/  am  freezing  to  death,  and  I  have  no 
time  to  think  of  other  people,"  Elise  answered. 

Lucy  volunteered  to  go  with  Jimmy,  who, 
armed  with  his  opened  pocket-knife,  entered 
the  cleft  in  the  rock.  He  found  himself  in  a 
grove  of  low  trees  and  underbrush.-  The 
moonlight  showed  him  numbers  of  slight, 
waving  tree's  of  the  palm  species.  In  the  few 
open  spaces  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
with  dry  leaves.  Armed  with  a  sharp  axe, 
Jimmy  could  have  cut  as  much  firewood  as  he 
needed.  He  had  no  axe.  The  air  was  much 
warmer  behind  the  wall  of  rock.  But  he  knew 


very  well  that  the  girls  would  be  afraid  of 
snakes  and  wild  animals,  and  never  dare  to 
leave  their  present  place  on  the  beach. 

Jimmy  was  not  discouraged.  He  had  never 
faced  such  a  seemingly  hopeless  task  before. 
But  he  believed  that  there  ought  always  to 
be  hope.  There  is  always  an  opening  some- 
where in  the  seemingly  impenetrable  wall. 
All  is  dark,  but  suddenly  God  sends  up  a  little 
star  out  of  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  sky.  The 
man  with  the  most  hope  is  the  man  that  wins 
the  battle.  In  this  case,  however,  hope  seemed 
useless.  Here  were  trees,  but  no  axe.  Half  an 
ocean  stretched  between  him  and  an  axe. 

Bernard  had  cautiously  followed  him,  and, 
to  get  a  better  view,  he  stood  on  a  mound  of 
withered  leaves.  It  gave  way  beneath  him. 
Jimmy  stooped  to  pick  him  up.  His  hand 
struck  against  something  hard  under  the 
leaves ;  it  was  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
It  was  light,  fibrous ;  it  seemed  cork-like. 

"  Give  a  hand,  Bernard ! "  he  cried. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  long  log  had  been 
carried  down  to  the  beach.  Jimmy,  accom- 
panied by  Dick  and  Tom,  went  back  to  look 
for  more  logs.  They  found  plenty  of  half- 
rotten  boughs.  These  they  piled  under  the 
log.  They  made  a  semicircle  of  combustibles. 
Then  Jimmy  gravely  drew  out  a  precious 
match  and  lit  the  fire.  The  mass  was  easily 
ignited.  A  yellow  flame  shot  up  at  oace,  fol- 
lowed by  little  explosions  and  spurts  of  green 
and  red  fire,  showing  the  presence  of  gas  in 
the  wood.  The  log  had  no  doubt  lain  on  the 
ground  for  a  long  time. 

The  grateful  warmth  crept  into  the  blood 
of  the  young  people.  They  were  homeless ; 
the  morrow  might  bring  troops  of  animals  or 
savages  upon  them ;  they  did  not  know  where 
they  were ;  but  they  were  grateful — even  Elise 
— for  the  brief  space  of  comfort  which  the 
fire  gave. 

All  outside  the  fire  was  in  the  densest 
gloom.  From  out  this  gloom  sounded  a  voice 
— "Can  you  help  a  stranger?"  It  was  Mr. 
Richards'  voice.  He  seemed  to.be  in  pain. 

Jimmy  and  Dick  rushed  out  and  dragged 
him — for  he  was  creeping  on  the  ground — 
into  the  warm,  bright  circle. 

(to  be  cj^ktinued.) 
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Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Delivrance. 


BV   GEORGE   PROSPERO. 


N  bygone  ages,  even  so  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  there  stood,  in  the  old 
Rue  de  la  Moatagne-Ste.-Genevieve, 
Paris,  a  college  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  Ov^er  its  portal  was  a 
statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  inscribed  in 
golden  letters  beneath  her  feet  were  the  words, 
"Ave  Maria."  .Later  on,  in  1 767,  this  College 
de  I'Ave  Maria  was  merged  into  the  cele 
brated  educational  establishment  of  Louis-le 
Grand.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have  visited 
the  French  Capital  may  remember  seeing  the 
Lycee  Louis-le-Grand,  in  the  Quartier  Latin 
(so  dear  to  students),  on  their  way  to  visit  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Pantheon,  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
and  will  therefore  know  the  exact  part  of  the 
city  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  whilst 
seeking  out — quite  near  the  ancient  College 
del' Ave  Maria— the  old  Church  of  St.  Etienne 
des  Gres,  where  the  devotion  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Bonne-Delivrance  took  its  rise. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  original  name 
of  the  church  was  "St.  Etienne  des  Grecs- 
a  Gra;cis,"  not  "des  Gres-a  Gressibus,"  and 
their  idea  seems  very  plausible.  An  old  writer 
— to  whose  precious  manuscripts  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  that  is  known  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Paris — declares  that  in  the  year 
1648  he  saw  in  this  Church  of  St.  Etienne  a 
valuable  stone  cross  bearing  the  inscription. 
"  C'esi  la  croix  de  Monsieur  Saint-Etienne  bdtie 


par  Monsieur  Saint- Denis" — leading  one  to 
believe  that  the  church  had  been  erected  by  St. 
Denis ;  and  as  the  Saint  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  edifice  should 
originally  have  been  known  as  St,  Etienne  des 
Grecs.  We  are  certain  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  this  church  was  c:)nfided  to  a  chapter 
numbering  eleven  canons,  the  dean  being 
appointed  by  two  canons  belonging  to  Notre 
Dame.  A  curate  was  chosen  by  the  chapter 
of  St  Etienne. 

This  church  has  always  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  owing  to  a  miraculous  statue  of  a 
"  Black  Virgin  "  —  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne- 
Delivrance — placed  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
About  the  sixteenth  century  a  confraternity 
was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin, and  an  old  chronicler  calls  it  Confrerie 
royale  de  la  charite  de  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne- 
Delivrance.  The  objects  of  this  association 
were  to  visit  captives,  to  deliver  those  impris- 
oned for  debt,  and  to  practise  all  the  duties 
of  Christian  charity.  The  members  took  a 
vow  to  aid  one  another  in  time  of  need,  and 
to  encourage  one  another  in  acts  of  devotion. 
The  Confraternit}/-  was  instituted  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Messire  Jean  Olivier  (a  member 
of  the  chapter),  and  of  two  laymen,  Maistre  le 
Pigny  and  Quentin  Froissart, — all  ''grande- 
ment  pieux  et  fort  affectionnes  au  service  de  la 
Reyne des  Anges"  as  our  chronicler  explains. 
The  Confraternity  soon  became  well  known, 
and  we  may  judge  of  the  devotion  of  Our 
Lady's  clients  when  we  learn  that  in  a  short 
time  more  than  twelve  thousand  members 
were   enrolled    beneath   the  banner  of  the 
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Queen  of  Heaven — Notre  Dame  de  Bonne- 
Delivrance. 

The  students  of  the  various  colleges  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church  were  fervent  members 
of  the  Confraternity,  and  daily,  before  sunrise, 
they  assembled  at  the  foot  of  Mary's  altar  to 
recite  her  Office  or  the  Rosary.  Foremost 
amongst  them,  in  1578,  was  the  future  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  He  vowed  a  special  devo- 
tion to  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Delivrance,and 
there,  before  her  shrine,  he  promised  to  con- 
secrate himself  to  the  service  of  God  forever. 
Later  on,  it  was  in  this  holy  sanctuary  that  he 
was  delivered  from  a  fearful  temptation  which 
nearly  brought  him  to  the  grave.  All  saintly 
as  he  was,  Francis  was  seized  with  the  horrible 
idea  that  he  could  never  save  his  soul,  and 
that  for  all  eternity  he  should  be  deprived 
of  the  blissful  vision  of  Our  Lord  and  His 
Holy  Mother.  After  weeks  of  intense  mental 
suffering  he  was  so  utterly  cast  down  that 
he  could  neither  eat,  drink  nor  sleep.  Rising 
one  morning,  he  fled  to  Mary's  altar,  and  there 
repeated  the  Memorare.  He  then  implored 
Almighty  God  not  to  remain  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  promising 
if  he  were  delivered  from  the  horrible  tempta- 
tion to  recite  daily  six  decades  of  the  Rosary. 
Scarcely  had  the  young  man  pronounced  his 
vow  than  a  feeling  of  peace  and  calm  stole 
into  his  troubled  soul,  and,  rising  from  his 
knees,  he  found  himself  completely  restored 
to  health  both  of  soul  and  body.  In  the  chapel 
in  which  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne- 
Delivrance  is  now  preserved  one  sees,  imme- 
diately on  entering,  a  marble  tablet,  on  the 
pillar  opposite  the  door,  commemorating  this 
miracle  wrought  by  Mary  in  favor  of  her 
devoted  client. 

Again  it  was  Pere  Bernard,  often  styled 
"the  poor  priest,"  who  sought  refuge  at 
this  favored  shrine.  This  priest,  whose  youth 
had  been  passed  in  disorders  of  every  kind, 
returned  to  God  with  heartfelt  repentance; 
so  saintly  was  the  manner  in  which  his  life 
was  spent  from  the  blessed  day  of  his  con- 
version that  the  clergy  of  France  have  many 
times  sought  to  obtain  his  beatification.  Once, 
not  long  after  his  conversion,  he  found  him- 
self exposed  to  violent  temptation,  from  the 


fact  that  a  person  whose  society  had  once 
been  a  source  of  much  evil  to  his  soul  had 
come  to  reside  in  the  house  where  Bernard 
dwelt.  No  sooner  did  he  learn  this  than  he 
hastened  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin. After  fervent  prayer  before  her  image,  he 
returned  home  to  receive  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that,  during  his  absence,  the  person 
whose  society  he  so  much  dreaded  had  de-r 
parted. 

Did  space  permit,  many  other  interesting 
examples  might  be  given  of  favors,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  obtained  at  this  far- 
famed  shrine. 

Louis  Xni.,  of  whose  devotion  to  Notre 
Dame  des  Vertus  we  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  a  former  article,  was  also  a  devout 
client  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Delivrance, 
and  sent  costly  gifts  to  her  shrine.  When  only 
a  child,  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  was  inscribed 
on  the  register  of  the  Confraternity,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  vied  with  one 
another  in  offering  rich  presents  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  chapel ;  whilst  generous  souls 
gave  large  sums  of  money  for  paying  off  the 
debts  of  poor  captives,  thus  throwing  open 
to  them  the  prison  doors. 

E^ch  year,  on  the  i  st  of  May  and  the  24th 
of  August,  a  procession  in  honor  of  Mary 
'took  place,  proceeding  from  St.  Etienne  to 
one  or  other  of  the  parish  churches  of  Paris. 
Unhappily,  these  bright  days  of  public  mani- 
festation were  not  destined  to  last :  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1737,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
forbade  the  pious  demonstration,  and  thence- 
forth the  procession  took  place  within  the 
walls  of  the  church. 

Then  came  the  dreadful  days  when  the 
Revolution  swept  over  France.  Few  shrines 
in  Paris  could  have  seemed  more  tempting 
than  that  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Etienne  des 
Gres,  enriched  as  it  had  been  through  past 
centuries  with  the  most  magnificent  gifts. 
Everything  disappeared  from  the  sanctuary 
— gold,  silver,  marble,  lace,  the  exquisitely 
carved  woodwork,  even  the  miraculous  statue 
itself, — all  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction. 
Happily,  a  pious  lady,  the  Comtesse  de 
Carignan  Saint-Maurice,  succeeded  in  buying 
the  statue;  she  brougtft  it  home,  placed  it  in 
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her  private  oratory,  and  there  each  day  a 
priest,  who  was  hiding  in  the  Hotel  Carignan, 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mclss.  The 
Comtesse  was  shortly  after  shut  up  in  Les 
Oiseaux — a  convent  turned  into  a  prison  for 
the  time  being.  In  the  pillage  of  her  home 
the  statue  did  not  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
plunderers.  When,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1794,  the  good  lady,  returning  from  prison, 
hastened  to  her  oratory,  the  statue  stood 
unharmed. 

Four  months  later,  learning  that  the  nuns 
of  SL  Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  *  whom  she 
dearly  loved,  were  about  to  be  expelled  from 
their  home  of  peace  and  prayer,  the  Comtesse 
de  Carignan  made  a  vow  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment revoked  the  edict  she  would  transfer  the 
statue  to  the  convent.  The  nuns  began  a 
novena  to  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Delivrance, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  the  joyful  news  reached 
them  that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  In 
thanksgiving  they  had  a  chapel  specially  built 
to  receive  the  miraculous  statue,  and  there 
the  "  Black  Virgin  "  may  still  be  seen. 

Judging  by  the  quantities  of  ex-voto  offer 
ings  covering  the  walls,  testifying  to  favors 
received,  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Delivrance 
is  still  as  gracious  an  advocate  as  in  the  time 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Let  us,  then,  go  to 
her  with  confidence  and  implore  her  inter- 
cession, not  only  for  our  wants  in  this  life,  but 
for  the  next  also;  that,  having  sought  her 
protection  here,  we  may  sing  her  sweet 
praises  in  heaven  throughout  eternity. 


In  Retreat.* 


BY    A.  M.  P. 


\ 


r^E.\UTrFUL  words  within  beautiful  walls, 
-^   Beautiful  calm  on  the  spirit  that  falls ; 
Beautiful  promises  lovingly  given 
Of  a  life  without  end  in  a  beautiful  heaven. 

O  glimpses  of  peace,  of  Paradise  blest ! 
O  glimpses  of  sympathy,  glimpses  of  rest ! 
Fair  glimpses,  God -given,  stay  with  us,  stay, 
To  brighten  the  hard,  the  desolate  way ! 

*  Their  convent,  with  the  black  statue,  is  at  25-27 
Rue  de  Sevres,  opposite  the  Bon  March6  shop. 


Death  that  we  know  not,  and  life  that  we  know, 
Ye  both  bring  us  sorrow,  suffering,  and  woe, 
As  each  weary  pilgrim,  each  agonized  soul, 
Gropes  thro' tribulation  his  way  to  the  goal. 

Wonderful  love  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
Wonderful  power  of  a  priest's  earnest  word; 
Wonderful  hope  that,  springing  from  sorrow, 
Speaks  to  our  hearts  of  a  glorified  morrow. 

When  will  it  dawn?  Ah!  when  shall  we  know 
The  meaning  of  all  that  has  crushed  us  below? 
The  crown  thro'  the  cross,  the  cloud's  silver  lining, 
Are  hid  from  our  sight  in  these  days  of  refining. 

Sweet  Saint  of  the  Indies,  we  lovingly  pray 
Intercede  for  thy  clients  who  kneel  here  to-day. 
How  blest,how  soothing, strengthening  and  sweet, 
To  <7«<f  suffering  soul  has  been  this  retreat! 


Cecil's  Fortune. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


XXIX. 
"  r  SHALL  be  sorry  for  the  Vicomtesse  if 
1  she  ever  discovers  that  she  entertained  an 
heiress  unawares,  without  using  the  occasion 
to  De  Verac's  advantage,"  said  Craven  to 
Miss  Lorimer  one  day,  shortly  after  she  had 
announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  Paris. 

He  had  seldom  latterly  had  the  opportunity 
— or  perhaps  very  much  inclination — for  pri- 
vate conversation  with  her.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
only  when  a  man  is  without  any  specially 
engrossing  pursuit  of  his  own  that  he  takes 
the  sort  of  amateur  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
another  person  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
Intercourse  of  Craven  and  his  friend's  sister- 
in-law.  But  now,  on  the  eve  of  losing  sight  of 
her  for  a  time  at  least,  the  cordial  regard  with 
which  she  personally, as  well  as  Jack  Bernard's 
commission,  had  inspired  him  was  revived; 
and  both  as  a  friend  and  a  student  of  human 
nature  he  was  curious  concerning  her  present 
and  future  movements  and  intentions. 

"  She  will  never  discover  it  if  her  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  rests  with  me,"  said  Cecil, 


*  Written  after  a  novena  to  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
preached  in  the  Gesu,  Montreal,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Larue,  S.  J.,  March  4-12,  '88. 
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smiling,  in  reply  to  his  remark.  "  But  I  think 
she  would  prefer  this  alliance  which  she  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  even  to  an 
American  fortune." , 

"Abstractly  she  might  have  thought  she 
would,"  answered  Craven — who  indeed  was 
well  aware  that  this  had  been  the  case, — "  but 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  glittering  possi- 
bilities of  what  your  fortune  would  have  been 
to  her  nephew,  I  don't  doubt  that  her  prefer- 
ence would  have  been  for  the  substantial 
good." 

Cecil  laughed,  "  Then  it  is  well,"  she  said, 
"that  my  good  genius — who  at  the  time  I 
was  with  Madame  de  Verac  stood  in  the  place 
of  guardian  angel,  I  suppose, — inspired  me 
with  the  idea  of  maintaining  silence  on  this 
important  point;  as  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  excite  hopes  and  then  disappoint  them." 

"Yet,"  began  Craven — and  then  he  paused. 

"Yet,  you  would  .say,  I  thought  at  one  time 
of  permitting  such  hopes  to  be  realized,"  she 
observed,  a  wave  of  color  sweeping  over  her 
face.  "  Yes,  I  was  tempted  by  the  worldliness 
of  my  nature  to  enter  that  life  which  has 
always  been  so  attractive  to  my  taste — the 
highest  strata  of  French  social  life  And  I  was 
yet  more  tempted  to  take  into  my  hands  the 
rebuilding  of  the  falling,  if  not  fallen,  fortunes 
of  a  great  house,  and  the  lifting  up  from  en- 
forced inactivity  to  a  broad  and  high  pathway 
of  usefulness  what  seemed  to  me  the  wasted 
capabilities  of  a  fine  nature  As  to  the  Comte 
de  Verac  himself,  he  came  into  my  dream  only 
as  an  accessory,  I  assure  you.  There  was  never 
in  my  mind  " — the  color  returned  to  her  cheek 
— "  the  faintest  shadow  of  romance,  or  any 
sentiment  other  than  cordial  liking  and  ad- 
miration, connected  with  the  man  personally." 

"I  remember,"  said  Craven,  "your  resent- 
ing my  suggestion  of  rqmance  in  the  matter." 

"And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  correcting  a 
mistake  I  was  making  as  to  his  character,"  she 
went  on,  frankly.  "Something  you  said  made 
me  understand  that  I  was  crediting  him  with 
higher  abilities  and  altogether  a  finer  nature 
than  he  really  possesses.  Since  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  I  have  learned  to  estimate  the  dif- 
ference between  mere  personal  aspiration,  even 
if  it  is  in  itself  all  that  is  admirable,  and  that 


loftier  principle  which  forgets  sfelf  entirely  in 
the  endeavor  to  benefit  others." 

A  light  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
Craven,  who  perfectly  comprehended  the  con- 
trast that  was  in  her  mind,  said  with  a  smile: 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  expect  too  much,  in 
the  way  of  lofty  principle  and  self-sacrifice, 
not  to  be  more  often  disappointed  than  satis- 
fied with  human  nature  in  general," 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  often  very  absurd  in  my 
expectations,"  she  answered,  with  a  humility 
that  astonished  him,  so  foreign  was  it  to  any- 
thing he  had  observed  in  her  before. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  There  are  characters  capa- 
ble of  that  complete  self-abnegation  which 
the  economy  of  the  Catholic  Church  demands 
of  some — only  some — of  her  adherents;  and, 
as  your  own  character  happens  to  be  one  of 
these,  you  are  inclined  to  go  on  the  common 
but  fallacious  rule  of  judging  others  by  your- 
self. This  will  not  do.  De  Verac,  for  instance, 
though  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
a  loyal  gentleman  in  all  matters  of  worldly 
honor,  could  not  stand  such  a  test,  but  would 
fall  short  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
you  took  for  granted  in  him.  That  is  all  I 
meant." 

"I  am  too  hasty  in  my  judgments  very 
frequently-—!  am  aware  of  that,"  she  admitted ; 
"and  perhaps  too  decided  in  my  manner  of 
expressing  them.  But  when  a  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  one's  own  eyes  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  others  fail  to  see  it  in  the 
same  light,"  she  added. 

"  Looking  at  a  thing  from  different  points 
of  view  makes  a  great  difference  in  its  appear- 
ance to  the  gazer,"  he  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Still,  there  are  some 
things — " 

She  stopped  and  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
then,  regarding  him  with  her  usual  directness 
of  glance,  went  on : 

"  We  have  always  been  very  frank  in  speak- 
ing to  each  other,  Mr.  Craven,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  You  seem  to  be  free  from 
the  prejudices  and  misapprehensfons  respect- 
ing the  Church  which  are  so  almost  universal 
among  those  outside  her  pale.  How  is  it  that 
you  have  never  become  a  Catholic?" 

He  laughed — evidenfly  in  surprise  at  such 
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an  inquiry, — but  answered  without  hesitation : 

"The  subject  of  religion  is  not  one  that  has 
€ver  particularly  interested  me.  I  am  only  a 
man  of  the  world,  you  know." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  satisfied  to  be 
only  a  man  of  the  world?  "  she  said,  gravely. 
"That  is  what  seems  to  me  strange.  I  have 
wondered  whether  it  could  be  possible  that 
you  are  infected  by  any  of  the  unbeliefs  of  the 
day-*- they  all  seem  to  me  so  shallow, — or 
whether  it  is  that  you  are  merely  careless, 
indifferent." 

"The  last,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply, — 
"though  really  I  should  have  to  ask  myself 
the  question,  and  take  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider it,  before  J  could  speak  positively  on 
the  point." 

"  Consider  it  now,  then,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"During  the  course  of  his  instructions  to  me, 
the  Abbe  Ravoux  made  some  remarks  one 
day  which  struck  me  as  so  applicable  to  your- 
self that  I  have  thought  of  you  a  great  deal 
in  connection  with  this  subject  ever  since.  He 
was  lamenting  the  prevalence  of  that  indiffer- 
entism  which  he  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  soul-destroying  of  the  many  forms  of 
evil  now  existing  in  the  intellectual  world, 
and  saying  how  constantly  he  is  pained  by 
the  sight  of  men  and  women  of  the  world,  as 
they  call  themselves,  who  from  this  cause 
alone  dig  in  the  ground  and  bury  talents 
which  if  used  would  bless  themselves  and 
others  so  much.  I  thought  of  you,  Mr. 
Craven;  of — " 

"  How  wasted  my  life  has  been,  so  far  as 
any  good  to  others  is  concerned,"  he  said,  as 
she  paused.  "  Yes,  I  admit  that  it  is  so.  I  have 
been,  practically  at  least,  nothing  but  an 
egoist." 

"  No :  /  can  not  admit  that,"  replied  Cecil. 
"And  it  is 'for  the  very  reason  that  your  life 
contradicts  itself,  as  it  were — being  more 
egoistic  in  appearance  than  in  reality, — that  I 
marvel  how  it  is  your  mind  does  not  instinc- 
tively climb  upward  to  the  light — the  light 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Faith." 

Her  tone  was  quiet,  but  her  eyes  glowed 
with  this  light  of  which  she  spoke;  and  Craven 
looked  at  her  with  a  curious,  meditative  gaze. 

"Have  you  found  a  great  difference,"  he 


asked, "  in  your  sentiments  and  opinions  gen- 
erally since  you  became  a  Catholic?" 

"The  difference  between  doubt  and  cer- 
tainty," she  answered, — "between  wandering 
in  a  mist,  and  seeing  all  clear  before  you.  I 
wish  I  could  express, explain  this  difference; 
it  is  so  very  great." 

"  You  have  made  me  understand  it,  in  a 
degree  at  least,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  think  I  would 
go  at  once  to  your  Abbe  and  ask  further 
enlightenment,  but  for  an  obstacle  which  I  am 
afraid  is  insurmountable." 

Her  face  fell.  "An  obstacle?"  she  repeated. 
"Is  it  human  respect? — but  no:  I  need  not 
ask  that;  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  the  world." 

"  Not  the  least  so.  I  flatter  myself  that  such  a 
reason  could  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
weigh  with  me.  And  since  I  am  entirely  unre- 
strained by  any  necessity  to  conciliate  the 
world,  I  am  entirely  free  from  any  bondage 
to  its  opinions.  The  obstacle  to  which  I  allude 
— well,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Were  I  to 
enter  the  Catholic  Church  how,  do  you  think, 
would  your  friend  Miss  Marriott  regard  such 
a  step  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  declared 
himself  her  suitor  without  even  hinting  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  the  kind?  Would 
she  not  consider  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
want  of  good  faith  ?  Or,  if  she  believed  my 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  might  not  my  being 
a  Catholic  influence  her  decision  unfavorably 
toward  my  suit?" 

"You!  —  Grace!"  Cecil  could  only  mur- 
mur, in  the  most  extreme  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  hope  I  have  your 
good  wishes  for  my  success." 
•  "  My  best  and  warmest  wishes,"  she  replied, 
extending  her  hand  impulsively.  "  How  is  it 
that  I  never  saw  or  suspected  or  even  thought 
of  this!" 

Craven  smiled — smiled  very  significantly. 
But  before  there  was  time  for  reply,  if  he 
meant  to  give  utterance  to  the  thought  in  his 
mind,  Mrs.  Severn  and  Miss  Marriott,  who 
had  been  out  driving,  entered  the  salon,  and 
the  conversation  became  general. 

So  strongly,  however,  had  Cecil  been  im- 
pressed by  the  idea  that  here  was  a  soul 
trembling  in  the  balance,  a  mind  pausing  at 
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the  Meeting  of  the  Ways,  that  she  dreamed 
disturbedly  all  the  night  which  followed,  and 
woke  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

"  I  will  go  to  Sant'  Andrea  delle  Fratte," 
she  said  to  herself  while  dressing,  "and  ask 
of  Our  Lady  the  same  favor  for  this  soul 
which  she  bestowed  miraculously  upon  Rat- 
isbonne." 

She  had  been  to  the  church  several  times 
before.  Does  any  devout  Catholic  who  is  in 
Rome  ever  fail  to  visit  the  scene  of  that  won- 
derful miracle,  and  go  over  in  imagination  on 
the  spot  the  marvel  of  supernatural  love  and 
grace  there  enacted?  With  her  eyes  fastened 
on  the  picture  which  now  occupies  the  place 
on  the  chapel  wall  from  which  the  Celestial 
Vision,  looking  down  upon  Alphonse  Ratis- 
bonne,  pierced  his  hard  heart  and  illuminated 
his  darkened  soul  with  the  rays  of  divine 
light  and  knowledge,  Cecil  implored  a  like 
mercy  for  one  who,  different  indeed  in  all  else, 
resembled  the  young  Jew  in  that  worldliness 
of  nature  which  seemed  to  make  his  conver- 
sion a  thing  impossible.  Nor  was  it  for  Craven 
alone  that  she  prayed.  She  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Grace  Marriott,  and  the  hope  that 
in  his  enlightenment  that  of  her  friend  might 
be  included  made  her  doubly  eager  and  im- 
portunate in  her  supplications. 

She  returned  home  earlier  than  usual  that 
morning,  and,  contrary  to  her  customary  habit, 
was  in  the  breakfast  room  before  either  of  her 
companions.  Having  promised  to  spend  the 
day  with  Miss  Tyrconnel,  she  wished  to  give 
Mrs.  Severn  and  Grace  part  of  the  time  that 
was  now  growing  quite  short — the  day  for 
her  leaving  Rome  being  set,  and  not  far  off. 
But  Mrs.  Severn,  who  was  slightly  indisposed, 
did  not  appear,  and  as  soon  as  the  servant  in 
attendance  left  the  room  Grace  Marriott  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Severn's  headache, 
but  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
alone,  Cecil.  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to 
you  for  several  days.  I  wonder,"  she  went  on, 
a  sudden  flush  suffusing  her  cheeks, "if  you 
will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Craven — ah,  I  see  you  know — or  suspect — " 

"  No,  I  never  for  a  moment  suspected  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  was  more  than  surprised 
— I  was  amazed — when  Mr.  Craven  told  me 


of  it.  I  hope  you  mean  to  marry  him,  Grace  ?^ 

Grace  looked  very  thoughtful.  "  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  a  great  risk  on  both  sides,"  she 
said.  "  The  possibility  of  marrying  never  en- 
tered into  my  dreams  of  the  future,  and  he 
never  before  thought  of  it — he  says." 

"You  mean  that  a  man  .always  says  that," 
Cecil  observed,  with  a  slight  laugh.  "  But  in 
this  case  I  think  you  may  believe  the  asser- 
tion. I  know  his  friends  never  considered  him 
'a  marrying  man,'  and  that  was  why  I  was 
so  surprised." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room, 
and  presented  a  note  to  Miss  Lorimer  with 
the  message, 

"  From  Miss  Tyrconnel." 

Cecil's  color  rose  as  she  received  it,  and  her 
heart  beat  quickly;  for  she  thought  it  was 
the  letter  from  Tyrconnel  which  Kathleen  had 
told  her  to  expect  either  on  this  day  or  the 
next.  But  on  opening  the  envelope  she  found 
only  a  telegram.  With  fingers  that  trembled 
more  from  excitement  than  any  presentiment 
of  evil,  she  unfolded  the  paper.  And  this  was 
what  she  read : 

"Gerald  shot.  Wound  dangerous.  Come  at  once. 

"John  O'Conor." 

Under  the  message,  in  Kathleen's  writing, 
were  the  words,  "  I  am  going  by  the  morning 
train.  Good-bye." 

Grace  Marriott,  who  had  beea  busying 
herself  with  her  breakfast  without  glancing 
toward  her  friend,  suddenly  felt  the  dead 
silence,  which  followed  the  slight  rustle  of  the 
paper  in  Cecil's  hand,  to  be  oppressive,  and 
looked  up. 

"Good  heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
is  the  matter,  Cecil?" 

The  latter  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  anguish  in  them  that  haunted  Grace  Mar- 
riott's memory  for  many  a  day  afterward,  and 
extended  the  telegram.  Her  face  was  per- 
fectly bloodless ;  but  she  rose,  and  by  a  great 
effort  of  self-command  turned  quietly  to  the 
servant,  who  was  waiting,  and  bade  him  order 
the  carriage  at  once.  "  Let  there  be  no  delay. 
I  shall  be  ready  for  it  in  a  few  minutes,"  she 
said,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room.  Then,  ad- 
dressing Grace,  who,  shocked  beyond  the 
power  of  expression,  szft  silently  regarding 
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the  telegram,  she  continued :  "  Mrs.  Tyrconnel 
IS  quite  unable  to  travel,  I  am  sure.  I  shall 
go  with  Kathleen.  Will  you  see  that  Maria 
joins  me  at  the  station — or,  if  she  does  not 
get  there  in  time,  follows  on  the  next  train, 
Grace?" 

"I  will  see  that  she  is  in  time,"  replied 
Grace,  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  But  let  me  assist 
you  now,  Cecil." 

"There  is  not  much  to  do,"  said  Cecil,  as 
she  led  the  way  to  her  chamber.  "  Give  my 
love  to  Mrs.  Severn,  and  tell  her  I  am  sorry 
not  to  have  seen  her  before  I  left.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again." 

She  said  no  more  until — the  few  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  her  unexpected  journey 
completed — she  was  about  to  enter  the  car- 
riage, when,  putting  her  arms  around  Grace 
and  kissing  her,  she  whispered  in  her  ear, "  Do 
not  be  unkind  to  Mr.  Craven,  or" — there 
was  a  little  quiver  of  voice  here — "you  may 
bitterly  repent  it." 

Except  that  the  two  faces  were  in  color 
more  like  alabaster  images  than  living  coun- 
tenances, Kathleen  and  Cecil  met  almost  as 
usual. 

"  How  is  your  mother  ?  "  were  Cecil's  first 
words. 

"Much  too  ill  to  travel,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  she  is  determined  to  go,  though  the 
doctor  says  she  ought  not  to  think  of  it." 

""Let  me  see  her,  please." 

Miss  Tyrconnel  hesitated. 

"  I  want  to  tell  her  that  I  am  going.  If  I 
am  with  you  she  may  consent  to  wait  until 
she  is  better  able  to  take  the  journey." 

"You! — you  will  go?"  cried  Kathleen,  a 
quickening  light  suddenly  coming  to  the  dark 
eyes  that  the  moment  before  had  looked 
almost  dull  with  despair.  "  O  Cecil,  God  bless 
you!" 

Cecil  grasped  her  hand  with  almost  pain-- 
ful  force.  "Hush!"  she  said.  "We  must  not 
break  down,  either  of  us." 

(to  be  continued.) 


F6nelon  and  Voltaire. 


BY   THE   REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 


"  That  man,"  says  Dr.  Nevin  (a  Protestant 
divine),  "ran  not  be  right  at  heart  whose 
tongue  falters  in  pronouncing  Mary  the 
Mother  of  God." 


FEW  modern  critics  will  refuse  to  Voltaire 
the  title  of  champion  historical  liar  of  the 
world.  He  has  had  hundreds  of  competitors, 
and  scores  of  them  have  perhaps  surpassed 
him  in  barefacedly  gratuitous  assertion;  but 
for  a  "thumping"  lie,  so  well  concocted,  so 
attractively  dressed,  as  to  be  greedily  swal- 
lowed and  easily  digested  by  even  the  few 
fastidious  among  the  mob  who  yearn  for  pun- 
gent historical  titbits,  the  "Sage  of  Femey" 
need  fear  no  rival.  Nearly  all  of  his  lies  were 
exposed  during  his  life-time  or  soon  after;* 
but  so  true  is  his  own  cynical  remark  as  to 
the  sticking  qualities  of  plentifully- thrown 
mud,  that  even  in  our  day  many  of  his  inven- 
tions are  unwittingly  credited  by  thousands 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  Voltaire 
himself;  for,  almost  without  exception,  writers 
of  the  heterodox  and  freethinking  schools 
have  transmitted  his  fictions  from  generation 
to  generation  as  universally  admitted — nay, 
indisputable — facts 

"  The  Age  of  Louis  X IV."  is,  among  all  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  probably  the  most  prolific 
of  falsehood;  scarcely  one  of  the  truly  great 
personages  of  that  period  is  not  covered  with 
the  cynic's  venomous  slime.  One  is  not 
thunderstruck  when  he  reads  the  worse  than 
insinuations  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Turenne's 
conversion  to  Catholicism ;  but  one  is  dazed 
when  he  beholds  Fenelon,  the  dove  of  simplic- 
ity, presented  to  a  hitherto  venerating  world 
as  a  probable  hypocrite,  a  freethinker,  and 
a  philosophist.  Such  is  the  guise  in  which 
we  are  invited  to  regard  the  angelic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.when  his  defamer  tells  us 
that  Ramsay,  a  pupil  of  our  prelate,  wrote  to 
him  (Voltaire)  that "  if  Fenelon  had  been  born 


*  Prorrinent  among  the  vindicators  of  truth  were 
Nonotte,  in  "  Les  Erreurs  de  Voltaire,"  1762;  Fonce- 
magne,  in  his  "  Lettre  sur  le  Testament  Politique  du 
Card,  de  Richelieu,"  1750;  the  "  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique.  Litt^raire,  et  Critique."  by  the  Abb6  Barral  and 
the  OraioriansGuibaud  and  Valla.  1758.  and  Chaudon, 
in  his  "  Les  Grands  Hommes  Vengds,"  1769. 
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in  a  free  country,  he  would  have  displayed 
his  whole  genius  and  given  a  full  career  to 
his  own  principles,  never  known  "  (j?V).* 

Ramsay  had  been  intimate  with  Fenelon, 
and  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  best  theo- 
logians of  that  communion,  he  had  become 
convinced  of  the  baselessness  of  Anglicanism, 
in  which  system  he  had  been  bred,  he  was 
saved  by  his  friend  from  the  shoals  of  in- 
credulity, and  drawn  into  the  haven  of  Catho- 
licity (1709).  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  likely 
that  Ramsay  would  have  proclaimed  his 
religious  meiitor  as  a  mere  time-server,  a 
devotee  of  policy,  a  man  ready  to  abandon 
his  convictions  for  petty  interest?  Ramsay 
could  not  refute  Voltaire's  assertion ;  for  he 
had  died  in  1743,  and  the  allegation  was  not 
made  until  1752.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Chaudon 
that  if  Ramsay  ever  wrote  the  adduced  letter, 
the  quoted  passage  alluded,  not  to  Fenelon's 
religious  principles,  but  to  those  "of  the  author 
of 'Telemachus'  on  the  authority  of  kings."  At 
any  rate,  his  own  Life  of  Fenelon  f  shows  that 
Ramsay,  to  use  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
"  was  not  a  bishop  of  the  ordination  of  Dalem- 
bert  and  Voltaire."  %  Barthelemy,  the  latest 
author,  we  believe,  to  touch  on  this  particular 
audacity  of  Voltaire,  draws  extensively  on 
the  work  of  Chaudon,  who  himself  appeals  to 
Ramsay's  acknowledged  judgment  on  Fene- 
lon, as  portrayed  in  his  detailed  account  of 
his  own  argumentation  with  that  prelate.  We 
submit  to  the  reader's  attention  a  few  passages 
of  this  interesting  conversation,  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  none  of  those  principles  which 
Voltaire  would  attribute  to  Fenelon. 

Having  detailed  certain  objections  concern- 
ing the  Natural  Law  and  toleration  which 
he  had  adduced  to  the  Archbishop,  Ramsay 
gives  the  prelate's  reply :  "  If  you  would 
persist  in  your  philospphical  independence, 
and  if  you  would  tolerate  in  some  sort  all 
kinds  of  sects,  you  must  necessarily  regard 
Christianity  as  an  imposture;  for  there  is  no 
medium  between  Deism  and  Catholicism." 


*  In  Preface.  Voltaire  himself  quotes  Ramsay's 
alleged  original  English. 

f  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Messire 
F.  de  S.  F6nelon.''  La  Haye,  1723. 

X  "Causeries  du  Lundi"  (i  Avril,  1850). 


As  this  seemed  a  paradox  to  Ramsay,  the 
Archbishop  explained :  "  In  renouncing  all 
supernatural  and  revealed  law,  you  must  limit 
yourself  to  Natural  Religion,  founded  on  the 
idea  of  God;  but  if  you  admit  a  revelation, 
you  must  recognize  some  supreme  authority 
ever  prompt  and  able  to  interpret  it.  Without 
such  established  visible  authority,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  would  be  like  a  republic  having 
wise  laws  but  no  magistrates  to  enforce  them. 
What  a  source  of  confusion !  Each  citizen,  a 
copy  of  the  law  in  hand,  disputing  its  mean- 
ing! .  ,  .  Has  not  our  Sovereign  Legislator 
provided  better  than  this  for  the  peace  of  His 
republic  and  the  preservation  of  His  law? 
Again,  if  there  is  no  infallible  authority  to 
say  to  all,  'Behold  the  real  meaning  of  Holy 
Writ,'  how  are  the  ignorant  peasant  and  the 
untutored  artisan  to  decide  where  even  the 
most  learned  can  not  agree?  In  giving  a 
written  law,  God  would  have  ignored  the 
needs  of  the  immense  majority  of  mankind 
had  He  not  also  furnished  an  interpreter  to 
spare  them  a  task  the  performance  of  which 
would  be  impossible.  You  must  reject  the 
Bible  as  a  fiction,  or  submit  to  the  Church." 
Ramsay  impetuously  rejoined:  "Monsei- 
gneur,  you  want  me  to  recognize  an  earthly 
tribunal  as  infallible?  I  have  gone  through 
most  of  the  sects,  and  permit  me  to  say,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  the  priests  of  all  relig- 
ions are  frequently  more  corrupt  and  more 
ignorant  than  other  men."  Fenelon  sweetly 
replied:  "If  we  do  not  arise  above  what  is 
human  in  the  most  numerous  assemblies  of 
the  Church,  we  shall  find  there  only  what 
will  revolt  us  and  nourish  our  incredulity; 
we  shall  see  only  passions,  prejudices,  human 
imbecility,  political  scheming,  cabals.  But  we 
must  the  more  admire  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  wisdom,  since  they  accomplish  their 
designs  by  means  which  appear  apt  only  to 
frustrate  those  designs."  Ramsay  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  a  living  interpreter  for  a 
revealed  law,  but  still  clung  to  his  idea  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  asserted  that  one  need 
only  to  enter  into  oneself  to  feel  the  truth  of 
that  religion.  Fenelon  inquired:  "And  how 
many  men  are  capable  of  so  entering  into 
themselves  as  to  consult^pure  reason?  Granted 
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that  some,  here  and  there,  may  enter  on  this 
purely  intellectual  road,  the  rahk  and  file  can 
not,and  they  need  external  aid,"  But  hearken 
to  the  prelate's  resume  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  economy  of  the  Redemption : 

"Our  first  parents  having  abused  their 
liberty  in  a  paradise  of  immortality  and  pleas- 
ure, God  changed  their  probationary  state  for 
a  mortal  one — one  of  mixed  good  and  evil, — 
order  that  an  experience  of  the  nothingness  in 
of  creatures  might  prompt  us  to  constantly 
yearn  for  a  better  life.  From  that  time  all 
men  were  bom  with  an  inclination  to  evil. . . . 
We  are  born  sick,  but  a  cure  is  ever  ready 
at  hand.  The  light  which  enlightens  every 
one  who  comes  into  the  world  is  never  want- 
ing to  any  individual.  Sovereign  Wisdom 
has  spoken  differently,  according  to  time  and 
place;  to  some  by  the  supernatural  law  and 
by  the  miracles  of  the  Prophets,  and  to  others 
by  the  natural  law  and  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion. Every  person  is  judged  by  the  law  he 
knows,  and  not  by  that  he  ignores.  At  length 
God  Himself  assumed  flesh  like  our  own,  that 
He  might  satisfy  for  sin,  and  to  furnish  us  an 
example  of  the  worship  due  Him.  God  can 
not  pardon  a  criminal  without  also  manifest- 
ing His  horror  for  crime;  that  manifestation 
He  owes  to  His  justice,  and  it  Can  be  given 

only  by  Jesus  Christ The  religion  of  this 

Eternal  Pontiff  consists  of  charity  alone ;  the 
Sacraments,  the  priesthood,  and  ceremonies, 
are  only  aids  to  our  weakness, — only  sensible 
sigfns  to  nourish  in  ourselves  and  others  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  our  common  Father; 
in  fine,  they  are  means  necessary  to  keep  us 
in  order,  in  unity,  and  in  obedience.  One  day 
these  means  will  cease,  the  figures  will  vanish, 
the  true  temple  will  be  opened;  our  bodies 
will  arise  glorious,  and  God  will  communi- 
cate etemjllly  with  His  creatures.  Behold  the 
general  plan  of  Providence;  behold,  so  to 
say,  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible.  Suppose  that 
its  truth  could  not  be  demonstrated.  Would 
you  not  wish  it  to  be  true?" 

In  three  different  places  *  Voltaire  descants 

*  In  the  "Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  in  1752;  in  the 
"  Examen  du  Tableau  Historique,"  in  1763 ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Formey,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  in  1753. 


upon  the  scepticism  of  Fenelon,  as  manifested 
by  certain  lines*  written  by  him,  .says  the 
"  Sage,"  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Here  the 
prelate  declares  that  he  has  "arrived  at  old 
age,  and  foresees  nothing";  therefore,  con- 
cludes Voltaire,  he  was  a  sceptic.  Now,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  verses  were 
composed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai, 
although  Voltaire  "  swears  before  God,"  in 
letters  to  Formey  and  to  Courtivron,  that  the 
prelate's  nephew,the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  sang 
them  as  his  uncle's  production.  The  Marquis 
could  not  deny  this ;  for  he  had  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Rocoux  in  1 746,  and  the  assertion 
was  made  in  1752  and  1755.  Voltaire  himself 
admits  that  the  verses  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  published  editions  of  Fcnelon's  works, 
because,  he  says,  it  was  not  deemed  desirable 
that  the  Jansenists  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  accuse  their  great  adversary  of  scepticism ; 
but  he  does  not  indicate  the  libraries  where 
may  be  found  any  of  the  suppressed  fifty 
copies  of  "Telemaque"  which,  as  he  insists, 
do  contain  them.  But  since  Voltaire  adduces 
the  authority  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  let 
us,  with  Barthelemy,  quote  another  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  pious  Abbe  de  Fene- 
lon, the  intimate  companion  of  a  great  part 
of  his  life. 

The  Abbe  seems  to  admit  his  uncle's  com- 
position of  the  verses,  but  interprets  them  in 
a  way  that  would  not  please  Voltaire.  "An 
historian,  a  bet  esprit,  but  not  very  accurate, 
has  made  it  to  appear  that  Fenelon  died  like  a 
'philosopher,'  yielding  blindly  to  destiny,  with 
neither  fear  nor  hope.  He  quotes  in  proof 
certain  verses  which  he  presents  Monseigneur 
de  Cambrai  as  repeating  during  his  last  illness ; 
but  he  takes  good  care  not  to  observe  that 
these  verses  are  part  of  a  canticle  by  M.  de 
Fenelon,  treating  of  the  simplicity  of  a  holy 
and  divine  childlikeness,  which  ignores  human 
prudence  and  all  inquietude  for  the  future,  in 
order  to  abandon  itself,  without  any  useless 
and  often  harmful  surmises,  to  a  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God  and  in  the  merits  of  Jesus 

•  Jenne,  j'^tals  trop  sage 
Et  voulais  trop  savoir; 
Je  ne  veux  en  partage 

Que  badinage 
Bt  touche  au  dernier  ftge 

Sans  rien  pr^roir. 
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Christ."*  And  Lepan.f  finding  fault  with 
Voltaire  as  a  falsifier  of  other  men's  literary- 
productions,  adduces  these  verses  as  an  in- 
stance; showing  that  in  this  very  poem 
Fenelon,  if  its  author,  gave  good  proof  of 
being  actuated  by  most  Christian  sentiments. 
Voltaire  shamelessly  omitted  to  notice  the 
stanza  preceding  the  proffered  lines,  and  there 
it  is  proclaimed  that "  human  prudence  is  vain, 
that  ignorance  is  the  writer's  science,  that 
Jesus  and  His  simplicity  are  his  all."  %  In  fact, 
the  very  title  of  this  poem  is  opposed  to  the 
"philosophy"  of  Voltaire:  "A  farewell  to 
human  wisdom  in  order  to  live  like  a  child." 

The  reader  is  probably  familiar  with  Fene- 
lon's  history,  and  we  therefore  will  spare  him 
the  particulars  of  the  saintly  prelate's  qiiasi- 
exile  from  the  court  of  the  great  monarch. 
That  he  experienced  grief  because  of  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — whom 
he  had  so  carefully  formed  for  the  throne,  and 
who,  had  death  not  intervened,  would  have 
proved  a  more  than  ordinarily  worthy  succes- 
sor of  St.  Louis, — no  one  can  doubt ;  but  his 
regrets  were  not,  as  Voltaire  would  regard 
them  founded  on  a  chagrin  at  being  debarred 
from  domination  over  his  quondam  pupil,  or  on 
a  hankering  after  the  allurements  of  a  court; 
but  rather  on  pure  affection,  which  naturally 
yearns  for  the  society  of  the  beloved  object, 
and  for  opportunity  to  benefit  it.  Yet,  our  cynic 
says:  "In  his  philosophical  and  honorable 
retreat,  Fenelon  learned  how  difficult  it  is  to 
detach  oneself  from  a  court.  He  always  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  court,  and  a  taste  for  it 
which  betrays  itself  amid  all  his  resignation." 

This  charge  is  baseless ;  in  not  a  line  of  the 
prelate's  correspondence  can  be  found  a  single 
expression  which  would  give  even  coloring 
to  it  Ramsay  says  that  Louis  XIV,  having 
overcome  the  prejudice^  against  Fenelon  with 
which  he  had  been  inspired,  "thought  seri- 


*  "La  Vie   de   F6nelon,  ^crite  par  rAbb6,  son 
neveu,"  prefixed  to  the  works,  edit.  1787,  vol  i,  p.  749. 
f  See  Lepan's  "Vie  Politique,  Litt^raire,  et  Morale, 
•de  Voltaire,"  1817. 

\  Adieu,  vaine  prudence, 
Je  ne  te  dois  plu<.  rien  ; 
Une  heureuse  ifniorance 

E<t  ma  science ; 
J68US  et  son  enfance 
Est  tout  mon  bien. 


ously  of  recalling  the  Archbishop;  he  wished 
his  aid  in  terminating  an  affair  (Jansenism) 
which  agitated  the  Church  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  saw  matters 
shaping  themselves  for  his  return,  but  with 
sentiments  very  different  from  those  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  have  felt.  He  cherished  only 
a  desire  for  retirement.  Had  he  been  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  court,  he  would  have 
appeared  there  only  to  manifest  his  views 
concerning  the  best  way  to  give  peace  to  the 
Church,  and  would  have  retired  immediately 
on  perceiving  that  union  had  been  effected," 

But  listen  to  Fenelon  in  reply  to  those  who, 
afflicted  by  the  prospect  of  schism  in  France, 
would  have  called  on  his  virtue,  his  sweetness, 
and  his  genius,  to  banish  the  spectre.  Had 
he  been  animated  by  a  desire  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part  on  the  stage  of  affairs,  he  would 
scarcely  have  answered :  "  I  admit  that  your 
propositions  would  be  more  readily  enter- 
tained by  one  possessing  a  taste  for  affairs. 
But  my  opinion  of  myself  is  not  suflficiently 
exalted  to  warrant  me  in  supposing  that  I  can 
restore  peace  to  the  Church.  I  wish  not  to 
assume  the  grand  role  which  you  design  for 
me;  it  is  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  who  can 
give  peace  to  the  Church.  I  know  no  secrets, 
but  I  dare  to  assert  that  he  can  effect  union 
when  he  wishes  so  to  do;  the  matter  is  entirely 
in  his  hands.  I  wish  for  him  all  the  glory,  all 
the  merit  before  God  and  men ;  and  I  would 
die  content  if,  from  a  distance,  I  could  hear  of 
his  having  perfected  the  great  work."  * 

But  there  is  one  fact  that  eloquently  shows 
how  little  rancor  Fenelon 's  dismissal  must 
have  caused  in  his  gentle  breast.  When  named 
for  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cambrai,  he  could 
have  enjoyed,  in  accordance  with  a  detestable 
and  too  prevalent  custom  of  the  time,  the 
emoluments  of  his  see,  and  could  have  per^ 
formed  his  duties  by  substitute,  continuing  to 
reside  nearly  always  at  court.  He  accepted  his 
promotion,  much  as  he  loved  his  royal  pupils, 

*  When  the  dying  F6nelon  had  received  Extreme 
Unction  he  wrote  to  the  royal  confe^or,  saying,  "  I 
beg  of  his  Majesty  two  favors,  which  regard  neither  M\ 
myself  nor  mirie.  The  first  is  that  the  King  will  give  W 
me  a  successor  who  is  pious,  and  firm  against  Jansen- 
ism, row  so  prevalent  in  ttwse  parts."  (See  Bausset, 
"Histoire  de  Fenelon,"  18 1*7.) 
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only  on  condition  that  he  might  reside  in 
his  diocese  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.* 
Nor  does  the  life  led  by  Fcnelon  at  Cambrai, 
as  depicted  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
nephews — the  Abbe  de  Beaumont, — indicate 
any  discontent  with  his  lot.  His  gentleness 
as  a  man,  his  watchfulness  as  a  bishop,  had 
plentiful  scope  in  a  district  constantly  har- 
assed by  contending  armies,  and  all — English, 
Germans,  Hollanders, — rivalled  his  own  dioc- 
esans in  veneration  for  the  saintly  shepherd. 
His  recreation,  whenever  duty  allowed  any, 
was  a  visit  to  the  cabin  of  some  peasant,  where 
he  would  console  and  instruct,  and  often  join 
in  the  simple  feasts  and  meals  of  the  poor. 
Well  could  he  write  in  17 10:  "I  have  no  desire 
to  change  my  situation.  I  never  sought  the 
court:  I  was  forced  to  it.  I  resided  there  for 
ten  years  without  concerning  myself  about  it 
— not  taking  one  step  for  my  own  interest,  not 
asking  one  favor,  intervening  in  no  schemes, 
and  restricting  myself  to  conscientious  replies 
when  my  opinion  was  asked.  I  have  been 
dismissed,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  fill  my  present 
position  in  peace.  The  best  of  the  King's  ser- 
vants who  know  me  are  well  acquainted  with 
my  principles  as  to  honor,  religion,  the  King, 
and  my  country;  they  know  my  profound 
gratitude  for  all  the  King's  favors.  Other  per- 
sons may  easily  be  more  capable  than  I  am, 
none  can  be  more  truly  zealous."  f 


Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother. 


BY  ANGELIQUE   DE  LANDE. 

"llfHO  was  the  Virgin  Mary?" 

^*^   I  heard  a  scoffer  say ; 
"What  power  has  she  in  heaven 
That  unto  her  you  pray?" 

Who  was  the  Virgin  Mary? — 
The  sweetest  flower  that  grew 

Upon  the  stem  of  Jesse, 

Distilling  Heaven's  own  dew. 

Who  was  the  Virgin  Mary  ? — 
The  brightest  star  that  shone 

On  Israel's  darkened  pathway, 
Round  David's  shattered  throne. 


*  Bausset,  loc,  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  318.    f  lb.,  vol.  iii,  p.  40. 


Who  was  the  Virgin  Mary? — 
The  Temple's  prayerful  child. 

Dwelling  in  meek  retirement. 
Lowly  and  undefiled. 

Who  was  the  Virgin  Mary?  — 
God's  own  most  Blessed  Mother; 

Ours  too,  by  sweet  adoption, 

Through  Christ,  our  Elder  Brother. 

Who  is  the  Virgin  Mary? — 
The  august  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Whose  glories  fill  creation. 
To  whom  all  praise  is  given. 

AH  nations  call  her  Blessed, 
Proud  monarchs  own  her  sway, 

And  Satan's  shafts  are  powerless 
When  Mary  kneels  to  pray. 

This  is  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Who  once  her  Maker  bore ; 

Earth's  one  unsullied  diamond, 
What  need  to  question  more? 

O  Mary  Help  of  Christians, 

Star  of  the  midnight  sea, 
Guide  every  shipwrecked  wanderer 

To  safety  and  to  thee ! 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

IF  the  writer  had  been  permitted  to  follow 
M.  Vianney  into  the  presbytery,  he  would 
have  witnessed  another  phase  of  his  miracu- 
lous existence,  as  marvellous  in  its  way  as  any 
that  he  has  chronicled.  He  would  have  seen 
the  little  oak  table  of  the  Cure's  room  cov- 
ered with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  he  would  have  seen  him  get  through 
this  voluminous  correspondence  while  he  ate 
what  he  called  his  dinner, — a  meal  that  con- 
sisted of  a  few  cold  potatoes,  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  water.  The  moment  he  opened 
a  letter  he  saw  whether  it  was  worth  reading 
or  not.  Those  that  contained  money  for 
Masses  he  handed  to  his  vicar;  those  that 
were  confidential  he  read  in  silence  and  at 
once  tore  up;  those  that  began  with  compli- 
ments and  flattering  formulas — "  The  fame  of 
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your  sanctity," — "The  gift  of  miracles  which 
your  great  holiness,"  etc., — were  immediately 
torn]  up,  and  thrown  into  the  grate  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  The  Cure  had  nearly 
always  dispatched  the  morning's  correspond- 
ence by  the  time  he  had  eaten  his  cold  pota- 
toes; any  letters  that  were  not  opened  during 
that  interval  ran'  a  great  risk  of  never  being 
opened. 

These  letters  that  poured  in  on  him  were 
from  people  of  all  ranks,  characters,  and  coun- 
tries; they  formed  a  concert  of  souls  crying 
out  for  help  and  light  in  every  sorrow  or 
difficulty  that  life  in  its  endless  complications 
presents.  Amongst  these  petitioners  were 
saints  and  sinners,  bishops  and  politicians, 
convicts  and  Carmelites,  soldiers  and  monks, 
actors  and  journalists ;  wives,  mothers,  young 
girls  aspiring  to  devote  their  innocent  souls  to 
God;  others  who  had  fallen  into  sin  and  were 
longing  to  rise  up  and  lead  penitent  lives. 
There  was  not  a  form  or  degree  of  human 
misery  or  pain  that  did  not  find  a  voice  in  the 
correspondence  that  awaited  the  tired  con- 
fessor on  that  little  table  after  his  long  night 
and  morning  in  the  church. 

What  he  suffered  from  mere  physical  ex- 
haustion can  hardly  be  conceived.  We  get 
some  idea  of  it  from  the  testimony  of  a  pilgrim, 
who,  after  practising  the  necessary  amount  of 
patience,  got  near  to  the  door  of  the  Cure 's 
confessional.  "As  I  knelt,"  he  says,  "I  heard 
a  sound,  a  kind  of  sob,  that  I  can  not  describe. 
Was  it  a  cry  of  pain  ?  Every  ten  minutes  or 
so  the  same  sound  was  repeated.  It  was  fatigue 
that  forced  it  from  the  panting  breast  of  the 
Cure  of  Ars." 

No  miracle,  we  repeat  it,  so  manifested  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  the  servant  of  God  as 
this  power  of  his  spirit  to  sustain  his  fainting, 
trembling  body — his  "poor  carcass,"  as  he 
aptly  enough  called  it,^— under  the  tremen- 
dous load  of  his  daily  labor.  And  yet  how 
innumerable  were  the  other  miracles  that  he 
worked  daily  and  almost  unconsciously!  He 
strove  to  hide  them  as  if  they  were  evil  deeds 
that  would  bring  disgrace  upon  him,  and  was 
often  heard  reproaching  St.  Philomena  for 
covering  him  with  confusion  by  working  her 
cures  through  his  hands  and  in  his  presence 


instead  of  waiting  till  he  was  out  of  the  way. 
He  seemed  to  shrink  from  using  the  gift  of 
healing  that  had  been  given  him,  and  would 
gladly  have  confined  it  to  the  cure  of  souls, 
had  this  been  possible. 

His  devoted  servant,  Catherine  Lassagne, 
tells  us  how  he  used  to  naively  upbraid  his 
"dear  little  Saint"  with  occupying  herself  so 
much  with  the  healing  of  bodies,  when  she 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  souls  that  stood  so 
much  more  in  need  of  being  healed.  But  the 
dear  little  Saint  paid  no  attention  to  these 
complaints.  She  continued  to  give  sight  to 
the  blind  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  to  restore 
health  to  bodies  stricken  with  mortal  diseases, 
to  cause  ulcers  and  cancers  to  disappear 
instantaneously,  and  to  "  cover  with  confu- 
sion" the  humble  priest  who  was  the  instru- 
ment of  these  wonders  worked  through  her 
intercession. 

Sometimes  God  humored  the  humility  of 
His  servant  by  deferring  the  miracle  until  the 
Cure  was  out  of  sight.  Once,  for  instance,  a 
fiddler,  who  played  at  all  the  village  dances 
for  miles  around,  came  to  beg  the  cure  of  his 
lame  child.  The  Cure  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
confession,  extracted  a  promise  from  him  to 
mend  his  life,  and  sent  him  away  with  a  bless- 
ing. The  man,  on  returning  home,  took  his 
fiddle  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  upon  seeing 
which  his  wife  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  and, 
simultaneously,  the  lame  child  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  began  to  leap  about  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing, "I  am  cured!  I  am  cured!"  The  Cure 
loved  to  tell  of  this  miracle,  the  credit  of  which 
he  fancied  could  in  no  way  be  reflected  on 
himself.  He  would  often  refuse  to  pray  for, 
or  lay  hands  on, the  sick,but  would  give  them 
a  medal  of  St.  Philomena,  and  desire  them  to 
make  a  novena  to  her;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
it  the  miracle  was  granted,  he  would  express 
delight  and  amazement,  as  if  his  prayers  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it, — as  if  he  had  never 
expected  it. 

Now  and  then,  when  his  tender  heart  was 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  some  painful  infirmity, 
he  would  bless  and  touch  the  sufferer  "on 
the  sly,"  and  then  look  innocently  surprised 
when  the  miracle  was  performed.  A  poor 
woman  came  from  a  di^nt  village,  carrying 
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on  her  back  a  boy  eight  years  old,  who  had 
been  paralyzed  from  his  birth.  She  waited  in 
the  church  all  day  without  being  able  to  get 
near  enough  to  the  Cure  to  speak  to  him; 
but  whenever  he  came  within  sight  of  her 
she  held  out  the  child  to  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  supplication  so  intense  that  all  the 
people  were  filled  with  pity  for  her.  But  the 
Cure  did  not  even  glance  toward  her.  When 
he  went  into  the  confessional  he  saw  her 
standing  there  with  her  arms  outstretched, 
but  he  passed  on  without  raising  his  eyes; 
when  he  came  out  there  she  was,  still  holding 
up  the  child  in  mute  appeal;  but  the  Cure 
took  no  notice.  At  last,  as  he  was  going  into 
the  sacristy,  he  raised  his  hand  and  blessed 
the  little  paralytic,  but  without  touching  him 
or  even  looking  at  him. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  sick  at  heart 
with  disappointment,  the  poor  woman  went 
away  to  spend  the  night  in  a  miserable  lodg- 
ing. Suddenly,  as  she  was  undressing  the 
child,  he  said :  "  Mother,  you  must  go  out 
early  and  buy  me  a  pair  of  sabots;  for  M.  le 
Cure  promised  me  that  I  should  walk  to- 
morrow." Had  the  saintly  man  spoken  in  a 
whisper  to  the  child  unperceived  by  the 
mother,  or  was  it  the  Holy  Ghost  that  had 
whispered  the  promise  to  him,  ilo  one  could 
tell^  but,  obeying  the  boy's  desire,  the  mother 
went  out  at  the  sound  of  the  first  bell  and 
bought  the  wooden  shoes.  Scarcely  had  she 
put  them  on  his  feet  when  he  sprang  up  and 
stood,  and  began  to  leap  about  the  room; 
and  before  the  delighted  mother  had  realized 
the  wonderful  change  he  had  escaped  from 
her,  and  was  running  to  the  church,  crying 
out,  "  I  am  cured !  I  am  cured ! "  She  fol- 
lowed him,  weeping  tears  of  joy;  and  seeing 
.  the  vicar,  she  begged  him  to  take  her  to  M. 
Vianney  that  she  might  express  to  him  her 
gratitude  and  ask  his  blessing.  But  when 
the  vicar  approached  the  holy  man  with  this 
request,  he  was  motioned  away  with  a  stern 
gesture.  The  Cure  began  to  prepare  to  say  his 
Mass.  The  vicar  waited  till  it  was  over,  and 
then  courageously  returned  to  the  assault. 
"  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  can't  refuse  to  help 
this  poor  woman  to  thank  St.  Philomena ! " 
he  pleaded.  M.  Vianney,  conquered  at  last, 


turned  toward  the  mother  and  the  little  boy 
and  blessed  them,  muttering  in  a  tone  of 
childish  vexation  as  he  moved  away,  "St 
Philomena  might  just  as  well  have  cured  that 
child  at  home!" 

The  miracles  that  he  worked  without 
scruple  or  timidity  were  those  of  the  spiritual 
order, — those  by  which  diseased  souls  were 
healed,  dead  souls  raised  to  life, — those  stu- 
pendous miracles  that  send  joy  to  the  seventh 
heavens,  and  which  sometimes  we  see  per- 
formed under  our  ^y^^  without  being  the 
least  moved  by  them,  M.  Vianney 's  power  for 
healing  and  resuscitating  souls  was  the  grand- 
est gift  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  he  exercised  it  with  a  diligence  that  was 
equal  to  his  zeal.  His  love  for  souls  was 
Christ-like;  it  was  a  flame  that  set  on  fire  all 
who  drew  near  to  it.  It  would  probably  be 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  many  thousands 
of  sinners  were  converted  by  the  mere  long- 
ing of  his  soul  as  his  eyes  rested  on  them. 

People  were  constantly  converted  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  Cure  of  Ars  saying  Mass.  A 
virtue  came  out  of  his  aspect  at  the  altar  that 
smote  the  hardest  hearts,  revived  dead  faith 
in  souls,  and  sent  them  away  renewed  to  life. 
A  well-known  savant,  who  had  lost  every 
trace  of  faith,  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  stop 
at  Ars  on  his  way  to  a  scientific  mission.  He 
was  highly  amused  when  his  friend  asked  him 
to  come  and  assist  at  the  Cure 's  Mass,  for  he 
had  never  '*  been  guilty  of  that  act  of  supersti- 
tion "  since  his  First  Communion;  however, 
he  went.  When  Mass  was  over  he  felt  a  great 
load  suddenly  weighing  down  his  shoulders ; 
his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  could 
not  lift  it.  The  Cure,  in  passing  from  the  ahar, 
laid  his  thin  hand  upon  the  bowed  head, 
and  desired  the  gentleman  to  come  into  the 
sacristy.  The  latter  rose  at  once,  and  falling 
on  his  knees  exclaimed,  *'  M.  le  Cure,  I  am 
crushed  down  by  an  awful  weight  on  my 
shoulders ! "  The  holy  man  smiled,  and, "  in  a 
voice  so  sweet  that  it  sounded  like  nothing 
human,"  answered:  "When  you  have  con- 
fessed the  story  of  your  poor  life  Our  Lord 
will  Himself  relieve  you  of  your  load;  for  He 
has  said, '  Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.' "  The 
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unbeliever  made  his  confession;  when  he  left 
Ars  he  was  a  fervent  Christian,  and  remained 
so  ever  after. 

M.  Vianney  worked  these  spiritual  miracles 
every  day  in  the  holy  tribunal.  Once  a  young 
man  came  to  him  and  made  his  confession, 
but  without  any  real  contrition  for  his  sins. 
The  servant  of  God  began  to  dilate  on  the 
love  of  God  and  the  cruelty  of  wounding 
His  divine  Heart  by  sin,  until,  overcome  by 
his  own  fervor,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
copiously,  wiping  away  the  tears  quietly  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  The  penitent,  in  surprise, 
asked  him  why  he  wept  so.  "Alas,  my  son," 
was  the  reply,  "I  weep  because  you  do  not 
weep! "  Whereupon  the  young  man,  stricken 
with  heartfelt  compunction,  bewailed  his  sins, 
;md  received  absolution  in  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  penitence. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  a  Christian  mother  lost  his  faith,  and  was 
leading  such  a  wild  life  that  his  family  at 
last  decided  to  make  him  enlist,  as  the  only 
means  of  cutting  short  his  dissolute  career. 
His  mother,  who,  like  another  Monica,  never 
ceased  weeping  and  praying  for  his  conver- 
sion, was  inconsolable;  for  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if,  in  sending  him  off  a-soldiering,  they 
were  sending  him  beyond  all  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. She  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
save  him.  The  young  man's  single  remaining 
virtue  was  his  love  for  her,  and  she  entreated 
him  beforq  going  to  join  his  regiment  to 
come  with  her  to  Ars ;  he  burst  out  laughing 
at  the  proposal,  but  seeing  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  he  consented,  and  they  set  out  together. 
When  they  reached  Ars  it  was  just  the  hour 
for  the  instruction  on  the  catechism.  The 
young  man  was  very  reluctant  to  go  to  the 
church,  but  he  yielded  again  to  his  mother's 
wishes,  and  they  went.  No  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  servant  of  God 
than  he  was  "seized  with  a  shuddering,'.'  as 
he  described  it;  and  when  those  luminous 
blue  eyes  singled  him  out  and  rested  on  him, 
he  felt  as  if  they  were  piercing  him  through 
and  through,  looking  right  into  the  depths 
of  his  guilty  conscience. 

He  left  the  church  in  a  strange  inward 
agitation,  and  his  mother  had  the  greatest 


difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  return  in  the 
afternoon.  She  succeeded,  however,  and  they 
took  their  places  amongst  the  crowd  and 
waited  some  time;  then  the  sacristy  door 
opened,  and  M.  Vianney  came  forward  and 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  advance.  Scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  the  young 
man  rose,  everybody  making  way  for  him, 
and  he  passed  into  the  sacristy.  The  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  some  force  outside  his 
will  made  his  knees  bend  under  him,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  confessional.  He  could 
neither  move  nor  speak,  but  listened  in  trem- 
bling bewilderment  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
man  of  God.  It  lasted  only  a  few  minutes; 
then  the  Cure  said :  "  Go  and  say  five  Paters 
and  Aves  before  the  altar  of  St.  Philomena." 
The  unwilling  penitent  rose  at  once  an.d  did 
as  he  was  told.  As  he  knelt  before  the  image 
of  the  "  dear  little  Saint "  his  eyes  were  opened 
and  the  hardness  of  his  heart  was  overcome. 
He  shed  floods  of  tears ;  the  horror  of  his  life 
of  sin  was  made  clear  to  him,  and  he  rose 
thoroughly  converted.  He  remained  at  Ars  to 
make  a  retreat,  and,  after  six  months'  persever- 
ing penance,  entered  a  religious  community, 
where  he  embraced  an  austere  life,  and  found 
the  hundredfold  promised  in  this  world  to 
those  who  leave  all  for  God's  sake. 

These  miracles  worked  upon  souls  by  tiie 
disciple  of  Him  whose  glance  falling  on  the 
guilty  Apostle  sent  him  forth  "weeping  bit- 
terly," are  so  numerous  that  they  would  fill  a 
little  volume  by  themselves.  Learned  profes- 
sors, primed  and  loaded  with  the  science  which 
is  supposed  to  have  replaced  Christianity, 
came  to  Ars  intending  to  confound  the  wily 
priest  who  was  making  so  many  dupes ;  but  it 
was  in  every  case  they  who  were  confounded, 
and  who  went  away  confessing  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  and  His  servant. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  inscription  on  a  coin  in  the  British 
Museum  could  not  be  deciphered  until  on 
applying  heat  out  came  the  word^  Deo  Gloria, 
upon  which  Lord  Carlisle  observed :  "  When 
the  torch  of  science  is  faithfully  applied  to  dark 
subjects  Deo  Gloria  is  alwa)  s  the  result."— 
"Memories  of  Our  Friends"  Caroline  Fox. 
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MY    SARA    TRAINKK    SMITH. 


S HELTON  STREET  is  far  from  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence.  It  is  narrow,  dark, 
crooked  and  dirty.  Great  gaps  in  the  worn 
curb  allow  the  broken  and  crumbling  bricks  of 
the  sidewalk  to  slip  unevenly  into  the  shallow 
gutter.  Quantities  of  filth  and  garbage  gather 
at  these  obstructions,  pools  of  dirty  water  are 
dammed  by  them,  a  crowd  of  noisy  though 
ghastly  children  and  a  host  of  evil  smells 
hover  over  them.  The  advent  of  the  police 
alone  scatters  the  children — nothing  scatters 
the  smells.  Every  drabbled  and  distorted 
house  on  the  street  reeks  and  swelters  with 
foul  air,  and  every  ragged  roof— except  one — 
covers  a  h?rd  of  children. 

Except  one — the  least  ragged  of  them  all. 
Midway  along  the  street  it  lifts  a  strip  of 
dormer-window  straight  into  the  air  with  a 
certain  bold  flaunt.  Below  it  a  red  front — 
bare,  hard,  bedizened  with  dirty  finery  of  torn 
lace  curtains  and  faded  blinds,-r-thrusts  itself 
upon  the  sidewalk  in  advance  of  the  adjoin- 
ing houses.  Those  houses  (as  though  shades 
of  respectability  still  linger  in  Shelton  Street) 
shrink  and  topple  sidewise,  away  from  contact 
with  walls  that  are  branded  with  iniquity  and 
a  roof  that  shelters  the  darkness  of  death. 
Sounds  of  hideous  mirth  break  out  from  under 
it;  shrieks  and  curses  echo  nightly  around  it; 
but,  thank  God !  they  have  in  them  no  sweet, 
shrill  note  of  defrauded  childhood,  no  piteous 
and  tender  wail  of  helpless  infancy.  There  is 
no  child  there  But  there  was  once.  There  was 
a  little  child, ababy  girl,  within  those  walls.  Of 
her  coming  and  her  going  the  Shelton  Street 
people  tell  each  newcomer,  and  linger  talking 
of  it, — a  simple  story  of  which  they  never  tire. 

It  was  in  the  summer  heats  of  several  years 
ago  they  first  became  aware  of  her  presence. 
Old  Peter  Dougherty  could  have  told  the 
very  day  and  hour  she  first  appeared.  He  was 
at  his  window  across  the  way,  stitching  busily 
on  a  rough  and-tough  "slop"  jacket,  and  in- 
wardly fretting  and  fuming  over  the  heat.  It 
was  stifling  in  ^lis  dark  and  dirty  den,  crowded 


with  all  his  household  effects — not  too  many* 
after  all. — and  heaped  with  woollen  garments. 
The  glare  and  scorch  of  the  sun  poured  in  on 
him  unrestricted,  but  no  glory  or  beauty  of 
the  summer  earth  or  sky  softened  its  torture. 
The  birds  never  lapped  wing  nor  fluted  song 
in  Shelton  Street 

But  there  came  suddenly  a  sound  as  sweet 
and  fresh,  Peter  heard  it  half  unheeding,  and 
looked  out.  He  sat  staring.  On  the  step  of"  the 
red  front"  stood  a  baby.  In  her  white  night- 
gown— and  it  was  white  and  lace-trimmed, — 
her  pink  toes  curling  away  from  the  heated 
stone,  her  pink  fingers  clasping  the  iron  rail, 
her  rose-tinted  face  and  floss  of  hair  pressed 
against  its  network, — ^there  she  stood,  laugh- 
ing and  gurgling  in  a  baby's  delighted,  won- 
dering way,  newly  awakened,  fearless  and 
frolicsome.  Old  Peter's  heart  leaped.  "The 
black  villins ! "  he  muttered,  wrathfully.  "An' 
where'd  they  get  her?  Sure  they'd  sell  the 
sowl  of  their  own  mother!" 

He  leaned  far  out  of  the  window,  looking 
up  and  down  the  street  for  a  possible  owner 
of  the  fair  little  vision.  He  saw  no  one,  but 
the  baby  saw  him.  With  a  glad  little  cry,  sweet 
and  joyful,  she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  rail,  and 
with  upstretched  hands,  with  upturned  face, 
started  forward.  Down  went  Peter's  work  and 
down  went  Peter.  There  was  a  crooked  flight 
of  stairs,  a  narrow  entry,  and  the  width  of  the 
street  between  them ;  but  it  was  Peter  who 
lifted  her  from  the  pave,  a  tumbled  and  fright- 
ened bundle;  it  was  Peter's  excited  yet  gentle 
tones  which  soothed  her ;  it  was  Peter's'  grimy 
yet  tender  hand  that  smoothed  her  gown, 
patted  her  back,  and  "  poored  "  the  great  bump 
on  her  white  forehead.  And  in  Peter's  bosom 
she  hid  her  face  when  she  was  conscious  of 
the  wide-eyed  crowd  that  gathered  instantly. 

"  An'  whose  is  it,  Peter  ?  "  cried  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  outskirts.  "Is  it  lost?" 

"  Hello,  old  fellow !  Hev  ye  got  a  new  siti- 
vation  ?  "  ironically  queried  another  voice. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  dashed  a  young 
woman  from  "  the  red  front." — a  pale  young 
woman,  with  roughened  hair  scarcely  darker 
than  the  baby's,  but  limp  and  dead ;  with  fierce 
eyes,  and  a  terrible  voice  even  among  those 
discordant  tones,  as  she  cried: 
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"Where's  my  baby?  What's  the  matter 
with  her?    If  any  of  you  hurt  her  I'll — " 

"Whist,  whist  now!"  said  Peter,  yielding 
the  soft  little  form  reluctantly  to  her  eager 
grasp.  "Yer  wrong  there,  an'  yer'd  better 
sthop  yer  n'ise.  She  was  here  on  the  sthep  an' 
she  tumbled.  It'll  be  the  black  bruise  she'll 
hev  on  her  purty  head." 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  woman, 
abruptly,  making  her  way  back  to  the  door. 
"I'll  take  care  of  her." 

She  shut  the  door  sharply  behind  her. 
There  was  a  roar  of  jeering  laughter,  but  Peter 
did  not  join  in  it.  He  had  disappeared,  and  the 
next  moment  was  stitching  away  at  his  win- 
dow, while  the  tide  of  Shelton  Street  life  flowed 
sluggishly  on  in  its  usual  forlorn  course. 

But  Peter  could  not  forget  the  ripple  in  its 
current.  Such  a  pretty  baby!  Such  a  soft, 
sweet,  tender  little  frame  as  he  had  held  in 
his  old  arms !  Such  a  thrill  as  the  clasp  of 
those  tiny  arms  had  given  him !  He  worked 
on  steadily  and  stupidly,  but  he  was  not  all 
the  time  in  Shelton  Street.  Long-forgotten 
happenings  came  thick  upon  his  memory,  and 
carried  him  away  with  them,  even  "across 
the  wather,"  and  set  him  down,  in  spirit,  in 
the  clean,  sweet  air  and  the  green  and  golden 
shadows  of  an  Irish  village  home. 

"  God  save  us !  I  was  a  betther  mon  in  thim 
days.  Sure  an*  ye'd  niver  know  me  the  day, 
murtherin'  villin  thot  I  am !  A  drunken  ould 
blackguard  of  a  tailor  I  am — Norah  dear,  sor- 
row for  me !  An*  yon  *s' the  purty  child  in  thot 
dirty  hole !   God  save  us  all ! " 

Peter's  words  were  broken  and  his  thoughts 
vague,  yet  he  prayed.  He  would  not  have 
dared  to  call  it  praying,  but  God  heard  it. 
That  loving  ear  of  God !  How  near  to  it  we 
live,  after  all ! 

When  the  night  came,  hot,  stifling,  unclean 
in  its  very  shadows,  Peter  could  not  rest.  The 
usual  noises  maddened  him,  the  usual ,  cries 
shocked  him.  Listening  for  that  little  voice, 
he  heard  it  again  and  again  where  it  was  not ; 
and,  finally,  he  rose  early  and  sat  at  his  win- 
dow, in  the  only  quiet  Shelton  Street  ever 
knew,  watching  the  opposite  house  sunk  in 
dreary  peace.  Poor  old  Peter!  Yet,  hardly 
to  be  pitied  now,  when  the  first  ray  of  promise 


for  his  future  was  piercing  the  darkness  under 
which  he  was  stumbling  to  death  eternal. 

Working  away,  stitching,  pressing,  bending 
over  his  knee,  that  day  Peter  kept  a  close 
watch  all  the  time  on  his  neighbors, — closer 
than  he  had  ever  thought  to  keep  on  anything 
again.  Age  and  poverty  grow  more  and  more 
indifferent  as  they  take  fast  hold.  Hitherto  a 
muttered  growl  of  contempt  had  occasionally 
marked  Peter*s  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  across  the  street  which 
had  better  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Now  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Where  was  the  baby?  Was  she  there? 
Were  they  good  to  her?  He  watched  and 
waited  until  the  answer  came. 

Yes,  she  was  there.  He  saw  her  come 
swaying  and  toddling  to  the  window,  her 
golden  crown  of  curls  bobbing  and  rolling  in 
shining  order,  her  little  white  forehead  and 
dimpled  cheeks  pure  as  the  blossoms  of  his 
own  Irish  vale.  She  was  a  venturesome,  rest- 
less, healthy  little  sprite,  and  he  watched  her 
draw  herself  up  by  those  clinging,  clasping, 
rosy  hands,  until  her  rounded  chin  was  clear 
of  the  low  window-sill,  and  her  eager  little 
face  in  full  view.  Involuntarily  he  leaned  for- 
ward. The  movement  attracted  her,  and  again, 
with  her  jolly  little  cry,  she  loosed  her  hold 
to  stretch  her  hands  toward  him.  The  golden 
head  disappeared  as  she  tumbled — backward 
this  time, — and  a  bitter  wail  broke  on  the  air. 
Something  white  and  swift  swept  toward  her ; 
the  blind  was  drawn  sharply  down,  and  Peter 
was  left  in  loneliness  profound. 

For  two  weeks  the  curious  little  drama  was 
played  on  the  stage  of  Shelton  Street,  with 
slight  variations.  Peter  believed  the  baby  knew 
him  and  sought  to  see  him.  Certain  it  was 
sometime  in  each  day  she  flashed  upon  him, 
always  eager,  always  gurgling  and  laughing 
in  the  merriest  baby  fashion ;  always  hailing 
him — he  tried  to  make  his  presence  evident — 
with  that  little  shout,  and  always  coming  to 
grief  in  her  exit.  There  are  those  who  will 
understand  the  hold  she  took  on  the  heart  of 
the  lonely  old  man,  and  they  will  enter  into 
his  delight  when  once,  for  five  minutes,  he 
caught  her  on  the  doorstep  and  held  her  in 
his  arms,  while  she  slowly  turned  in  h^r  tiny 
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fingers  the  apple  he  gave  her,  and  then,  with 
a  knowing  look,  sunk  her  two  pearls  of  teeth 
to  their  uttermost  in  its  rosy  side.  Her  mother 
came  out  and  snatched  her  from  him,  and 
shook  her  lightly  as  they  disappeared.  But 
she  went,  looking  back  over  her  mother's 
shoulder,  all  unconcerned,  her  lips  still  on  the 
apple  and  her  blue  eyes  glancing  over  it. 

That  very  night  there  were  louder  cries  and 
fiercer  curses  than  ever  at  "the  red  front." 
Toward  morning  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  it, 
and  Peter,  in  the  deepened  slumber  after  wake 
ful  hours,  did  not  hear  the  roll  of  wheels  and 
the  tinkle  of  the  ambulance  bell.  But  when 
he  first  looked  out  on  rising  there  was  the 
baby  on  the  steps,  unwashed,  uncombed,  and 
on  her  tumbled  little  gown  "  a  stain  of  hideous 
dye."  She  was  laughing  as  usual,  and  croon- 
ing to  herself  her  own  morning  hymn ;  but 
before  an  hour  all  Shelton  Street  knew  that 
her  mother  had  been  taken  away,  a  dying 
woman — a  murdered  woman, — victim  of  her 
own  wild  passions  and  the  keen,  swift  knife 
of  her  evil  companij)n. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  baby  ?  No 
one  knew.  When  the  mother  was  dead,  then 
perhaps  something  would  be  done.  So  they 
waited  for  the  mother  to  die. 

A  dirty,  neglected,  lonely  little  thing,  it 
lingered  on.  No  one  watched  it  now.  It  was 
wonderful  that  a  creature  so  helpless  could 
live  so  utterly  uncared  for — except  by  Peter. 
He  had  it  all  to  himself  now.  He  could  carry 
it  across  the  street  when  he  chose,  take  it  to 
his  room,  and  try — poor  old  fellow ! — to  wash 
it,  and  even  to  curl  its  soft  hair.  What  sweet 
reward  he  found  in  its  clinging  hold  on  him, 
in  its  soft  murmurs,  its  gradually  subsiding 
sobs,  its  dawning  smiles,  while  the  tears  still 
stood  m  its  blue  eyes!  And  what  rest  and 
peace  were  his  when  it  dropped  asleep  in  his 
arms  against  the  ragged  shirt  he  had  tried  to 
wash  for  this  very  pillow ! 

But  the  weather  was  growing  cooler,  and 
Peter's  anxieties  grew  with  each  fall  in  the 
thermometer.  The  baby,  too,  was  growing, 
and  was  still  neglected.  She  was  often  hungry, 
and  always  cold  in  her  thin,  short,  summer 
robes.  Except  when  she  was  with  Peter,  she 
was  always  on  the  doorstep, red  and  trembling. 


What  could  he  do?  Work  was  scarce,  he 
was  old — much  older  than  he  should  be,  he 
thought.  Oh,  for  the  lost  years!  Work  as  he 
could  have  done  it  then  would  have  given 
him  plenty  for  his  old  age.  He  could  have 
taken  care  of  her  then.  The  tears  rolled  down 
his  withered  cheeks.  He  never  thought  that 
vf'xth  plenty  he  would  not  have  been  in  Sheltoii 
Street  to  do  for  her  even  the  little  he  could. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  there  was 
an  odd  confusion  in  the  street  that  roused  him 
from  such  a  reverie.  What  did  he  see  on  the 
steps  of  "  the  red  front "  as  he  looked  from 
the  window?  Tall,  straight,  stately  as  a  palm, 
bearing  an  unseen  sceptre  of  kindly  dignity, 
there  stood  a  priest.  Peter  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Who  ever  heard  of  a  priest  in  Shelton 
Street?  No  one  there  ever  called  for  one,  and 
that  he  should  come  unasked !  The  stir  and 
confusion  in  the  very  air  was  proof  enough 
of  the  general  sentiment.  But  Peter  rose  up 
instantly,  all  trembling. 

"  I'll  go  to  him  I  Sure  an'  I  will  thot  I'm  a 
murtherin'  blackguard  of  a  villin,  an'  his 
Riverence  '11  till  me  so ;  but  he'll  see  til  her. 
Mother  ov  God,  be  good  til  us ! " 

With  trembling  hands  and  eager,  Peter 
strove  to  '  make  himself  dacent,'  and  hastened 
down  the  crooked  stairs.  For  a  wonder  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  entry  was 
closed,  and  he  had  to  fumble  with  the  lock  a 
long  time  before  he  could  unfasten  it  in  the 
dark.  When  he  stepped  into  the  street  he 
was  too  late.  A  carriage  which  he  had  not 
seen  was  driving  from  the  pave  a  few  doors 
below,  and  in  it  sat  the  priest,  with  downcast 
eyes.  But  Peter  saw  that  they  were  fixed  on 
the  sleeping  face  and  tangled  curls  of  the  baby. 
She  was  gone  in  those  kind  arms. 

"  God  save  us ! "  exclaimed  Peter,  feintly 
and  sorrowfully.  He  went  up-stairs,  and  sat 
down  again  to  his  stitching.  He  worked  on 
while  there  was  a  ray  of  daylight  But,  oh,  his 
heart  was  heavy  while  he  rejoiced !  He  went 
supperless  to  bed,  he  tossed  all  night  upon  his 
poor  cot,  but  he  rose  with  energy.  He  had 
solved  a  difficulty  in  that  night 

"I'll  find  him,  God  be  praised!  I'll  go  to 
my  duties  til  him,  I  will  thot  Sure  and  the 
face  ov  him's  enough.  I'll  go  wid  me  heart  in 
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me  mouth,  the  saints  be  praised !  He  took  her 
out  ov  black  sin,  an'  she'll  grow  up  like  a  lily, 
the  darlint!    Ill  be  lookin'  for  him  the  day." 

And  with  the  determination  of  old  age 
Peter  started  on  his  search.  He  looked  night 
and  day.  Whenever  he  could  snatch  a  mo- 
ment from  the  poor  labor  that  scarce  kept 
body  and  soul  together,  he  shambled  and 
trotted  in  and  out  of  churches,  up  and  down 
the  streets  around  them.  The  city  was  large, 
the  churches  were  many;  the  priests  were 
treble  the  number  of  the  churches,  and  Peter 
had  no  clue  to  the  one  he  sought  among 
them  all.  Growing  rapidly  older  and  weaker 
and  more  determined,  he  struggled  on,  speak- 
ing his  thoughts  to  no  one.  A  certain  shame 
for  his  neglected  duties,  a  certain  fear  that  if 
he  spoke  some  one  might  persuade  him  from 
his  purpose, — in  short,  the  feeble  workings 
of  an  old,  untutored,  undisciplined  mind  made 
him  keep  all  to  himself,  and  rendered  his 
search  apparently  more  hopeless.  Not  that 
he  ever  faltered  in  his  hope.  He  was  sure  of 
finding  what  he  sought.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  much  in  the  churches — in  the  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  taught  him  prayer. 
It  blessed  him  unspeakably. 

But  the  winter  was  hard  on  old  Peter,  and 
the  icy  streets  and  chill  mud  of  milder  days 
wore  him  out.  His  rambles  grew  shorter  and 
shorter,  but  the  hunger  after  reconciliation 
with  God  increased  with  each  day.  The 
thought  of  the  baby  lingered  with  him,  but  it 
was  less  and  less  an  animating  source  of  his 
search  and  his  desire  to  find  the  priest  who 
had  taken  her.  He  was  nearing  the  time  when 
all  considerations,  all  affections,  all  fancies, 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  a  pure  intention. 

That  time  came.  He  awoke  one  morning, 
broken  in  spirit,  bankrupt  in  energy,  hungry, 
cold,  helpless  and  penniless. 

"Sure  I'll  wait  no  longer.  What  have  I 
wasted  me  time  for,  an'  the  churches  that  close 
foreninst  me,  an'  the  priests  thot's  plinty !  The 
furst  bye  I  see  I'll  sind  for  the  nixt  priest." 

But  "the  furst  bye"  found  the  poor  old 
fellow  lying  speechless  and  motionless.  A 
hurried  consultation,  the  waiting  for  a  i^'iif 
preliminaries,  and  Peter  was  borne  from  the 
Shelton  Street  life  through  the  yawning  doors 


of  the  almshouse  He  was  unconscious,  help- 
less, dead  to  hopes  and  fears;  but  life  was 
not  so  far  gone  that  it  could  not  be  recalled. 
Hours  after,  he  opened  his  dim  eyes  and  gazed 
feebly,  wistfully  around.  But  a  flash  of  exul- 
tation transfigured  his  shrunken  face. 

"God  save  us!  I've  found  him!"  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  so  full  and  clear  it  startled  them  all. 

The  almshouse  chaplain,  stayed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  passage  through  the  ward  by  the 
group  around  the  bed,  had  paused  beside  him, 
and  was  looking  down  kindly  and  pityingly 
on  the  frail  old  form.  He  recognized  the  Irish 
tongue,  dear  to  every  Catholic  heart;  and 
with  the  instinct,  almost  supernatural,  of  his 
class,  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

"Did  you  want  me?"  he  asked,  bending 
low.  "Do  you  know  me?" 

"  Yis,  I  know  yer  Riverence.  God  be  wid 
ye !  Ye  kem  for  the  baby  in  Shelton  Street. 
An'  I've  been  lookin'  the  heart  out  ov  me  iver 
since.  I'm  a  dirty  ould  murtherin'  blackguard, 
thot  I  am!  But  sure  I've  found  ye.  Oh, 
Mother  ov  God,  ye've  beeo  thot  good  to  me ! " 

The  old  voice  was  broken  with  tears  as  well 
as  pain;  the  thin,  knotted,  toil-stained  hands 
clasped  themselves  feebly  in  such  thanksgiv- 
ing as  the  almshouse  priest  alone  sees, — the 
thanksgiving  of  a  forlorn  soul  which  has 
nothing,  literally  nothing,  but  upon  which 
God  opens  His  hand  to  bestow  everything. 

"  Thank  God  indeed  that  you  have  found 
me  in  time!"  said  the  priest. 

In  time!  Ah,  God  be  thanked  by  every 
faithful  heart  that  so  often,  so  often,  there  is 
time, — that  His  priests  are  by  the  wayside,  in 
the  prison,  in  the  poor-house,  on  the  scaffold! 
And  there  is  time  while  th^re  is  life.  We  grieve 
for  those  to  whom  he  comes  too  late:  let  us 
be  fervently  thankful  and  filled  with  rejoicing 
for  those  to  whom  he  comes  in  time.  For 
God  sends  him. 

Peter  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  his 
sins,  of  his  late  repentance  and  of  the  baby 
hand  that  had  led  him  to  it,  of  lys  search  and 
of  its  ending.  The  priest  rose  at  last  to  leave 
him,  resting  peacefully. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  niver  see  yer  Riverence 
again.  The  mom 'II  find  me  away.  It's  a  good 
thing,  too;  for  I'm  only  fit  for  Purgatory.  An' 
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God  be  thanked  for  thot  much!  Me  blissin' 
on  ye, — foriver  an'  iver  me  blissin'  on  ye!  An' 
on  the  baby,  the  purty  little  dear!  Whin  they 
sind  the  night,  yer  Riverence,  ye'll  come  to 
me?  But  I'll  not  be  able  to  thank  ye  thin. 
God  bliss  yer  Riverence!" 

There  was  a  feeble  effort  to  lift  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  in  salute,  but  it  failed.  He  could 
only  cross  the  worn  hands  on  his  breast,  and 
with  a  smile  that  was  even  joyous  Peter 
Dougherty  was  gone  from  the  world  of 
Shelton  Street  forever. 

The  daily  steps  of  a  priest  are  hedged  about 
with  a  crowd  of  witnesses  and  endless  conse- 
quences. Unknowingly  the  almshouse  priest, 
fulfilling  the  last  entreaties  of  the  poor  soul 
he  had  helped  to  die  in  penitent  peace  where 
her  sins  had  left  her,  was  lifted  up  as  a  beacon- 
light  for  the  safe  guiding  of  another  and  less 
guilty  soul, — lifted  up  from  the  steps  of  "the 
red  front." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  "Ave  Maria"  is  accused  of  being  too 
reticent  in  its  promises  for  each  year,  and  some- 
times praised  for  doing  more  than  it  promises.  It 
proposes  now  to  do  something  not  set  down  in  its 
prospectus.  A  series  of  lay  sermons  for  the  Sun- 
days in  Lent  will  begin  next  week.  The  author 
of  them,  while  not  pretending  to  teach  theology, 
will  endeavor  to  apply  the  teachings  of  those  who 
have  that  right  to  everyday  life.  And  he  will  look  at 
everyday  life  from  a  layman's  point  of  view.  De- 
prived of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  he  will  have, 
as  compensation,  more  freedom  of  manner  than 
those  who  speak  authoritatively.  He,  therefore, 
will  suggest  rather  than  teach ;  he  will  be  a  lector, 
assisting  perhaps  a  little  in  making  known  some 
priestly  utterances, —  in  other  words,  in  helping 
other  laymen  to  meditate  on  what  they  might 
forget. 

Archbishop  Gross  does  not  look  lightly  on  the 
habit  of  attending  the  theatre,  public  balls, 'and 
parties  during  Lent.  In  a  pastoral  letter  pub- 
lishing the  rules  and  regulations  for  its  observance 
he  characteriz  s  as  scandalous  the  conduct  of 
those  who  indulge  in  public  amusements  during 
the  holy  season,  "when,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Bride  of  Christ,  so  many  of  her  children  are 
doing  severe   works   of  penance."    His  Grace 


reserves  to  himself  the  absolution  of  all  those 
who  shall  assist  at  a  public  ball. 

There  is  still  another  pwint  in  this  pastoral 
letter  which  deserves  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  very 
common  for  those  whose  health  or  circumstances 
of  life  prevent  them  from  keeping  I/?nt,  to  dis- 
pense themselves  with  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  at  this  holy  season.  The  Archbishop " 
has  a  few  w  ords  of  exhortation  for  such  among  his 
flock,  and  what  he  says  can  not  be  too  widely 
published : 

"  Let  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  observe  the 
strict  law  of  fasting  do  some  penance,  by  denying 
themselves  many  little  luxuries  and  comforts  which 
can  be  dispensed  with  without  endangering  health. 
To  works  of  penance  let  us  add  prayer.  How  many 
might  daily,  during  the  season  of  Lent,  assist  at  the 
Holy  Mass,  recite  the  Holy  Rosary,  or  make  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross ! " 

Last  week  we  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
chronicling  the  conversion  shortly  before  his 
death  of  the  brave  General  Hunt,  who  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
chief  artillery  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Now  we  have 
a  confirmation  of  the  reported  conversion  of 
General  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  who  was  the  rank- 
ing cavalry  officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  and 
whose  bravery  and  dash  are  likened  to  the  grand 
soldierly  qualities  of  General  Sheridan.  General 
Wheeler's  partiality  to  the  Church  was  known 
and  commented  upon  during  the  war.  The  funeral 
of  the  Federal  General,  and  the  impressive  words 
spoken  on  that  occasion  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  his 
entering  the  Fold. 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Signer 
del  Riso  has  at  length  been  explained.  It  seems 
that  the  latter's  limited  knowledge  of  English 
misled  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  propose  that 
the  Roman  Question  shoiild  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration ;  what  he  did  say  was,  as  is  usual  with  that 
astute  statesman  when  he  writes  to  strangers,  en- 
tirely non-committal. 

The  new  Cardinals  are  Dusmet,  d'Annibale, 
and  Macchi.  Their  lives  may  be  briefly  sketched 
as  follows :  Cardmal  Dusmet  (Cardinal  Priest)  was 
born  at  Palermo  in  i8i8.  Atter  his  studies  at  the 
Gregorian  University  he  entered  the  Benedictine 
Older  at  Monte  Cassino,  was  preconized  Arch- 
bishop of  Catania  in  1867,  and  worked  for  the 
return  of  all  the  Benedictines  in  Sicily  to  the 
primitive  observance.   His  success  induced  Leo 
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XIII.  to  entrust  him  with  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  St.  Anselm  in  Rome.  Cardinal  Dusmet 
devoted  himself  signally  to  the  sufferers  in  the 
cholera  time  at  Palermo.  He  has  passed  his 
whole  life  in  the  severest  simplicity  and  self-renun- 
ciation. Cardinal  d'Annibale  (Cardinal  Priest) 
was  bom  in  the  Abruzzi  in  18 15.  After  serving  his 
bishop  as  Vicar-General  he  was  appointed  titular 
Bishop  of  Carista  and  Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works.  Car- 
dinal Macchi  (Cardinal  Deacon)  comes  of  a  family 
of  noble  rank,  and  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1832. 
After  prolonged  theological  studies  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  offices  in  the  Vatican,  the  highest  being 
the  post  of  Majordomo  and  Prefect  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Palaces. 

On  March  15  the  American  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  will  reach  Rome,  when  the  Holy 
Father  will  give  the  members  a  private  audience. 
They  will — if  it  be  possible  to  follow  their  itinerary 
exactly — then  depart  for  Naples,  reaching  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  on  April  2.  Among  the  pilgrims 
are  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  Wigger  and  Rade- 
macher;  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Seton;  the  Very 
Rev.  John  F.  Fierens,  Portland,  Oregon;  and 
other  priests  and  laymen.  The  Very  Rev.  Father 
Vassani,  O.  S.  F.,  is  the  guide  and  director  of  the 
pilgrimage. 

The  death  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Pitra, 
which  occurred  recently,  recalls  the  letter  written 
by  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  fixing  the  status  of  the  Catholic  press.  Car- 
dinal Pjtra,  who  was  a  French  Benedictine,  full 
of  fervor,  zeal,  and  the  fire  of  combat,  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  press.  He  held  the  same  views 
as  Louis  Veuillot  and  Mc Master  on  the  subject — 
that  the  Catholic  press,  in  strong  hands,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  criticise  the  action  of  bishops  and 
to  accuse  them  of — to  put  it  mildly — over-pru- 
dence. Cardinal  Pitra  subsidized  a  paper  in  Rome 
which  was  seized  several  times  by  the  police.  Leo 
XIII.  did  not  approve  of  the  course  of  his  journal, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  the  Pope, 
without  departing  in  any  way  from  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Catholic  press,  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  limi- 
tations of  its  criticism.  Cardinal  Pitra  submitted 
reverently,  and  remained  high  in  favor  with  the 
Holy  Father.  

The  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  or  "Pontifical  An- 
nual," for  the  year  1889  has  just  appeared,  and 
contains  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  prog- 


ress of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  XIII.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  have 
been  erected  one  new  patriarchal  see  (in  the 
East  Indies) ;  twelve  archiepiscopal  sees,  besides 
twelve  bishoprics  that  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
archbishoprics,  and  fifty-eight  new  episcopal  sees. 
There  have  also  been  established  one  new  apos- 
tolic delegation  and  thirty-one  apostolic  vicari- 
ates in  addition  to  six  apostolic  prefectures  that 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  vicariates,  and 
twelve  new  apostolic  prefectures. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  boutid 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xlil,  $. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Lane,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Visitation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Murphy,  assistant  priest  at  Early,  Iowa,  who  departed 
this  life  last  month. 

Sister  M.  Cecilia,  of  the  Visitation  Convent,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  who  calmly  went  to  her  reward  on  the  21st 
ult. — A  life  of  Christian  virtues  in  the  world,  an  edify- 
ing career  in  the  cloister,  crowned  by  a  saintly  death. 

Mrs.  Anna  Callan,  who  passed  away  on  the  15th 
ult.,  at  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 

Mr.  John  R.  Furlong,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
in  Boston  on  the  27th  of  January. 

Mrs.  Mary  McGlynn,  a  fervent  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  calmly  breathed  her  last  in  Chicago,  111., 
on  the  28th  of  January. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Garrity,  whose  precious  death,  in 
the  seventy- seventh  year  of  her  age,  took  place  on 
the  14th  ult ,  in  the  same  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Hayden,  whose  exemplary  Christian  life  was 
brought  to  an  unexpected  close  on  the  15th  ult.,  at 
Callan,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Mrs.  L.  McManus,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  was  called 
to  the  reward  of  her  virtuous  life  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mr.  John  Clune.of  El  Paso,  Texas ;  Martin  A.  Fahey, 
Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Anne  Mohan,  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Anderson,  Mr.  John  Flood,  Mrs.  Margaret 
O'Kane,  Mr.  Joseph  Munce,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Sullivan, 
and  Miss  Mary  Kane, — all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Thomas  P.  Reidy,  Mrs.  M.  Dutton,  and  Miss  Julia 
Carroll,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Gaughran, 
Clontarf,  Minn. ;  Peter  Carroll,  Dennis  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Murray,  Mr.  Bekkenhuis,  Mr.  John  McGovern,  Mrs. 
Hines,  Mrs.  Kiley,  Joanna  Cox,  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
— all  of  South  Boston,  Mass, ;  Miss  Mary  Carroll, 
Wissahickon,  Pa. ;  Annie  T.  SuUivai^  Humphrey  and 
Mary  Desmond,  San  Jos6,  Cal. ;  John  Shea  and  Mary 
Denver,  Milwaukee, Wis. ;  and  Mrs.  Maria  McGiverin, 
Marengo,  Iowa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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PARTMENT 


The  Terror  of  the  Greeks. 


Whoever  tries  to  separate  truth  from  ro- 
mance in  the  history  of  Venice  has  a  hard 
task ;  for  the  City  of  the  Sea  had  no  historian, 
no  observant  chronicler,  as  Florence  had  in 
Vasari,  to  jot  down  the  daily  happenings,  and 
to  describe  for  us  the  people  who  lived,  toiled 
and  died  on  those  far-away  islands  among  the 
lagoons.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  men  have 
succeeded  in  weaving  a  web  of  reality  out  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  legend  and  song.  But 
when  we  do  verify  one  of  these  stories  of  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Republic  we  grudge  not 
the  price,  so  filled  is  it  with  the  recital  of  deeds 
which  make  the  hearts  of  the  most  careless 
listeners  beat  quicker  as  the  tale  goes  on. 

This  story  of  the  Terror  of  the  Greeks  is 
vouched  for  by  no  less  a  person  than  John 
Ruskin,  the  great  art  critic;  and  that  is  almost 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  really  and 
truly  happened;  for  Ruskin  has  a  way  of  his 
own  of  sifting  the  truths  and  untruths  of  his- 
tory, and  knows  Venice  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  man  living. 

The  first  doge  (and  the  history  of  the  doges 
was  the  history  of  Venice  itself  for  centuries) 
after  the  Orseoli  to  leave  his  name  blazoned 
upon  the  record  of  his  country's  glory  was 
Domenico  Michieli — Michael  of  the  Lord, — 
"a  Catholic  and  brave  man,"  the  record  says; 
"the  servant  oC  God  and  of  St.  Michael." 

At  the  time  when  he  became  doge  Venice 
was  in  a  sorry  plight.  His  predecessor  had 
been  slain  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sub- 
due the  rebellious  city  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia, 
and  everything  in  the  Government  was,  as  we 
would  now  say,  at  loose  ends.  But  Michieli 
set  about  his  new  duties  with  a  stout  heart, 
which  was  soon  to  be  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Almost  the  first  message  which  he,  as  chief 
magistratejTeceived  was  from  the  t^ope,  urging 
him  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Baldwin,  the  French 
Crusader,  second  King  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 


held  prisoner  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  To  the 
Pope  the  captive  had  appealed  in  his  distress; 
and  His  Holiness,  thinking  Venice  better  fitted 
for  the  undertaking  than  any  power  in  his 
jurisdiction,  forwarded  the  letter  to  Michieli. 

We  suspect  that  the  doge  determined  to 
go  from  the  very  moment  he  read  the  papaj 
message,  and  saw  the  standard,  imprinted 
with  the  image  of  St.  Peter,  which  came  with 
it.  However,  he  called  the  people  together  in 
the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  and  after  Mass 
the  primate  read  the  Pope's  letter,  and  the 
doge  made  a  fiery  speech,  urging  them  to 
declare  for  war  against  the  infidel,  and  to  go 
with  him  to  rescue  Baldwin,  I  wish  there  were 
space  to  tell  you  all  the  ringing  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips.  His  hearers  shouted  and 
wept.  The  enormous  building  was  filled  with 
excited  people,  and  when  he  looked  upon  the 
eager  faces  he  read  in  them  his  answer. 

Then  they  voted,  and  they  voted  for  war. 
Some  tell  us  that  there  were  two  hundred 
ships  in  the  fleet  fitted  out;  some  give  a  lesser 
number,  but  we  are  sure  there  were  many, — 
each  with  its  sails  gaily  painted,  its  prow 
glide  J,  and  its  bright  banners  flying. 

The  fleet  did  not  make  haste,  but  lingered 
on  the  way  to  chastise  some  ancient  enemies, 
and  even  spending  the  entire  winter  at  Corfu. 
Then  came  bad  news :  the  heathen  hosts  were 
in  front  of  Joppa.  The  Venetians,  upon  hearing 
this,  set  all  sail  for  Palestine,  and  before  long 
lay  off  the  coast  in  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
The  sea  battle  was  short  and  terrible:  The 
doge's  own  ship  sunk  that  of  the  Saracen 
admiral.  The  rest  is  easily  told.  The  infidels 
who  survived  were  soon  made  prisoners,  and 
their  ships  became  the  prizes  of  the  assailants. 
The  carnage  was  awful — so  great  that  air  and 
water  were  poisoned,  and  a  pestilence  followed. 

The  doge  pushed  on,  and  knelt  at  the 
Tomb  of  Our  Lord  ori  Christmas  Day.  Then 
there  was  a  consultation.  No  one  could  de- 
cide whether  it  were  better  to  undertake  next 
the  siege  of  Tyre  or  Ascalon;  so  the  two 
names  were  placed  in  a  sacred  vessel  upon 
the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  a  little  child  drew  from  it  the  slip  on 
which  was  written  "Tyre."  That  settled  the 
matter.  The  French  Crusaders  by  land  and 
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their  Venetian  allies  by  water  laid  siege  to 
that  famous  old  city  named  Queen  of  the 
Treasures  of  the  Sea,  and  apparently  uncon- 
querable. Two  incidents  of  this  siege  are  too 
quaint  to  go  unnoticed. 

The  Crusaders  at  one  time  during  its  prog- 
ress heard  that  the  Venetians,  scared  by  a 
report  that  the  King  of  Damascus  was  com- 
ing with  reinforcements  to  Tyre,  were  about 
to  desert  and  set  sail  for  home.  The  doge  was 
told  of  this.  "No,"  he  said," I  don't  think 
they  will " ;  and  so  ordered  a  plank  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  each  ship.  These  planks, 
with  the  sails  and  rudders,  were  taken  to  the 
French  camp  with  an  indignant  message  from 
the  doge,  and  an  assurance  that  the  Venetians 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  running  away. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  siege,  which  lasted 
four  months,  the  assailants  caught  a  carrier- 
pigeon,  which  was  flying  to  the  Tyrians  with 
a  message  bidding  them  to  take  courage,  that 
relief  was  coming.  The  Venetians  changed 
the  message  for  one  yery  different,  then  freed 
the  bird  again.  This  hastened  the  end,  the 
besieged  losing  all  courage  when  they  read 
the  disheartening  little  paper  tied  under  the 
pigeon's  wing.  And  so  Tyre  fell,  and  one  day 
in  July  the  royal  standard  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  banner  of  St  Mark  floated  side  by  side 
from  the  highest  tower  of  the  ancient  city. 

When  the  doge's  fleet  left  for  Venice  it 
bore  many  treasures,  but  none  more  precious 
than  a  great  stone  from  Tyre,  said  to  be  the 
one  upon  which  Our  Lord  once  sat  to  rest. 
This  they  carried  to  the  Cathedral  of  their 
dear  St.  Mark,  where  it  forms  the  altar  in  one 
of  the  chapels  to  this  day. 

A  sketch  of  Michieli  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  leather  coinage 
struck  off  by  command  of  the  doge  when  there 
was  no  more  gold  wherewith  to  pay  his  sol- 
diers. The  pieces  of  leather  were  stamped  with 
his  arms,  and  for  every  one  a  golden  zechin 
was  given  when  they  were  at  home  again. 

But  before  the  home- going,  while  the 
Venetians  were  hammering  away  at  Tyre,  the 
Greek  Emperor  of  Byzantium  was  laying 
waste  the  doge's  colonies  in  Dalmatia  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  for  this 
reason  Michieli  did  not  hurry,  great  as  must 


have  been  his  desire  to  see  his  home  and 
friends  again,  but  stopped  on  the  way  to  re- 
capture his  cities  and  his  islands,  and  punish 
the  Greeks  as  they  deserved. 

Then,  after  three  long  years,  he  sailed  into 
Venice  again,  and  again  in  the  Cathedral  the 
people  swarmed  to  do  him  honor,  and  to  hear 
,  what  he  had  brought  them  in  his  ships  with 
the  painted  sails — jewels,  silks,  embroideries, 
and,  better  than  all,  the  bodies  of  two  saints, 
and  the  sacred  stone  from  the  gates  of  Tyre. 

Michieli  reigned  in  peace  for  a  few  years 
after  that,  and  then,  tired  with  his  earthly  hon- 
ors, he  laid  them  down  and  became  a  monk 
on  the  Island  of  St.  George.  He  lived  but  a 
few  months  after  taking  the  vows  of  a  relig- 
ious. They  buried  him  behind  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  of  his  convent,  and  there  you  may  still 
read  his  epitaph  if  you  go  before  the  oozing, 
salty  dampness  has  quite  destroyed  it.  It  be- 
gins, "Here  lies  the  Terror  of  the  Greeks"; 
and  eftds,  "  Whosoever  thou  art  who  comest 
to  behold  this  tomb  of  his,  bow  thyself  down 
before  God  because  of  him." 

The  Michieli  family  flourishes  to  this  day 
in  Venice,  and  its  members  bear  upon  their 
coat  of  arms  the  symbol  of  the  leather  coins 
which  the  soldiers  received  from  the  servant 
of  God  and  of  St.  Michael.        Francesca 


A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean;  or.  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY   MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XVII. — "Through  the  Long  Night." 
The  boys  rushed  to  Mr  Richards,  dragging 
him  into  the  w^mest  place  in  the  circle.  He 
looked  around  gratefully,  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  as  if  to  rest,  and  then  spoke. 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again,"  he 
said.  "  My  disabled  arm  left  me  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  after  the  boat  upset. 
I  was  tossed  and  battered  among  them  until 
I  think  I  must  have  fainted.  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  lay  on  the  sand,  half  conscious, 
suffering,  cold,  wet,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the 
light  of  your  fire,  and  I  crawled  toward  it. 
You  can  imagine  how  glad  I  am  to  find  you." 
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"And  how  glad  we  are!"  cried  Dick. 

"But  the  sailors! — poor  fellows!" 
He  said  no  more.  They  all  understood  what 
he  meant. 

Dick,  Jimmy,  Elizabeth,  Tom,  and  Lucy 
felt  almost  cheerful,  —  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Richards  seemed  to  mean  that  they  were  not 
■tterly  deserted,  after  all.  But  Elise  crouched 
near  the  fire,  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
arms,  sobbing  at  intervals.  Bernard  found  her 
example  infectious.  He  turned  away  from  Mr. 
Richards  gloomily. 

It  soon  became  plain  that  Mr.  Richards 
was  suffering.  His  usually  ruddy  face  was  pale 
as  death.  His  hair  and  long  beard,  dripping 
with  water,  added  to  the  wretchedness  of  his 
appearance.  He  breathed  heavily. 

Elizabeth  watched  him  anxiously.  She  had 
often  imagined  herself  in  some  similar  posi 
tion.  She  had,  after  reading  a  novel,  imagined 
herself  ministering  to  the  sick,  of  course  with 
the  approbation  of  a  number  of  admiring  peo- 
ple. She  had  fancied  herself  in  a  great  battle ; 
she  had  skilfully  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
dying  soldiers,  and  had  saved  many  lives  by 
her  heroic  and  skilful  treatment  But,  although 
she  saw  that  Mr.  Richards  was  suffering  from 
his  injured  arm,  she  felt  herself  powerless  to 
help  him.  How  she  wished  that,  instead  of 
novel- reading  and  dreaming,  she  had  learned 
to  be  useful ! 

But  Elise,  the  strong,  the  heroine  of  a 
hundred  imaginary  adventures! — surely  she 
could  help  Mr.  Richards.  She  went  to  Elise 
and  whispered  to  her. 

"I  don't  care!"  said  Elise.  "I  have  too 
much  to' think  of  to  bother  myself  about  any- 
body just  now.  My  seal-skin  sack  is  gone — " 

"A  mermaid  is  probably  wearing  it  now," 
put  in  Dick,  maliciously. 

"  Everything  I  cared  for  is  gone !  We  shall 
aever  get  home — never!  Let  Mr.  Richards 
take  care  of  himself  Where's  your  Jimmy 
Brogan  ?    Can't  he  make  himself  useful  ?  " 

Jimmy  overheard  her;  he  did  not  quite 
understand.  Elizabeth  turned  to  him  in  shame 
and  distress. 

"O  Jimmy!"  she  said, " don't  you  see  how 
Mr.  Richards  is  suffering?  And  I  can't  help 
Kim ;  I  don't  know  how." 


Jimmy  approached  Mr.  Richards, and  asked 
permission  to  look  at  his  arm.  Mr.  Richards 
smiled,  but  let  Jimmy  cut  away  his  sleeve  with 
a  penknife. 

"  I  don't  think  you  can  do  me  much  good, 
my  boy,"  he  said;  ''but  you  can  not  make  mc 
suffer  much  more  than  I  am  suffering  now." 

Jimmy  carefully  examined  the  arm.  It  was 
broken  just  below  the  elbow.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  with  a  steady  glow.  Jimmy 
hesitated ;  finally  he  said : 

"I  can  set  this  arm,  Mr.  Richards,  I  think, 
if  you  will  let  me.  My  arm  was  broken  once. 
Buttercup — one  of  our  cows — kicked  me.  I 
watched  the  doctor.  And,  oh,  how  it  hurt ! 
If  you  don't  mind  letting  me  try — " 

"  Try  by  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Richards,  with 
a  groan.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  my  legs  were 
broken  too,  they  are  so  bruised  and  battered." 

Jimmy  said  a  short  prayer  to  himself  He 
looked  for  two  flat  pieces  of  wood.  With 
Dick's  help  he  found  two  shingle-like  pieces. 
Then  he  asked  for  some  strong  muslin  or 
linen.  Elizabeth  had  plenty  in  her  satchel, 
which  had  been  strapped  tightly  around  her 
waist  when  she  entered  the  boat. 

When  Dick  saw  how  deftly  Jimmy  'set 
about  making  his  arrangements  he  envied 
him.  He  felt  helpless  beside  him.  He  knew  that 
he  could  read  a  little  in  his  Latin  books,  and 
Jimmy  could  not.  He  had  gone  to  idancing- 
school;  he  had  more  refined  manners  than 
Jimmy.  People  in  Thomydale  had  always 
been  very  polite  to  Dick  MacCarthy ;  but 
they  had  said  "  only  Jimmy  Brogan ! "  Dick 
and  Elizabeth  had  been  invited  to  all  the 
young  folks'  parties,  but  nobody  except  Fa- 
ther Reardon  had  taken  any  interest  in  Jimmy. 
But  here  was  Jimmy  able  to  do  things  which 
Dick  felt  he  ouglit  to  be  able  to  do.  Why  was 
it  he  was  not? 

He  asked  Elizabeth  this  question  in  an 
undertone.  Elizabeth  could  not  answer  it. 

"  I  know ! "  said  Tom.   *'  You  have  never 
watched  anything  to  see  how 
Jimmy  has.   He  has  used  hi 
eyes,  and  you  haven't." 

Dick  admitted  that  then 
thing  in  this ;  but  he  said  t 
principal   reason  was  that 
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learn  the  chief  lesson  of  education,  which  is 
how  to  help  others — hovv  to  be  unselfish.  He 
and  Elizabeth  and  Elise  and  Bernard  had 
been  so  intent  on  their  own  amusements  that 
they  had  given  no  thought  to  what  did  not 
immediately  concern  themselves. 

Dick  forgot  his  regrets  in  the  necessity  of 
helping  Jimmy.  Under  Jimmy's  directions,  he 
assisted  him  in  suddenly  pulling  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' arm  to  its  full  length.  Mr.  Richards  shut 
his  teeth  tight,  but  manfully  bore  the  ordeal 
with  an  expression  of  agony  on .  his  face.  A 
sharp,  snapping  noise  assured  Jimmy  that  the 
bone  had  closed  together ;  he  hastened  at  once 
to  apply  the  rough  splints  and  to  bind  them 
tightly — the  arm  between  them  —  with  the 
linen  bands  which  Elizabeth  had  industriously 
made  at  his  request. 

Mr.  Richards  was  much  relieved.  He 
warmly  thanked  Jimmy.'  It  gave  him  new 
strength  to  know  that  his  arm  was  not  useless 
for  life.  He  fell  asleep.  Elizabeth,  Lucy,  and 
Tom  followed  his  exaqiple.  Bernard  and  the 
other  two  big  boys  took  turns  through  the 
night  in  keeping. up  the  fire. 

Dick  kept  himself  awake  during  his  watch 
by  softly  whistling  the  old  Welsh  air,  Ayr  Hyd 
y  Nos, — "Though  the  Long  Night."  He  had 
heard  it  somewhere,  and  it  seemed  very  ap- 
propriate. Jimmy  said  his  Rosary, and  Bernard 
cried  silently  at  intervals.  Elise  lay  crouched 
in  the  corner.  The  only  sound  heard  was  the 
constant  fall  of  the  waves  on  the  beach.  What 
would  the  morning  bring?  Were  they  to 
starve  on  this  strip  of  sand  and  rock? 

These  questions,  running  through  Dick's 
mind,  almost  maddened  him.  Oh,  for  the 
light!  Oh,  for  the  morning!  And  then,  to  save 
himself  from  thinking,  he  began  to  whistle, 
Ayr  Hyd y  Nos, — "Through  the  long  night, 
through  the  long  night." 

At  last  a  pale  light  shone  over  the  sea.  It 
became  a  burning  red  streak;  and  theft  the 
sun  arose,  a  ball  of  fire,  glorious,  brilliant.  The 
fire  had  sunk  low.  Its  light  was  not  needed 
now.  The  earth  was  all  ablaze  with  the  new 
light,  and  a  thousand  rubies  blazed  over  all 
the  ^sea.  ■ 

T6m  was  the  first  to  open  his  eyes.  'Oh, 
dear !  **  he  said,  with  a  look  on  his  face  which 


made    Dick  laugh  in  spite  of  himself ;  "  I 
thought  breakfast  was  ready ! " 

With  a  pang  Dick  faced  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  no  breakfast  He  made  himself  very 
unhappy  about  it.  The  sand,  the  sea,  the  rocks, 
— how  could  beefsteak  and  fried  potatoes  and 
hot  rolls  and  coffee  come  out  of  the  sea  and 
the  sand  and  the  rocks?  And  Dick  could 
not  imagine  a  breakfast  without  these  things. 
Tom  became  rueful  enough  when  he  realized 
the  truth.  Elise  awoke  and  made  the  state  of 
afifairs  worse. 

"  No  breakfast!  If  I  were  a  boy,  instead  of 
being  a  poor,  helpless  girl,  I'd  not  sit  there 
like  a  fool!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  Ber- 
nard. "I'd  go  and  find  something  to  eat. 
Surely  you  might  get  a  little  fruit  and  find 
some  coffee  somewhere.  There's  always  coffee 
to  be  had  if  you  know  where  to  find  it.  Don't 
tell  me,  you  stupid  creature,  that  we  are  on  a 
desert  island!    There  must  be  something." 

Bernard  was  unable  to  defend  himself 
again.^it  this  onslaught.  He  hung  his  head 
gloomily. 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  Elise,"  said  Elizabeth, 
gently.  "  The  boys  are  doing  their  best.  Don't 
you  see  you  are  discouraging  Bernard  ?  " 

"  Nonsense! "  cried  Elise.  "Who  encourages 
fne?  Look  at  my  clothes,  dried  and  pickled 
in  sea- water.  I'm  a  nice-looking  object!  If 
Dick  had  not  undertaken  to  steer  we  should 
not  be  here  now,  starving." 

Dick  took  no  notice  6f  this  unkind  and 
untrue  speech.  Elizabeth  wondered  where  the 
refined  Thorndyke  manner  was  now. 

"And  your  Jimmy  Brogan? — where  is  he 
now?"  continued  Elise.  " Gone,  of  c6urse.  I 
suppose  he  is  lying  under  a  tree  somewhere, 
eating  his  breakfast  comfoi  tably ." 

Dick  and  Tom  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  absurdity  of  this. 

At  this  moment  Jimmy  bounded  into  the 
circle.  He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  number 
of  what  looked  like  stones,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  He  laughed  at  the  surprise  of 
the  party,  saying,  "  There  are  plenty  of  clams 
on  the  beach.  We  shall  not  die  as  long  as  we 
can  have  roast  clams.  And  it's  Friday, too; 
so  they  are  just  what  we  want " 
(to  be  continued.) 
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Love's  Freedom. 


BY    MARION    MUIR   RICHARDSON. 


lyHE  burdened  years,  by  thousands,  rolled  away 
^  Wherein,  apart,  the  great  All-Father  saw 
His  wayward  sons,  in  stormy  currents  draw 
From  their  first  home  beside  the  rising  day 
To  colder  vales, ringed  round  with  peaks  where  lay 
The  virgin  white  of  snows  that  never  thaw; 
And  lose  the  guide  He  gave — one  lamp  of  Law, 
That  shed  on  Judah's  wastes  its  lonely  ray. 

But  life  was  dark,  in  spite  of  Law,  .till  Love 
Took  up  the  lamp,  and  in  His  mighty  hands 
It  brightened,  broadened,  like  the  sun  above, 
Through  the  dim  reaches  of  despairing  lands. 
And  Love  cried  out:   "Man,  thine  infirmity 
I  come  to  share,  tha't  I  may  set  thee  free ! ' ' 


The  Apostle  of  Ireland. 


ilHlLE  we  joyfully  recognize  our 
Ble.ssed  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  as  the  Patroness  of  the 
United  States,  we  love  to  honor  in  a  special 
manner  those  heroic  saints  and  martyrs  to 
whom  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  are  in 
debted  for  the  priceless  blessings  of  faith ;  and 
ever,  as  their  festivals  roll  round,  we  delight 
to  venerate  them  as  best  we  may,  and  to  testify 
our  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  worthy 
followers  of  those  great  saints  of  the  olden 
time,  who,  true  to  the  faith  given  them,  have 
come  in  their  turn  across  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic  to  evangelize  the  New  World. 


If  at  the  recollection  of  the  brave  Spanish 
fleets  whose  Catholic  crews  peopled  the 
Southern  everglades, — of  the  daring  English- 
man and  chivalrous  Frenchman  spreading  the 
love  of  Mary,  with  the  true  faith,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  and  down  the  immense 
Mississippi  Valley, — and  of  the  phalanx  of 
bold  Germans  sounding  the  praises  of  the 
Mother  of  God  over  the  vast  green  prairies 
of  the  West, — we  think  of  and  invoke  the 
patrons  of  their  fatherland  —  St.  James,  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Remi,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustin, 
and  St.  Boniface, — surely  we  could  not  forget 
St.  Patrick,  the  devotion  and  gratitude  of 
whose  warm-  hearted,  impulsive  children  have 
almost  made  him  a  national  American  sainl 

How  different  from  secular  biography  are 
the  lives  of  God's  canonized  ones !  Who,  for 
instance,  ever  dreams  of  keeping  the  anniver- 
sary of  any  of  the  great  men  of  other  nations 
who  passed  away  from  their  scene  of  action 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago?  Their  lives  at 
best  are  regarded  as  mere  literary  or  antiqua- 
rian curiosities.  But  the  lives  of  the  blessed 
saints  of  God  never  grow  out  of  date;  and 
here  as  in  Ireland,  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  fifth,  St. 
Patrick's  spiritual  children  may  truly  sing: 

"He  hath  been  to  us  light  when  earth's  lights  were 
all  set, 

For  the  glories  of  faith  they  can  never  decay ; 
And  the  best  of  our  glories  is  bright  with  us  yet, 

In  the  faith  and  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick's  Day." 

Of  the  early  life  of  St.  Patrick  but  little  is 
known.  He  tells  us  himself  in  his  "  Confes- 
sions "  that  he  was  a  Breton  and  a  Roman  of 
good  family,  born  at  Bonaven  Tabemiae,  but 
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the  exact  locality  of  this  place  is  disputed  by 
different  authors.  Yet,  whether  it  was  in  Scot- 
land or  Brittany  matters  but  little,  since  it  was 
not  the  place  of  his  birth  but  the  land  of  his 
adoption  that  he  enriched  with  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Heaven. 

St.  Patrick's  authentic  history  begins  with 
his  captivity  and  slavery ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  in  the  fact  that  from 
the  first  he  comes  before  us  as  a  representative 
of  that  crucified  life  which  has  so  specially 
distinguished  the  Church  which  he  founded 
and  still  inspires  and  governs.*  More  than 
fourteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  on  since 
he  began  the  work  of  his  apostolate,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  the  brave  and  faithful  people  to 
whom  he  brought  the  all-saving  light  of  faith 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  of  trials  and 
persecutions  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Truly  the  life  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  her  people  has  been  prefigured  in  the 
early  years  of  her  apostle. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  St.  Patrick  was 
taken  captive  and  brought  to  Ireland,  where 
he  endured  great  privations  and  sufferings, 
from  hunger,  nakedness,  and  the  severity 
of  the  season  as  he  guarded  his  master's 
flocks  amid  the  frosts  of  winter;  but  God 
sustained  him,  and  prepared  him  by  these 
rude  trials  for  the  labors  of  his  coming  apos- 
tolate. Even  at  this  tender  age,  when  deprived 
of  all  Christian  companionship,  he  sanctified 
himself  by  almost  uninterrupted  prayer,  med- 
itations, fastings,  and  so  faithful  an  obedience 
that,  in  spite  of  the  rude  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  captors,  he  earned  from  them  the 
title  of  the  "gentle  and  peaceful  servant." 

At  the  end  of  six  years  of  most  painful 
slavery  he  made  his  escape — an  angel  having 
appeared  in  a  vision  and  told  him  to  fly, — and 
after  many  wanderings  he  was  again  taken 
captive  by  the  Picts,  who  sold  him  to  the  Gauls ; 
but  on  this  occasion  his  servitude  lasted  only 
two  months.  On  his  release  he  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  gave  him  the  tonsure  and  religious  habit, 
carefully  training  him  in  science  and  virtue 
during  four  years. 


*  Father  Morris. 


On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  Patrick 
received  an  order  from  Heaven  itself  to  evan- 
gelize Ireland.  In  a  vision  a  messenger  ap- 
peared to  him  coming  from  that  land,  bearing 
many  letters,  upon  which  were  written  these 
words :  "  The  voice  of  the  Irish."  At  the  same 
moment  he  seemed  to  hear,  from  the  same 
direction,  plaintive  and  touching  voices  crying 
in  unison,  "  We  beseech  you,  O  holy  young 
man,  to  come  and  dwell  again  among  us ! " 
His  heart  was  deeply  moved,  and  he  resolved 
to  prepare  himself  for  so  high  a  mission  by 
visiting  holy  places  and  conversing  with  pious 
and  learned  nien.  He  became  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paterne,  first  Bishop  of  Vannes.  Then  he 
went  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  faith  and  piety^ 
visiting  on  the  way  the  tomb  of  his  great 
master,  St.  Martin. 

In  Rome  he  applied  himself  most  diligently 
to  studying  the  Christian  mysteries  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  Then,  as  St.  Jerome  relates 
of  Fabiola,  he  wished  to  visit  all  the  islands 
and  neighboring  solitudes  that  were  peopled 
with  holy  religious.  He  spent  eight  years  in 
these  pilgrimages,  after  which  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre,  with  whom  he  remained  eighteen 
years,  strengthening  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  practice  of 
virtue.  At  the  end  of  this  time  St.  Germain 
advised  him  to  commence  his  apostolate  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  sent  him  back  to  Rome 
with  letters  of  recommendation.  Pope  Celes- 
tine  received  him  with  joy,  appointing  him 
Archbishop  of  Hibernia,  and,  enriching  him 
with  his  prayers  and  blessings,  sent  him  to 
what  then  seemed  a  far-distant  island.  As 
there  is  no  record  of  the  event  of  his  conse- 
cration, some  modem  writers  have  denied  the 
truth  of  his  Roman  mission,  and  have  asserted 
that  St.  Patrick  started  for  Ireland  on  his  own 
account,  and  set  up  a  church  for  himself.  Th{» 
view  has  been  recently  advanced  by  a  writer 
in  one  of  our  magazines.  On  this  point  Father 
Morris  well  observes :  * 

"  The  fact  that  St.  Patrick  founded  a  Church 
whose  faith  has  never  failed  is  one  of  those 
proofs  of  union  with  the  See  of  Rome  which 
in  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  dispenses  with  all 
need  of  other  evidence.   Stability,  and  that 
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growth  which  unites  one  generation  with 
another,  is  the  undisputed  appanage- of  Cath- 
olic faith.  Fourteen  centuries  of  perseverance 
have  canonized  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
proved  that  he  communicated  to  Ireland  the 
faith  which  he  received  from  St.  Celestine,  of 
whom  the  author  of  the  'Tripartite'  says: 
'  To  the  comarb  (successor)  of  Peter  belongs 
the  instruction  of  Europe.' . . . 

"An  overwhelming  array  of  ancient  Irish 
writers  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick 
received  his  commission  from  Pope  St.  Celes- 
tine: there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  amongst 
them.  When,  however, we  try  to  trace  the  steps 
of  the  transaction  in  the  pages  of  his  ancient 
biographers,  we  are  embarrassed  by  a  number 
of  details  relating  to  St.  Patrick's  pilgrimages, 
without  dates  or  sequence,  which  appear  to 
have  been  inserted  on  the  principle  that  no 
fragments  should  be  allowed  to  perish.  On 
these  the  antagonists  of  the  Roman  mission 
have  fastened,  with  the  intent  apparently  ot 
increasing  rather  than  of  diminishing  the 
confusion.  On  this  point  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that,  ^  not  exalted  criticism,  it  is  some- 
thing like  common  sense  to  hold  that  St. 
Patrick's  clergy  and  converts  knew  very  well 
how  he  came  to  be  appointed  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were 
certain  to  transmit  the  information  correctly; 
and  if  the  narrative  of  his  consecration,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Todd,  is  in  some  places  '  curi- 
ously lame,'  a  proper  allowance  for  what  he 
styles  '  forgotten  geography,'  and,  we  may 
add,  forgotten  forms  of  ancient  names,  will 
teach  us  more  respect  than  this  writer  shows 
for  such  venerable  curiosities  of  literature."  * 

The  Saint,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  tells  us 
that  he  abandoned  his  family,  selling,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  his  nobility  in  order  to 
civilize  and  save  a  strange  nation  and  extend 
the  glory  of  God  upon  earth.  With  this  chival- 
rous disposition  he  passed  into  Ireland  at  an 
age  when  most  men  of  our  day  would  consider 
their  life  of  active  service  nearly  ended.  With 
the  weight  of  sixty  winters  upon  his  head, 
Patrick  commenced  his  glorious  mission  as 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 


•  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  pp.  98,  109. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  servant 
of  God  in  his  apostolic  career,  or  to  relate 
his  combats  and  triumphs.  In  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  dangers  he  visited  every  part  of 
the  island.  The  influence  of  his  presence 
softened  the  ferocity  of  the  rude  Scots,  and  he 
confounded  the  bards  and  magicians  by  his 
continual  miracles  and  profound  science.  He 
familiarly,  and  as  a  kind  father,  taught  even 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  lower 
classes,  who  were  sunk  into  the  most  shame- 
ful ignorance.  He  founded  more  than  three 
hundred  churches,  consecrated  a  number  of 
bishops,  ordained  more  than  three  thousand 
priests,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
honored  as  saints;  built  many  monasteries 
for  men  and  for  women;  creating,  so  to  speak, 
a  new  Christian  nation. 

During  fifty  or  fifty -two  years  St.  Patrick 
performed  such  innumerable  prodigies  that 
we  could  scarcely  believe  the  record  did 
we  not  remember  that  people  so  barbarous 
could  not  have  been  changed  or  brought  to 
the  faith  save  by  the  testimony  of  miracles. 
By  a  word  he  caused  the  death  of  three 
magicians  who  had  prevented  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel:  one  was  strangled  in 
the  air  by  demons,  another  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  third  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  He 
restored  sight  to  the  blind  and  life  to  the 
dead;  cured  a  multitude  of  .sick;  expelled 
demons  from  the  bodies  of  the  possessed  and 
from  idols;  transported  rocks  that  seemed 
immovable  from  one  place  to  another;  caused 
fountains  of  sparkling  waters  to  gush  forth  in. 
sandy,  arid  places ;  and  the  marvels  of  his 
saintly  life  were  crowned  by  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  island, — from  the  kings  to  the 
lowest  serf,  all  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  he  proclaimed. 

At  an  advanced  age  this  Apostle  wrote  his 
"  Confessions,"  or  abridgment  of  his  life,  in 
order  to  show  the  purity  of  the  motives  that 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
Ireland.  It  displays  the  profound  humility  of 
the  Saint,  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  martyr- 
dom. The  most  touching  pages  it  contains  are 
those  wherein  he  acknowledges  his  faults, — 
one  of  which,  committed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
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he  deplored  with  bitter  tears  until  the  end  of 
his  life ;  yet  the  greater  number  of  souls  would 
consider  it  but  a  venial  offence.  With  the 
same  singleness  of  heart  he  relates  his  temp- 
tations ;  one  of  the  most  painful  was  the  great 
desire  he  felt  to  return  into  Gaul  and  visit  the 
saints  of  his  acquaintance,  but  he  overcame 
this  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  labors ; 
it  was  also  distinctly  revealed  to  him  that 
God's  will  was  for  him  to  remain  in  Ireland. 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  saintly  private 
life  of  such  a  man,  who  recorded  as  a  tempta- 
tion "  the  holy  desire  of  conversing  with  the 
saints,"  should  correspond  with  his  wonder- 
ful public  acts?  Consequently  we  are  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  this  sainted  sexagenarian 
recited  daily  the  entire  Psalter  of  David  and 
many  other  prayers  with  extraordinary  devo- 
tion. The  Roman  Breviary  tells  us  that  he 
adored  God  on  his  knees  three  hundred  times 
a  day.  At  the  recital  of  every  canonical  hour 
he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  one  hundred 
times.  He  divided  the  night  into  three  parts: 
during  the  first  he  recited  one  hundred  psalms; 
the  second  part,  plunged  in  cold  water,  with 
his  hands,  eyes  and  heart  raised  to  Heaven,  he 
recited  the  remaining  fifty  psalms;  the  third 
part  he  devoted  to  a  slight  repose,  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  a  hard  stone. 

When,  crowned  with  years  and  good  works, 
St  Patrick  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  an  angel  from  heaven  announced  to 
him  his  approaching  death.  Since  then  four- 
teen hundred  years  have  passed  away,  and  in 
the  most  distant  lands,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  the  children  of  St.  Patrick 
have  made  his  name  a  familiar  sound. 

"If  the  chain  is  a  long  one  which  binds 
Ireland  to  St.  Patrick,  it  is  unbroken,  and  thus 
the  present  is  the  witness  of  the  past.  Her 
title  of '  Virgin  Ireland,  Island  of  Saints,'  is  a 
summary  of  her  history  for  fourteen  centuries. 
Like  the  lily  amongst  thorns,  she  has  pre- 
served her  fair  name  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
doctrine,  and  purity  has  multiplied  the  chil- 
dren of  faith.  In  our  own  time  a  renewal  of 
that  wonder  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
St.  Bernard  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Millions  have  gone  forth  from  Ireland 
to  plant  the  faith  in  the  New  World,  or  to 


revive  it  in  the  Old.  We  may  estimate  the 
episcopal  sees,  vicariates,  apostolic  delega- 
tions, and  prefectures  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  something  over  a  thousand,  and  at  least  two 
hundred  of  these  are  found  in  nations  using  the 
English  language.  No  hierarchy  of  any  race 
or  language  is  so  numerous,  and  no  other  in- 
creases with  such  prodigious  rapidity.  Pius  IX. 
created  thirty  new  bishoprics  in  the  United 
States  of  America  alone ;  and  when  we  count 
the  number  of  prelates  in  that  country,  and  in 
others  as  well,  who  have  received  their  faith 
itself,  or  their  flocks,  from  St.  Patrick,  we  re- 
alize the  place  held  by  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
in  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  '  In 
the  Vatican  Council,'  writes  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, 'no  saint  had  so  many  mitred  sons  as 
St.  Patrick.*  The  vitality  of  nations,  and  their 
promise  of  an  imperial  future,  is  an  interest- 
ing field  of  speculation ;  and  they  who  forecast 
the  future  by  the  help  of  the  past  will  confess 
that  amongst  the  conditions  for  national 
endurance  there  are  none  which  carry  with 
them  such  promise  as  does  fidelity  to  those 
moral  laws  which  St.  Patrick  so  marvellously 
inculcated  and  established."  * 

These  lines  inculcate  the  great  lesson  which 
this  national  religious  festival  brings  heme  to 
all  Irish  hearts  and  minds — to  preserve  their 
nationality,  the  union  of  their  race;  and  never 
to  swerve  from  the  teachings  of  that  faith  which 
their  forefathers  have  handed  down  pure 
and  unspotted  from  their  apostle  St.  Patrick. 
Other  days  they  may  give  to  the  world,  but  let 
it  ever  be  dear  and  sacred  to  all  Irish  hearts  to 
connect,  constantly  and  faithfully,  St  Patrick's 
Day  with  the  land  of  their  nativity.  May  this 
devotedness  never  swerve  from  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  St.  Patrick  himself — not  merely 
the  firm  belief,  but  the  exact  practice  of  Cath- 
olic faith !  It  is  by  this  alone  that  his  spiritual 
children  spread  a  bright  halo  around  his  name. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  166. 


The  present  moment  is  like  an  ambassador 
who  declares  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  present  moment,  under  whatever  appear- 
ance it  is  manifested,  that  will  sanctify  our 
souls  most  perfectly. 
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by  christian  reid. 

(Conclusion.) 
XXX. 

THE  long  hours  of  that  weary  day  passed 
very  slowly  to  Cecil.  She  was  so  unac- 
customed to  anything  but  the  green  and 
pleasant  paths  of  life  that  the  weight  of  appre- 
hension and  anxiety  now  oppressing  her, 
together  with  that  strange  sense  of  unreality 
inseparable  from  .  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  of  any  kind,  affected  her  very  painfully. 
Everything  which  had  occurred  since  the 
moment  when  she  opened  the  telegram  that 
brought  such  disastrous  news  was  to  her 
memory  vague  and  dream-like.  Grace  Mar- 
riott's shocked  and  sympathetic  looks,  Kath- 
leen's marble- pale  countenance,  the  haggard, 
despairing  face  of  Mrs.  Tyrconnel,  and  the 
difficult  scene  with  her  (she  having  at  first 
been  resolute  to  set  off  at  once  for  Ireland), 
the  drive  to  the  station  and  the  stagnant  hours 
that  followed, — all  stood  as  a  sort  of  back- 
ground to  the  one  torturing  thought  that 
Tyrconnel  was  perhaps  dying — perhaps  dead ! 
Before  leaving  Rome  she  had  suggested  to 
Kathleen  telegraphing  to  the  priest  from 
whom  the  message  had  come,  to  dispatch  in- 
telligence of  Tyrconnel's  condition  to  different 
points  on  their  route;  but  Kathleen  shook 
her  head  decidedly  at  the  proposal. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  If  this  is  to  be 
the  end  of  all  his  efforts — and  it  is  what  I  have 
ever  feared  and  expected, — I  want  a  little  time 
to  try  to  resign  myself  to  God's  will.  I  can 
not  part  with  hope  yet.  Suspense  is  terrible, 
but  not  so  terrible  as  the  certainty  of  despair." 

And  so  in  a  suspense  that  was  all  but  intol- 
erable to  Miss  Lorimer  the  journey  was  made, 
and  not  until  they  reached  Dublin  was  any 
further  information  received. 

It  was  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  leave 
the  boat  that  Cecil  saw  Kathleen  start  for- 
ward and  seize  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  come  on  board  and  was  looking  about 
him,  evidently  in  search  of  some  one,  exclaim- 
ing as  she  did  so, 


"Harry!" 

"  Kathleen ! "  was  the  response  of  the  young 
man,  his  hand  closing  over  hers  with  a  strong 
clasp,  while  he  went  on  in  the  same  breath: 
"Gerald  is  badly  hurt, but  the  doctors  think 
he  will  pull  through  " 

"Thank  God !— thank  God!"  ejaculated 
Kathleen,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  But — O  Harry, 
you  are  not — " 

"  Deceiving  you  ?  Certainly  not,"  he  replied. 
"  How  could  you  imagine  I  would  do  such  a 
cruel  thing!" 

"  You  do  not  look — hopeful." 

"  I  do  not  look  very  cheerful,  I  suppose," 
he  admitted ;  "  because  there  is  still  great  cause 
for  anxiety,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
this  from  you.  Though  the  worst  danger  is 
over,  the  result  is  still  doubtful,  and  must 
remain  so  for  some  days  to  come — until  the 
crisis  of  the  fever  is  passed.  But  I  am  hope- 
ful, I  assure  you;  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
importance,  so  are  the  surgeons.  I  trust  you 
are  not  ill?  You  look  wretchedly." 

"Oh, no!  lam  well." 

"Your  presence  will  be  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible for  Gerald.  He  said  last  night  that  he 
was  afraid  you  were  not  able  to  travel,  but 
that  he  knew  you  would  attempt  to  come." 

"He  is  conscious,  then?"  said  Kathleen, 
falteringly. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  so !  But  he  is  not  allowed  to 
talk  much.  How  is  Mrs.  Tyrconnel  ?  I  see 
she  is  with  you." 

"  No :  she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  chamber 
when  I  came  away.  But  she  will  be  here  soon. 
She  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  wait  a 
day  or  two  before  starting,  and  at  last  only 
consented  to  do  so  when  a  friend  of  mine 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  and  take  care  of 
me.  And  that  reminds  me — I  must  introduce 
you." 

Still  holding  his  arm,  she  led  him  to  where 
Cecil  was  standing,  and  presented  him  to  her, 
saying, 

"This  is  my  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Harry 
Dalton,  Cecil,  whom  I  have  often  mentioned 
to  you.  Miss  Lorimer,  Harry," 

"  Mr.  Dalton's  name  is  very  familiar  to  me," 
said  Cecil,  giving  her  hand  cordially  to  the 
young   man,  of  whom  she  had  frequently 
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heard,  and  whose  frank,  handsome  face  was 
very  prepossessing.  On  his  part,  he  looked  at 
her  with  great  interest,  though  he  had  never 
heard  of  her  before.  While  speaking  to  Kath- 
leen he  had  been  conscious,  without  once 
turning  his  eye  on  it,  of  a  figure  looming  tall 
in  the  background,  and  naturally  supposed 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Tyrconnel.  He  smiled  to 
himself  now  at  the  idea  of  having  mistaken 
the  youthful,  undulating  lines  of  Cecil's  grace- 
ful figure  for  Mrs.  Tyrconnel's  rigid  and 
angular  form, 

"  But  what  of  our  train?"  exclaimed  Kath- 
leen, suddenly.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  let 
us  lose  it ! " 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Dalton.  "  You  have  time  enough.  I  am  sorry 
I  can  not  go  back  with  you,"  he  continued; 
"but  I  am  obliged  to  remain  to  attend  to 
some  business.  I  need  not  say,  Kathleen,  you 
will  find  my  mother  at  the  castle,  and  Father 
John,  besides  the  surgeons  and  several  other 
people." 

The  last  sentence  recurred  to  Cecil's  mem- 
ory when,  half  an  hour  afterward,  they  were 
again  on  their  way,  rapidly  nearing  the  end 
of  their  journey;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  she  had  placed  her- 
self in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  in  taking 
this  journey,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  world  (of  people  whom  she 
was  about  to  encounter)  might  believe  that  it 
was  purely  the  solicitude  of  a  friend  which 
had  induced  her  to  bear  Miss  Tyrconnel 
company:  it  was  not,  however,  very  likely 
that  this  would  be  their  view. 

"  But,  after  all,  how  little  it  matters  what 
they  think!"  she  said  to  herself  "If  God 
does  but  spare  his  life,  how  gladly  will  I  meet 
any  trifling  embarrassment  that  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  endure !  And  if — " 

Her  thoughts  paused  there.  She  would  not 
permit  her  mind  to  entertain  the  fear — which 
neither  could  she  entirely  banish  from  it — 
that  his  life  might  not  be  spared.  And  this 
fear  made  itself  more  and  more  felt  as  the 
period  approached  when  doubt  on  the  subject 
would  be  changed  to  certainty.  Both  she  and 
Kathleen  sat  cold  and  faint  and  sick  to  the 
soul  as  they  drew  near  the  way-station  at 


which  they  were  to  leave  the  train.  They  had 
started  from  Dublin  a  little  past  noon,  and  the 
sun  was  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  when  at 
length,  perceiving  that  their  speed  was  slack- 
ening, Kathleen  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
and  drew  a  quickened  breath  as  she  said: 

"This  is  the  station,  and  yonder  is  the 
carriage  waiting.  But  I  do  not  see  Father 
John.  I  thought  he  would  come  to  meet — 
ah,  there  he  is ! " 

Cecil  looked,  and  saw  a  tall  man  in  a  cas- 
sock, whose  dignified  bearing  and  snow-white 
hair  gave  him  a  very  venerable  appearance, 
advancing  along  the  platform  in  their  direc- 
tion. The  expression  of  his  countenance,  as 
she  noticed  at  once,  was  not  reassuring.  He 
was  looking  very  grave  until  his  eye  fell  on 
Kathleen,  as  she  hurried  toward  him,  when, 
smiling  cheerfully,  he  took  both  her  hands, 
and  answered  the  question  her  quivering  lips 
were  vainly  endeavoring  to  ask. 

"There  has  been  no  change  since  Harry 
Dalton  left,"  he  said.  "You  met  him  in 
Dublin?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Kathleen.  Then,  in  a  voice 
which  did  not  sound  like  her  own  so  strained 
and  sharp  was  it,  she  said :  "  Tell  me,  Father, 
is  there  hope  ?  " 

"There  is  hope,"  he  replied.  "While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope.  And  God  is  very  merci- 
ful and  all-powerful.  But  we  must  be  resigned 
to  His  holy  will,  my  child,  whatever  comes." 

"  I  try,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  tone.  "  But, 
O  Father—" 

She  clasped  her  hands,  an  expression  of 
anguish  almost  convulsing  her  features ;  but, 
controlling  herself  almost  immediately,  turned 
and  introduced  the  Father  and  Miss  Lorimer, 
with  the  same  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  latter  which  she  had  given  to  Mr.  Dalton. 

After  leaving  the  railway  there  were  still 
some  miles  to  go,  and  it  was  night  when  at 
last  they  approached  the  home  so  dear  ta 
Kathleen,  and  which  held  for  Cecil  so  deep 
an  interest.  By  the  light  of  a  fuH  moon  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  latter  caught  her  first  view 
of  the  old  and  imposing-looking  castle  that 
owned  Tyrconnel  as  its  lord.  Kathleen  pointed 
it  out  while  they  were  still  some  distance 
away;  for  it  stood  on  a  bold  eminence,  one 
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side  of  which  sloped  gradually  down  into  the 
fertile  valley  through  which  they  were  passing. 
Dimly  outlined  against  the  sky,  the  massive, 
irregular  pile,  with  its  great  square  tower 
rising  majestically  above  many  picturesque 
gables,  looked  like  a  stronghold  of  the  Middle 
Ages — as  indeed  it  originally  was — rather 
than  a  modern  habitation;  and  Cecil's  emo- 
tions were  strange  when  she  found  herself 
within  its  walls.  She  felt  as  if  some  spell  had 
been  laid  on  her,  transforming  her  hitherto 
commonplace  life  into  one  of  weird  romance. 
Even  her  anxiety  about  Tyrconnel  seemed 
half  dream-like  for  a  time,  so  unreal  did 
everything  around  her  appear. 

An  elderly  lady,  whom  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  by  her  likeness  to  her  son  as 
Mrs.  Dal  ton,  met  them  as  they  entered  the 
great  hall  with  quite  a  cheerful  air,  and,  after 
embracing  Kathleen  warmly  and  receiving  her 
friend  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  cordial- 
ity, said  to  the  former,  almost  scoldingly : 

"Don't  be  making  yourself  so  miserable, 
my  poor  child !  I  feel  quite  easy  about  our 
dear  boy  now  that  you  are  here.  We  received 
your  telegram,  and  he  has  been  very  much 
troubled  about  you,  fearing  that  the  journey 
would  be  too  much  for  your  strength.  How  is 
she,  Miss  Lorimer?" — turning  to  Cecil.  *  Has 
she  borne  the  fatigue  pretty  well  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  felt  it  at  all,"  answered 
Cecil,  "  her  anxiety  has  been  so  absorbing." 

"  She  looks  like  a  ghost,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton, 
candidly.  "You  must  both  be  worn  out  after 
such  a  hurried  journey.  Come  and  take  some 
tea  at  once,  and  then  you  must  go  to  bed  and 
get  a  good  night's  sleep." 

"  Let  me  §ee  Gerald  first!"  cried  Kathleen. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Dalton,  I  must  see  him — now!" 

"Come  and  take  your  tea,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  with  good  humored  peremptori- 
ness.  "Afterward  we  will  talk  about  your  .see 
ing  Gerald ;  though  I  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  venture  it  to-night.  It  will  not  do  to 
run  the  risk  of  rousing  and  exciting  him." 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  disturb  him  I "  said  Kath- 
leen. "Just  to  see  him  is  all  I  ask.  If  you 
think  there  would  be  the  slightest  risk,"  she 
added,  with  touching  submission, "  I  will  wait. 
But|I  can  not  sleep:  I  must  be  near  him!" 


The  lady  shook  her  head  gravely.  "  You 
really  must  sleep,  my  dear,  and  eat" — they 
were  now  at  table, — "  or  you  can  not  keep  up 
your  strength,  which  you  will  need.  I  suppose 
you  heard  from  Harry  and  Father  John  all 
about  this  dreadful  affair,  and  that  the  danger 
now  is  not  so  much  from  the  wound — which 
is  doing  very  well — as  from  exhaustion?" 

"Yes." 

"If  he  is  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  his 
strength  can  be  sustained  until  after  the  crisis 
of  the  fever,  all  will  go  well,  the  doctors  say. 
But  the  least  exertion  or  excitement  would 
prove  " — fatal  was  the  word  on  her  lips,  but 
meeting  the  expression  of  Kathleen's  eyes 
she  changed  it  to — "dangerous.  So  you  see 
you  must  be  on  your  guard." 

"  You  need  not  fear  any  imprudence  on  my 
part.  I  will  not  rouse  or  excite  him,"  Kath- 
leen said. 

But  when,  presently,  she  stood  beside  his 
bed  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  well  if 
he  were  roused  from  a  slumber  that  looked  so 
death- like  as  that  in  which  he  lay.  The  im- 
pulse to  call  his  name,  to  entreat  him  to  speak 
to  her,  was  almost  irresistible.  In  the  subdued 
light,  that  was  carefully  shaded  away  from  the 
couch,  she  could  distinguish  only  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  thin,  wan  face,  and  a  form  so 
motionless  that  her  heart  stood  still  in  sudden 
fear  when  her  eye  fell  on  it.  And  it  was  not 
until  she  bent  her  ear  close  to  his  lips  that  she 
could  hear  the  faint  sound  of  his  breathing. 

The  days  which  followed  were  very  miser- 
able. Tyrconnel  recognized  her  and  smiled 
faintly,  uttering  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
of  inquiry  about  his  mother,  when  he  saw  her 
first;  but  after  that  he  scarcely  spoke  at  all. 
It  was  evident  that  with  each  recurring  par- 
oxysm of  fever  his  strength  declined ;  and  not 
less  evident  to  Kathleen  that  the  physicians — 
of  whom  there  were  three  in  attendance — 
grew  more  and  more  apprehensive  as  the 
period  of  the  crisis  approached. 

To  Cecil  the  situation  and  her  surround- 
ings would  have  been  intolerably  embarrass- 
ing if  she  had  not  been  too  much  concerned 
about  Tyrconnel  to  give  much  thought  to 
herself.  Even  so,  the  strain  required  to  refrain 
from  exhibiting  more  than  just  the  moder- 
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ate  degree  of  interest  in  her  friend's  brother 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seemed 
to  demand,  taxed  her  powers  of  self  control 
to  the  utmost.  There  were  numerous  guests 
in  the  castle  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Dal  ton, 
Father  John,  and  the  medical  men:  gentle- 
men, friends  of  the  wounded  man,  coming  and 
going  at  all  hours ;  police,  detectives ;  tenants, 
both  men  and  women,  eager  for  tidings,  and 
burning  with  indignation  at  the  cowardly 
outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of 
excitement  and  suspense;  and  Cecil  found  it 
very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to,  and 
sometimes  join  in,  the  discussions  and  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  the  outrage,  which 
went  on  continually. 

So  far  the  affair  remained  wrapped  in 
profound  mystery.  Tyrconnel  had  been  fired 
upon  twice  from  ambush,  while  passing  on 
horseback  a  clump  of  brush  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  castle — the  second  shot  inflicting  a 
very  dangerous  wound^in  the  neck,- — and  the 
assassin  or  assassins  had  escaped.  That  was  all 
which  was  known  with  any  certainty;  and 
every  effort  to  trace  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  had  up  to  this  time  proved  unsuccess- 
ful; though  the  police,  zealously  supported 
by  many  voluntary  assistants,  were  actively 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  them.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  mind  of  anybody  but  that 
the  deed  had  been  committed  by  emissaries  of 
those  scourges  of  the  land,  secret  societies. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day 
after  their  arrival  at  the  castle  that  Kathleen 
went  to  Cecil's  room  just  as  the  latter  was 
about  to  r^etire  for  the  night. 

"  Cecil,"  she  said,  abruptly, "  do  not  undress 
to-night.  The  crisis  will  occur  soon.  I  have 
never  dared  to  risk  exciting  him  by  telling 
him  that  you  were  here.  But  now  the  fever 
is  rising,  and  when  it  leaves  him  he  must  be 
excited,  the  doctors  say.  There  is  danger  that 
he  will  sink  unless  he  can  be  roused.  I  want 
you  to  come  and  speak  to  him." 

"  Let  me  go  now,"  said  Cecil,  in  a  breath- 
less whisper. 

"  No,  not  now,"  answered  Kathleen.  "  I  will 
come  for  you  if  there  is  need — if  the  doctors 
approve.  I  have  not  asked  them  yet." 


She  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  but 
Cecil  caught  her  hand.  "  Kathleen,  tell  me," 
she  said,  "there  is  still  hope?" 

"  Scarcely  hope,  only  a  possibility.  The  sur- 
geons say  that  he  may  rally  if  his  attentioh 
can  be  roused  and  his  interest  excited  sud- 
denly. Something  like  a  shock  communicated 
to  his  mind.  Dr.  Ormond  said.  Pray — O  Cecil, 
pray  that  it  may  be  God's  will  to  grant  us 
his  life!" 

Cecil  did  not  need  this  exhortation:  her 
whole  soul  had  been  going  up  in  passionate 
supplication  for  his  life  ever  since  she  had 
heard  that  it  was  imperilled;  and,  casting 
herself  on  her  knees  now,  she  prayed  as  she 
had  never  prayed  in  her  life  before — goaded 
on,  as  it  were,  not  by  her  love  alone,  but  by 
that  emotion  which  is  as  strong  as  love  and 
as  bitter  as  death — remorse. 

Hours  of  torturing  expectation  passed  as 
she  waited  for  the  summons  that  did  not 
come.  Perhaps  it  might  not  come  at  all,  she ' 
thought.  Tyrconnel  might  die  without  know- 
ing how  she  had  repented  her  hardness  to  him. 
"And  if  he  dies,"  she  said  to  herself,  "what  is 
there  for  me  but  a  life-long  remorse?  If  I 
had  not  been  so  hard,  so  cold,  he  might  not, 
he  would  not,  have  left  Rome  when  he  did. 
All  would  have  been  different — " 

"Cecil!" 

She  started,  and,  looking  up,  saw  Kathleen 
standing  in  the  open  door.  The  next  moment 
the  two  were  hurrying  through  the  long  cor- 
ridors toward  Tyrconnel's  chamber.  Several 
persons  were  leaving  the  apartment  as  they 
entered,  but  the  three  surgeons  were  standing 
around  the  bed,  one  of  them  holding  a  wine- 
glass. With  a  delicacy  which  Cecil  remem- 
bered and  appreciated  afterward,  though  she 
did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  two  of  them  at 
once  withdrew,  followed  by  the  third  as  soon 
as  he  had  given  the  glass  in  his  hand  to  Kath- 
leen, saying, 

"  Get  him  to  take  this,  if  you  can,  and  at  the 
first  sign  of  rallying  let  me  know." 

As  Cecil  approached  the  be'd  she  grew 
suddenly  faint  and  a  blackness  like  midnight 
came  before  her  sight.  For  an  instant  she  was 
unconscious;  but  the  darkness  passed  then, 
and  she  found  herself  gazing  down  on  a  mar- 
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ble  pale  face  that,  in  the  broad,  almost  glaring 
light  which  was  streaming  over  it,  looked  to 
her  like  death. 

"Gerald!"  cried  Kathleen,  in  a  trembling 
voice;  "Gerald, here  is  Cecil — Cecil  Lorimer!" 

He  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  they  rested  with 
a  dull  stare  on  the  speaker;  but  the  lids  sank 
again,  almost  immediately. 

"Take  his  hand — speak  to  him — try  to 
rouse  him ! "  Kathleen  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
of  mingled  hope  and  fear.  "  He  is  not  asleep, 
but  we  can  not  Jiold  his  attention.  He  is  going 
off  into  coma,  they  say.  O  speak  to  him — it 
is  the  last  hope!" 

"  Gerald ! "  said  Cecil,  clasping  his  hand  in 
both  her  own. 

Again  the  heavy  lids  lifted,  and  again  fell. 

"Mr.  Tyrconnel!"  Cecil  cried,  this  time 
bending  her  face  close  to  his.  ^'Mr.  Tyrconnel!  ' 

The  utterance  of  this  name — the  only  name 
she  had  ever  called  him — was  like  a  spell  in 
its  effect.  He  looked  up  with  life  and  intel- 
ligence in  his  glance,  his  eye  kindling  with  a 
spark  of  its  old  light  as  it  rested  on  her  face. 

"  You ! "  he  said,  his  thin,  nerveless  fingers 
making  an  effort  to  clasp  hers. 

"  I — Cecil,"  she  answered. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant, 
then  turned  his  gaze  to  his  sister,  who  was 
close  beside  Cecil. 

"  Kathleen,"  he  said,  very  feebly,  "  I  see — 
her — face.   Am — I — dreaming?" 

"  No,  darling  brother, you  are  not  dreaming : 
she  is  here,"  answered  the  girl,  in  a  choking 
voice.  "And  you — oh,  thank  God,  you  are 
better — you  will  live ! " 

"  If  it  is— God's  will,"  he  said. 

"  I  knew  it ! "  said  Mrs.  Bernard  to  her 
husband,  when  she  received  Cecil's  letter  an- 
nouncing her  engagement  to  Tyrconnel.  "  I 
knew  that  if  Cecil  went  to  Europe  she  would 
marry — and  stay  there  1 " 

"  I  thought  myself  that  it  was  most  likely 
she  would,"  was  the  reply.  "And  I  don't 
think  her  doing  so  is  to  be  regretted." 

"I  do ! "  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  which  had 
a  suspicion  of  tears  in  it 

"  From  what  Craven  says — oh,  by  the  way" 
— he  interrupted  himself  with  a  laugh, — "  did 


I  tell  you  that  Craven  has  turned  Catholic, 
and  is  about  to  be  married?" 

"What!" 

Mr.  Bernard  repeated  what  he  had  just  said. 

"Mr.  Craven! — turned  Catholic!  I  don't 
believe  it!"  said  Mrs.  Bernard,  in  a  very  posi- 
tive tone. 

"  I  have  only  his  own  word  to  depend  upon 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  observed  Mr. 
Bernard,  with  affected  gravity,  "But  I  was 
going  to  remark  that,  from  what  he  says, 
Tyrconnel  must  be  just  the  man  to  meet 
Cecil's  rather  exigent  demands  in  the  way  of 
a  husband.  And  she  will  have  plenty  of  use 
for  her  money  in  the  rehabilitation  of  an  Irish 
estate.  Depend  upon  it,  the  whole  business 
will  suit  her  admirably." 

And  it  does,  as  she  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges while  using  the  fortune  which  so  nearly 
kept  the  lives  of  Tyrconnel  and  herself  apart, 
in  "doing  some  work  in  the  world"  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  her  neighbor. 


Kathleen  O'Meara. 


"jT^ATHLEEN  O'MEARA  has  gone  to 
J\.  her  reward!"  In  these  words  did  a 
Parisian  friend  announce  to  us  the  death  of  this 
gifted  writer.  Great  indeed  must  that  reward 
be  when  measured  by  the  blameless  life  and 
ardent  devotion  to  religion  and  truth  that 
endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  Though 
living  in  the  world,  Kathleen  O'Meara  was  not 
of  the  world.  The  Comte  de  Richemont,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who  knew  her 
well  and  admired  her  every  quality  of  head 
and  heart,  writes  us,  and  it  is  with  his  permis- 
sion that  we  quote  the  words :  "  She  was  above 

all  unworldly She  loved  the  visible  light, 

but  another  light  was  present  and  mingled  its 
rays  therewith.  .  .  .  She  gathered  flowers  as 
she  passed  along,  and  enjoyed  them;  but  she 
was  careful  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
seating  herself  amongst  them  as  though  they 
were  the  shade  beneath  which  to  find  repose." 
She  looked  above  and  beyond  the  things  of 
earth  for  the  guiding  star  of  her  actions.  It 
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was  only  in  conversation  with  her  that  one 
soon  learned  how  intensely  religious  was  her 
nature.  Still,  her  piety  was  without  ostentation. 
Her  ideals  of  living  and  doing  were  of  the 
highest  character,  and  could  have  been  drawn 
only  from  the  inspirations  that  came  of  long 
and  fervent  prayer,  frequent  meditation  upon 
the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Church,  and, 
above  all,  of  intimate  communion  with  Our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Rome  in 
1887  an  American  prelate  asked  her  what  her 
pen  was  then  engaged  upon,  and  she  playfully 
replied :  "  Writing  novels  for  the  good  of  my 
soul."  So  it  was  with  everything  she  did:  she 
always  sought  her  own  spiritual  advancement. 
The  great  desire  of  her  life  seemed  to  be  that 
in  all  things  she  should  do  God's  behest.  She 
envied  religious  persons  the  obedience  that 
always  made  known  to  them  the  divine  will. 
In  striving  to  obey  that  will,  she  dreaded  to 
put  from  her  any  work  that  came  to  her  hand 
unsought.  Hence  the  variety  of  subjects  upon 
which  her  pen  was  employed.  Whether  that 
fertile  pen  evoked  shadowy  beings  of  fiction, 
or  limned  the  features  of  a  modern  saint,  or 
recorded  the  varying  shades  of  Parisian  soci- 
ety, her  motives  were  always  the  best;  she 
ever  kept  uppermost  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honor  of  the  Church. 

One  who  knew  her  intimately  writes :  "  She 
had  a  keen  sense  to  resent  any  insult  to  God; 
it  touched  her  like  a  personal  wrong."  The 
sympathy  that  went  up  to  God  was  also 
extended  to  her  neighbor.  The  same  loving 
pen  writes :  "  She  opened  her  heart  wide  to 
every  form  of  pain  and  sorrow."  No  surprise 
is  it  that  Cardinal  Manning  should  write  to 
her  bereaved  sister :  "  I  had  hoped  for  many 
years  of  that  bright  and  holy  life,  which  has 
taught  so  many  the  true  way  of  charity  to 
God  and  His  poor."  We  all  had  hoped  as 
much.  Better  is  it  as  it  is.  Kathleen  O'Meara 
has  gone  to  her  reward ! 

II. 
We  will  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  writings.  They  are  known  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  read.  She  began 
writing  about  1867  over  the  pen-name  of 
Grace  Ramsay.  Her  literary  labors  were  not 


at  first  crowned  with  the  success  that  followed 
her  later  efibrts.  The  remembrance  of  her  early 
struggles  and  failures  made  her  ever  ready  to 
extend  to  beginners  on  the  same  course  the 
sympathy  and  the  helping-hand  that  are  thai 
so  frequently  needed  and  so  rarely  given. 
Throughout  her  novels — "  Mabel  Stanhope/' 
"  Iza's  Story,"  "  Diane  Coryval,"  "  The  Old 
House  in  Picardy,"  "  Narka," — there  dwells 
a  wholesome  spirit.  There  is  always  a  truth 
to  be  illustrated  ,or  a  lesson  to  be  given,  but 
it  is  done  in  the  same  unobtrusive  manner 
that  characterized  her  every  act. 

We  take  up  "  Narka."  for  instance.  It  is  a 
stor>'  of  Russian  life.  Of  its  origin  she  thus 
writes  to  a  friend:  "I  once  knew  intimately 
in  Paris  two  Polish  refugees,  and  their  wrongs 
kindled  a  flame  in  my  heart  which  burned 
itself  out  in  'Narka.'"  The  Nihilist  plottings 
on  which  the  story  turns  remind  us  of  Wil- 
liam Black's  "Sunrise,"  But  whilst  William 
Black,  with  the  magic  wand  of  his  descriptive 
power,  throws  a  glamour  over  the  doings  of 
the  Nihilists,  and  weaves  a  halo  of  goodness 
around  the  sweet,  strong  nature  of  his  heroine, 
Kathleen  O'Meara,  in  a  terser  and  by  far  a 
more  truthful  manner,  makes  the  presence  of 
Narka  light  up  and  reveal  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  other  actors  in  that  dread  associa- 
tion. And  after  William  Black  has  pictured 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  vividness  of  his 
own  peculiar  coloring,  he  leaves  the  problem 
of  human  suffering  where  it  was — as  great,  as 
helpless,  and  as  hopeless  a  mystery  as  ever. 
Not  so  Kathleen  O'Meara.  She  grapples  with 
the  problem  and  attempts  a  solution.  It  is  the 
solution  of  Christian  charity.  Narka's  father 
and  brother  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
petty  tyrannies  perpetrated  throughout  the 
provinces  of  Russia  in  the  name  of  the  Czar. 
She  is  in  favor  of  revolution. 

*"  If  you  ever  make  a  revolution  in  Russia/ 
said  Marguerite, '  let  it  be  a  revolution  of  love, 
not  of  hate.* 

"  Narka  laughed.  'And  burst  our  chains  by 
kissing  them ! '  *        ,        . 

'"There  is  nothing  that  love  might  not 
do  if  people  would  only  believe  in  it,'  said 
Marguerite;  'if  only  they  would  let  it  rule 
the  world  instead  of  hatred.  If  they  would 
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let  it  have  its  way,  like  the  blessed  sunshine, 
it  would  turn  this  world  into  a  paradise ' "  * 

It  is  the  soul  of  Kathleen  OMeara  that 
speaks  in  these  words  of  Marguerite.  She 
afterward  shapes  the  life  of  this  same  Mar- 
guerite upon  the  conviction  uttc-red,  and  pict- 
ures her  wielding  untold  influence  in'  the 
lowest  quarters  of  Paris  as  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
even  as  did  her  prototype,  Sister  Rosalie. 
And  when  Sister  Marguerite  takes  the  larger 
views  of  life  and  poverty  and  suffering  it  is 
the  soul  of  the  author  that  is  going  out  to 
God's  poor. 

"'I  wish  I  could  fhink  the  poor  were  grate- 
ful to  you ! '  said  Narka. 

'"Who  says  they  are  not  grateful?'  de- 
manded Marguerite,  quickly. 

"'It  seems  to  me  everybody  says  it;  it  is 
the  constant  complaint  of  all  the  good  peo- 
ple who  work  for  the  poor  that  they  get  no 
return.' 

"'What  nonsense!  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
return  they  expect?  If  they  gave  love,  the 
poor  would  give  them  love  back ;  but  they 
only  give  alms,  and  I.  don't  suppose  they 
expect  the  poor  to  give  them  back  alms.' "  f 

Again  it  is  the  soul  of  Kathleen  O'Meara 
that  pleads  through  Sister  Marguerite  for  the 
poor  dinnerless  laborer  that  is  driven  to  revolt 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  "  It  is  hunger  that 
sends  the  ouvrier  down  into  the  street.  He  is 
not  wicked :  he  is  a  good  fellow  if  you  give 
him  bread  enough ;  but  he  goes  mad  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  that  hunger-madness  is 
the  worst  of  all."  t 

So  we  might  run  through  all  her  novels, 
and  disentangle  the  large-hearted  sympathy 
with  poverty  and  suffering  that  is  woven  into 
them  out  of  the  writer's  soul ;  but  we  must 
not  tarry.  She  has  achieved  even  greater 
success  in  other  fields. 

Her  "  Madame  Mohl "  §  is  a  remarkable 
book,  crisp  and  bright  as  the  subject.  There  is 
not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume.  It  introduces 
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*  "Narka,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  50.  The  story  first  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

t  /<5/V/;Vol.  II.,p.42. 

X  Ibid.'.Wol.  H.,  p.  245.  Cf.  "Life  of  Frederic  Oza- 
nam,"  pp.  321-336. 

k  First  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


us  into  that  unique  institution  that  has  never 
been  able  to  flourish  elsewhere,  the  Parisian 
salon,  and  brings  us  in  contact  with  men  and 
women  who  are  still  in  the  flesh  and  leaders  ot 
the  social,  literary,  or  political  world.  It  paints 
for  us  in  clearest  colors  a  worldly  woman,, 
odd  to  the  straining  point  of  oddity,  living  for 
the  world,  her  pulse  throbbing  to  no  higher 
motive  than  that  of  pleasing  the  world,  yet 
deserted  in  her  old  age  by  the  world ;  withal,  a 
good-hearted  and  true  woman,  exemplary  as 
daughter,  as  wife,  and  as  hostess.  It  unravels 
with  skill  the  oddities,  the  likes  and  dislikes, 
the  whole  puzzle  of  this  "  short  skirted,  witch- 
like woman,"  with  her  round  blue  eyes  "wide 
open  in  a  perpetual  sparkle  of  curiosity,"  her 
whole  bearing  expressing  "  energy,  vivacity, 
and  happiness.  And,"  adds  the  author, "  what 
a  charm  there  is  in  the  mere  sight  of  a  happy 
human  face  amidst  the  suffering,  discontented 
ones  that  meet  us  on  all  sides ! "  *  Here  again 
it  is  the  soul  of  Kathleen  O'Meara  that  speaks. 
Her  large-hearted  charity  loves  to  bask  in 
the  sunny  side  of  all  things. 

A  more  delicate  task  still  was  her  "Life 
of  Thomas  Grant,"  first  Bishop  of  South- 
wark.  It  tells  succinctly  and  well  the  story  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England.  In  preparing  it  she  had  the  advice 
of  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  guidance  ot 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Ullathorne.  Those 
conversant  with  the  stormy  period  through 
which  Dr.  Grant  lived,  the  delicate  nature  of 
issues  then  raised,  the  unique  character  of 
that  saintly  but  much  ill-understood  man,  can 
best  appreciate  the  prudence  and  tact  with 
which  Kathleen  O'Meara  handled  the  whole 
subject,  and  produced  a  biography  that  has 
won  the  admiration  of  competent  judges. 

But  the  work  in  which  her  genius  for  biog- 
raphy shows  to  best  advantage  is  "  Frederic 
Ozanam :  His  Life  and  Works."  The  second 
London  edition,  now  before  us,  has  been  found 
worthy  of  a  long  and  valuable  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Manning,  to  what 
His  Eminence  calls  "this  deeply  interesting 
narrative."  With  great  firmness  of  grasp  the 


*  "Madame  Mohl:  Her  Salon  and  her  Friends," 
p.  182. 
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author  handles  the  salient  events  of  the  day, 
and  groups  around  Ozanam  all  the  leading 
•characters  of  that  most  interesting  period  of 
French  history — interesting  above  all  to  the 
■Catholic  student,  —  and  follows  her  hero 
through  the  whirl  and  turmoil  of  Paris,  and 
•notes  amid  the  seething  of  thought  that  was 
then  going  on  in  all  active  brains  the  self  pos- 
sessed student  through  "eighteen  years  of  great 
intellectual  and  spiritual  intensity,"*  strong, 
energetic,  earnest,  carving  his  way  to  emi- 
nence, and  inspiring  youthful  souls  with  his 
own  chivalric  impulses.  Faithfully  she  traces 
his  footsteps  as,  weak  in  body,  he  wanders 
through  many  lands  in  search  of  the  health 
that  was  ebbing  fast  away  from  him;  but,  well 
or  ill,  always  returning  weighted  down  with 
erudition  gathered  from  musty  tomes  hidden 
away  in  the  recesses  of  dust-laden  libraries, — 
now  picking  up  legends  in  Catholic  Brittany; 
now  culling  fljwers  of  sweetest  poesy  and 
song  in  the  garden  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi; 
now  imbibing  inspiration  in  the  land  of  the 
Cid ;  now  following  the  slow  and  solemn  tread 
of  the  great  Dante,  delving  into  that  inex- 
haustible mine  of  high  thought,  the  Divina 
Commedia, — glad  always  and  above  all  things 
when  he  could  establish  a  branch  of  his  dear 
Confraternity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  is  all 
told  with  an  indescribable  charm. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  well  Miss  OMeara 
had  mastered  Ozanam's  most  philosophical 
writings  and  condensed  them  in  a  i^^^  pages. 
M.  le  Comte  de  Richemont  throws  a  side- 
light upon  the  working  of  her  mind  in  this 
regard.  He  writes :  "  Her  mind  was  admira- 
bly endowed.  We  frequently  discussed  ques- 
tions the  most  philosophical  and  abstract 
in  connection  with  the  work  she  would  have 
on  hand ;  she  took  them  in  at  a  glance  and 
assimilated  them  with  a  rare  facility."  He 
further  on  notices  the  humility  with  which 
she  would  receive  information  or  the  correc- 
tion of  any  misconceptions. 

Had  Kathleen  OMeara  left  no  other  work 
from  her  pen  than  this  biography  she  would 
well  deserve  the  gratitude  of  Catholics.  If  we 
were  asked  what  book  we  would  recommend 


*  Cardinal  Manning,  Preface,  p.  9. 


to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  men  in 
order  to  quicken  their  sympathies  in  behalf 
of  misery  and  suffering,  and  aid  the  good 
that  is  in  them  to  bloom  out  and  bear  fruit, 
we  should  name  without  fear  of  demur  or 
contradiction  Kathleen  O'Meara's  "Frederic 
Ozanam."  It  is  a  story  of  great  talent  utilized 
and  bearing  compound  interest;  an  illustra- 
tion of  great  opportunities  created  and  seized 
upon  and  used  to  advantage;  a  revelation  of 
sweet  and  charming  domestic  virtues.  In 
Ozanam  we  behold  the  man  of  the  world 
whose  pulse  beats  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
literary,  political  and  social  movements  of  the 
day;  the  ripe  scholar,  the  unwearied  student, 
and  the  beautiful,  saintly  soul.  The  book  is 
strong  enough  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  life 
of  any  thoughtful  Catholic  young  man.* 

We  leave  untouched  many  other  works 
from  the  pen  of  Kathleen  OMeara,  such  as 
her  charming  sketches  of  Pere  Lacordaire, 
Sister  Rosalie,  and  Madame  Swetchine.f  Last 
summer,  while  resting  in  Switzerland,  she 
finished  another  of  this  series — a  sketch  of 
the  Cure  of  Ars — which  is  now  appearing  in 
The  'Ave  Maria."  Other  literary  plans  and 
projects  she  had.  Last  year,  while  translating 
Armand  Ravelet's  beautiful  "  Life  of  Blessed 
de  la  Salle,"  she  conceived  so  much  love 
and  admiration  for  a  soul  that  achieved  such 
great  things  amid  sufferings  and  persecutions 
which  ceased  only  with  his  last  breath,  that 
she  proposed  writing  a  popular  life  of  the 
saint,  and  upon  this  she  was  working  when 
she  dropped  her  pen  in  death.  The  present 
writer  looked  forward  to  seeing  a  masterpiece 
from  her  pen,  and  into  this  slight  tribute  to 
her  worth  he  would  weave  the  regret  that  her 
noble  intention  remained  unachieved  before 
she  had  gone  to  her  reward. 

IIL 
Born  in  1839,  Kathleen  O'Meara  was  in 
her  fort)^-  ninth  year  when  she  died  of  pneu- 
monia, November  10, 1888.  Her  passing  away 
has  left  a  void  in  the  social  world  as  well  as 


*  There  is  an  American  edition  of  this  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

f  The  first  two  of  these,  also  sketches  of  P^re  Bes- 
son  and  Mgr.  de  S6gur,  were  written  for  The  "Avit 
Maria." 
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in  the  world  of  letters.  She  was  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  in  France  and 
England.  We  have  before  us  beautiful  letters 
from  a  few  of  those  friends ;  they  are  all 
couched  in  the  same  terms.  They  might  all 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  who  kne  v 
her  well  and  intimately:  "To  the  many  who 
admired  her  she  will  ever  be  a  gracious  mem 
ory;  but  to  those  who  knew  her  and  loved 
her,  a  life-long  regret."  * 

To  the  venerable  Archbishop  Ullathorne 
she  looked  up  with  all  the  aff-'ctioa  and  es 
teem  of  a  daughter  for  a  father.  To  him  she 
appealed  in  every  sorrov  and  anxiety  that 
might  be  hers.  The  writer  remembers  the 
glow  of  enthusiasm  with  which  she  spoke  of 
this  learned  prelate  when  showing  his  picture, 
which  held  a  place  of  honor  in  her  room,  as 
he  himself  did  in  her  heart.  In  return  the 
venerable  Archbishop  entertained  for  her  the 
tenderest  regard.  Her  letters  were  to  him  a 
source  of  delight.  "  There  were  no  letters  I 
received  withm^re  delight  than  your  sister's. 
She  was  to  me  like  one  of  my  own  dear  spir- 
itual children;  All  around  me  in  this  house 
there  is  bui  one  feeling  of  regret  f  :)r  her."  So 
writes  this  prelate  to  the  ber»fived  sister  of 
Kathleen  O'Meara 

December  14  1887,  came  to  her  the  preat 
sorrow  of  her  life.  Her  mother  died.  How 
intensely  devoted  she  was  to  that  mother  it 
were  difficult  to  describe.  "  All  her  labors," 
writes  an  intimate  frienJ  aVeady  quoted,  'all 
her  successes,  she  referred,  after  G  )d,  to  her 
mother.  How  often,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  when  she  returned  from  a  walk,  would 
she  kneel  by  her  mother  and  kiss  her  hand, 
as  she  used  do  when  a  child ! "  The  depth  of 
her  affection  may  be  measured  by  the  follow 
ing  glimpse  from  her  journal,  with  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  her  sister,  we  have 
been  favored: 

"  Many  and  many  a  time  I  reminded  myself 
that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would  not 
be  there  to  bless  me,  and  I  tried  to  picture 
my  living  on  without  her,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible. She  was  so  completely  the  life  of 

♦  L.M.W.  (Mrs.  Wheelwright,  in  the  Boston  Post, 
Nov.  27.) 


my  life  that  it  seemed  as  if  mine  must  come 
to  an  end  with  hers — as  if  my  heart  could 
never  keep  on  beating  when  hers  had  stopped. 
She  lay  within  my  life  as  the  heart  lies  in  the 
body,  and  in  going  away  she  seems  to  have 
lacerated  me  as  when  the  flesh  or  a  limb  is 
torn  or  cut  out  from  the  body.  And  yet  I 
know  that  it  is  well  with  her,  and  I  bid  my 
heart  rejoice  for  her  and  with  her  all  the  day 
long.  We  can  praise  God  on  broken  hearts. 
The  agony  of  our  poor  broken  hearts  makes 
no  discord  in  His." 

The  silent,  pent-up  grief  kept  gnawing  at 
her  heart  and  undermined  her  constitution. 
The  writer  remembers  a  conversation  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  some 
persons  forget  the  death  of  relatives,  she 
expressed  herself  with  great  feeling  upon 
her  own  cherished  sorrow  for  her  departed 
mother:  "For  my  part,"  the  said,  "as  time 
goes  on  I  on'y  feel  more  keenly  the  death  of 
my  dear  mother,  and  I  can  not  imagine  the 
time  when  I  could. look  back  upon  it  with 
cold  indifference."  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes 
and  her  voice  failed  when  she  spoke  these 
words.  This  is  the  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death.  We  are  not  surprised  that  her  bereaved 
sister  should  write:  "The  last  year  of  her  life 
was  a  struggle  to  live  after  the  loss  of  our 
mother;  and  at  last  her  frame,  weakened  by 
gritf  sank  in  a  few  days  from  pneumonia  " 

Her  death  was  worthy  of  her  life.  The 
same  sorrowing  pen  has  thus  described  it: 
"  Her  death  was  most  beautiful.  No  £^gony,no 
sigh,  to  say  all  was  over.  She  received  Holy 
Communion  and  Extreme  Unction.  She  was 
conscious  almost  to  the  last.  She  said  to  me 
two  days  before  her  death : '  God's  will  be  done. 
He  knows  what  is  best,  and  if  I  am  to  be  taken 
from  you — '  when  she  stopped,  and  I  said  as 
firmly  as  I  could:  'Yes,  darling!  this  will  be 
best;  y  ou  accept  it,  and  I  accept  it.' "  It  was  in 
this  resigned  spirit  that  she  passed  out  of  the 
smoke  and  the  fumes  of  earthly  fame  into  the 
white  light  of  God's  holiness.  One  can  linger 
over  such  a  death-bed,  and  feel  one's  faith 
grow  all  the  stronger  for  it  Kathleen  O  Meara 
has  passed  away,  but  the  world  is  all  the  better 
for  her  having  lived  and  labored.  Kathleen 
O'Meara  has  gone  to  her  reward! 
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War-Wearied  Mars. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

^Kf OW  Mars  steals  over  the  water; 
^^   He  is  marching  down  from  the  sky,- 
Great  Mars  with  his  golden  helmet. 
And  a  golden  flame  in  his  eye. 

The  sea  is  still,  for  the  ripples 

Are  hushed  at  the  god's  slow  tread; 

And  a  line  of  light  is  trailing 
The  wave  like  a  burning  thread. 

Sad  Mars !    He  is  weary  with  marching, 

And  wandering  off"  is  he ; 
While  he  nods  his  golden  helmet, 

And  thrusts  his  lance  in  the  sea. 

He  is  tired  of  all  his  marching. 

How  wearied  he  seems  to  be ! 
While  he  tips  his  helmet,  and  plunges 

His  golden  lance  in  the  sea. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O'MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

SOMETIMES  the  supernatural  beauty  of 
^the  Cure's  soul  was  made  visible  by  exter- 
nal signs,  and  God  let  it  shine  before  sinners 
in  order  to  conquer  and  convert  them.  One 
day  a  hardened  libertine  came  to  Ars — drawn 
there  either  by  curiosity  or  some  interested 
motive;  for  he  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  Cure  to  think  of  his  soul. 
The  servant  of  God  tried  in  vain  the  effect  of 
tears,  caresses,  and  warnings :  the  unfortunate 
man  turned  obdurately  away,  and  was  leaving 
the  sacristy  when,  at  the  door,  he  looked  back 
to  salute  the  Cure,  and  suddenly  with  a  cry 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  burst  into  tears  He 
beheld  a  glory  of  light  round  the  head  of  the 
venerable  priest,  and  saw  his  face  shining  like 
the  face  of  an  angel;  and  his  heart  was  con- 
verted in  an  instant.  Surprised  at  this  extraor- 
dinary change,  M.  Vianney  asked  him  what  it 
meant,  and  he  replied :  "  I  see  a  circle  of  lights 
shining  round  your  head."  The  holy  man  was 


amused  at  the  declaration,  but  he  heard  the 
convert's  confession,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
burning  fervor  of  the  awful  nature  of  sin.  "Ah, 
just  cast  one  glance  at  Jesus  on  the  Cross," 
he  exclaimed  in  tears,  "and  say  to  yourself: 
*  This  is  what  it  has  cost  my  Saviour  to  repair 
the  injuries  that  my  sins  have  done  to  God  I — 
a  God  who  came  down  on  earth  to  be  a  victim 
for  me, — a  God  who  suffers,  a  God  who  dies,. 
a  God  who  endures  every  species  of  torment 
because  He  wished  to  bear  the  burden  of  our 
crimes.'  What  a  pity  it  is !  God  will  say  to 
you  at  the  hour  of  death:  'Why  have  you 
offended  Me, — I  who  loved  you  so  much?' 
O  my  son !  to  offend  God  who  is  so  good  to 
us,  and  to  gratify  the  devil  who  only  wants 
to  hurt  us, — what  folly !  What  a  pity  it  is  I  ** 
His  familiar  e^^rtsslon," Que c' est dommagef* 
was  irresistible  on  his  lips,  above  all  when  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  clasping  of  his  hands, 
and  the  beseeching  glance  of  those  clear,, 
sweet  eyes. 

It  was  not  alone  spiritual  poverty — the 
miseries  of  the  soul — that  drew  from  him 
those  tears  and  that  exclamation  of  pity.  The 
heart  of  M.  Vianney  was  always  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  human  sorrow  or  pain  in  what- 
ever form  it  came  before  him;  his  compassion 
went  out  spontaneously  to  every  sufferer  who 
came  to  him  for  consolation,  whether  the 
subject  of  it  was  moral  or  physical  tribulation. 
Sickness,  disappointment,  blighted  affection,, 
reverse  of  fortune, — he  was  sorry  for  it  alL 
Many  an  aching  heart  that  went  to  him  in 
despair  felt  the  load  of  trouble  suddenly 
lightened  by  the  sympathy  that  expressed 
itself  in  his  eyes  and  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  he 
lessened  pain  by  sheer  force  of  participation. 

But  it  was  in  the  great  and  deep  sorrows  of 
life  that  the  Cure's  power  of  consolation  was 
chiefly  efficacious.  A  young  widow  was  dying 
in  despair  because  she  was  leaving  four  little 
children  behind  her,  utterly  without  protec- 
tion. The  servant  of  God  heard  of  her  anguish 
and  hastened  to  her  bedside.  When  he  lefb 
her  she  was  not  only  resigned  but  happy  at 
the  thought  of  confiding  her  children  to  the 
sole  care  of  God.  A  man  of  the  world  came 
to  Ars  distracted  with  rebellious  grief  at  the 
death  of  a  beloved  wife.  M.  Vianney  took  him 
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to  his  heart  and  comforted  him,  and  sent  him 
away  resigned  and  full  of  courage 

And  yet  this  soul  that  was  a  fountain  of 
heavenly  sweetness,  abundantly  replenished, 
and  ever  ready  to  oveiflow  on  others,  was 
steeped  in  that  vinegar  and  gall  that  Jesus 
tasted  on  the  Cross.  The  Cure  of  Ars  suffered 
from  interior  desolation  to  a  degree  and 
for  a  length  of  time  seldom  exceeded  in  the 
records  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  He  saw  his 
sins  like  a  great  black  mountain  between  him- 
self and  God ;  he  believed  that  it  was  only  a 
miracle  of  divine  mercy  that  had  kept  him  so 
long  out  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  commit  some  heinous  sin  which 
would  exhaust  the  patience  of  God.  and  draw 
down  upon  him  the  eternal  punishment  that 
had  so  long  been  warded  off 

The  trial  was,  no  doubt,  a  special  grace 
from  Heaven  in  order  to  guard  his  humility 
from  the  least  taint  of  presumption,  to  keep 
him  blind  to  the  cause  of  those  supernatural 
favors  which  drew  the  nations  to  his  feet. 
While  the  whole  world  was  running  after 
him  as  a  saint,  M.  Vianney  was  tortured  by 
the  conviction  that  he  was  a  vile  hypocrite ; 
that,  owing  to  his  sins,  he  was  the  sport  of  the 
devil,  who  was  permitted  to  make  use  of  him 
to  deceive  souls  and  dishonor  the  priesthood. 
What  he  suffered  from  this  delusion,  from  the 
agonies  of  remorse  with  which  it  filled  him, 
is  not  to  be  described.  He  frequently  said  to 
his  confessor  that  if  the  mercy  of  God  did  not 
hide  from  him  in  some  measure  the  hideous- 
ness  of  his  soul  and  the  multitude  of  his  sins, 
he  must  die  of  despair;  as  it  was,  he  only  kept 
up  his  courage  by  cowering  before  the  Tab- 
ernacle "like  a  dog  at  the  feet  of  his  master." 
He  was  oppressed  with  a  burden  of  weari- 
ness, anguish  and  disgust  that  was  almost 
intolerable.  He  saw  himself  as  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  every  one  around  him; 
his  soul  was  a  prey  to  fe?r  and  remorse;  he 
was  in  constant  terror  of  falling  into  some 
grievous  sin  that  would  separate  him  forever 
from  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  God;  he  felt 
himself  every  day  he  lived  more  unworthy  of 
his  sublime  vocation,  more  unfit  to  celebrate 
the  divine  mysteries. 

When  the  subject  of  the  priesthood  was 


mentioned  before  him,  he  would  sometimes 
speak  out  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart 
what  he  felt  about  it.  One  day  a  fervent  and 
talented  young  priest  remarked  that  there 
were  many  excellent  men  amongst  the  clergy. 
"What  do  you  say,  my  friend?"  exclaimed 
M.  Vianney.  "Good  men  amongst  us!  Yes, 
assuredly  there  are.  But  one  ought  to  be  a 
seraph  to  say  Mass!  Ah,  if  we  knew  what 
Mass  is  we  should  die  of  it !  We  shall  only 
know  it  in  heaven.  My  child,  the  cause  of  all 
our  misfortunes,  of  every  falling  off  amongst 
priests,  is  that  we  don't  think  enough  about 
saying  Mass."  (Here  his  tears  flowed  unre- 
strainedly.) "Oh,  when  I  think  that  God 
has  deigned  to  entrust  such  a  privilege  to 
wretches  like  us !  What  does  the  harm  is  all 
this  worldly  news,  those  conversations,  those 
politics,  those  newspapers.  Priests  get  their 
heads  filled  with  them,  and  then  go  to  their 
Mass,  to  their  breviary." 

He  used  to  say  to  his  Bishop :  "  If  you  want 
to  convert  your  diocese  make  all  your  parish 
priests  saints."  He  felt  at  times  so  overpow- 
ered by  the  responsibility  of  the  priesthood 
that  he  was  tempted  to  run  away  and  hide 
himself  "Ah,  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  priest ! "  he  exclaimed  to  a  young  ecclesi- 
astic. "  Confession,  Sacraments,  Mass, — what 
a  load  to  carry!  If  men  realized  what  it  is  to 
be  a  priest  they  would  fly  to  the  desert,  like 
the  saints,  to  escape  it." 

This  longing  for  the  desert,  for  peace — that 
solitary  but  supreme  happiness  that  is  attain- 
able on  earth, — increased  with  his  years.  He 
once  said  to  a  dear  friend :  "  I  am  witheringj^ 
away  with  weariness.  My  soul  is  sorrowful 
unto  death.  I  have  not  a  moment  for  com- 
muning quietly  with  God.  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer!  Tell  me,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  if  I  were  to  disobey  the  Bishop,  and 
go  secretly  away?" — "  If  you  were  to  yield  to 
that  temptation,"  was  the  reply,  "you  would 
lose  all  the  merit  of  your  life-time."  This  an- 
swer dispelled  the  temptation  for  the  moment 
— but  only  for  the  moment,  it  continued  to 
assault  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this  when  we  reflect  on  what 
he  suffered  fiom  his  daily  imprisonment  in 
the  confessional  alone.  The  atmosphere  that 
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his  soul  breathed  in  that  chamber  of  torture 
to  every  priest  was  a  prolonged  anguish 
capable  of  driving  mad  any  one  but  a  saint. 
He  whose  soul  was  so  angelically  pure  was 
steeped  mentally  in  an  atmosphere  of  sin  for 
eighteen,  sometimes  twenty,  hours  in  the  day; 
he  had  to  listen  to  avowals  of  outrages  against 
the  purity,  the  love,  the  holy  justice  of  God, 
from  souls  whose  imperfect  sorrow  prevented 
them  from  even  suspecting  the  torture  they 
were  inflicting  on  him.  The  physical  distress 
that  he  endured  from  the  bad  air  of  the  con- 
fessional, its  cramping  space,  from  the  heat 
and  the  cold,  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
compared  to  the  suffering  his  soul  had  to 
endure  through  these  long  sittings. 

One  day,  at  his  instruction  on  the  catechism, 
he  was  led  to  speak  of  the  priest's  mission  in 
the  confessional.  Suddenly,  as  if  carried  away 
by  his  feelings,  he  exclaimed:  "Ah,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  world  so  wretched  as  a  priest! 
He  spends  his  life  hearing  of  offences  against 
God,  of  outrages  against  His  holy  name,  His 
Commandments.  He  is  like  Peter  in  the  Pre- 
torium:  he  has  always  before  his  eyes  Our 
Lord  insulted,  despised,  mocked,  covered  with 
opprobrium.  Some  are  spitting  in  His  face, 
others  are  striking  Him;  others  are  pressing 
the  crown  of  thorns  on  His  dear  head.  They 
push  Him  rudely;  they  knock  Him  down; 
they  kick  Him;  they  crucify  Him;  they 
pierce  His  Sacred  Heart.  Ah,  if  I  had  known 
what  it  is  to  be  a  priest,  instead  of  going  to 
the  seminary  I  should  have  run  away  to  La 
Trappe ! " 

The  Cure  generally  suffered  more  from 
desolation  and  spiritual  anguish  on  Friday 
than  other  days.  On  other  days  he  was  able 
to  control  the  appearance  of  it,  but  on  Friday 
and  on  the  eve  of  great  feasts  the  sufferings  of 
his  soul  were  visible  in  his  countenance.  The 
crowd  of  pilgrims  and  penitents  that  lay  in 
wait  to  speak  to  him,  as  he  passed  from  the 
church  to  the  presbytery  after  his  catechism, 
used  to  notice  how  changed  his  face  was  on 
Friday,  as  if  he  were  overpowered  with  bodily 
pain  and  mental  anxiety.  He  took  refuge  in 
increased  prayer  from  this  recurring  martyr- 
dom, and  performed  more  rigorous  austerities 
while  it  lasted.  But  it  never  in  the  slightest 


degree  marred  his  sweetness,  or  interfered 
with  the  clearness  of  his  mind  or  the  quick- 
ness of  his  judgment. 

No  incident  in  this  day  was  more  calculated 
to  illustrate  this  than  the  open-air  audiences 
he  gave  in  the  courtyard  at  noon,  when  ques- 
tions on  every  imaginable  subject  were  show- 
ered upon  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
crowd.  An  eye-witness  one  day  jotted  down 
a  certain  number  of  these  questions  as  he 
caught  them,  uttered  almost  simultaneously 
by  the  eager  multitude.  They  fill  a  couple 
of  printed  pages.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 
"  Father,  my  son  is  threatened  with  blindness; 
ought  I  to  risk  an  operation  for  him?"  — 
"  My  husband  is  ill ;  will  he  be  converted  ?  " — 
"  Father,  I  am  failing  in  health ;  ought  I  take 
a  partner  into  my  business?" — "Must  I  send 
away  my  servant?" — "Ought  I  to  sell  my 
land  just  now?" — "What  is  the  best  college 
to  send  my  son  to?" — "Ought  I  put  my  son 
on  the  railway  or  in  trade?" — "I  have  had  a 
proposal  of  marriage  for  my  daughter;  ought 
I  to  accept  it?" — "My  son  wants  to  marry  a 
young  girl  who  has  no  money ;  what  must  I 
do  about  it?" — "Father,  what  is  the  truth 
about  Louis  XVH. ? "—"Ought  we  to  believe 
in  La  Salette?" — and  so  on. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  women  to  ask  the 
Cure's  opinion,  en  passant,  as  to  the  way  they 
should  attire  themselves — whether  they  ought 
to  wear  a  crinoline  or  not.  His  delicate  sense 
of  humor  was  sometimes  tickled  by  these 
queries,  and  his  answers  were  none  the  less 
wise  and  to  the  point  for  having  a  touch  of 
irony  in  them.  A  lady  cried  out  to  him  one 
day :  "  Father,  is  my  husband  in  Purgatory  ?  " 
The  holy  man  looked  at  her  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  blue  eyes,  and  replied:  "I  have  not  been 
there  to  see."  Another  exclaimed  as  he  passed 
her:  "Ah,  M,  le  Cure,  I  am  mortally  afraid  of 
hell ! " — "  Then  you  are  the  less  likely  to  go 
there,  my  daughter."  When  an  importunate 
pilgrim  assured  him  in  a  rather  indignant  tone 
that  she  had  come  two  hundred  leagues  to 
see  him,  he  answered  with  an  amused  smile: 
"It  was  not  worth  while  coming'so'far  to  see 
so  little,  Madame."  A  young  girl,  full  of  her 
own  importance,  begged  him  to  examine  and 
decide  her  vocation.  "  Your  vocation  is  to 
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save  your  soul  and  go  to  heaven,"  he  replied, 
and  passed  on. 

But  these  were  exceptional  incidents.  As 
a  rule,  all  who  came  for  advice  and  direction 
aproached  the  servant  of  God  with  discretion, 
and  were  met  with  generous  sympathy  and 
inspired  counsel.  A  learned  prelate  who  spent 
several  days  at  Ars,  watching  the  Cure  inces- 
santly, said  that  nothing  in  his  life  and  con- 
duct impressed  him  so  much  as  the  unerring 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind  with  which 
he  decided  the  cases  submit' ed  to  him  all  day 
long,  both  in  the  confessional  and  out  of  it. 
He  answered  every  question  as  if  he  had  been 
studying  the  circumstances,  and  had  weighed 
the  consequences  on  all  sides ;  speaking 
briefly,  promptly,  and  in  a  tone  of  authority 
that  inspired  absolute  confidence.  You  felt 
that  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  direct,  and  that,  as  Mon 
seigneur  Devie  said,  "if  he  is  not  learned,  he 
is  enlightened." 

(to  be  continued.) 


Lay  Sermons  for  Lent. 


I. — The  Little  Virtues. 

THE  present  writer  once  knew  a  man  who 
had  all  the  great  virtues.  He  was  a  good 
father — in  the  sense  that  he  provided  with 
scrupulous  care  for  the  support  and  education 
of  his  children.  He  had  been  a  good  son. 
He  would  have  endured  any  privation  rather 
than  that  his  family  should  not  have  even 
some  of  those  luxuries  of  life  which  in  our 
civilization,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  poverty, 
have  become  necessaries.  He  was  capable  of 
great  sacrifices  for  religion, — he  had  shown 
this  in  earlier  days;  he  was  a  devout  man, 
and  everybody  called  him  a  just  man.  But  he 
had  none  of  the  little  virtues. 

He  went  to  confession  regularly;  but  his 
children  knew  too  well  the  day,  and  kept  out 
of  his  sight;  for  the  gloom  that  surrounded 
him  at  such  times  was  portentous.  And  on 
Sunday,  afrer  he  had  approached  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  his  family  felt  under  such  restraint 
in  his  presence  that  they  were  glad  when  the 
day  was  over. 


All  this  gave  the  younger  members  of  his 
family  an  impression  that  to  be  religious 
meant  to  be  ill-tempered;  for  when  I  deli- 
cately say  "gloom  "  I  mean  to  insinuate  that 
my  just  friend  was  as  ill-tempered  as  he  could 
be.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  committed  a  mortal 
sin.  But,  in  spite  of  his  great  virtues,  his  ex- 
ample, utterly  lacking  the  smaller  ones,  was 
the  root  of  his  children's  religious  careless- 
ness in  later  life.  They  always  dreaded  religion 
as  an  occasion  of  gloom.  And  they  forgot 
their  father's  heroic  justness  in  remembering 
his  disregard  for  those  little  virtues  which 
make  homes  cheerful,  and  help,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  to  make  people  good.  So  the 
nobility  of  their  father,  his  religious  regu- 
larity, went  for  little  with  them,  and  people 
wondered  how  so  good  a  man  could  have 
been  the  father  of  such  worldly  and  frivolous 
children. 

In  truth,  in  their  hearts  these  children — 
who  did  not  differentiate  so  strictly  between 
what  was  a  mortal  and  what  a  venial  sin,  and 
who  felt  that  religion  should  have  induced 
their  father  to  be  more  careful  of  the  little 
everyday  virtues, — said:  "If  religion  helps 
to  make  life  unendurable,  we  are  just  as  well 
without  so  much  of  it,"  This  was  silly,  of 
course;  they  ought  to  have  known  better. 
But,  beloved  brethren,  the  logic  of  St,  Thomas 
himself  counts  for  very  little  against  a  father's 
example ! 

A  good  discipline  for  us  laymen  in  Lent  is 
the  practice  of  the  small  virtues.  Some  of  us 
read  the  regulations  for  Lent  as  if  they  meant 
that  we  should  mortify  other  people.  This  is 
a  vulgar  error,  as  the  grammarians  say.  The 
pious  father  who  keeps  a  check  on  his  appetite 
but  none  on  his  temper  misunderstands  the 
meaning  of  Lent.  And  even  that  hearty  dis- 
like for  fish  which  is  so  characteristic  of  most 
good  Catholics  will  not  justify  a  man  in  mak- 
ing the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  burden- 
some during  the  hour  or  so  he  spends  with 
them  at  dinner. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  what  an  effect  the 
practice  of  great  virtues  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  little  virtues — which  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  so  loved — has  on  the  home-life  of 
many  of  the  devout  female  sex.  It  sometimes 
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drives  their  husbands  and  sons  to  the  dram- 
shops, the  billiard  saloons,  and  even  the  street 
corners  A  highly  virtuous  woman  who  thinks 
that  she  is  doing  her  duty  by  "nagging"  at 
her  husband  about  his  Easter  duty  as  soon  as 
Lent  comes  in,  does  more  for  the  devil  than 
she  has  any  idea  of.  Can  we  imagine  St.  Mon- 
ica "nagging"  St.  Augustine?  And  can  we 
believe  that  St.  Augustine's  conversion  could 
have  borne  such  fruits  if  his  mother  had 
scolded  and  complained  and  been  cheerless, 
and  stormed  him  with  words  instead  of  storm- 
ing Heaven  with  her  prayers  ? 

No,  beloved  sisters,  you  are  not  always 
happy  in  your  manner  of  trying  to  induce  your 
male  relatives  to  perform  a  duty  which  they 
do  not  avoid  out  of  bad  will,  but  sometimes 
because  your  sense  of  duty  makes  the  consid- 
eration of  it  entirely  disagreeable.  Does  not 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  say  that  we  can  catch 
more  flies  with  molasses  than  with  vinegar — 
or  something  to  that  effect,  which  sounds 
much  sweeter  in  the  Saint's  elegant  French? 
And  is  the  object  not  so  important  that  some 
self-restraint  may  be  used  in  the  method  ? 
The  discipline  df  Lent  applied  to  those  little 
self-indulgences,  which  we  are  wont  to  glide 
over  hastily  in  our  examination  of  conscience, 
and  which  we  amiably  consider  as  imperfec- 
tions, would  help  to  brighten  the  lives  around 
us,  and  to  sow  many  a  seed  carefully  that  we 
now  cast  to  the  winds.  We  can  not  make  our 
friends  religious,  no  matter  how  good  we  may 
be,  by  clubbing  them  with  an  object  of  devo- 
tion, and  then  trying  to  drag  them  into  the 
fold  by  the  hair  of  their  heads. 

There  are  said  to  be  righteous  people  who 
insist  on  telling  the  sins  of  others,  and  who 
seem  to  regard  all  their  own  sins  as  mere 
peccadilloes  consequent  on  the  depravity  of 
the  people  around  them.  To  these  it  may 
appear  a  duty  to  use  the  club;  and  when  the 
victim  shrinks  away  and  keeps  out  of  sight, 
they  at  once  say  to  themselves  that  he  must 
indeed  be  utterly  wicked  who  could  hold  out 
against  their  supreme  goodness.  But  this,  I 
fear,  is  self-deception.  If  your  well-  intentioned 
words  fall  on  stony  ground,  ask  yourselves, 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  if  you  have  not 
neglected  the  little  virtues. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
who  find  satisfaction  in  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  privilege  of  Christian  burial 
accorded  to  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was 
deserved  or  was  a  contemptible  act  of  obsequi- 
ousness to  a  potentate:  First,  the  Church  in  decid- 
ing a  matter  like  this  has  to  take  human  evidence. 
Now,  the  verdict  given  in  the  case  of  the  Crown 
Prince  attributed  his  death  to  insanity ;  and  as  he 
had  never  been  excommunicated,  what  possible 
ground  was  there  on  which  he  could  be  refused 
Christian  burial?  Secondly,  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  not  known  publicly.  Those  related 
by  the  secular  press  came  through  French  sources 
as  anti-religious  as  they  are  anti-Austrian. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  aroused  in  some 
quarters  over  the  question  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  which  many  think  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  Norseman,  Leif  Erikson.  A  weekly  paper 
bearing  his  name  is  now  being  issued  in  Chicago, 
the  object  of  which  is  "  to  secure  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Leif  Erikson  discovered 
America,  and  to  have  him  given  the  honor  that  is 
his  due  for  this  achievement."  But,  as  one  of  our 
contemporaries  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  uproot  an 
idea  so  old  and  so  widespread  as  that  which  attrib- 
utes the  discovery  of  ihe  Continent  to  Christopher 
Columbus.  A  discoverer  Erikson  may  have  been, 
but  most  people  will  probably  continue  to  regard 
Columbus  as  the  discoverer  of  America. 


The  statistics  of  divorce  which  have  been  lately 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Commissioner  Wright 
are  such  as  must  fill  with  dismay  the  hearts  of 
Americans  who  are  anxious  for  the  well-being  of 
their  country.  They  are  appalling.  During  the 
twenty  years  between  1867  and  1 886  no  less  than 
328.721  divorces  were  granted  in  the  United 
States,  giving  an  average  of  over  16,000  in  each 
year;  the  total  number  for  the  year  1886  was  over 
25,000.  Can  any  nation  go  on  with  impunity 
despising  the  marriage  bond  in  this  way?  Can 
any  nation  continue  to  enjoy  prosperity  in  which 
the  pillar  and  safeguard  of  society  is  so  rapidly 
crumbling  away?       

The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  publishes 
an  appeal  which  should  meet  with  a  whole  souled 
response  from  devout  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
everywhere  throughout  the  world.  Iisiys:  "It  is 
desirable  that  the  year  1889  should  witness  a  con- 
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siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Grotto.  No  one  doubts  that  the  centenary  of  the 
Revolution  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for  Masonic 
manifestations  against  the  Church,  the  Pope,  and 
the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ.  When,  according  to 
Dante,  '  Hell  unfurls  her  flags,'  it  is  necessary  to 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  there  are  still  legions 
of  Christians  to  be  found  on  earth.  It  has  been 
at  Lourdes  that  for  twenty-two  years  innumerable 
cities,  provinces,  and  nations  have  displayed  such 
forces.  This  uninterrupted  procession  of  the  holi- 
est and  highest,  of  the  lowest  and  most  humble, 
constituted  the  most  marvellous  movement  which 
has  stirred  the  world  since  the  Crusades.  It  is, 
therefore,  toward  Lourdes  during  this  critical  year 
pilgrims  ought  to  specially  turn  their  steps.  A 
sacred  function  of  a  nature  to  excite  all  who  wit- 
ness it  to  a  holy  enthusiasm  will  take  place  at  the 
sanctuary.  -At  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  will  be 
dedicated.  We  hope  that  the  Mass  proper  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  granted  by  Leo  XIII.,  will  be 
sung  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion.  .  .  . 

**  To  organize  a  Catholic  movement  toward  the 
hanks  of  Massabielle  is  the  work  to  which  we 
now  invite  all  the  clients  of  our  Blessed  Lady — 
each  one  of  them  in  his  own  sphere  of  action  and 
according  to  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Many,  we 
know,  wish  to  renew  the  great  crusade  of  prayer 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Spiritual  Pilgrim- 
age to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Their  desire  will  be 
satisfied  when  we  have  received  from  Rome  the 
necessary  authorization.  Let  us  form,  therefore, 
in  1889  an  immense  supplicant  army.  With  the 
Rosary  in  our  hands,  the  picture  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  or  the  Cross  on  our  breast,  exciting  in  our- 
selves the  love  of  the  Church  and  of  our  country, 
let  us  prostrate  ourselves,  either  in  heart  or  in 
reality,  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Rock,  crying  out, 
*0  Immaculate  Virgin,  come  to  our  aid! '  " 


in  honor  of  Abb6  Favier,  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral.  This  truly  magnificent  church  is  ded- 
icated to  the  Holy  Saviour. 


The  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Peit'ang,  which  was 
lately  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the 
largest  Christian  temple  in  China.  It  is  in  charge 
of  the  Lazarists.  A  large  concourse  of  Chinese, 
including  some  high  mandarins,  and  nearly  all  the 
foreign  residents  and  ministers  from  the  foreign 
courts,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  The  wood 
from  which  the  altars  (ten  in  number)  are  made 
is  Oregon  pine,  covered  with  Pekin  lacquer.  The 
ceremony  of  consecration  was  performed  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tagliabue.  At  the  dinner  after- 
ward Colonel  Denby,  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  made  a  speech  in  exquisite  French 


One  of  the  great  worlds  undertaken  by  Don 
Bosco  was  that  of  sending  out  members  of  his 
Order  (the  Salesians)  as  raissionarif  s  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  South  America — Patagonia  and 
Terra  del  Fuego.  That  work  is  still  being  carried 
on,  and  a  band  of  priests,  Sisters,  and  artisans,  is 
soon  to  leave  Europe  for  the  South  American 
missions.  The  expenses  of  this  long  journey  are 
very  heavy,  and  many  articles,  both  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar  and  for  domestic  use,  will  have 
to  be  procured.  For  this  end  donations  are  solic- 
ited, and  we  hope  that  the  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria  "  will  show  their  appreciation  of  this  noble 
work,  and  the  respect  which  they  have  for  the 
memory  of  the  saintly  Don  Bosco,  by  helping  the 
missionaries  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Offerings 
should  be  sent  to  Don  Bosco's  successor,  the  Very 
Rev.  Michael  Rua,  Oratorio  Salesiano,  Turin. 


The  Home  Journal  pays  a  well -deserved  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  high  position  in 
regard  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Daly  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  few  purveyors  for  the 
theatre  who  have  kept  a  high  ideal  in  view.  He  has 
endeavored  to  combine  both  morality  and  art, — 
good  morals  and  fine  art.  The  problem  of  the 
theatre  is  a  social  question  which  must  be  solved 
very  soon  for  the  good  of  the  growing  generation. 
It  can  be  solved  in  one  way:  parents  must  learn 
to  discriminate,  and  to  teach  their  children  to  dis- 
criminate, between  a  good  and  a  bad  play.  Mr. 
Daly,  a  devout  Catholic,  has  shown  that  the  theatre 
may  be  at  the  same  time  artistic  and  innocent. 
In  this  country,  to  forbid  young  people  to  attend 
plays  because  many  plays  are  bad,  effects  nothing 
A  good  standard  kept  up  by  a  competent  critic, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  artistic  sense, 
are  the  only  means  by  which  the  influence  of  the 
theatre  can  be  held  on  the  side  of  good. 


It  is  announced  on  excellent  authority  that  only 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Holy 
Father,  and  a  few  friends  close  to  them,  know  the 
exact  particulars  of  the  Crown  Prince's  death. 
The  Emperor  having  sent  a  long  telegram  to  the 
Pope,  received  a  reply  which,  he  said,  gave  him 
the  "only  consolation  he  had."  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  deserves  the  prayers  of  all  Catholics. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  his  govern- 
ment— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
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days  emperors  do  not  control  their  governments, 
— he  has  been  invariably  kind  to  the  poor. 

"The  Jesuit,"  says  Lord  Macaulay  in  the 
wonderful  piece  of  word  painting  in  which  he 
describes  the  labors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  "  was 

'Xo  be  found, .spade  in  hmd,  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  agriculture  to  the  savag  s  of  Paraguay." 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  Zambezi  Mission  are 
renewing  the  wonders  of  the  famous  Reductions. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  same  task  as  their  breth- 
ren in  Old  Paraguay,  and  endeavoring  to  indu:e 
the  natives  to  relinquish  the  pickaxe  for  the 
plough.   But  this  is  the  least  part  of  their  work : 

■perfecting  themselves  in  the  language,  translating 
books,  caring  for  the  sick  and  instructing  chil- 
dren, are  the  principal  duties  which  occupy  ih::ir 
attention.  With  the  native  children  they  have 
achieved  wonders;  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
the  missionaries,  "  Many  almost  know  by  heart  in 
their  own  language  the  Pater,  the  Ave.  and  the 
Creed.  They  sing  also  a  native  version  of  the  A'oe 
Maris  Stella  and  the  Litany  of  Loreto  very  well. " 
The  Jesuits  havj  always  ^been  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  In  their  foreign  mis- 
sions they  first  make  the  savages  men,  and  then 
make  the  men  Christians. 


Mgr.  Clement  David  has  just  published  an 
article  in  which  he  shows  that  Our  Lord  while 
on  earth  spoke  the  Aramaic  dialect.  Mgr.  David 
is  Archbishop  of  Damascus.  Neubauer  and  Pro- 
fessor le  Page  Renouf,  a  Catholic  biblical  scholar, 
support  Mgr.  David's  contention  that  Our  Lord 
did  not  speak  in  Greek. 

The  number  of  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church 
among  literary  men  in  England  is  remarkable. 
Mr.  Burn  and,  the  editor  of  Punch,  is  a  Catholic, 
as  are  half  a  dozen  others  eminent  in  periodical 
literature.  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  critic  of  the 
•  Daily  Telegraph — one  of  these, — has  lately  inher- 
ited a  fortune  from  Miss  Drew,  a  Catholic  lady, 
who  greatly  admired  his  criticisms. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Brother  Alexis, 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  has  just 
received  a  well-merited  distinction  in  being  named 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  The  fame  of  Brother  Alexis  as  a 
geographer  has  become  widely  spread,  and  his 
maps  are  used  throughout  France  and  Belgium. 


by  a  friend  and  admirer,  is  not  ready  for  publica- 
ti  )n  this  week  We  arc  consoled  by  the  informa- 
tion that  The  Catholic  Reinew  will  be  continued 
in  hands  trained  by  Mr.  Hickey;  for  New  York 
has  need  of  a  journal  which  will  be  even  more 
than  a  newspaper. 

Leo  XIII.  has  given  $8,000  to  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Rome.  The  completion  of  the 
Irish  national  church  is  very  dear  to  the  Holy 
Father's  heart.  During  Archbishop  Rjan's  visit 
to  Rome,  His  Holiness  expressed  this  desire  in 
fervent  words, 

Basel,  in  Switzerland,  once  entirely  Protestant, 
contains  at  present  22,426  Catholics,— just  one 
half  its  population. 

La  Semana  Catolica,  of  Madrid,  prints  some  of 
the  latest  testimony  of  learned  non- Catholic  phy- 
sicians in  favor  of  the  miracles  of  Lourdes. 


We  regret  that  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  P.  V.  Hickey,  editor  of  The  Catholic  Review, 


A  Bavarian  paper  names  the  instructors  of  the 
late  Archduke  Rudolph,  and  shows  that,  if  he 
were  really  responsible  for  his  death,  his  suicide 
was  the  result  of  the  scepticism  of  his  teachers, 
and  that  he  was  a  victim  to  bad  education.  If  this 
be  true,  his  parents  are  suffering  for  it. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
■with  them."  — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  fallowing  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Sster  Agnes,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  whose 
precious  death  occurred  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  and  Sister  Louisa,  of  the  same  community, 
Cambridgeport,  Mass  ,  who  was  called  to  the  reward 
of  h-r  selfless  life  on  the  i6th  ult. 

Mr.'Wil  iam  J  Mahoney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  25th  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Dowling,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  loth 
ult.,  at  M orrisrun,  Pa.  She  led  a  fervent  Christian  life, 
and,  though  sudden,  her  death  was  not  unprovided. 

Miss  Anna  Walsh,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who 
piously  yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mr.  John  C.  Balie,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Sprencel,  Mrs.  Magdalena  Hindelong,  and 
Mr.  John  Reibly,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  Patrick  McCafTry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Magdalene  Londenberg,  Hobart,  Ind. ;  Miss  Minnie 
Tierney,  Mr.  John  Shane,  and  Mr.  James  McGuan, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 
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Their  Little  Brother. 


"TV  ND  did  He  play?" 


Of  course,  my  dear,  like  you.  He  often 
played. 

At  close  of  day,  His  evening  prayer  well  said, 
He  kissed  His  Mother  and  St.  Joseph,  too, 
Just  as  all  good,  all  loving  children  do. 

"What  did  He  play— 
Our  little  Lord,  who  is  so  good,  so  sweet? 

Oh,  tell  us,  pray-  O  father,  tell  us  pray ! — 
Did  He  play  marbles  in  the  village  street, 
And  paddle  in  the  ponds  in  summer  heat?" 

Of  couise  He  played 

All  the  gay  gamts  the  Jewish  children  knew; 

I'm  sure  that  dear  St.  Joseph  often  made 
Him  wooden  toys — such  preity  to>s  as  you 
Would  like  to  have,—  all  painted  red  and  blue. 

And  when  He  grew 

He  learned  to  use  the  hammer  and  the  plane. 
"And  did  St.  Joseph  let  Him, — is  it  true?" 

'Tis  true  as  truth — He  worked  with  might  and 
main ; 

He  did  not  cry  when  splinters  gave  Him  pain. 

"We  love  Him  so! 
Oh,  just  to  think  He  played,  like  us,  with  toys  I 

And  is  it  true  He  often  used  to  go 

Of  errands  for  the  Saint,  like  other  boys?" 
It's  true!  And  He  the  Gcd— the  King— of  all 
our  joys- 

"He  seems  so  near 

When  you  relate  how  well  He  worked  and 
played." 
Nor  ever  caused  the  Saint  to  shed  a  tear 

By  sulky  looks;  He  never  was  afraid 
To  hurt  His  hands  with  work.  '' O  Brother  dear  !'' 


It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  in  this  world 
as  what  we  are  that  tells  in  spiritual  results. 
A  good  life  is  like  a  flower,  which,  though  it 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  ever  pours  out  a  rich 
perfume,  and  thus  performs  a  holy  ministry. 


A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 

BY   MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN. 

XVIII. — A  Lesson  for  Elise. 
It  was  a  lovely  day.  Lucy  said,  with  a  sigh : 
"  We  can  say  the  sa?ne  prayers,  anyhow,  no 
matter  where  we  are." 

Clams,  raw  and  roasted,  having  a  charm  of 
novelty,  were  not  disdained  even  by  Elise. 
After  the  repast  the  young  people  began  to 
feel  less  gloomy.  Jimmy's  spirits  apparently 
were  very  high;  but  his  heart  was  heavy 
enough  as  he  looked  at  the  rock,  sand,  and 
sea,  and  wondered  how  long  they  could  live 
on  clams. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  it  became  neces- 
sary to  awaken  Mr  Richards,  who  had  sunk 
into  deep  sleep.  The  sand  reflected  the  heat; 
some  shelter  must  be  found.  The  boat  sti'l  lay, 
keel-upward,  on  the  beach.  Jimmy  and  Dick 
consulted  as  to  how  it  could  be  made  useful 
as  a  shelter.  E'ise,  called  in  to  give  an  opinion, 
was  as  helpless  as  possible.  Elizabeth,  who 
had  hitherto  depended  entirely  on  others, 
now  felt  the  necessity  of  helping  the  boys. 
The  spectacle  of  Elise's  selfishness  aroused 
her  to  this.  The  latter  had  curled  herself  into 
a  slight  fissure  of  the  rock,  and  opened  a 
rather  moist  novel,  which  she  had  put  into 
her  bag,  which,  like  Elizabeth's,  ha<;^  been 
tightly  strapped  to  her  waist. 

It  was  plain  that  bhe  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  consider  only  her  own  comfort  Elizabeth 
was  shocked  by  her  selfishness.  On  shore 
she  would  have  believed  her  friend  the  most 
unselfish  of  human  beings.  Of  course  she 
allowed  a  great  deal  for  the  fact  that  Elise 
was  a  Thorndyke,  and  Elise  always  said  that 
'the  Thorndykes  had  always  had  their  own 
way  from  the  lime  of  William  the  Conqueror '; 
and  Elizabeth  had  always  yielded  the  best  of 
everything  to  her,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
Elise's  pretensions  appeared  in  a  new  light  at 
sea.  She  contrasted  her  with  Jimmy  Brogan. 
Poor  Jimmy,  who  brought  the  milk  every 
day,  and  was  nobody  at  all  at  home,  seemed 
to  be  much  belter  here  than  even  a  Thorn- 
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dyke !  He  was  cheerful  and  kind,  and  eager  to 
help  them  all.  Dick,  in  spite  of  his  Latin  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  MacCarthy,  looked  up 
to  him.  This  somewhat  shocked  Elizabeth. 
It  began  to  dawn  on  her  mind  that,  after  all, 
perhaps  Jimmy's  bravery  and  kindness  might 
be  worth  more  than  all  the  Brehons  and 
Thorndyke  ancestors.  As  to  Bernard,  whose 
nerves  were  the  weakest  in  the  party,  he  clung 
close  to  Jimmy,  and  followed  him  about  as  a 
dog  follows  his  master.  Elise  raised  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  from  her  book  to  rebuke  him. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  see  in  that 
boy ! "  Elise  said.  "  If  I  were  you  I'd  have 
more  proper  pride  than  to  take  his  orders." 

"  Well,  we'd  have  had  no  breakfast  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him,"  responded  Bernard,  hotly. 

"  It's  his  business  to  wait  on  us,"  responded 
Elise.  "  He  understands  that  sort  of  thing. 
Dear  me,  it  is  getting  hot!  I  wish  I  had  an 
umbrella." 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  Elise  now?" 
whispered  Dick. 

Elizabeth  turned  her  head  away.  Elise  had 
the  only  sheltered  position.  The  others  were 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Jimmy 
was  evidently  thinking.  Elizabeth  did  not 
complain,  but  she  said  to  herself  that  if  the  sun 
continued  to  .shine  she  must  become  blind. 
Her  head  ached.  Tom  and  Lucy  ran  down  to 
the  beach  and  dipped  their  heads  into  the 
sea.  They  forgot  the  perils  around  them  in 
"racing  with  the  waves,"  as  Dick  called  it. 

Jimmy  and  Dick  consulted.  Elise  said: 

"O  Elizabeth,  you  must  read  this  book! 
You  never  in  all  your  life  saw  such  a  sweet 
girl  as  Elaine.  She's  just  too  lovely!  I  never 
cried  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  have  since  I 
began  the  chapter  about  her  being  lost  in 
London." 

And  Elise  wiped  her  eyes. 

And  there  was  poor  Mr.  Richards, to  Whose 
head  Elizabeth  was  holding  a  wet  handker- 
chief!   Elise  did  not  give  a  thought  to  him. 

"  If  we  had  a  shawl — "  Jimmy  began. 

"  Elise  has  one  in  her  bag,"  Bernard  said. 

"And  I  intend  to  keep  it  there,"  quickly 
responded  Elise. 

"  But  we  could  make  an  awning  if  we  had 
one—" 


Elise  laughed  scornfully.  "If  you  people 
would  go  and  find  shelter  in  the  rock,  as  I 
have  done,  you  would  not  need  an  awning. 
I  can't  have  my  shawl  used  for  an  awning." 

"Oh,  let  her  go  on!"  cried  Dick.  "The 
more  she  shows  her  true  character,  the  more 
I  am  pleased.  It's  not  likely  that  Elizabeth 
will  imitate  this," 

"Elizabeth  can  do  as  she  chooses,"  said 
Elise,  loftily.  "  We  are  here  on  a  desert  island 
because  you  insisted  on  steering  the  yawl. 
We're  here  through  your  fault,  and  you  must 
take  care  of  us.  I  don't  intend  to  become  a 
servant  girl  and  soil  my  hands  or  incon- 
venience myself  for  anybody.  Elizabeth  can 
do  as  she  chooses.  Whatever  happens,"  she 
said,  with  a  scornful  glance  at  Bernard,  "/ 
shall  never  forget  that  /am  a  Thorndyke!** 

Dick's  eyes  sparkled  and  some  angry  words 
were  about  to  rush  from  his  lips.  Jimmy  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Remember  she's  a  girl,  Dick." 

"Girl  or  no  girl,"  cried  Dick,  "she's — she's 
— a  crocodile!" 

They  laughed  at  this.  Elise  went  on  with 
her  novel. 

Jimmy  walked  into  the  opening  between 
the  rock,  carrying  a  huge  stick  in  his  hand. 
He  found  himself  in  a  cooler  atmosphere. 
The  spring  had  come  with  a  burst.  The  high 
rocks  were  draped  with  creepers  covered  with 
tender  green  leaves.  The  trees  were  fairly 
well  clothed  in  their  early  summer  garments. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  them.  They 
filled  a  narrow  space  between  what  seemed 
to  be  a  salt-water  lake  of  great  dimensions 
and  the  narrow  stretch  of  sand  that  ran  along 
the  rocks.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  rocks 
were  numbers  of  .saplings.  Jimmy,  remem- 
bering the  tomato  plant  that  had  floated  out 
to  them,  looked  in  vain  for  a  patch  of  any 
growth  that  it  might  have  come  from. 

Although  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the 
immense  lake,  the  air  was  cool  and  fresh 
along  the  line  of  the  rocks.  In -the  centre  of 
the  lake  he  noticed  another  island.  In  the 
middle  of  this  island,  which  was  tinted  a  ten- 
der green,  the  sun  struck  something  that  gave 
back  a  dazzling  brilliance,  as  if  it  were  a  huge 
diamond.  Jimmy  strained  his  eyes.  He  called 
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Dick.  What  was  it  ?  It  was  one  great  glare. 
It  threw  back  the  sun's  light  boldly.  What 
was  it? 

"We  shall  soon  know,"  said  Dick;  "we 
have  the  bo^t." 

This  thought  was  a  great  comfort  to  Jimmy, 
too.  After  all,  much  might  be  done  with  the 
boat. 

The  whole  party,  including  the  reluctant 
Elise,  went  into  the  cooler  air  behind  the 
rocks.  It  was  quite  pleasant  there.  The  change 
pleased  everybody.  Jimmy  alone  began  to 
worry  about  their  dinner.  Mr.  Richards  was 
feverish,  but  able  to  sit  up. 

Jimmy,  having  racked  his  brains  until  he 
had  a  headache,  asked  Dick  to  go  down  to 
the  beach  and  put  the  boat  in  order.  Then  he 
spoke  of  hi5  perplexity;  but  Dick  could  give 
no  help.  In  the  meantime  the  young  people 
near  the  lake  wondered  what  the  great  brill- 
iant reflection  on  the  island  could  mean. 

Jimmy  and  Dick  soon  righted  the  up- 
turned boat.  It  was  uninjured.  And,  to  their 
great  joy,  wedged  under  the  stem-seat  they 
found  several  provision  boxes,  and  nailed  to 
one  of  the  ribs  the  water  keg.  Mr.  Richards' 
tool  box  was  also  safe  under  another  seat ; 
and  scattered  on  the  beach  were  various  tin 
boxes  and  cans,  for  the  yawl  had  been  well 
equipped. 

Jimmy  opened  the  tool  box  at  once.  It  was 
dry  enough,  though  some  of  the  tools  were  a 
little  the  worse  for  their  salt  water  bath  Two 
stout  fishing-lines  coiled  in  a  small,  separate 
compartment  of  the  bo.x  pleased  Dick. 

"  But  what's  the  use?"  he  said.  "  We  can't 
fish.  We've  no  bait." 

Jimmy  responded  by  picking  up  a  gaping 
clam,  and  saying,  "  Why  not  ?  Clams  make 
good  bait  sometimes.  Shall  we  try  it  ?  " 

Dick  and  Jimmy  carried  the  cans  and 
boxes  to  the  girls,  and,  arming  themselves 
with  a  piece  of  flat  wood  each,  to  serve  as  a 
paddle,  they  pushed  the  boat  down  toward 
the  surf  Jimmy  baited  his  hook  with  a  clam ; 
Dick  followed  his  example.  Then  they  rushed 
the  boat  into  the  breakers  and  jumped  in.  It 
did  not  take  them  long  to  get  beyond  the 
foaming  lines  into  the  dark-blue  calm.  They 
threw  the  lines,  weighted  with  bits  of  rock, 


into  the  sea.  Silence ;  interest ;  anxiety.  Sud- 
denly Dick  cried  out: 

"  You  have  a  bite,  Jimmy ! " 

There  was  a  strong  tug  at  Jimmy's  line. 
Jimmy  held  on  with  both  hands.  He  certainly 
had  caught  something.  The  line  was  taut 
He  pulled  with  all  his  might.  It  seemed  that 
something  had  caught  him.  The  boat  was 
pulled  rapidly  out  to  sea.  Her  bow  cut  streaks 
of  foam  from  the  gently  moving  waves. 
Jimmy  held  on  to  the  side  of  the  boat  with 
one  hand  and  crouched  in  the  bow. 

"Let  go! — let  go!*'  cried  Dick,  frightened 
by  the  swiftness  with  which  they  were  moving 
out  to  sea. 

"  I  can't ! "  Jimmy  said.  "  The  line  is  wrapped 
around  my  wrist,  and  it's  cutting  my  hand  in 
two" 

The  boat  whizzed  through  the  water. 
Jimmy  could  hardly  keep  in  it,  and  his  face 
was  drawn  with  pain.  Dick  saw  the  shore 
receding.  He  could  make  out  Tom  and  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  come  down  to  the  beach,  raising 
their  arms  imploringly.  Jimmy  looked  back 
too,  and  saw  this.  Did  they  think  they  were 
deserted?  How  awful  would  be  their  fate  if 
Dick  and  he  should  be  really  carried  out  to 
sea !  He  groaned  outright  at  the  thought  and 
with  the  pain  of  the  tense  line  that  was  cutting 
into  his  wrist. 

"  Dick,"  he  cried, "  take  my  penknife  and 
cut  this  line,  if  you  want  to  save  me  from 
being  pulled  overboard!" 

Dick  thrust  his  hand  into  Jimmy's  pocket. 
In  an  instant  the  line  was  severed,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  the  head  of  a  shark  ap- 
peared on  the  surface :  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
to  which  the  line  still  clung,  and  dived  under 
the  boat. 

Jimmy's  right  hand  was  useless  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Dick  hauled  up  a  large  fish,  some- 
what like  the  blue  fish  he  knew  so  well  fi'om 
his  trips  to  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  party  ate  a  sumptuous  repast  of  broiled 
fish — Elizabeth  cooked  it  as  well  as  she  could, 
— coffee  out  of  one  of  the  cans  just  found,  and 
a  biscuit  each.  Even  Elise  condescended  to 
be  cheerful.  She  had  realized,  as  she  saw  the 
boat  going  out  to  sea,  how  dreadful  might  be 
her  fate  were  the  hateful  Jimmy  Brogan  to 
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leave  them.  It  was  plain  that  Jimmy  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  party;  and  that  Dick,  while 
a  good  follower,  could«not  be  depended  on  as 
a  leader. 

As  for  Mr.  Richards,  he  was  too  sick  to 
move  from  his  sheltered  place  in  a  kind  of 
cave  which  Lucy  and  Tom  had  discovered. 
Last  year's  leaves  and  dried  grass  were  car- 
ried into  it.  It  led  to  a  series  of  small  caves 
in  the  rock, — admirably  adapted  for  sleeping 
places  if  one  had  nowhere  else  to  sleep. 
"And,"  as  Tom  said,  "the  hotel  was  .some 
distance  away." 

Elise's  suggestions  were  unnoticed  by  the 
young  people,  while  Jimmy's — always  sensi- 
ble— were  received  with  attention.  Elise  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  something  which  could  command 
more  respect  than  social  position  and  riches. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Lesson  of  a  Dream. 


A  certain  rich  man  about  to  die  directed 
that  all  his  possessions  should  be  sold, and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  a  large  diamond  which 
he  could  hide  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
thus  carry  his  wealth  to  heaven.  His  treasurer 
took  steps  to  fulfil  the  charge  without  delay. 
Meantime  his  master  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  dreamed  he  stood  before  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  But  when  he  sought  to  enter  that 
blessed  place,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his 
treasure  somewhere  on  the  way,  and  fell  to 
lamentmg. 

Said  an  angel,  who  drew  near:  "Why  do 
you  lament?" 

"I  have  lost  my  diamond,"  answered  the 
man,  describing  it. 

"  We  should  call  that  dross  where  we 
abide,"  returned  the  angel;  "the  memory  of 
one  kindly  act  on  earth  would  more  avail 
you  here.  And  have  you  none?" 

."Alas,  I  know  of  none!" 

"Not  one?" 

"  I  dried  an  orphan's  tear  one  day,"  said 
the  man,  hesitatingly. 

"That  tear  is  here,"  replied  the  angel,  "laid 
up  for  you.  Behold  it!" 


And  as  the  astonished  man  gazed  upon  the 
tear,  it  shone  so  brightly  and  shed  so  gentle 
a  light  upon  his  soul  that  he  wept  for  joy  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  his  paltry  diamond  and 
found  so  great  a  treasure. 

On  awaking  from  sleep  he  recalled  his 
faithful  steward,  and  directed  him  to  distribute 
all  his  possessions  among  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  soon  afterward  he  died  in  great  peace. 


Mother's  Cavalier. 


One  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world  is  a 
boy  who  shows  little  attentions  to  his  mother. 
A  certain  writer  says  with  truth: 

No  boy  can  be  his  mother's  cavalier  unless 
he  is  a  thoughtful  boy.  A  thoughtless  lad 
doesn't  remember  to  wait  upon  his  mother — 
his  mother  waits  on  him.  Some  boys  that  we 
have  seen  love  their  mothers  dearly,  but  they 
will  go  off  to  play  and  leave  the  coal-scuttle 
empty,  or  the  wood-box  unfilled,  or  some- 
thing else  to  be  done,  when  they  know  there 
is  nobody  but  mother  to  do  it.  A  noble,  manly 
boy  delights  to  serve  his  mother  and  to  save 
her  strength.  He  is  always  watching  oppor- 
tunities to  do  something  for  her. 

There  is  no  home,  no  matter  how  much 
hired  help  there  is  in  it,  in  which  there  are , 
not  a  great  many  things  the  children  can  do 
for  the  comfort  of  their  parents.  Anything 
done  for  love's  sake  by  loving  hands  is  so 
much  more  thoroughly  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed than  anything  done  by  hired  hands. 
Tlie  thoughtful  kindness  and  consideration  of 
children  fill  parents'  hearts  with  happiness. — 
Le  Couteulx  Leader. 


A  Quaint  Epitaph. 


Much  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  words 
which,  in  early  days,  a  charitable  nobleman  of 
England  ordered  to  be  engraven  upon  his 
tomb  as  a  lesson  to  others : 

"  How  now,  who  is  heare? 

I.  Robin  of  Doncastere 

And  Margaret  my  I'eare. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had. 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have, 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost." 
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In  March. 


BY    WILLIAM    D.  KELLY. 


llj  HEN  the  drear  winter  has  passed  away, 
^^    And  spring  has  come  in  its  stead.; 
When  earth  is  donning  her  green  array, 

.\nd  skies  are  blue  o'erhead  ; 
When  the  first  flowers  from  iheir  slumbers  wake 

And  open  their  starry  eyes, 
And  sweetly  from  every  bush  and  brake 

The  carols  of  birds  arise, — 
Ave  Maria,  nears  the  day  apace 
When  Gabriel  hailed  thee  full  of  grace. 

Loiterers  here  in  a  lard  are  we 

Where  nothing  we  love  abides ; 
The  sky  that  sunny  to-day  may  be. 

To-morrow  in  shadow  hides. 
But  when  our  winter  of  discontent 

Shall  end  in  changeless  spring. 
We'll  hear  the  harps'  accompaniment 

Of  songs  that  seraphs  sing, — 
Ave  Maria,  be  ours  a  place 
To  hail  ihee,  as  Gabriel,  full  of  grace ! 


A  Year  and  a  Day.* 


I. 

T  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  on  the 
ev  ening  of  the  39th  of  May.  1 866, 
when  Count  Karadyoni  and  his 
daughter  Irene  entered  the  grand  sa/on  of 
their  Castle  of  Bangor,  having  just  finished 
dinner.  The  old  nobleman  threw  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  Irene,  sitting  down  to  the 
*  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Brett,  by  B.  S. 


piano,  intoned,  after  a  brilliant  prelude,  one 
of  the  patriotic  ballads  of  Hungary.  While 
she  sang  the  primitive  verses  of  the  old  lay 
with  the  enthu-siasm  of  youth,  the  Magyar 
murmured  the  words  in  a  low  recitative, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  by  a  movement  of 
his  head. 

When  the  song  was  ended  Irene's  fingers 
continued  to  wander  over  the  ivory  keys, 
evoking  soft,  dreamy  melodies  in  harmony 
with  her  girlish  reveries.  Count  Karadyoni  no 
longer  listened.  Absorbed  in  gloomy  thought, 
with  his  long,  white  beard  falling  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  mechanically  tracing  the 
arabesques  of  the  Oriental  carpet  beneath  his 
feet,  he  seemed  a  prey  to  some  profound  grief. 

Irene's  energetic  nature  seldom  yielded  to 
reveries.  Shaking  off  the  dreamy  mood  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  she  rose,  and,  approach- 
ing the  window,  stood  for  some  time  admiring 
the  biilliant  crimson  tints  with  which  the 
setting  sun  dyed  the  horizon. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  '*  will  you  come  to  the 
tower?  The  plain  must  look  lovely  in  this 
sunset  glow.  I  love  this  beautiful  country  so 
passionately,  and  it  enhances  my  delight  when 
I  contemplate  its  beauties  beside  you." 

"I  shall  go  willingly,"  replied  the  Count; 
"although  I  no  longer  experience  the  delight 
with  which  you  look  on  those  familiar  scenes. 
Still,  even  sorrowful  memories  sometimes 
possess  an  irresistible  charm." 

They  left  the  sa/on,  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  spacious  hall,  hung  with  trophies 
of  the  chase,  Irene  took  from  a  drawer  a  sin- 
gularly shaped  key  attached  to  a  red  ribbon. 
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They  directed  their  steps  to  an  old  tower 
tapestried  with  ivy,  built  close  to  the  castle, 
but  without  any  interior  communication  with 
it  It  was  approached  from  the  exterior,  and 
dated  from  a  most  remote  antiquity.  It  had 
seen  the  former  greatness  of  Hungary,  and 
sheltered  the  glorious  ancestors  of  Karadyoni ; 
so  that  the  old  Count  regarded  it  with  re- 
ligious respect,  and  had  made  it  a  kind  of 
museum,  which  no  one  ever  entered  except 
in  his  company. 

Irene  turned  the  key  in  the  ancient  and 
curiously  carved  door,  then  followed  her 
father  up  a  winding  stone  staircase.  Within 
these  thick  walls  a  certain  mysterious  twi- 
light, which  charmed  the  young  girl's  fancy, 
always  prevailed.  On  reaching  the  first  land- 
ing, Karadyoni  raised  a  curtain  and  entered  a 
round  apartment,  luxuriously  furnished,  and 
lighted  by  windows  of  stained  glass  through 
which  the  sunbeams  sported  royally.  The 
trophies  of  arms  won  by  the  Karadyoni  during 
the  course  of  many  centuries  were  deposited 
in  this  room  on  Eastern  carpets  and  Turk- 
ish cushions,  themselves  evidently  Ottoman 
spoils.  Daggers  with  jewelled  hilts,  curved 
Damascus  sabres,  old  banners  often  stained 
with  blood,  interspersed  with  whole  suits  of 
armor — from  the  rude,  heavy  iron  corselet  of 
the  ancient  Huns  to  the  exquisitely  inlaid  and 
jewelled  cuirass  of  a  later  date, — testified  to 
the  warlike  habits  of  this  ancient  race.  In  the 
midst,  framed  in  gold,  hung  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  Karadyoni  family. 

Irene  could  never  enter  this  tower  without 
emotion.  There  from  her  childhood  her  father 
had  talked  to  her  of  their  brave  and  chivalrous 
country;  with  the  trophies  of  their  valor 
around  her,  she  had  learned  from  what  an- 
cestors she  had  sprung,  and  imbibed  their 
passionate  love  of  Hungary,  their  high  sense 
of  honor,  and  their  deep,  if  exaggerated,  idea 
of  their  social  duties. 

However,  it  was  not  her  purpose  on  the 
present  occasion  to  linger  amid  these  relics 
of  the  past,  so  she  ascended  another  flight  of 
stone  steps,  terminating  in  a  former  guard- 
room, now  bare  and  desolate.  Passing  on  still 
higher,  they  came  at  last  to  their  destination — 
a  platform  at  the  very  top  of  the  tower,  with 


a  crenellated  terrace  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  immense  plain  below. 

"Eljen  !  "  cried  Irene,  with  evident  pleasure, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  glorious  prospect. 

Her  father  smiled.  "How  often,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  has  not  that  patriotic  cry  resounded 
in  that  plain  and  mounted  to  the  very  sum- 
mit of  this  tower!  Alas,  Hungary  was  then 
great  and  glorious,  and  there  were  hopes  for 
a  happy  future ! " 

Irene  leaned  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
said  with  a  catessing  tone:  "Speak  not  so 
sadly,  father ;  our  country  has  suffered  much 
and  passed  through  great  trials,  but  you  will 
see  it  rise  again." 

"Happy  child!  I  once  cherished  similar 
illusions,  but  the  cold  touch  of  reality  long 
since  swept  away  their  baseless  fabric,  and 
shattered  my  hopes." 

Irene  said  no  more;  both  stood  silent, 
regarding  the  landscape,  and  following  their 
different  trains  of  thought.  Now  and  then  a 
word  fell  from  the  old  man  which  showed 
how  bitter  were  his  reflections — "  Poor  Hun- 
gary !  Unhappy  country ! " 

Suddenly  a  horn  sounded  in  the  distance, 
Irene  stepped  forward,  and,  leaning  on  the 
old  stone  balustrade,  listened  with  emotion  to 
the  sounds,  which  reached  the  ear  irregularly 
— now  loud  and  clear,  now  dying  away  faintly 
in  the  distance. 

"Who  can  be  playing  the  horn?"  asked 
Karadyoni. 

Irene  replied,  with  somewhat  heightened 
color:  "Probably  Andrew  Dienyi;  he  often 
plays  in  the  evening  in  the  woods." 

"Ah,your  old  playfellow,  Dienyi!"  rejoined 
the  Count.  "I  like  that  young  man  very  much. 
He  belongs  to  the  inferior  class  of  nobles,  but 
he  hunts,  plays,  and  fights  like  a  true  Hun- 
garian. Did  you  see  his  sister  Elizabeth 
to-day?" 

"No,  father;  but  if  you  wish  I  will  gladly 
go  to  Dienyi  to-morrow." 

"  Do  so,  my  child.  Old  Kouski  can  escort 
you.  How  clear  the  air  is  this  everving !  Look ! 
there  is  royal  Alba,  and  beyond  it  the  hills  of 
Buda." 

He  pointed  with  outstretched  finger  to  the 
Danube,  whose  deep  waters  were  visible  on 
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the  horizon ;  but  Irene,  occupied  with  nearer 
-and  dearer  objects,  lent  only  a  divided  atten 
tion  to  his  words. 

At  last  the  notes  of  the  horn  died  away 
like  a  farewell ;  and  the  young  girl,  with  a  sigh 
of  regret,  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  splendid 
prospect  visible  from  the  tower. 

Bangor  Castle  is  situated  near  Lake  Baikal, 
the  *'  Hungarian  Sea,"  and  not  far  from  the 
majestic  Danube  and  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, Buda-Pesth.  One  side  of  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  curved  lines  of  the  city  of 
Vesprim ;  a  little  farther  back  the  dark  masses 
of  Bakony  Forest  are  perceptible.  Although 
the  country  is  far  from  hilly,  it  is  not  so  flat 
as  the  other  side  of  the  Danube;  the  puszta, 
or  plain,  no  longer  reigns  supreme :  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed and  broken  by  more  undulating 
ground,  which  serves  as  a  border  to  the  ex- 
tensive forest  that  stretches  toward  the  north. 
Rising  on  ranges  of  hills,  this  forest  forms  a 
magnificent  background  to  Bangor  Castle,  and 
Irene  loved  to  gaze  on  the  ever-waving  crests 
of  its  tall  trees  from  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  forest  extend  vast 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  ferns, 
mosses  of  every  shade  of  green,  and  scattered 
thickets  of  juniper  shrubs,  or  the  "golden 
broom";  but  at  the  approach  to  the  castle 
the  hand  of  man  becomes  visible,  aiding  the 
iertility  of  the  soil.  Great  pastures  animated 
by  herds  of  cattle,  waving  fields  of  hemp  and 
com,  vineyards  climbing  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  river,  bordered  by  trees  which  mark  its 
sinuous  windings,  flows  through  the  plain, 
and  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  are  planted  in 
profusion  all  through  the  extensive  park 
surrounding  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Kara- 
dyoni. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon ;  the  cool 
breeze  of  night  made  Irene  shiver  slightly, 
and  the  old  Count  said  it  was  time  to  return. 
When  they  entered  the  large  saloti  their  eyes, 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  were  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  glare  •  of  light  and  the  festive 
appearance  of  the  apartment. 

"What  is  this  for?"  asked  the  Count,  in 
surprise,  "  Why  did  you  order  these  unusual 
preparations,  Irene?" 


She  laughed  gaily  at  her  father's  surprise, 
and  with  playful  reproach  exclaimed :  "  You 
do  not,  then,  remember  that  this  is  my  twen- 
tieth birthday?" 

To  her  great  astonishment,  instead  of  em- 
bracing and  congratulating  her,  Karadyoni 
recoiled,  and,  exclaiming,  "  Alas,  this  day  has 
come  all  too  soon ! "  he  began  to  stride  up 
and  down  the  room,  evidently  a  prey  to  vio- 
lent agitation. 

Before  Irene  could  recover  from  her  amaze- 
ment at  this  singular  outburst,  a  knock  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  lackey 
bearing  a  letter  for  the  Count  on  a  crystal  and 
gold  tray,  effected  a  momentary  diversion. 
Karadyoni  tore  open  the  letter  and  muttered: 
"  I  knew  he  would  not  forget  the  date !  Well, 
we  must  only  bear  the  consequences  of  our 
folly."  Then  approaching  Irene,  he  handed 
her  the  following  note : 

My  Dear  Uncle: — I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  to-morrow.  You,  no  doubt,  expect  me. 
I  do  not  forget  that  my  cousin  completes  her  twentieth 
year  to-day.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  hasten  to 
lay  my  congratulations  and  homage  at  her  feet. 
Your  affectionate  nephew, 

P.  Darag. 

"  It  is  very  amiable,"  remarked  Irene,  when 
she  had  read  the  note.  "  But  I  caa  not  help 
wishing  that  the  writer  would  give  up  the 
habit  of  addressing  us  as  '  uncle'  and  '  cousin,* 
since  we  are  not  really  related  to  him." 

"  That  matters  little,"  replied  the  old  mag- 
nate, with  a  smile  full  of  bitterness. 

"  But  why  do  you  seem  so  troubled,  father?  " 
asked  the  girl,  tenderly. 

He  looked  at  her  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "My  poor,  dear  child,  you  will 
know  only  too  soon.  Ask  me  no  more  to- 
night.— You  will  be  amiable  to  your  cousin — 
to  Darag, — Irene?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  shall  try  to  be."  she  answered ;  "  but  you 
know  we  never  agreed." 

"Why  not?" 

"  There  is  no  sympathy  between  us." 

"That  is  quite  a  mistake.  Count  Darag 
admires  you  very  much." 

"  Does  he  ? "  asked  Irene,  indifferently. 
"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  force  myself  to  be 
civil,  as  he  will  be  our  guest" 

Before  the  Count  could  reply,  a  succes- 
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sion  of  shrill  but  melodious  tones  penetrated 
through  the  open  window. 

"  The  Tzigani ! "  cried  Irene,  joyfully,  as  she 
hurried  to  the  balcony,  followed  by  her  father. 

They  leaned  over  the  stone  balustrade,  and 
saw  the  gypsy  band  tuning  their  instruments 
-in  the  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  fronting  the 
right  wing  of  the  castle.  Some  had  violins, 
others  violoncellos  or  cymbals;  all  stood 
gravely  round  their  leader,  their  long,  brown 
fingers  toying  with  their  beloved  instruments 
while  waiting  for  his  signal  to  begin. 

Whoever  has  once  heard  the  strange,  wild 
music  of  the  Hungarian  gypsies  would  gladly 
hear  it  again ;  while  never  completely  satisfy- 
ing the  ear,  it  always  excites  a  desire  to  hear 
more,  just  as  bitters  stimulate  the  appetite. 

II. 

The  moon  had  risen  and  cast  her  silvery 
radiance  over  the  dark  masses  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  over  the  picturesque  musicians.  Now 
and  then  a  cloud  veiled  her  brightness,  but 
this  occasioned  no  interruption  in  the  gypsy 
strains ;  the  Tzigani  heed  neither  sun  nor  rain, 
night  nor  mist.  Their  melodies  are  engraved 
on  their  memories,  and  escape  at  will  from 
their  supple  fingers,  seemingly  without  effort, 
independently  of  time  or  elementary  changes. 
Nature  is  their  teacher;  they  echo  her  com- 
plaints, her  sighs ;  they  know  her  secrets ; 
they  moan  with  the  wind,  murmur  with  the 
brooklet,  whisper  like  the  rustling  foliage,  and 
join  in  the  choral  hymn  of  the  tall,  stately 
pines.  But  their  inspiration  is  unfettered:  it 
changes  its  strain  suddenly  from  a  pastoral 
melody  to  the  crash  of  arms,  the  neighing  of 
horses — the  thousand  sounds  of  battle;  then 
some  patriotic  air  rouses  all  the  ardor  of  the 
young,  and  anon  it  glides  into  some  lighter 
strain — some  national  dance,  or  czar  da,  which 
no  Hungarian  can  resist. 

These  incomparable  musicians,  who  are 
found  everywhere  in  Hungary,  play  in  the 
poorest  hut  and  in  the  magnate's  princely 
halls.  They  give  a  concert  to  the  shepherds 
*of  the  puszta  as  willingly  as  to  the  villagers 
in  the  rustic  inn;  and  so  accustomed  are  the 
people  to  their  wild  strains  that  their  music 
has  become  national,  and  holds  a  place  none 
other  can  fill. 


Count  Karadyoni  was  too  true  a  Hungarian 
not  to  love  the  Tzigani ;  he  always  treated 
them  kindly,  and  had  a  lively  sympathy  for 
their  artistic  genius.  These  humble  friends 
had  been  mixed  up  in  his  entire  life,  and  there 
was  no  great  event  in  the  past  in  which  a 
Tzigani  had  not  taken  part. 

Irene  shared  her  father's  love  for  the  wan- 
dering gypsies.  Pacarius,the  chief  of  the  band 
which  usually  frequented  the  country  round 
Bangor  Castle,  had  conceived  for  her  a  re- 
spectful admiration  which  almost  amounted 
to  worship.  Being  ten  years  her  senior,  he 
had  seen  the  little  child  grow  into  the  stately 
maiden ;  and  the  Countess  Irene  had  no 
more  loyal  subject  than  Pacarius.  Therefore 
the  gypsy  band  never  played  bettjer  than  at 
Bangor  Castle;  their  leader,  violin  in  hand, 
guided  them  most  skilfully,  and  knew  all 
Irene's  favorite  airs.  When  she  was  pleased, 
Chief  Pacarius  was  happy. 

On  the  night  our  tale  opens  both  the  Count 
and  his  daughter  warmly  thanked  the  Tzigani 
and  praised  their  skill;  then  they  re-entered 
the  salon,  and  two  lackeys  bearing  lighted 
torches  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  preceded  them  up  the  great  staircase  to 
the  door  of  their  bedrooms.  Irene  embraced 
her  father  and  closed  her  door ;  the  servants 
retired,  and  the  silence  of  night  soon  reigned 
in  the  castle. 

Count  Karadyoni  remained  long  pacing  up 
and  down  his  room,  with  a  careworn,  anxious 
expression  on  his  still  handsome  features ;  he 
looked  like  one  who  vainly  sought  a  solution 
of  some  difficult  problem.  He  stopped  at  last 
before  an  old  desk  of  carved  oak,  and,  unlock- 
ing it,  took  out  a  paper  yellow  with  age  and 
crushed  from  much  handling.  It  was  the  will 
of  his  deceased  wife,  and  the  clause  which 
preoccupied  him  ran  as  follows:  "When  niy 
daughter  completes  her  twentieth  year  I  wish 
her  to  marry  my  adopted  nephew.  Count 
Darag.  If  this  marriage,  on  which  I  have  set 
my  heart,  does  not  take  place,  I  desire  that 
all  my  possessions  should  return  to  my  own 
family."  The  Count  read  and  reread  this 
clause;  then,  sitting  in  his  large,  canopied 
arm-chair,  he  gave  hirnself  up  to  painful  ret- 
rospection. 
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III. 

John  Karadyoni  was  one  of  the  leading 
Hungarian  magnates;  he  traced  his  descent 
from  the  dynasty  of  Arpad,  to  which  also 
belonged  St,  Stephen,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  San- 
guine, audacious  and  enterprising,  with  a 
cultivated  mind,  brilliant  talents,  and  all  the 
fiery  pride  of  the  hot  Hungarian  blood,  Kara- 
dyoni in  his  youth  loved  war  and  combat; 
and  his  tall,  fine  figure,  with  his  dark,  hand- 
some face,  bore  the  impress  of  a  martial, 
energetic  character. . 

In  1842,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years 
old,  he  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  wealthy 
Croat,  which  turned  out  very  unhappily.  The 
Countess  Georgiana  Darag  was  cold,  selfish, 
and  calculating;  her  fair  hair,  long  white 
hands,  and  general  air  of  fragility,  showed 
weak  health,  and  for  a  man  of  Karadyoni's 
enthusiastic  temperament  a  more  unsuitable 
companion  could  scarcely  be  found.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  their  union  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  to  her  husband's  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  naturally  wished  for  a  son  to 
perpetuate  his  race.  However,  the  political 
agitation  of  Hungary  soon  engrossed  his 
whole  attention. 

Count  Szechenyi  (sumamed  the  Great 
Magnate),  Count  Batthiany,  Deack,  and  many 
others,  had  [placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  movement  to  regain  the  civil  and  political 
liberties  formerly  enjoyed  by  their  nation. 
Th^  reminded  the  Hungarians  of  their 
glorious  past,  recalled  the  national  traditions, 
renewed  the'use  of  the  Hungarian  language 
even  in  the  Diet.  Discontented  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Germanic  race,  the  Hun- 
garians demanded  that  their  country  should 
no  longer  be  considered  a  mere  province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  but  that  it  should  form 
a  distinct  though  integral  part  of  it,  governed 
by  a  national  minister  at  Buda-Pesth,  and 
enjoying  the  autonomy  guaranteed  to  them 
when  they  passedjunder  the  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  To  that  House  they 
were  faithful,  and^willing  to  swear  allegiance 
if  the  Emperor  would  receive  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  in  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
have  himself  proclaimed  King  of  Hungary. 


These  demands  were  just  and  legitimate, 
but  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
other  races  belonging  to  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, above  all  by  the  Croats.  When  the  war 
of  independence  finally  broke  out  in  1848, 
Karadyoni  became  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
on  the  Hungarian  side,  and  fought  like  a  lion, 
although  he  was  soon  convinced  there  Was 
no  hope  of  success. 

Jellachich,  with  the  Croat  contingent,  pur- 
sued the  Magyars  with  unremitting  hostility, 
while  the  Sclavs  of  the  North  united  against 
them,  with  those  of  the  South  and  with  the 
Germans.  Then  Karadyoni  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  varied  by  fits  of  frenzied  rage. 
He  reproached  himself  for  having  married  a 
Croat  as  a  crime  against  his  family  traditions 
— a  treason  to  his  country.  He  saw  with 
growing  bitterness  the  Hungarian  wives  of 
his  friends  sustain  their  husbands'  courage 
by  their  passionate  enthusiasm  and  heroic 
patriotism,  and  he  thought  of  his  own  gloomy 
hearth,  where  Hungary  was  hated.  The 
Countess  Darag  was  warmly  attached  to  her 
family  and  people,  nor  had  her  marriage  been 
so  happy  as  to  cause  her  to  forget  them,  so 
that  cold  and  cutting  words  often  passed 
between  the  ill-assorted  pair  on  the  rare  visits 
of  the  Count  to  Bangor  Castle. 

One  evening  Karadyoni  returned  home 
slightly  wounded  and  very  irritable.  A  painful 
scene  took  place  between  him  and  his  wife, 
of  which  only  some  faint  echoes  reached 
the  frightened  domestics.  Early  the-following 
morning  the  Countess  ordered  her  carriage, 
and  descending  the  great  staircase,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
left  Bangor  forever.  An  hour  later  Karadyoni 
set  out  to  rejoin  the  army.  Five  months  had 
scarcely  passed  when  the  news  of  the  Count- 
ess Karadyoni's  death  reached  the  castle, 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Count's  having  been  dangerously  wounded 
in  battle. 

Hungary  was  conquered,  and  lost  even  the 
concessions  made  before  the  insurrection.  All 
hope  seemed  gone.  Karadyoni  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  and,  after  years  of  enforced  resi- 
dence in  Prague,  returned  to  Bangor,  sombre, 
embittered,  and  prematurely  aged.  His  little 
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daughter,  who  had  remained  with  her  mater- 
nal uncle  in  Agram,  was  restored  to  him, 
and  became  his  only  consolation.  She  was  a 
true  Hungarian,  with  no  resemblance  to  her 
mother's  family,  but  sharing  her  father's  en- 
ergetic, ardent  temperament.  He  allowed  her 
great  liberty,  and  she  grew  up  a  beautiful 
girl, — warm-hearted,  high-souled,  and  noble- 
minded,  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  her 
chivalrous  country,  which  she  had  imbibed 
from  the  old  magnate's  teachings. 

Karadyoni  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the 
thought  of  an  alliance  with  a  Croat  was  most 
displeasing  to  him,  although  he  knew  not  how 
to  avert  it.  His  personal  fortune  had  suffered 
very  much  by  the  renunciation  which  the 
Magyars  made  of  their  privileges  in  the  year 
1848 ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  war  and  its 
disastrous  end,  without  the  property  of  the 
Countess  Georgiana  he  could  not  remain  in 
Bangor,  nor  keep  up  the  luxurious  style  of 
living  to  which  he  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed. On  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  valid 
objection  to  urge  against  Count  Darag,  who 
was  a  young  man  of  decided  personal  advan- 
tages, highly  educated,  and  of  distinguished 
bearing.  Neither  did  he  suspect  his  daughter 
of  a  preference  for  any  other  suitor.  He  was 
mistaken  in  this  particular,  for  Irene  cher- 
ished a  secret  partiality  for  the  young  Baron 
Dienyi. 

Thus  divided  between  his  desire  of  retain- 
ing Bangor  and  complying  with  his  wife's  last 
wishes,  and  his  dislike  to  have  a  son-in-law 
imposed  on  him — above  all  a  Croat, — the 
old  magnate  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Worn 
out  with  fatigue,  he  determined,  finally,  to  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and,  locking  up  the 
will  of  the  Countess,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
couch,  and  at  last  slept  soundly. 
(to  be  continued.) 


What  a  noble  weapon  is  silence!  It  turns 
aside  the  tempest  of  anger;  before  it  hatred 
and  malice  are  abashed  if  not  defeated ;  slan- 
der and  detraction  are  hushed  in  its  presence ; 
the  babble  of  idle  gossip  soon  grows  tired  in 
the  face  of  its  rebuke.  If  we  could  but  keep 
silence  the  world  would  be  rid  of  half  its 
evils. 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

THE  Cure  of  Ars  felt  keenly,  nevertheless^ 
the  responsibility  that  he  incurred  in  thus 
deciding  the  doubts  and  diflficulties  of  souls; 
and  this  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  many  bur- 
dens that  weighed  him  down,  sometimes  mak- 
ing the  desire  to  escape  into  solitude  almost 
irresistible.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  it 
was  harder  for  a  parish  priest  to  become  a  saint 
than  for  a  Christian  in  any  other  state  of  life. 
When  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  in  answer  to 
his  lamentations  concerning  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  saving  his  soul  at  Ars,  remarked  that 
a  bishop  had  heavier  responsibilities  than  a 
parish  priest,  the  holy  man  retorted :  "  Yet 
there  are  a  great  many  more  bishops  in  the 
Martyrology  than  cures.  There  are  very  few 
cures  amongst  the  saints.  It  is  I  who  ought 
to  tremble! "  And  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

Once  again,  not  long  before  his  death,  this 
awful  sense  of  responsibility,  together  with 
his  longing  for  closer  union  with  God  in  soli- 
tude, induced  him  to  attempt  a  flight.  He 
confided  his  project  to  Catherine  Lassagne, 
and  made  everything  ready  to  steal  away  in 
the  night-time;  but  God  wished  him  to 
remain,  the  victim  of  active  charity  for  innu- 
merable souls  that  still  needed  him.  He  was 
suspected  of  harboring  some  such  design,  and 
watched ;  and  as  he  stole  from  his  room  with 
a  lighted  candle,  the  spies  from  the  house 
opposite  came  down  into  the  street,  and  called 
out  the  penitents  who  were  waiting  in  the 
church,  and  so  a  crowd  was  quickly  collected 
round  the  baffled  fugitive.  One  of  the  specta- 
tors asked  him  in  a  severe  tone  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  committing  a  grievous  sin  by  aban- 
doning his  charge  and  disobeying  his  supe- 
rior. The  Cure  made  no  reply,  but,  like  a 
frightened  child,  looked  timidly  at  the  speaker. 
The  people,  following  up  their  advantage, 
clamored  out :  "And  will  you  go  away  with- 
out hearing  us,  who  have  come  such  a  long 
way  to  make  our  confession  to  you?"   The 
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servant  of  God  still  remained  silent,  but  he 
looked  toward  the  church,  as  if  expecting  to 
see  some  sign  there;  and  the  crowd,  pressing 
him  on  all  sides,  moved  on  to  the  open  door, 
almost  carrying  him  into  the  church.  He 
made  no  resistance,  but  went  straight  up  to 
the  altar  and  prostrated  himself  before  the 
tabernacle, and  wept  bitterly  for  a  long  time; 
then  he  rose  and  walked  into  the  confessional, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  was  his  last 
attempt  to  fly  from  Ars. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  leave  the  place  was  the  extraordi- 
nary reputation  for  sanctity  that  he  enjoyed 
there,  and  the  manifestation  of  love  and  rev- 
erence of  which  he  was  constantly  the  object. 
His  humility  led  him  to  attribute  this  partly 
to  the  naive  credulity  of  the  population,  and 
partly  to  his  own  hypocrisy;  but,  explain  the 
fact  as  he  would,  he  suffered  from  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  delusion  was  a  local 
one, — that  it  would  vanish  if  he  could  but  get 
away  from  Ars.  He  saw,  nevertheless,  that 
amongst  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  village 
church  night  and  day  there  were  strangers 
from  almost  every  land  under  the  sun;  num 
bers  of  them  were  men  known  to  the  whole 
world,  and  whose  estimate  of  him  could  not 
by  any  artifice  of  humility  be  set  down  to 
the  simplicity  of  ignorance  or  over-credulous 
faith.  A  learned  historian — more  learned  in 
profane  than  sacred  lore — on  witnessing  this 
affluence  of  men  of  many  races  at  Ars,  ex- 
claimed: "The  like  has  never  been  seen  since 
Bethlehem ! "  Certainly  the  spectacle  was 
rare  enough  to  remind  a  thoughtless  world 
of  those  ages  of  faith  when  thousands  left 
their  homes  and  journeyed  over  land  and 
water  to  witness  a  Bernard  or  a  Dominic, 
in  order  to  kindle  their  souls  at  the  flame 
of  those  wonder-working  apostles  of  Christ 
Crucified. 

Amongst  the  great  Christians  who  during 
thirty  odd  years  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Ars, 
there  was,  perhaps,  not  one  whose  visit  so  sur- 
prised and  delighted  M.  Vianney  as  that  of 
Pere  Lacordaire.  When  the  white  habit  of  the 
celebrated  Dominican  was  seen  in  the  village, 
the  people  pointed  after  him,  saying,  "  The 
great  preacher  has  come  to  see  our  Cure!" 


And  when  they  beheld  him  amidst  the  crowd 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  M.  Vianney's 
catechism,  their  pleasure  was  equal  to  their 
admiration  It  was,  indeed,  a  touching  thing 
to  see  Genius  sitting  thus  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  Sanctity, — to  see  the  orator  whose  elo- 
quence enthralled  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
age,  hanging  with  devout  reverence  on  the 
almost  inarticulate  words  of  the  lowly,  illiter- 
ate parish  priest  M.  Vianney  himself  could 
hardly  believe  it,  and  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment: "All  that  is  greatest  in  learning  came 
in  the  person  of  Pere  Lacordaire  to  bow  down 
before  all  that  is  lowest  in  ignorance!  The 
two  extremes  have  met." 

Pere  Lacordaire,  on  his  side,  was  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  fervor  and  holiness 
that  breathed  in  every  word  and  gesture  and 
look  of  the  servant  of  God.  The  simple 
discourse  seemed  to  him  the  word  of  inspira- 
tion, and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  con- 
sented to  address  the  congregation  from  the 
same  pulpit.  But  in  this  the  Cure  was  not 
to  be  denied ;  with  a  radiant  countenance  and 
a  gentle  touch  of  humor  he  announced  to 
his  flock :  "At  Vespers  somebody  will  speak 
who  speaks  rather  better  than  I ! "  Pere 
Lacordaire  kept  the  promise,  but  he  asked 
pardon  for  it ;  assuring  the  congregation  that 
he  had  only  consented  to  address  them  out 
of  respect  to  the  wish  of  their  beloved  pastor, 
whose  teaching  was  so  much  better  than 
his.  "  I  came  here  to  listen,"  he  said, "  not  to 
speak;  I  came  to  seek  counsel  and. to  be 
edified."  Nothing  that  he  said  went  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  so  much  as  these  words. 
"  Did  you  hear  how  the  great  preacher  put 
himself  under  the  feet  of  our  Cure?"  they 
remarked  after  the  short  sermon. 

Pere  Lacordaire  was  never,  perhaps,  more 
eloquent  than  in  that  village  pulpit.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  humble  priest,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  singularly  favored  servant  of  God, 
inspired  him  with  accents  of  the  most  pene- 
trating unction.  The  Cure  was  charmed  to 
enthusiasm,  and  shed  tears  as  he  listened  to 
the  brilliant  diction  and  elevated  sentiments 
of  the  orator,  whose  genius  enchanted  him. 
"How  can  I  ever  dare  to  enter  my  pulpit 
after  this ! "  he  exclaimed  when  Pere  Lacor- 
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daire  met  him.  "I  feel  like  that  prince  who 
made  the  Pope  ride  on  his  horse,  and  never 
dared  get  upon  him  afterward  himself" 

When  the  two  servants  of  God  were  say- 
ing farewell,  there  was  a  struggle  as  to  who 
should  bless  the  other,  and  at  last  they 
-  compromised  it  by  each  kneeling  in  turn  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  other.  The  Cure  of 
Ars  stood  on  the  road  looking  after  his  guest 
until  the  white  habit  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
turned  back,  and  with  tears  glistening  in  his 
eyes  murmured:  "  It  has  been  a  happy  day ! " 
The  saintly  Dominican,  on  his  side,  carried 
away  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  and  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "a  saint." 

The  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Ullathorne, 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, said  to  the  present  writer:  "The  Cure  of 
Ars  gave  me  a  greater  impression  of  sanctit>' 
than  any  man  I  ever  met."  The  Abbe  Com- 
ballot  was  seen  sobbing  on  his  knees  in  the 
church  after  he  had  spoken  with  the  holy 
priest;  and  when  a  friend  approached  him 
anxiously,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
he  exclaimed :  "  I  weep  to  think  that  I  should 
have  grown  grey  before  coming  to  see  this 
wonderful  man.  He  is  a  saint!  he  is  a  saint!" 
The  holiest  priests  and  religious  all  felt  alike 
on  coming  into  communication  with  the  great 
servant  of  God.  He  alone  was  unconscious  of 
anything  that  entitled  him  to  esteem  or  ad- 
miration. He  would  sometimes  laugh  in  his 
gentle  way  when  proofs  of  the  world's  opinion 
were  thrust  upon  him.  "  These  good  people 
are  silly,"  he  would  say.  Sometimes  he  fancied 
honestly  that  they  must  be  mad. 

A  mark  of  veneration  that  was  particu- 
larly disagreeable  to  the  Cure  of  Ars  was 
the  desire  to  possess  relics  of  him,  which 
led  people  to  cut  off  bits  of  his  clothes.  He 
used,  on  leaving  the  confessiorial,  take  off  his 
surplice  and  throw  it  on  the  low  wall  of  the 
cemetery  as  he  passed  into  the  presbytery; 
but  the  people  took  to  cutting  it  so  freely  that 
it  had  to  be  constantly  renewed,  and  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  keep  it  on  him  in  order  to 
preserve  it.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  his 
hat:  they  clipped  it  till  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
seen;  and  as  he  could  not  keep  renewing  it, 


he  soon  gave  up  wearing  a  hat  altogether. 
Pilgrims,  chiefly  women,  were  generally  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  scissors  to  operate  on  his 
soutane  when  they  got  a  chance.  They  actually 
pushed  their  audacity  so  far  as  to  cut  off  bits 
of  his  hair. 

Nothing  that  the  holy  man  possessed  or 
used  was  sacred  to  these  relic  hunters.  They 
took  his  little  pictures  out  of  his  breviary; 
and  when  these  were  all  gone  they  tore  out 
leaves  of  the  book  itself,  until  at  last  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  hide  it.  They  rummaged 
in  his  house,  they  purloined  his  pens,  his  ink- 
bottle — everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  They  pulled  the  straw  out  of  his  poor 
mattress;  when  there  was  nothing  left  that 
could  be  conveniently  carried  away,  they  cut 
and  hacked  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  in 
his  poverty-stricken  room ;  so  ruthlessly  did 
they  practise  this  unconscionable  theft  that 
his  table  and  chair  had  to  be  replaced  several 
times. 

Another  trial  that  his  humility  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  frequent  attempts  that 
were  made  to  steal  his  likeness.  One  photog- 
rapher after  another  tried  to  catch  it;  but  the 
holy  man  seemed  to  know  instinctively  what 
they  were  at,  and  always  contrived  to  baffle 
them.  One  artist  drew  the  likeness  from 
memory,  but  not  very  successfully.  At  last 
M.  Cabuchet,  a  painter  of  considerable  talent 
and  a  devout  Christian,  came  to  Ars,  resolved 
to  paint  the  Cure 's  portrait  in  spite  of  him. 
He  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  railings 
during  the  catechism  instruction,  and  worked 
away,  concealed,  as  he  imagined,  by  the  per- 
sons in  front  of  him ;  but  about  the  third 
morning,  to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  the 
Cure  stooped  forward  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  and  said:  "Come  now,  my  friend, 
you  have  been  giving  us  all  distractions  long 
enough.  That  will  do ! "  M.  Cabuchet  disap- 
peared for  some  days,  and  then  returned  to 
the  attack,  thinking  the  Cure,  who  had  never 
seen  him  except  on  this  occasion,  would  have 
forgotten  his  face.  But  here  againjie  was  dis- 
appointed. M.  Vianney  at  once  spied  him  at 
work,  and  asked  him  humorously  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  at  home.  "  M.  le  Cure,"  replied 
the  artist, "  one  would  think  you  wanted  to 
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put  me  to  the  door."  —  "I  have  a  mind  to 
excommunicate  you!"  retorted  the  Cure. — 
"But  what  have  I  done?  Have  I  committed 
a  crime?" — "You  know  well  enough  what 
you  have  done.  You  have  been  giving  me 
distractions  all  the  morning." 

Fortunately,  M.  Cabuchet  proved  a  match 
for  the  saint  in  obstinacy,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  likeness  which  conveys  a  faithful, 
though  of  course  inadequate,  idea  of  his  coun- 
tenance. The  angelic  expression  of  the  limpid 
blue  eyes,  with  their  glance  alternately  tender 
and  piercing,  compassionate  and  severe, — one 
moment  veiled  by  tears,  the  next  giving  out 
sparks  of  fire;  the  smile  full  of  humor  and 
innocent  happiness, — all  this  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  art;  but  the  delicate  outline  of  the 
feiturei  with  their  strange  resemblance  to 
Voltaire,. the  nimbus  of  flowing  white  hair, 
the  pose  of  the  head  drooping  slightly  on  the 
breast  from  constant  habit  of  adoration, — all 
these  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Those  who 
knew  the  Cure  of  Ars  say  that  his  eyes  were 
unlike  any  others  they  ever  beheld;  they 
describe  their  expression  as  so  luminous  and 
intense,  so  full  of  fire  when  he  spoke  of  the 
love  of  God,  that  the  word  "  supernatural " 
came  instinctively  to  your  mind.  In  looking 
at  an  impenitent  sinner,  they  struck  terror 
into  his  conscience;  but,  marvellous  to  say, 
they  never  frightened  any  one.  There  was  a 
majesty,  a  light  of  divine  peace  on  his  brow 
that  shone  visibly,  and  his  smile  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  often  melted  the  most  indif- 
ferent to  tears. 

M.  Vianney's  portrait  was  reproduced  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  in  course  of  time  was 
exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  for  the  mod- 
erate consideration  of  two  cents.  This  price 
set  upon  his  features  amused  the  Cure  highly. 
He  would  say  to  strangers :  "  You  see,  my 
caricature  is  to  be  had  for  two  cents.  These 
good  people  know  my  real  value." 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  LITTLE  explained,  a  little  endured,  a  little 
passed  over  as  a  foible,  and  lo!  the  jagged 
atoms  will  fit  like  smooth  mosaic. 

Nothing  g^ves  scandal  sooner  than  a 
quickness  to  take  scandal. 


A  Song  for  Lady-Day. 


BY  G.  R.  K. 


T\  EEP  within  a  cottage  fair 
^    Knelt  a  Maiden  lowly, 
And  the  words  of  fervent  prayer 
From  her  lips  fell  slowly. 
II. 
Sudden  on  her  startled  eyes 
Flashed  a  heavenly  vision : 
Angel  Gabriel  from  the  skies 
Came  to  do  his  mission. 
III. 
'God  is  with  thee.  Full  of  grace! " 

Thus  did  Gabriel  hail  her, 
While  the  trembling  Maiden's  face 
Paler  grew  and  paler. 

IV. 

'Fear  not,  Mary,"  then  said  he, 
"Blest  above  all  other. 
God,  Our  Lord,  has  chosen  thee 
For  His  Son's  own  Mother." 

V. 

Answer,  Mary !    Let  thy  voice 

Add  its  confirmation ; 
For  there  hangs  upon  thy  choice 

All  the  world's  salvation. 

VI. 

'Fiat!  fiat/''   Let  the  word 

Echo  through  the  ages ! 
Heaven  and  earth  with  joy  have  heard. 

While  the  demon  rages. 


Mary's  Favors. 


IT  is  only  those  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church  who  assert  that  miracles  are  "a 
thing  of  the  past,"  or  at  best  a  remnant  of  a 
superstitious  age.  To  those  who  believe  in 
God,  the  fact  of  supernatural  agencies  coming 
to  their  aid  at  any  particular  crisis  of  their 
lives  is  a  reality — an  accepted  thesis,  which 
they  receive  passively  or  ponder  over  with 
awe,  but  which  they  dare  not  deny.  They 
may  distort  the  incomprehensible  into  a  coin- 
cidence; they  may  pass  it  by  as  an  accident; 
but  they  have  to  acknowledge  that  no  science 
can  explain,  no  philosophy  make  clear,  the 
loving   guardianship   which   protects    them 
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unasked  and  undeserved, — which  throws  a 
friend  in  their  way  when  on  the  brink  of 
despair,  sends  solace  in  grief  an  i  counsel  in 
doubt.  Many  a  thinking  man  has  owed  his 
conversion  both  from  atheism  and  evil  paths 
to  a  constant  reflection  on  this  "  divine  inter- 
position," which  some  would  fain  make  us 
believe  is  mere  chance 

And  to  us  Catholics,  who  know  Mary  and 
believe  in  Mary,  how  sweet  to  recognize  her 
intercession,  how  consoling  to  trace  her  influ 
ence  in  the  favors  we  obtain  from  God!  How 
it  draws  us  nearer  to  Him  to  have  as  our 
mediatrix  His  Mother,  who  loves  us  only  a 
little  less  than  she  loves  Him ;  who  yearns  for 
our  salvation,  and  would  draw  all  outcasts  be 
neath  her  sheltering  mantle!  There  is  hardly 
a  priest  but  could  tell  many  striking  instances 
of  the  mercies  and  graces  which  she  has  been 
the  means  of  her  devout  clients  receiving 
from  Heaven.  Those  given  below  have  come 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer. 

In  Liverpool,  as  in  all  other  great  towns, 
priests  are  sadly  overwdrked.  The  poor  are 
so  many,  disease  is  always  so  rampant  among 
them,  the  schools  require  such  persevering 
zeal  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Government, 
that  every  resource  is  taxed,  and  life,  labor, 
and  love  are  lavishly  expended  without  any 
expectation  of  earthly  reward.  And  not  the 
least  among  a  priest's  trials  is  his  utter 
helplessness  to  relieve  the  wretched  mass  of 
poverty  which  constitutes  his  charge.  The 
little  money  which  is  his  share  seems  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  bodily  wants  he  can  sel- 
dom relieve;  and  who  can  see  old  people 
dying  of  cold,  little  ones  crying  for  bread,  and 
remain  unmoved? 

In  one  of  the  poorest  missions  in  Liverpool 
a  young  priest  sat  in  his  confessional.  It  was 
winter,  and  times  were  bad;  consequently 
want  with  its  dire  attendants — sickness  and 
suffering — stalked  abroad.  Father  B.  was  sqre 
at  heart;  his  soul  was  saddened  at  sight  of 
so  much  misery;  tale  after  tale  of  destitution 
had  been  poured  into  his  pitying  ears  that 
night,  and  the  little  he  had  to  give  had  been 
distributed  long  ago. 

At  last  came  a  young  girl  whom  he  had 
known  when  she  was  attending  the  school. 


Bat  he  would  hardly  have  recognized  her 
now,  she  had  become  so  tbin,  her  face  was 
so  sickly,  and  the  languid  eyes  were  lustre- 
less and  hollow.  It  was  the  old.  old  story  of 
struggle,  sickness,  starvHtion.  Ellen  W.  had 
always  been  a  good  girl  and  a  devout  Child 
of  Mary.  As  the  kindly  question •?  drew  forth 
an  account  of  her  sufferings.  Father  B  's  heart 
ached,  for  he  was  powerless  to  help  her.  He 
had  already  begged  from  all  his  friends  till 
they  would  give  him  no  more,  and  he  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  assistance. 

"What  have  you  had  in  the  way  of  food 
to-day?  "  he  asked. 

"A  little  water.  Father;  we  gave  baby  the 
only  crust  there  was  in  the  house." 

"Comfort  of  the  Afflicted,  pray  for  us  I" 
came  into  his  mind  at  that  moment  like  a  ray 
of  light,  and  he  replied :  "  If  I  had  anything 
you  know  I  would  give  it  to  you.  But  I  have 
not.  Go,  however,  to  the  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
and  pray  that  some  one  may  help  us  in  our 
distress.  I  promise  you  that  whatever  she 
sends  me  to  morrow  you  shall  have." 

To  a  scoffer  what  cold  comfort  this  would 
sound!  But  the  words  seemed  perfectly  nat- 
ural lo  a  Child  of  Mary.  Full  of  faith,  the  girl 
obeyed,  and  when  half  an  hour  later  the  lights 
were  about  to  be  extinguished  and  the  church 
closed  for  the  night,  Ellen  was  still  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Mother  who  with  outstretched  arms  seemed 
to  invite  all  who  were  in  need  to  draw 
near. 

Twice  a  week  the  Fathers  from  this  church 
went  to  say  Mass  at  the  convent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  month  it  was  Father  B.'s  turn, 
and  he  went  as  usual  the  day  after  his  inter- 
view with  Ellen.  It  was  intensely  cold;  there 
was  a  black  frost,  and  the  air  at  seven  in  the 
morning  was  bitter.  When  Mass  was  over  he 
went  quickly  into  the  hall,  declining  to  stay 
for  breakfast.  As  he  was  putting  on  his  great 
coat,  a  nun  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
came  to  him,  and,  placing  a  sealed  envelope 
in  his  hands,  remarked,  "  For  yoi^,  and  your 
poor,"  and  quickly  disappeared  before  he 
could  say  a  word.  Father  B.  broke  the  seal 
and  found  a  five-pound  note.  It  was  the  more 
strange  as,  though  the  Fathers  had  served 
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that  convent  chapel  for  five  years,  such  an 
offering  had  never  before  been  made.  The 
good  Sisters  were  their  own  almoners. 

I  need  not  add  that  Ellen  W.  was  immedi- 
ately relieved,  and  never  forgot  to  thank  Our 
Lady,  whom  she  always  maintained  had  thus 
answered  her  prayers. 

Let  me  relate  another  experience  of  the 
same  kind,  the  scene  of  which  was  in  London. 
A  girl  in  the  middle  class  of  life  worked  for 
a  shop  in  the  West  End.  She  was  an  orphan, 
and  lodged  at  a  tradesman's  some  distance 
from  her  work.  She  was  a  good,  quiet,  indus- 
trious girl,  very  timid  and  very  shy.  She  had 
a  horror  of  the  streets  by  night,  and  used  to 
say  "  Hail  Marys  "  as  she  went  along  the  road. 
She  had  a  nervous  terror  of  thieves,  and  often 
lay  awake  at  night,  too  frightened  to  sleep, 
imagining  every  noise  was  a  burglar  and  every 
movement  a  robber.  This  fear  became  so 
strong  that  it  actually  preyed  upon  her  health, 
and  she  spoke  of  it  one  day  to  her  confessor, 
whom  she  had  known  from  childhood.  He 
tried  to  rally  her  on  the  subject. 

"  Fancy  a  weekly  communicant  being  ner- 
vous ! "  he  said.  "  Where  is  your  faith,  child  ? 
Can  not  God  take  care  of  you  ?  Do  you  not 
wear  the  Scapular,  and  thus  belong  to  Our 
Lady?  Take  my  advice:  say  the  Memorare, 
especially  for  a  happy  night,  just  before  you 
retire,  and  forget  about  everything  else.  And 
promise  me  you  won't  work  after  bed-time. 
Silly  fears  generally  come  from  over- fatigue." 

She  followed  the  Father's  advice  faitli- 
fuUy,  said  the  Memorare  each  night,  and  soon 
learned  to  sleep  soundly  and  peacefully ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  she  regained  her  health.  A 
few  years  later  she  married  happily  and  well. 

In  the  course  of  his  parochial  duties  the 
same  priest  had  to  attend  a  dying  man  in  a 
low  part  of  the  city.  After  detailing  a  life  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  passed  within 
prison  walls  for  burglaries  and  petty  thefts, 
the  sick  man  related  the  following  circum- 
stance : 

A  short  time  before,  he  and  a  "  pal "  came  to 
know  that  a  certain  tradesman  in  Butler  Street 
had  goods  of  some  value.  These  they  deter- 
mined to  obtain.  The  house  was  watched,  but 
they  found  it  was  so  well  secured  that  the 


only  means  of  ingress  was  by  the  very  window- 
where  Mary  C,  our  little  seamstress,  dsvelt. 
They  made  their  plans,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  narrator  to  force  an  entrance.  The  night 
was  dark  and  everything  seemed  to  favor  the 
design.  But  when  he  approached  the  wall  he 
had  fir.st  to  scale,  to  his  great  surprise  he  saw 
that  this  particular  window  was  "a  mass  of 
light,"  as  he  expressed  it, — "as  if  it  were  on 
fire,  but  a  fire  that  burned  steadily."  He  called 
his  friend,  who  saw  the  same  thing,  and  they 
had  most  reluctantly  to  give  up  their  attempt; 
for  the  light  did  not  diminish,  but  remained 
ever  the  same.  His  companion  averred  it  must 
be  several  burners  of  gas.  But  a  strange  awe 
stole  over  the  narrator  at  the  sight ;  his  dor- 
mant faith  was  roused,  and  he  felt  that  God 
was  protecting  the  girl,  whom  they  both  knew 
well  by  sight.  Later  his  accomplice  was  caught 
in  a  similar  attempt,  and  he  moved  from  the 
district;  but  it  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  sick  man  that  he  declared  it  was  owing 
to  it  that  he  sent  for  a  priest  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  before  he  died. 

Needless  to  add  that  Father  B.  did  not  for- 
get to  fittingly  thank  Our  Lady,  who  had 
taken  such  care  of  her  child. 


A  Halt  at  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel. 


BY  CHARLES   F.  WILCOX. 


On  a  bright  Sunday  morning  iii  early 
February,  returning  from  the  hot  springs  of 
El  Paso  de  Robles,  we  approached  the  old 
California  mission  of  San  Miguel  Arcangel. 
At  length,  driving  over  the  crest  of  a  slight 
eminence,  we  saw  the  long,  lofty  white  struct- 
ure of  the  church,  surmounted  by  its  red  tile 
roof, — a  distant  bit  of  bright  color  in  the  green 
landscape  of  river  bottom  and  rolling  hills. 
We  were  rapidly  following  the  road  over 
which  the  saintly  Junipero  Serra  had  feebly 
toiled  as,  afoot,  he  visited  the  long  chain  of 
missions  founded  by  him,  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco.  How  refreshing  to  his  infirm 
and  weary  vision  must  have  appeared  that 
hospitable  enclosure  and  radiant  vermilion 
roof! 
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The  great  new  bell,  disdaining  the  society 
of  its  ancient  fellow  hanging  near,  rings  for 
ten  o'clock  Mass,  so  we  hasten  to  enter  the 
side  door  of  the  old  church ;  and,  kneeling 
among  a  few  modern  pews,  upon  the  old  flat 
brick  floor,  and  joining  a  small  congregation 
of  farmers  and  rancheros,  we  assisted  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  Spanish  pastor.  Father 
Mut,  was'the  celebrant,  and  preached,  in  a 
quaint  but  pleasant  manner,  a  practical  sermon 
on  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  The  English  tongue 
spoken  by  a  Spaniard  takes  on  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  softness,  decidedly  foreign  but  de- 
lightful to  the  ear. 

San  Miguel  was  once  a  very  populous  mis- 
sion. About  midway  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  and  some  twenty  miles 
inland  from  the  sea,  lying  by  the  west  bank 
of  the  River  Salinas,  and  embosomed  in  hills 
covered  with  oaks  and  rich  pasture  grasses, 
it  protected  a  vast  number  of  neophytes.  It 
was  always,  I  believe,  rather  a  poor  mission  ; 
certainly  what  little  grandeur  there  ever  was 
has  long  since  departed.  The  entire  structure 
was  of  adobe  and  tiles.  The  exterior  walls, 
which  must  have  included  ten  or  fifteen  acres, 
and  were  constructed  as  a  fortification  against 
the  hostile  Indians,  have  mostly  crumbled 
away;  in  some  parts  their  line  can  not  now 
be  traced. 

The  church  itself  is  in  good  repair.  The 
American  congregation  having  been  too  poor 
to  attempt  any  work  of  restoration,  we  have 
everything,  inside  and  out,  much  as  the  Fran- 
ciscans had  created  it  when  Mexico  secular- 
ized all  the  California  missions.  Over  the 
main  altar  is  a  statue  of  the  patron,  the  glori- 
ous Archangel  Michael,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  sword,  in  the  right  the  scales.  On  a 
side  altar  stands  an  ancient  painted  wooden 
image  of  St.  Joseph  carrying  in  his  arms  the 
Infant  Son.  The  frescoing  of  the  thick  and 
lofty  side  walls  and  beamed  ceiling  is  in  dis- 
temper, executed  in  soft  tints,  rose-color,  blue, 
grey,  and  a  pale  green  predominating;  the 
drawing  is  skilful,  and  the  adaption  of  colors 
very  harmonious. 

I  understand  all  mural  decorations  of  the 
various  missions  to  have  been  executed  by 
Indian  pupils  of  Spanish  masters.  Mouldings, 


carvings,  screens,  pillars,  and  all  sorts  of  pro- 
jecting ornamentation  being  impossible  from 
the  materials  at  hand,  the  flat  wall  surfaces 
are  relieved  by  a  drawing  of  a  lofty  Corinthian 
colonnade,  supporting  an  elaborate  balus- 
trade, with  painted  awnings  stretched  from 
fluted  pillar  to  pillar.  The  altar-piece,  filling 
up  the  end  wall  behind  the  main  altar  on  either 
side  of  the  large  statue,  contains  emblems  of 
the  Crucifixion,  two  small  statues  of  Fran- 
ciscan saints,  and  other  religious  works;  it 
is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  an  eye  look- 
ing from  a  radiant  cloud,  and  at  each  upper 
corner  by  a  large  Easter  vase  wreathed  with 
roses. 

The  buildings  originally  occupied  by  the 
Fathers  are  in  good  preservation;  and  the 
long  arcade  in  front,  with  its  heavy  square 
columns,  low  circular  arches,  brick  floor  and 
tiled  roof,  is  all  intact.  Here  lives  the  resident 
priest,  cheerfully  giving  his  life  to  the  obscure 
and  arduous  care  of  this  post  and  three  or 
four  outlying  chapels  of  his  parish.  In  his 
announcements,  before  the  Gospel,  he  stated 
that  on  one  Sunday  before  Easter  he  should 
be  absent  at  Los  Angeles,  the  episcopal  seat. 
The  draft  of  invigoration  to  be  taken  then 
must  refresh  him  for  a  long,  dry,  and  laborious 
season  to  follow. 

Many  other  original  structures  of  the  mission 
are  still  standing.  Long,  narrow  buildings  now 
roofless  and  without  partitions,  others  again 
divided  into  many  rooms,  surround  the  inner 
court — a  space  of  more  than  an  acre;  every- 
where appear  a  multitude  of  arched  doorways, 
pillars  built  of  thin,  flat  bricks,  once  supporting 
veranda  roofs,  and  great  hewn  beams,  and 
piles  of  fallen  walls.  We  came  into  the  inner 
court  through  the  main  entrance  way,  just 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  cart;  the 
ground  underfoot  is  worn  concave  by  the 
multitude  of  footsteps  that  have  trod  it.  An 
irrigating  ditch  once  brought  water,  taken 
out  of  the  river  at  a  point  some  ten  miles 
higher  up  its  course;  and  in  a  fertile  little 
valley  not  far  distant  flourished  a  generous 
orchard. 

After  an  inspection  all  too  brief  we  returned, 
through  the  sunny,  exhilarating  atmosphere, 
to  the  modern  comforts  of  Paso  Robles  Hotel ; 
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and  we  could  not  but  mourn  the  sad  fate  suf- 
fered by  the  descendants  of  the  former  people 
of  this  mission, — those  simple  wards  of  the 
Spanish  King,  who  were  under  his  immediate 
and  fostering  care  and  generosity,  directed  and 
administered  by  the  zealous  and  all-sacrificing 
Franciscan  missioners. 

All  dispersed  and  vanished  they  certainly 
are,  but  the  Fathers  did  not  labor  in  vain. 
How  many  aged  neophytes  received  and 
accepted  the  tidings  of  great  joy, — how  many 
young  men  and  women  learned  to  practise  the 
virtues  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  to  persevere 
in  faith  and  upright  living  to  the  end, — what 
numbers  of  infants  were  called  to  the  Beatific 
Vision, — before  the  spirit  of  irreligion  had 
breathed  upon  these  by- places  of  the  earth 
and  blasted  this  fair  flower  of  the  desert ! 


Lay  Sermons  for  Lent. 


II. — "Sowing  Wishes  in  Other  People's 
Gardens," 

AM  AN  of  experience  in  the  world  would 
have  little  trouble  in  answering  this 
question :  What  sin  is  most  often  given  way 
to  by  people  who  are  considered  by  them- 
selves and  the  world  around  them  to  be 
worthy  of  the  epithet  "  good  "  ? 

I  think  his  answer  would  be:  "Envy."  It 
is  the  most  iesidious  of  vicious  things.  It 
takes  many  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  "  righteous 
indignation";  sometimes  "proper  pride"; 
sometimes  "  self-respect " ;  sometimes  "  the 
necessity  of  telling  the  truth." 

Now,  this  last  aspect  of  a  hateful  vice  is  a 
necessity  that  ought  to  be  "  more  honored  in 
the  breach'  than  in  the  observance."  The 
"virtuous"  person  who  claims  the  right  to 
speak  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  and  likewise 
insists  on  having  praise  for  it,  is  not  "virtuous  " 
after  the  fashion  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales — or 
any  other  saint.  He  is  wise  in  his  self  conceit, 
— a  fool  who  deceives  himself  by  idle  excuses 
which  certainly  do  not  deceive  God. 

I  can  not  imagine  a  more  effective  antidote 
to  this  habit  of  "plain-speaking"  —  more 
often  arising  from  envy  and  a  bad  temper  than 
from  a  real  desire  to  further  the  interests  of 


truth — than  a  consideration  of  its  results,  and 
frequent  meditation  on  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

If  our  friend  rise  in  the  world,  why  are  we 
so  ready  to  recall  unpleasant  incidents  in  his 
early  life?  Because  we  feel  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth  ?  If  so,  why  do  we  not  emblazon  all  the 
unhappy  blots  on  our  own  'scutcheon  when 
we  get  a  better  grip  on  the  material  things 
of  earth  ?  Truth,  in  the  latter  case,  seems  to 
exist  only  to  be  concealed.  Reticence  and 
restraint  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  transcen- 
dent virtues.  We  turn  at  once  and  pour  forth 
on  the  uncharitable  and  truth- telling  person 
the  vials  of  our  wrath.  La  Rochefoucauld  told 
the  truth  when  he  said,  "  Most  people  find  a 
secret  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
friends."  La  Rochefoucauld  was  a  cynic, — but 
the  world  around  him  was  a  polite  world, 
which  concealed  its  envy  under  many  sublime 
names. 

If  our  acquaintance  build  a  fine  house,  are 
we  not  sometimes  too  ready  to  recall  the  fact 
that  he  once  lived  in  a  house  much  less  fine? 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  ashamed 
of  this  fact ;  but,  generally,  when  we  recall  it 
we  mean  to  detract  from  his  present  glory  by 
showing  that  he  was  once  less  glorious.  We 
do  not  do  this  in  the  interests  of  truth.  No, 
beloved  brethren :  we  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
envy.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  hide  this. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  pity  a  neighbor  who  is 
poor, — easy  for  us  to  speak  well  of  him, — 
very  easy  for  us  to  patronize  him,,  and  offer 
him  favors  which  emphasize  his  poverty. 
Why  ?  Because  there  is  no  temptation  to  envy 
him.  The  bluntness,  the  nice  regard  for  truth, 
the  constant  criticism  which  distinguish  our 
position  toward  our  wealthier  neighbors  may 
too  often  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  envy  in 
our  mental  attitude  toward  them.  The  rich 
need  charity  as  well  as  the  poor.  If  we  owe 
the  charity  of  acts  to  the  latter,  we  owe  the 
charity  of  words  to  the  former. 

We  find  pleasure  in  saying  that  riches 
harden  the  heart.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
riches  harden  the  heart  of  the  beholder  as 
much  as  that  of  the  possessor.  It  is  not  always 
the  rich  man  who  is  proudest.  The  poor  man 
is  often  prouder  than  his  richer  brother.  In 
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truth,  if  we  believed  with  a  livelier  faith  that 
mere  material  differences  do  not  at  all  change 
our  brotherhood  in  Christ,  the  rich  and  poor 
would  find  that  men  are  more  equal  in  their 
joys  and  sorrows  than  some  of  us  believe. 

Is  it  desire  to  benefit  the  race  of  men  that 
makes  the  anarchist  so  ready  to  pull  down 
those  whom  he  considers  more  fortunate? 
And  is  it  love  for  the  truth  that  causes  us  to 
lose  no  chance  of  flinging  epithets  at  the  man 
who  has  "risen  in  the  world"?  Surely  the 
Angelus — that  daily  form  of  prayer  which  our 
children  learn  after  the  '•  Our  Father"  and  the 
"Hail  Mary" — contains  the  lesson  of  lessons 
for  us  who  see  around  us  the  wavering  sea  of 
earthly  fortunes.  On  the  happy  day  of  the 
Annunciation  our  Blessed  Lady  answered: 
*'  Let  it  be  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
wUl." 

If  we  can  echo  that,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  envy  in  our  hearts. 


The  Late  P.  V.  HIckey  and  Catholic 
Journalism. 


BY   MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN. 


THE  death  of  the  founder,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  The  Catholic  Review,  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  those  losses  the  extent  of 
which  is  not  realized  at  once. 

Catholic  journalism  is  not  an  attractive 
field  of  labor  for  men  who  have  their  way 
to  make  in  the  world.  Mr.  Stead,  of  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  recently  said  that  an  indepen- 
dent journal — meaning  one  independent  of  all 
those  material  considerations  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  assertion  of  principles — must  be 
supported  by  people  who  are  willing  to  look 
on  their  subscription  money  as  an  investment 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  Similarly,  a  Catholic 
journalist,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  rich  in  order 
to  succeed.  And  this  for  several  reasons. 

There  is  nothing  that  carries  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  Americans — Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant— so  much  as  "  enterprise."  Enterprise 
depends  on  capital.  And  therefore  a  Catholic 
journalist  whose  only  capital  is  an  ardent 
love  for  truth,  and  a  desire  and  capability 


for  spreading  it,  dies  young,  like  Mr.  Hickey. 
Or  if  he  lives  to  be  old — and  that  presup- 
poses great  toughness  of  constitution,  —  he 
dies  poor,  like  Brownson  and  McMaster. 
Consequently,  these  men  have  few  succes- 
sors. And  when  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  the 
late  editor  of  The  Catholic  Review  dies,  his 
loss  is  a  dead  loss.  Nobody  will  succeed  him,, 
because  he  has  been  able  to  form  no  school,, 
— because,  though  there  are  some  as  devout, 
as  obedient  to  the  slightest  word  of  the 
Church,  as  disinterested,  as  pure  in  heart,  as 
alive  with  the  instinct  of  faith,  they  have 
learned  by  observing  his  course  that  the 
serenity  and  the  freedom  from  petty  cares, 
the  certainty  of  a  future  competence — ^all  of 
which  improve  the  quality  of  a  writing  man's 
work, — are  out  of  the  question. 

It  were  useless  to  hold  up  the  example  of 
Brownson  to  the  young  American,  coupled 
with  the  admission  that  he  sacrificed  even  the 
ordinary  means  of  living  to  Catholic  literature. 
Until  poverty  becomes  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
our  people  instead  of  a  vice,  the  Brownsons, 
the  McMasters,  the  Hickeys — I  omit  all  the 
living  because  I  might  by  chance  do  injustice . 
by  omitting  one,  —  will  have  no  successors. 
If  there  were  five  thousand  Catholics  willing 
to  subscribe  ten  dollars  a  year  for  five  years, 
a  high- class  Catholic  journal  might  be  pos- 
sible. The  London  Tablet — leaving  out  its 
Irish  politics — is  a  high-class  Catholic  paper. 
But  an  American  Catholic  paper  of  the  same 
class  would  not  live  a  year,  unless  subsidized 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hickey  came  nearer  to  the  making  of 
the  ideal  Catholic  paper  than  any  other  Cath- 
olic journalist.  The  Catholic  Review  was  safe, 
scholarly,  always  reliable  in  its  opinions  and 
sometimes  in  its  news.  In  the  beginning  its 
first-page  paragraphs  were  delightful.  They 
fell  off  later  in  quality, — probably  because 
Mr.  Hickey  found  it  hard  with  his  resources 
to  keep  together  a  thoroughly  competent 
band  of  writers.  I  hold  that  The  Catholic 
Review  came  the  nearest  to  being*  the  ideal 
Catholic  weekly  review  of  any  paper  printed 
in  this  country.  Above  all,  it  was  safe :  the 
very  stones  of  the  sanctuary — the  very  mortar 
between  those   stones — were  sacred  to  its 
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editor  He  never  criticised  a  priest,  if  he  could 
help  it;  and  a  bishop  was  to  him  an  Apostle 
in  person.  He  knew  what  authority  meant, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  revered 
its  meaning:  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he 
was  not  born  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hickey  was  the  most  charitable  of  men. 
He  never  answered  in  The  Rcineiv  an  attack 
made  on  him.  And  a  long  personal  acquaint- 
ance enables  the  writer  to  say  that  he  rarely 
resented  in  words  criticisms  which  would 
have  made  men  less  truly  Christian  and  self- 
controlled  wild  with  anger.  He  was  not  afraid 
— except  of  God.  And  if  there  were  some 
who  considered  him  a  failure  in  his  vocation, 
it  was  probably  due  to  this  fact.  He  was  just, 
a  good  and  true  friend, — so  good  and  true 
that  those  few  friends  who  were  near  his 
heart  were  drawn  closer  each  year  to  him,  as 
Polonius  puts  it,  "  with  hooks  of  steel."  Hav- 
ing marked  out  a  course,  he  never  swerved  in 
it.  If  he  leaned  ever  on  the  side  of  authority, 
even  when  others  might  have  taken  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt,  he  has  probably  no  reason  to 
regret  it  now,  whatever  reason  his  subscribers 
gave  him  to  do  so  when  he  was  living.  A 
most  dutiful  son^  a  most  loving  husband,  a 
most  tender  father,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a 
pure  and  disinterested  guide  of  men — these 
titles  he  deserved,  no  man  ever  deserved  them 
more. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  actual  relations 
between  him  and  the  lamented  McMaster. 
The  files  of  The  Freeman  s  Journal  show  very 
plainly  that  they  were  not  the  warmest  friends 
at  one  time.  But  the  barrier  between  them 
was  one  of  temperament  rather  than  opinion. 
"  It  is  not,"  some  French  writer  says,  "  the 
conflict  of  opinions,  but  that  of  dispositions, 
that  makes  enemies." 

They  agreed  in  opinions.  Both  had  marvel- 
lous instincts  of  faith,  both  were  publicists, 
McMaster  really  preferred  Cardinal  Cullen  to 
Archbishop  Croke,  as  did  Mr.  Hickey ;  they 
differed  in  no  essentials.  But  it  was  a  question 
of  fiery  yine  and  placid  oil  mixing.  McMaster 
— I  had  this  from  his  own  lips — was  quick  to 
recognize  the  merit  of  The  Catholic  Review. 
He  openly  acknowledged  it;  he  praised  it 
everywhere — there  was  no  meanness  or  nar- 


rowness about  him;  but  Mr.  Hickey,  who 
troubled  himself  little  about  forms  or  cere- 
monies when  they  were  not  ecclesiastical, 
never  called  on  him,  or  showed  the  attention 
which  McMaster,  as  doyen  of  the  editorial 
fraternity,  considered  his  due.  The  breach 
began  here.  It  was  never  consciously  widened 
by  Mr.  Hickey.  But  before  McMaster's  death 
they  were  brought  together,  and  the  old  cru- 
sader became  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  younger  one.  The  bond  of  union 
between  them  was  Mr.  Lawrence  Kehoe, 
who  told  disagreeable  truths  to  both  with  an 
unction  that  stunned  one  into  silence,  and 
caused  the  other  to  examine  his  conscience  on 
subjects  which  for  him  held  little  reproach. 

Mr.  Hickey's  struggles  in  the  early  days  of 
The  Review  were  disheartening.  There  were 
nights  when  he  had  barely  enough  money  in 
his  pocket  to  pay  his  fare  across  the  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  after  a  long  day's  work.  For  this  he 
had  surrendered  a  career  which  had  opened 
brilliantly;  for,  as  one  of  Hurlbert's  celebrated 
World  staff,  his  ability  was  fully  recognized 
in  those  circles  where  abundant  pecuniary 
reward  physicks  the  pain  of  journalistic  work. 
But  he  persevered,  supported  by  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  who  believed  in  him  and 
his  work.  It  lives  after  him  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  which  he  created,  and  which,  so  careful 
was  his  plan,  will  doubtless  take  newer  life 
from  the  attention  drawn  to  it  by  his  Chris- 
tian death.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 

Permit  me  to  repeat  that  his  loss  has  not 
yet  been  realized  by  us  Catholics,  because 
many  of  us  never  realized  his  position.  But 
permit  me  to  say  that  some  day  or  other 
we,  aroused  by  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
will  go  around,  like  Diogenes,  with  a  dark 
lantern,  looking  for  journalistic  defenders  of 
the  Faith — and  finding  none. 


A  Christian  life  which  has  not  made  a 
perfect  revolution  in  a  man's  worldly  life 
becomes  no  Christian  life  at  all,  but  only  an 
incommodious  unreality,  which  gets  into  our 
way  in  this  life  without  helping  us  into  the 
life  to  come. — Faber. 

Precipitation  is  the  bane  of  all  devotion. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

As  many  as  200,000  pilgrims  visited  the  famous 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits,  Einsie- 
deln,  Switzerland,  during  last  year.  There  were 
174,000  Communions,  and  19,000  Masses  were 
■  offered  at  the  shrine.  Time  in  no  degree  dimin- 
ishes the  devotion  with  which  the  sanctuary  of 
Einsiedeln  is  regarded  by  Catholic  Switzerland. 
More  than  seventy  parishes  annually  send  their 
processions  thither. 

Sir  William  Butler,  whose  wife  is  famous  as  the 
painter  of  The  Roll  Call,  has  written  a  "Life  of 
Charles  George  Gordon."  The  character  of  this 
noble  soldier,  better  known  as  ^Chinese  Gordon," 
is  put  in  a  favorable  light  by  Sir  William.  He  insists 
that  Gordon  was  not  a  morose  fanatic;  he  does 
not  "gush"  unreservedly  over  him,  but  pays  him 
a  very  high  compliment  when  he  says,  "  There  are 
millions  of  men  and  women — Sisters  of  Charity, 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Christian  Brothers, — 
whose  work  in  the  world  is  exactly  what  this  cap- 
tain of  engineers  was." 

r — 

A  French  schoolmistress,  Mile.  Mulot,  living 
at  Angers,  has  invented  an  ingenious  method  by 
which  the  blind  can  easily  correspond  with  those 
who  can  see.  Mile.  Mulot' s  apparatus  is  really  a 
little  printing- press  in  a  portfolio  about  the  size  of 
a  sheet  of  note-paper.  The  blind  p8rson  spreads  it 
out,  and  impresses  the  letters  required  on  white 
paper,  under  which  there  is  a  colored  pad  which 
gives  them  a  blue  appearance;  and  they  are  thus 
not  only  brought  out  in  relief  for  the  touch  of 
those  deprived  of  sight,  but  are  also  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  see. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  the  spread  in 
this  country  of  that  admirable  organization  known 
as  the  Tabernacle  Society,  the  object  of  which,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  to  furnish  poor  churches 
with  vestments  and  other  requisites  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  and  the  proper  service  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Another  branch  of  the  Society  has  just 
been  established  by  the  Sodality  of  the  Children 
of  Mary  attached  to  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
Berkley  Street,  Boston.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Arch- 
confraternity  of  Perpetual  Adoration  and  Work 
for  Poor  Churches  in  Rome,  and  shares  all  the 
indulgences  and  privileges  of  that  association. 
Catholic  ladies  who  wish  to  share  in  this  noble 
work — we  should  think  all  would  wish  to  do  so  — 
have  only  to  send  their  names  to  Miss  lasigi. 


Hotel  Kensington,  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  belong  to  the  Sodality  of  the 
Children  of  Mary.  The  only  obligations  of  the 
members  are  to  spend  one  hour  a  month  in 
adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — the  time 
may  be  divided  to  suit  each  one's  convenience, 
— and  to  contribute  one  dollar  a  year  toward  the 
purchase  of  needed  articles  for  poor  churches, 
especially  among  the  negroes  and  Indians.  Offer- 
ings of  silks,  linen,  etc. ,  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Miss  lasigi,  or  they  may  be  sent  to  the  directors 
of  the  Society  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 


It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  venerable  Father  Joos,  Vicar- General 
of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Domestic  Prelate  to  His  Holiness  Leo- 
XIII.  Monsignor  Joos,  as  his  title  will  be  hence- 
forth, has  done  long  and  faithful  service  to  his 
diocese.  During  the  anxious  period  which  followed 
the  resignation  of  Bishop  Borgess  he  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  see  with  admirable  wisdom.  One 
of  Bishop  Foley's  first  acts  was  to  reappoint 
Father  Joos  Vicar-General,  and  he  has  given  a 
further  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  holds 
this  worthy  priest  by  presenting  his  name  to  the 
Holy  Father  for  the  dignity  of  Monsignorship. 
On  none  has  this  honor  been  more  fittingly  con- 
ferred, and  we  hope  that  the  Very  Rev.  Mon- 
signor may  live  for  many  years  to  add  grace  and 
honor  to  his  title.      

The  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Pacifico  Neno, 
O.  S.  A.,  Superior  General,  which  recently  oc- 
curred in  Rome,  has  caused  general  regret. 


L' Abb6  Henry  Hyvernat,  the  author  of  a  splen- 
did work  on  Coptic  palaeography  just  published, 
has  started  for  a  literary  tour  in  the  East  before 
settling  at  Washington,  where  he  has  been  invited 
to  take  the  professorship  of  biblical  archaeology 
in  the  Catholic  University. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  which 
took  place  recently  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
deprived  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of  one  of  her  leading 
citizens,  and  Irish- American  Catholics  of  one  of 
their  number  of  whom  they  were  justly  proud. 
Born  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Thomas 
Brennan  came  to  this  country  in  his  boyhood, 
and  after  living  for  several  years  on  #farm  in 
Wisconsin,  went  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  obtained 
prominent  positions  in  connection  with  several 
railroads.  He  then  went  into  the  lumber  trade, 
in  which  he  met  with  great  success.  His  excel- 
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lent  business  qualities  and  high  character  were 
well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
citizins,  who  elected  him  alderman  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Beloved  and  respected  as  he  was 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
there  were  few  who  knew  the  depths  of  his  large- 
hearted  charity  and  the  extent  of  his  unostenta- 
tious benevolence.  The  Northwestern  Chronicle 
says  of  him:  ".\  typical  Irishman,  Mr.  Brennan 
had  all  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  faults  of  his 
race.  A  devoted  and  loyal  Catholic,  his  daily  life 
was  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  teachings 
of  his  Church."    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Heslin,  who  has  lately  been 
appointed  Bishop  of  Natchez,  was  born  in  County 
Longford,  Ireland,  in  1840.  He  was  well  prepared 
in  Ireland  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  which 
he  finished  in  New  Orleans.  Being  too  young  for 
ordination,  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  college  of 
the  Marist  Fathers.  In  1869  he  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Quinlan,  of  Mobile,  and  appointed  assist- 
ant at  St,  Vincent  de  Paul's  and  St.  Patrick's 
Churches,  New  Orleans.  On  December  21, 1873, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Perch6.  Father  Heslin  has  made  great  im- 
provements in  his  parish.  He  is  an  ardent  patron 
of  Catholic  education,  and  his  work  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  colored  race  has  been  most 
effective. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Manly  Tello,  which  occurred 
on  the  8th  inst.,»is  a  cause  of  deep  grief  to  her 
family  and  numerous  friends.  Her  excellent 
husband,  who  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Universe,  of  Cleveland,  has 
our  suffrages  and  our  sympathy.  Mrs.  Tello  was 
one  of  those  exemplary  Catholic  ladies  who  are 
an  honor  to  their  religion  and  an  ornament  to 
their  sex.   May  she  rest  in  peace ! 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Ypsilanti  Sen- 
tinel (non-Catholic)  has  this  to  say  about  the 
observance  of  Lent  as  a  fact  and  as  a  "  fad  "  : 

The  season  of  Lent  is  present.  Not  many  years  ago 
nothing  was  said  about  Lent,  except  by  the  Catholics 
and,  the  few  Episcopalians.  Now  little  else  is  talked 
about,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Catholic  people, 
who  go  on  quietly  with  its  practical  observance,  is 
quite  unheard  in  the  clamor  of  Protestants,  whose 
observance  is  but  little  more  than  talk,  after  all.  Some 
of  the  other  denominations  out-Rome  the  "  Roman- 
ists "  in  their  professions  of  Lenten  piety,  but  it  is  only 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  Catholic  that  any  dif- 
ference is  seen  in  the  meat-market. 


New  Publications. 


By  the  Potomac  and  Other  Verses.  By  Henry 

Collins  Walsh.   Philadelphia :  MacCalla  &  Co. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  modest  in  his  title.  He  might, 
with  entire  truth,  have  substituted  "poems"  for 
"verses."  This  little  volume,  which  is  very  taste- 
ful and  expressive  of  its  charming  contents,  is 
published  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund  of  George- 
town College,  of  which  honorable  institution'  the 
author  is  an  alumnus. 

Mr.  Walsh's  poems  show  that  he  possesses  that 
impalpable  essence  which  most  of  us  recognize, 
but  which  none  of  us  can  define  —the  poetic  in- 
stinct. In  addition  to  this  he  has  the  art  of  expres- 
sion,— influenced,  it  is  true,  by  both  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow,  but  all  the  more  effective  for  that. 
Mr.  Walsh  possesses  an  individuality  of  his  own, 
which  is  evident  enough.  He  borrows  no  other 
man's  voice,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  has  modelled 
his  manner  of  singing  after  the  pure  and  perfect 
tones  of  Tennyson.  We  detect  the  influence  of 
a  master  of  poetry  in  his  pupil's  manner,  as  we 
discover  the  effect  of  a  school  of  singing  in  the 
vocal  training  of  a  great  tenor. 

The  receptive  and  the  creative  mental  condi- 
tion both  show  themselves  in  Mr.  Walsh's  poems. 
And  it  is  easy  to  trace  his  earlier  poems  by  their 
receptivity,  and  his  later  ones  by  the  added  in- 
dividuality of  maturer  years.  The  Tennysonian 
note  shows  itself  in 

"To  walk  among  the  happy  autumn  fields"; 
an  echo  of  Longfellow's  music  is  found  in  the 
manner  of  the  opening  poem,  "  By  the  Potomac." 
But  there  is  no  imitation  of  either. .  And  we 
congratulate  Georgetown  on  having  produced  a 
poet  who  gives  such  hostages  to  literature.  Both 
excellent  promise  and  excellent  performance 
are  here.  In  the  paraphrase  from  the  "CEdipus 
Tyrannus"  he  reaches  a  height  which  makes  us 
expect  even  more  than  he  has  done.  His  "Ecce 
Homo"  is  very  well  known,  and  its  closing  lines 
deserve  the  admiration  they  have  received.  The 
lightness  of  touch  and  the  serious  purpose  in  "A 
Fanatic" — a  mingling  only  possible  to  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  poet — are  qualities  which  even  Mr. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  might  be  proud  to 
control  so  deftly.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds  so  much 
true  feeling,  keen  insight,  religious  thought,  good 
taste,  and  musical  expression,  between  the  covers 
of  any  book  nowadays.  If  Mr.  Walsh's  book  is 
a  harbinger  of  a  new  poetic  dawn — for  has  the 
twilight  of  the  poets  not  fallen? — it  will  be  a 
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spring  of  Shakespearean  violets,  not  of  Swin- 
burnian  *'  raptures  and  roses. ' '  Our  interest  in  the 
volume  and  its  object  leads  us  to  announce  that 
the  price  of  it  is  ooe  dollar.  M.  F.  E. 

The  Life  and  Writings  ov  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
McMuLLKN,  D.  D.,  First  Bishop  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  By  the  Rev.  J.  McGovern,  D.D.  With  an 
r  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Spalding,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Peoria.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee :  Hoff- 
mann Brothers. 

This  is  the  biography  of  a  true  servant  of  the 
Lord, — of  one  of  the  pioneer  priests  of  the  young 
Church  of  the  Great  West, — of  a  prelate  who 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  people.  The 
life  of  Bishop  McMullen  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
history  of  the  Diocese  of  Chicago.  When  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  of  happy  memory,  created  that 
see  in  1844,  John  McMullen,  although  only  a 
boy,  had  already  determined  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Quarter,  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  new  see,  young  McMullen  rapidly 
advanced  in  piety  and  learning.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Bishop  Van  de  Velde,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  ordination  m  1858.  Returning 
to  America,  he  labored  for  twenty- three  years  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  all  that  he  said  and  did ;  but,  though 
earnest,  he  was  not  austere.  Those  who  knew 
him  intimately  considered  him  very  affectionate 
and  sympathetic,  while  to  the  poor  he  was  ever  a 
generous,  tender  friend.  In  the  words  of  Bishop 
Spalding,  "more  brilliant  men,  more  learned, 
more  popular,  more  fortunate,  possibly  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica; but  among  them  all  there  was  not  a  nobler 
character,  a  greater  heart  or  a  braver  soul  than 
John  McMullen." 

Dr.  McGovern  deserves  our  gratitude  for  this 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Churcti 
in  the  Ui>ited  States.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  early  records  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chicago  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  187 1, 
the  painstaking  author  has  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  inpst  valuable  and  interesting  historical 
information.  Evidently  his  labor  has  been  one 
of  love.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bishop 
McMullen;  he  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and 
labored  with  him  in  the  halls  of  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity and,  on  the  missions  of  Illinois.  The  work 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  noble  man  whose 
career  it  chronicles,  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  learned  au,thor,  and  deserving  of  the  patronage 
,oi  the  puWic.  It  forms  a  goodiy  octavo  volume, 


and  is  embellished  with  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Bishop  McMullen. 

Short  Instructions  for  Low  Masses.    By  the 

Rev.  James  Donahue,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Brooklyn.   New  York :  F.  Pustet 

&Co. 

The  Rev.  James  Donahue's  "Short  Instructions 
for  Low  Masses"  had  attained  a  high  local  repu- 
tation before  they  appeared  in  print.  The  present 
volume  is  the  response  to  the  demands  of  various 
admirere  who  insisted  on  having  them  in  book 
form.  They  are  clear,  sound — even  beautiful — 
little  sermons  on  the  Sacraments,  written  in  good 
English,  with  no  waste  of  words;  and  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  family  reading,  or  for  the 
use  of  priests  who  find  themselves  suddenly  called 
on  at  a  moment's  notice  to  make  a  discourse 
which  shall  be  correct  in  form  and  in  substance, 
and  at  the  same  time  easily  understood. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  Tvere  bound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xiii,  j. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Eustochium,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  and  Sister 
Mary  Cpnception,  Presentation  Convent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Leonard,  of  Cornwall,  P.  E.  L,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Maloy,  who  died  on  the  8th  inst,  at 
Scottdale.  Pa.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Cephise  Anne  Sabal,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
whose  fervent  Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a 
precious  death  on  the  6th  inst. 

Mrs.  Pius  Whelan,  who  met  with  a  sudden  death 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Mrs.  William  Harty,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  6th  inst.,  strengthened  and  consoled  by 
i  the  holy  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Mary  McCullough,  who  piously  yielded  her 
sottl  to  God  on  the  loth  inst.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Graydon,  of  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  who- 
was  called  to  the  reward  of  her  fervent  Christian  life 
on  the  23d  ult. 

The  Rev.  James  P.  O'Connor,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Monterey ;  Sister  Genevieve,  Visitandine,  St.  Louis; 
Mo. ;  Sister  M.  Vincent,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presenta- 
tion ;  Miss  Rose  O'Connor,  San  Jos6,  Cal. ;  Michael  1 
Kavanaugh,  K!askaskia,  111. ;  Miss  EUie*  Crowley, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Margaret  Ryan,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
Daniel  O'Rourke,  Temescal,  Cal. ;  and  Anthony  Mc« 
Quade,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful, 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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PARTMENt 


An  Annunciation  Lily. 


BY  FLORA   L.  STANFIELD. 


"Now  good-bye,  Phil,"  said  Dick  Turner 
to  his  little  lame  brother.  "  I'll  be  home  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can,  and  you  must  watch  at 
the  window  for  me." 

"  Good-bye,"  piped  Phil ;  "  and  hurry,  Dick. 
I  get  so  lonesome  when  you're  gone!" 

Dick  flew  down  stairs  as  fast  as  he  could, 
luiving  no  time  to  lose;  for  the  paper — Dick 
was  a  newsboy — would  be  out  in  ten  minutes, 
and  he  had  a  mile  to  go.  But  he  stopped  at 
a  door  on  the  second  floor — he  lived  on  the 
fourth — to  ask  Mrs.  Kelly  if  she  would  look 
in  upon  Phil  once  or  twice  during  his  absence. 

"Look  in  upon  him,  is  it?  I'll  do  better. 
I'll  bring  him  down  here,  and  he  can  play  with 
the  baby  while  I  rub  out  the  clothes." 

But  Dick  was  gone,  flinging  a  hurried 
"  Thank  you "  behind  him,  and  waving  his 
hand  to  Phil,  whose  white  face  was  close  to 
the  window  up  near  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  paper  was  late — something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  press, — and  the  wasted  minutes 
were  golden  to  the  boy  with  his  mind  on  his 
ailing  brother. 

He  stood  a  while  at  the  window  of  the 
room  where  the  newsboys  waited ;  then,  get- 
ting impatient,  went  outside.  Several  horses 
were  tied  there  while  their  drivers  attended 
to  business  at  one  or  another  of  the  shops 
near  by.  One  of  the  animals  seemed  restive, 
and,  as  a  flying  snowball  struck  him  on  the 
head,  broke  his  halter  and  started  to  run. 
Dick  sprang  and  held  him,  speaking  the 
quieting  words  in  the  gentle  manner  which 
even  horses  understand. 

The  owner  came  out  from  a  shop.  "  Here's 
a  dime  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  said;  and  then, 
impelled  by  a  second  thought,  he  added,  tak- 
ing a  small  round  object  from  a  basket  within 
the   wagon:    "And  here's  something   else. 


Plant  it,  give  it  plenty  of  sun  and  water,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  you'll  have  something  worth 
clapping  your  two  eyes  on." 

Dick  took  the  ragged  ball  in  his  hand.  "A 
pretty  poor  looking  onion ! "  he  thought,  and 
began  to  consider  whether  he  should  plant  it 
as  the  man  had  said,  or  cook  it  for  Phil.  He 
finally  concluded  that  his  brother  would  rather 
see  it  sprout  and  grow  than  eat  it ;  and  then, 
as  a  commotion  within  the  building  indicated 
that  the  papers  were  out,  he  stuffed  it  into  the 
pocket  which  had  the  smallest  holes,  and 
began  to  call,  '* Evening  News!  All  about  the 
great  fire  in  New  York!"  as  he  started  on 
his  route. 

Dick  was  twelve  years  old,  a  strong,  sturdy 
boy,  who  appeared  to  thrive  on  poor  fare  just 
as  Phil  seemed  to  waste  away.  He  had  kept 
the  wolf  from  the  door  through  his  mother's 
illness,  and  now,  she  being  gone,  he  was 
both  mother  and  brother  to  little  Phil.  It 
was  hard  work,  but  he  grudged  no  pains  and 
no  toil,  young  as  he  was,  if  they  kept  the  little 
one  clothed  and  sheltered  and  fed.  They  had 
one  small  room,  where  Dick  cooked  the  poor 
meals  on  a  cracked  stove.  Almost  everything 
worth  selling  had  gone  long  ago  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  mother's  illness  and  funeral ; 
and  the  boy  had  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  it  costs  much  for  even  the  very  poor  to 
die,  and  be  put  in  the  narrow  house  which 
receives  us  all  sooner  or  later. 

The  days  were  growing  longer,  and  it  was 
not  quite  dark  when  the  newsboy  climbed  the 
stairs  up  toward  his  sky  home.  Then  he  told 
the  story  of  the  startled  horse. 

"And  the  man  gave  me  a  dime  and  an 
onion." 

"An  onion  ?  "  asked  Phil. 

"  Well,  it  looks  like  one,  any  way." 

"  That's  no  onion,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs  Kelly, 
coming  in  with  a  friendly  bit  of  corn-bread; 
"but  the  root  of  some  kind  of  a  flower,  as 
sure  as  you're  bom.  I'lJ  ask  my  father;  he  was 
gardener  to  a  lord  in  the  old  country." 

But  the  old  man  could  not  tell.  "  I  have  my 
own  thoughts  about  it,"  he  said ;  "but  they're 
getting  so  many  new- fangled  plants  now  that 
I've  no  sense  about  them  left,  at  all  at  all.  But 
plant  it,  and  success  to  you ! " 
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Mrs.  Kelly  furnished  a  tin  can,  and  the  old 
father  himself  mixed  the  earth  so  that  it  should 
be  of  the  proper  kind.  There  was  plenty  of 
dirt  in  Tenement  Alley,  but  it  was  not  of  the 
right  sort,  and  the  kind  old  man  took  a  long 
walk  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  before  he  was 
quite  suited.  But  at  last  the  bulb  was  safe  in 
its  new  dark  heme,  and  put  away  to  sprout. 

It  was  such  an  event  when  the  first  green 
shoot  poked  its  head  above  the  earth !  Phil 
clapped  his  thin  hands  with  joy,  and  all  'the 
little  Kellys  came  trooping  in  to  look. 

"Now  give  it  sun,"  said  their  grandpapa; 
and  then  it  became  Phil's  duty  and  pleasure 
to  move  the  can  about  where  the  rays  'would 
best  fall  upon  it.  God's  sunlight  was  plentiful 
in  the  poor  little  room — a  king's  chamber 
could  have  had  no  more, — and  all  day  long 
it  bathed  the  plant  and  shone  on  its  glossy 
leaves,  now  coming  thick  and  fast. 

The  stalk  was  sturdy,  and  the  leaves  green 
and  regular.  Dick  had  long  before  given  up 
the  onion  theory,  and  they  just  called  it  "the 
plant."  Mrs.  Kelly's  father  smiled  wisely,  but 
said  nothing;  and  then,  one  day  in  February, 
a  bud  was  discovered!  After  that  Phil  had 
his  chair  or  his  bed  taken  close  to  the  window 
that  he  might  be  near  his  treasure.  But,  sad  to 
tell,  as  the  plant  grew  the  little  boy  faded. 

"The  flower,  Dick,"  he  said, — "do  you 
think  I  shall  live  to  see  the  flower  ?  "  But  Dick 
could  not  answer  for  the  tears,  which  fell 
thick  and  fast  upon  the  green  leaves  he  was 
bending  over;  and  both  knew  the  end  was 
not  far  off. 

They  had  known  nothing  of  religion.  Their 
mother  had  been  bred  in  a  faith  so  hard  and 
cold  that  she  had  turned  against  it  and  against 
all  faith  before  they  were  born.  But  she  had 
been  a  fond  mother  in  her  way,  and  she  was 
gone  from  them ;  and  Mrs.  Kelly's  kind  and 
earnest  talk  about  God,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and 
the  saints  had  fallen  upon  stubborn  ears.  And 
now  the  good  woman  was  afraid  that  she  had 
not  done  her  duty. 

"  Will  you  not  let  the  priest  come  and  see 
Phil  ?  "  she  asked  once  more,  entreatingly. 

"No,  thank   you,"   Dick    replied.    "My" 
mother  did  not  believe  in  priests." 

"  But  she  told  me  in  her  last  hours  that  she 


believed  in  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  priests  are 
just  doing  His  will." 

Dick  was  silent,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  became 
hopeful ;  but  God  has  His  own  way  of  speak- 
ing to  His  children,  and  His  message  was 
given  through  a  flower. 

The  bud  kept  swelling  and  swelling,  and 
others  formed  in  quick  succession.  Phil  found 
it  harder  than  ever  to  wait  till  they  should  be 
in  bloom,  so  eager  was  he  to  know  what  the 
flowers  would  be  like. 

It  was  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  younger 
lad  was  yet  asleep  when  Dick  started  on  his 
morning  route.  He  placed  the  plant  where  it 
would  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  drew 
aside  the  torn  curtain.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
sleeping  child,  choking  back  his  sobs.  Would 
Phil  live  to  see  the  flower?  He  left  the  door 
open,  that  the  sewing  girl  across  the  hall 
might  hear  his  brother  if  he  called.  What  if 
Mrs.  Kelly  was  right  about  the  good  God? 
If  she  was  right,  he  surely  was  wrong.  And 
so  his  mother  had  believed  in  Him,  after  all, 
and  would  have  taught  her  children  of  Him 
if  she  had  lived.  And  when  Phil  went  he 
would  have  no  one — not  even  God.  It  was 
frightful !  He  would  have  turned  back  and 
wakened  his  brother,  to  tell  him  that  perhaps 
he  had  not  been  teaching  him  as  he  should, 
but  the  papers  would  be  out  and  he  would 
lose  his  place,  and  there  was  no  money  where- 
with to  buy  the  bit  of  meat  for  the  broth  Phil 
so  much  needed. 

The  sick  boy  slept  later  than  usual,  for  he 
had  had  a  weary  night,  tossing  on  the  hard 
straw  cot;  but  the  moment  he  opened  his  eyes 
he  began  to  scream  for  joy.  The  flower  had 
blossomed !  Three  white  waxen  lily  buds  had 
unfolded  in  the  soft  sunshine.  The  sewing  girl 
across  the  hall  heard  him  cry  out  and  came 
hurriedly  in ;  and  the  Kellys,  as  soon  as  they 
were  told  the  news,  climbed  up  the  stairs  to 
look  and  wonder  and  admire.  And  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  Dick  appeared,  happier  than  he 
had  been  for  many  a  day,  just  because  Phil 
was  so  glad. 

The  lily  bore  itself  like  a  stately  queen, 
diffusing  its  delicate  odor  through  the  air,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  scorn  for  its  surroundings. 
All  day  long  the  people  in  the  house  came  to 
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gaze  upon  its  beauty.  The  Kelly  baby  was 
carried  in,  and  was  with  diflficulty  prevented 
from  snatching  it;  and  a  little  sick  girl  from 
the  second  floor  was  brought  in  her  mother's 
arms, and  stayed  for  an  hour,  saying  as  she  left 
that  she  almost  knew  what  heaven  was  now. 

But  at  last  the  excitement  died  away,  and, 
Dick  being  due  down  town  at  four  o'clock, 
Phil  was  left  alone  with  the  lily  once  more.  It 
had  been  firmly  placed  in  the  bed,  so  that 
he,  now  so  tired  from  the  unwonted  exertion, 
could  have  it  near  him. 

Father  Lawrence  had  been  to  make  a  sick 
call  on  the  mother  of  the  sewing  girl,  who  was 
dangerously  ill.  His  official  duties  done,  he 
started  to  leave,  when  the  most  delightful  fra- 
grance reached  him.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  room  opposite,  and  the  good  Father — the 
door  being  open,  and  the  room  apparently 
empty, — took  the  liberty  of  looking  in.  In  the 
bed  in  the  corner  nearest  the  window  was  a 
thin,  pale  child,  and  before  him,  giving  out  all 
that  fragrance,  was  a  stately  stalk  bearing 
great  white  flowers. 

"Lilies!"  whispered  the  priest.  "And  this 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation ! " 

"  Come  in,"  said  Phil,  faintly,  thinking  that 
another  visitor  had  come  to  see  his  blossoms. 

The  stranger  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  bed 
and  sat  down.  This,  then,  was  the  sick  child 
so  unwilling  to  see  him,  of  whom  Mrs.  Kelly 
had  spoken,  and  he  had  been  guided  to  him 
by  an  Annunciation  lily.  He  was  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  knew  how  to  win  their  hearts ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  two  seemed  like  old  friends, 
and  Father  Lawrence  was  telling  the  lad  of 
St.  Joseph  and  the  lily  branch,  and  the  mys- 
tery which  the  day  commemorated.  At  last 
he  arose  to  go. 

"Will  you  come  again,  sir?"  asked  Phil. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  said  the  young  priest, 
holding  the  feeble  little  hand. 

"And  tell  me  more  about  the  Beautiful 
Lidy  and  the  lilies?" 

"As  much  as  you  wish  to  hear.  And  I  will 
ask  the  Beautiful  Lady  to  remember  you." 

He  returned  the  next  day,  bringing  some 
pictures  Jind  books  to  amuse  the  child,  and 
dainties'to  tempt  his  feeble  appetite  And  this 
time  there  were  two  listeners  to  the  "  story 


ever  old,  ever  new," — the  story  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  and  her  Son  who  bore  our  sins.  Dick 
was  in  a  sof:ened  mood,  and  listened  with 
respect  and  reverence.  But  Phil  heard  the  tale 
with  joy.  It  was  like  water  in  the  desert  to 
his  parched  young  soul. 

And  so  the  days  went  by,  the  spring  grow- 
ing in  beauty,  the  lily  flourishing,  and  the 
child  fading  like  a  star  at  dawn.  There  were 
many  flowers  brought  daily  to  that  poor  room 
now  by  the  good  women  whom  Father  Law- 
rence had  interested,  but  Phil  loved  his  dear 
lily  best  of  all.  It  was  near  him  when  he 
received  the  water  of  baptism,  and  near  him 
too  when,  on  the  first  day  of  Our  Lady's 
Month,  his  pure  soul  left  his  tired  little  body. 

"  O  the  lilies ! "  he  cried,  stretching  out  his 
tiny  hands,  and  so  died. 

Is  this  too  sad  a  story?  Oh,  it  is  never 
sad  when  the  young  and  Innocent  fly  to  our 
Blessed  Mother's  arms! 

They  buried  Phil  where  the  sun  would 
shine  upon  his  grave,  and  then  Father  Law- 
rence said  to  the  weeping  Dick :  "  Come  home 
with  me." 

So  Dick  took  the  lily,  fading  now,  and  went 
with  his  new  friend, — Mrs.  Kelly  and  the  old 
gardener  sending  many  blessings  after  him, 
and  the  children  calling  to  him  till  he  was  far 
down  the  street. 

Father  Lawrence  and  his  guest  had  a  long 
talk  that  night.  "First  of  all,"  said  Dick,  "I 
want  to  be  a  Christian  like  Phil."  And  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  properly  instructed  he  was 
baptized.  And  near  the  font  St  Joseph,  holding 
a  lily  branch,  looked  calmly  down  from  a 
niche ;  and  the  story  of  the  Annunciation  was 
told  in  a  stained  window  a  few  feet  away. 

Dick  gave  up  his  newspaper  route,  and  be- 
came a  florist,  entering  the  service  of  the  very 
man  who  had  given  him  the  lily  bulb.  There  is 
something  in  Dick's  management  of  all  flow- 
ers which  seems  like  magic. yet  is  only  love; 
but  it  is  in  the  culture  of  lilies  that  he  excels. 

And  there  is  a  litde  grave  in  a  sunlit  spot 
of  God's  Acre  which  is  never  without  a  blos- 
som ;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  first  day  of  Our  Lady's  Month  it  is 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  white  lilies  that  li« 
upon  it. 
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A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAS. 


XIX.— A  Bit  of  Glass. 

Two  days  passed.  Fish,  and  the  preserved 
meat  and  vegetables  the  young  people  found 
in  the  cans,  gave  them  food.  A  turtle  was 
seen  cast  up  on  its  back  out  of  the  lake ;  but  if 
Jimmy  had  not  showed  the  girls  how  to  make 
soup  of  it,  it  would  have  been  entirely  wasted, 
Elise  disdained  to  touch  the  "  brute,"  as  she 
called  it,  with  her  fair  hands ;  she  said  that  she 
intended  to  spend  all  her  time  on  the  island  in 
cultivating  her  mind,  so  she  buried  herself  in 
her  novel — "Elaine's  Love;  or,  The  Duke's 
Vengeance." 

Elizabeth  had  not  learned  to  cook, — in  fact, 
she  knew  nothing  useful ;  and  when  she  saw 
Jimmy  cutting  up  the  turtie,  and  preparing 
to  boil  it  in  one  of  the  l?irge  preserved- meat 
cans,  she  blushed  and  hung  her  head.  Then 
she  raised  it,  and  said  to  Jimmy : 

"  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  to  cook ! " 

It  was  hard  to  ask  any  favor  of  the  boy 
whom  she  had  treated  so  shabbily. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  Jimmy,  cheerfully. 
"I  had  to  do  it  when  my  mother  was  sick. 
Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  cook." 

"You  mean  ev^ery  girl  in  your  class  of  life," 
called  out  Elise.  "  But  I  don't  see  why  young 
ladies  in  ours  should  soil  their  hands." 

"You'll  see  that  soon  enough,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  Jimmy,"  said  Dick,  who 
was  chopping  some  wood  with  the  carpenter's 
axe  which  he  had  taken  from  the  tool  chest. 
"  It  is  time  that  Elise  stopped  her  nonsense. 
Jimmy  is  the  best  man  among  us." 

"  I'd  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  if  I 
were  you ! "  said  Elise,  closing  her  book  and 
preparing  for  battle. 

"  I  am  not.  I  would  be  proud  to  be  more 
like  him.  And  if  I  ever  get  home  again  I'll 
try  to  be  more  like  him.  What  I  want  to  say 
now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  divide 
the  labor.  It's  a  shame  to  have  Jimmy  doing 
aV  the  work, — a  downright  shame,  and  I'll 
not  stand  it!" 


Elise  laughed  theatrically,  but  made  n« 
answer.  Dick  went  on : 

"Jimmy  was  awake  until  after  midnight. 
What  was  he  doing  ?  Why,  studying  my  little 
Latin  lexicon.  He  wants  to  know  Latin,  and 
I  am  going  to  teach  him  when  he  has  time. 
But,  with  cooking,  fishing,  and  planning,  and 
trying  to  make  us  all  comfortable,  he  has  no 
time  for  improving  Ais  mind,  though  he  does 
not  want  to  read  novels." 

"  If  Jimmy  will  teach  me,  I'll  do  the  cook- 
ing," said  Elizabeth.  "  I  agree  with  all  that 
Dick  says." 

It  cost  her  some  effort  to  say  this.  She 
knew  that  Elise  was  listening.  And  she  was 
somewhat  afraid  of  Elise. 

"And  what  am  I  expected  to  do?"  de- 
manded Elise,  with  a  smile  of  toleration  for 
the  antics  of  her  inferiors. 

"Nothing,"  said  Dick,  gravely;  "because 
it's  all  you  can  do." 

Elise  was  silent.  It  suddenly  dawned  on 
her  that  everybody  around  her  looked  on  her 
as  a  drone.  Even  Mr  Richards,  who  lay  tm 
one  of  the  caves,  trying  to  sew  together  some 
bags  which  were  to  form  part  of  a  tent,  did 
not  defend  her.  She  threw  down  her  novel 
and  walked  away  with  what  in  other  days 
Elizabeth  would  have  called  a  "queenly" 
step.  She  went  toward  the  lake.  The  sun's 
rays  fell  full  on  the  island,  and  were  reflected 
in  silvery  lustre  from  the  bright  things  upo« 
it.  She  observed  a  glittering  object  at  her  feet. 
She  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  small  pane  of  glass 
framed  in  wood.  It  did  not  strike  her  that  ^: 
was  strange  it  should  be  there:  she  saw  in  it 
a  possible  looking-glass. 

Elise,  in  her  own  mind,  was  a  beautiful 
creature.  She  had  always  been  well  dressed, 
and  that  had  added  much  to  her  high  opinio* 
of  herself  She  and  Elizabeth  had  lived  in  a 
dream-land  in  which  they  were  princesses. 
But  now  one  look  in  the  very  imperfect  mirror 
permitted  her  to  see  herself  as  others  saw  her: 
her  face  was  browned  and  freckled ;  her  hair, 
combed  back,  revealed  a  forehead  reddened 
to  the  color  of  brickdust  by  the  sun.  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  "distinguished"  about  her 
now.  She  could  not  believe  her  eyes.  The 
mirror  was  very  poor ;  she  could  hardly  make 
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out  her  face  in  it  at  all,  but  what  she  saw  was 
enough.  She  sat  on  the  sand  and  cried — in 
earnest  this  time. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said, — "  I  believe  I  am  no 
better  than  anybody  else ! " 

Tears  of  wounded  vanity  ran  down  her 
cheeks.  Scolding,  reproaches,  entreaties,  had 
been  wasted  on  her  by  her  good  teachers; 
but  the  lesson  taught  her  by  that  bit  of  broken 
glass  was  most  effectual.  When  her  tears 
dried,  she  felt  utterly  desolate.  Who  in  this 
desert  place  cared  for  the  Thorndyke  ances- 
tors ?  What  was  a  Thorndyke  here  better 
than  Jimmy  Brogan?  She  felt  humiliated; 
and  then,  having  no  other  resource,  she  knelt 
and  said  her  prayers. 

When  she  returned  to  the  little  camp  she 
saw  Elizabeth  industriously  stirring  the  soup. 
Cups  and  spoons  for  the  whole  party  had  been 
put  away  in  Elizabeth's  satchel,  and  Elise 
went  up  to  her  meekly  and  asked  if  she  might 
have  them  to  wash. 

Dick  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  Lucy  giggled, 
and  Tom's  eyes  became  round  as  saucers. 
Jimmy  alone  spared  Elise  mortification  by 
asking  her  cheerfully  if  she  would  help  him 
to  untwist  a  piece  of  rope ;  for  he  was  trying 
to  mend  a  broken  paddle.  Elise  complied  very 
meekly.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the  picture 
of  herself  in  her  rumpled  clothes.  How  could 
she  be  so  ugly !  Well,  she  must  work  and 
forget  it.  She  could  not  imagine  herself  to  be 
the  beautiful  Elaine  of  the  novel  noiv. 

Elizabeth's  heart  grew  lighter  as  she  noticed 
Elise's  subdued  manner.  And  that  night,  for 
the  first  time,  they  said  the  Rosary  together, 
— Mr.  Richards,  though  not  a  Catholic,  join- 
ing in  it 

The  weather  still  kept  clear.  The  boys, 
having  made  a  serviceable  pair  of  paddles,  re 
solved  to  explore  the  island ;  so  Jimmy,  Dick, 
Bernard,  and  Tom  started  off  early  in  the 
morning,  leaving  Mr.  Richards  to  take  care  of 
the  girls. 

It  was  not  a  long  pull  to  the  island.  They 
armed  themselves  with  the  hatchets,  the  axe, 
and  stout  clubs.  But  they  had  no  need  of 
these.  The  island  was  small,  covered  with  a 
soft,  green  grass,  among  which  grew  plants 
with  white,  star-like  flowers.  Tom  made  up 


his  mind  to  take  a  bouquet  home  to  Lucy. 
But  just  now  there  was  no  time  for  gathering 
flowers. 

When  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  island 
they  found  the  most  astonishing  thing.  Before 
them  stretched  at  least  two  acres  of  hot- 
beds covered  with  glass!  This  had  reflected 
the  sun's  rays.  Beyond  was  a  greenhouse, 
through  the  panes  of  which  they  could  see 
waving  green  leaves.  Dick  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Jimmy  stood  stock-still. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  Dick. 

"  I  can't  think  anything,"  said  Jimmy,  "  It's 
too  sudden." 

Cautiously  they  approached  the  plant- 
houses.  They  saw  young  potato  and  tomato 
plants. 

"Somebody  lives  here,  evidently,"  said 
Dick.  "Why,  there  is  a  little  hut!" 

It  was  a  small  house  made  of  planks,  after 
the  manner  of  a  log  cabin.  The  boys  walked 
up  the  narrow,  shell-bordered  path  which  led 
to  it.  Jimmy  knocked  at  the  door,  as  the  rest 
held  back. 

"  Come  in ! "  said  a  deep  voice.  "  I  expected 
you'd  come  sometime.  I  know  you'll  rob  me, 
but  you'll  not  find  much." 

The  boys  opened  the  door.  Inside  the  hut, 
stretched  on  a  camp-bed,  was  an  old  man 
dressed  in  blue  flannel,  with  a  red-tinted  face, 
white  hair,  and  kindly  blue  eyes.  He  had  a 
wooden  leg.  His  right  hand  clasped  a  crutch, 
which  he  seemed  ready  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  defence,  if  necessary. 

Jimmy  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  inhabitant  of  the 
island  might  be  trusted.  He  advanced.  The 
old  man  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  coming  over.  I  noticed 
your  fire  and  the  smoke,  and  a  man  that 
seemed  to  be  sick ;  I  saw  him  through  my 
glass,  though  I  couldn't  move." 

"Yes,  we  have  a  sick  man.  Jimmy  here  s^t 
his  arm.  It  was  broken  below  the  elbow,"  said 
Dick. 

"He  must  be  a  very  smart  boy,  then," 
answered  the  man,  looking  inquisitively  at 
Jimmy.  "  There  are  two  bones  in  the  fore  arm, 
and  I  don't  think  that  anybody  but  an  expe- 
rienced surgeon  could  set  them." 
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"There  was  only  one  broken,"  said  Jimmy, 
modei«tly.  "  It  was  the  ulna, — I  think  that  is 
the  name  I  heard  it  called  by  when  I  was  sick 
in  the  hospital  at  Thornydale," 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

"You've  a  good  memory.  I  was  once  a 
nurse  in  a  hospital  myself,  and  I  know  a  great 
deal  about  such  things.  But  I've  rheumatism 
now,  and  I  can  hardly  get  about  to  water  my 
plants." 

"  Are  we  near  home  ? "  cried  Tom,  eagerly. 
"Shall  we  have  to  stay  here  all  our  lives?  " 

"This  is  my  home,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
don't  know  where  yours  is." 

Dick  told  him,  and  also  about  the  wreck. 

"  Poor  children ! "  said  the  old  man.  "  You 
can  come  over  here  and  help  me.  This  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  spots  on  earth.  The  winds 
hardly  ever  penetrate  my  thick  walls  of  rock. 
And  the  spring  comes  sooner  here.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  have  a  great  crop  of  early  vege- 
tables. There's  another  hut  near  this — see!" 

The  boys  noticed  a  little  house,  larger  than 
the  one  occupied  by  their  new  acquaintance, 
somewhat  behind  his. 

"My  helper  used  to  live  there;  but  he 
went  to  Liverpool  to  see  his  friends,  and  the 
house  will  be  empty  for  some  months.  The 
girls  of  your  party  can  have  it  until  he  comes 
back,  and  you  fellows  can  stay  with  me.  But 
you'll  have  to  help  me." 

"But  shall  we  ever  get  home?" 

"Certainly.  Why  not?" 

The  boys  were  stunned  by  the  coolness  of 
this  answer. 

"  This  is  a  coaling  station  for  steamers,  and 
their  captains  buy  my  vegetables,  and  are 
glad  to  get  them.  Of  course  you  can  get 
home." 

Jimmy  and  Dick  clasped  each  other's  hands 

"  Thank  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother ! " 
they  said,  almost  with  one  voice. 
(to  be  continued.) 


An  Alpine  Legend. 


Thieves  may  purloin  your  gold,  debtors  retire 
Beyond  the  reach  of  law ;  earthquake  or  fire 
Destroy  your  house ;  your  ships  may  wreck  or  burn 
With  all  the  wealth  it  cost  you  years  to  earn ; 
But  what  you  nobly  give,  kind  Heaven  secures 
From  Fate's  caprice, — that,  that  is  always  yours! 

Anon. 


Upon  a  pass  high  up  on  the  Alps,  where 
no  flower  dares  to  bloom,  and  where  the  snow 
lies  perpetually,  there  stands  a  ruined  mon- 
astery. In  what  was  its  chapel  may  be  seen 
over  the  altar  a  noble  picture,  which  even  in 
its  decay  shows  that  a  gifted  mind  designed 
it,  and  that  a  skilful  artist  was  its  painter.  It 
is  a  Magdalen,  and  concerning  it  the  Alpine 
peasants,  with  softened  voices,  tell  this  story: 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  building  was 
new,  the  dignitary  in  charge  longed  for  an 
altar-piece  which  should  equal  in  worth  and 
beauty  the  finest  pictures  of  the  world.  And 
so  he  sent  for  a  renowned  painter,  bidding 
him  take  the  commission,  and  permitting  him 
to  choose  his  own  subject.  The  artist  chose 
the  Penitent  Magdalen,  and  portrayed  her 
woes  and  remorse  so  vividly  that  the  hearts 
of  all  beholders  were  touched,  and  many  a 
sinner  was  led  to  forsake  his  evil  ways. 

But  there  was  something  painted  upon  the 
canvas  which  the  visitors  could  not  see.  Hid- 
den under  the  broad  frame  were  the  artist's 
name  and  these  words :  "  Not  to  God's  glory, 
but  for  my  fame." 

Soon  after  completing  his  work  the  man 
died;  but  his  soul  knew  no  peace,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  monastery,  trying  in  vain 
to  obliterate  the  defiant  words  his  hand  had 
written. 

One  day,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land, 
whither  she  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
penance,  a  woman  who  had  been  a  grievous 
sinner  stopped  at  the  monastery  to  see  the 
famous  picture.  It  happened  that  it  had  been 
temporarily  taken  down  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  and  she  was  enabled  to  gaze  upon  it  to 
her  heart's  content.  She  had  known  the  man 
who  had  painted  it  when  both  were  young 
and  neither  was  good;  and  when  she  read  its 
touching  lesson  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes  and  fell  upon  the  words  hidden  beneath 
the  frame,  washing  them  out  forever. 

The  monks  found  her  next  morning  dead 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  And  since  then,  the 
wicked  words  having  vanished,  the  painter's 
soul  has  known  eternal  peace. 
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Why  I  Detest  my  Sin. 


BY  THE   REV.  MATTHEW   RUSSELL,  S.  J. 

7Y|  Y  God,  with  all  my  heart  I  grieve 
■*  *  *>    For  all  my  sins  of  every  kind ; 
I  hate  and  I  abhor  them  all 

With  all  my  soul  and  all  my  mind. 
That  I  may  shun  the  fires  of  hell, 

That  I  ihe  joys  of  heaven  may  win — 
These  move  me,  O  my  gracious  God, 

To  loathe  and  to  lament  my  sm  ! 
But  more  because,  ray  Jesus,  Thou 

Hast  died  a  bitter  death  for  me ; 
And  most  of  all  I  hate  my  sin, 

O  my  good  God,  for  love  of  Thee ! 


Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro. 

4E  Catholic  world  had  begunj  to 
mourn  the  decay  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  in  Europe  when  Pere 
Mon sabre's  fame  began  to  spread.  The  death 
of  Fra  "Tom"  Burke — as  he  was  lovingly 
called  by  the  thousands  who  had  drawn  con- 
solation from  his  words — left  a  vacancy  in 
the  ranks  of  the  famous  Order  of  Preachers. 
The  sermons  of  Pere  Monsabre  (who  occupied 
the  pulpit  once  filled  by  Lacordaire  and 
Ravignan)  with  those  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  an  occasional  but  momentous  one  by 
Archbishop  Ryan,  had  the  place  in  Catholic 
journals  formerly  devoted  to  those  of  ?Va 
"Tom"  Burke. 

Suddenly  another  name  began  to  be  whis- 
pered.  It  was  that  of  an  Italian.  The  name 


was  Fra  Agostino  da  Montefeltro.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  all  the  fire  of  Savonarola,  but  that 
he  was  more  spiritual- minded;  and  all  the 
logic  of  Padre  Ventura,  with  more  poetry. 
His  fame  waxed  greater  and  greater.  Even 
the  Liberal  and  Radical  Italian  journals — ^not 
tender  of  even  the  highest  eloquence  when  it 
is  priestly — were  constrained  to  admit,  what 
they  could  not  deny  in  the  face  of  such  en- 
thusiasm, that  a  great  orator  had  arisen  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Duomo. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  vocation  of  great  relig- 
ious preachers  that  they  are  great  only  when 
they  are  religious.  We  know  how  inferior 
the  historical  lectures  of  Fra  Burke  were  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  prose-poems  of 
his  religious  eloquence.  There  is  no  sermon 
of  his  which  is  not,  in  its  way,  a  masterp  ece. 
There  is  no  lecture  of  his  which  has  the  force, 
the  unction,  the  conviction  of  his  sermons. 
Similarly  Fra  Agostino  da  Montcfeltro's 
power  consists  in  his  spirituality.  The  Italian 
journals  have  hailed  him  as  the  new  Savo- 
narola, without  seeming  to  know  what  they 
mean.  As  Miss  Phillimore,  a  Protestant  ad- 
mirer of  F'ra  Agostino,  remarks  in  her  intro- 
duction to  the  English  edition  of  his  sermons, 
"  He  is  in  reality  greater  than  Savonarola;  for 
Savonarola,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  politician 
as  well  as  a  priest.  Earthly  politics  entered 
very  largely  into  his  scheme  of  life  and  colored 
his  sermons.  It  was  no  doubt  an  easier  task  to 
attract  the  people  with  the  promise  of  imme- 
diate and  temporal  prosperity  than  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  purely  spiritual  topics." 
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Fra,or  Padre,  Agostino — as  the  Florentines 
indifferently  call  him — believes  in  progress. 
This  progress,  though,  is  not  the  progress 
of  Bismarck,  of  Crispi,  of  the  master  diplo- 
matists of  European  cabinets.  "  My  friends," 
he  says,  "  your  great  wish  is  to  progress— to 
press  onward  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Well,  in  the  name  of  the  Faith  of  our  fathers 
I  say  to  you,  Forward!" 

This  humble  Franciscan,  in  his  cell  in  dis- 
tant Nicosia,  had  so  studied  the  chart  of  our 
tumultuous  century,  that  when  he  entered  the 
pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  his  words  pierced  the 
armor  of  worldliness  and  the  mask  of  indif- 
ference. To  the  working  people  he  spoke  as 
a  brother  laborer.  During  Lent  they  crowded 
the  Cathedral.  An  eye-witness  describes  his 
coming  into  the  Cathedral  as  a  signal  for  a 
suppressed  enthusiasm.  He  was  then  too  ill 
to  walk,  and  he  was  carried  in  a  litter.  The 
crowd  exclaimed  "i&r^/f?.'  eccolol"  (Here  he 
is!  here  he  is!)  The  people  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  and  at  every  ^ause  the  word  "Bene, 
bene/"  (Good,  good!)  mig^t  be  heard. 

Padre  Agostino  has  the  precious  gift  of 
sympathy.  Each  member  of  his  audience  feels 
himself  understood.  He  knows  by  a  singular 
grace  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  inward 
and  outward  struggles  of  the  poor;  he  can 
gauge  the  desires  and  ambition  of  the  student ; 
he  shows — not  pitilessly,  like  a  cool  surgeon, 
but  tenderly,  like  a  loving  father, — the  barriers 
that  separate  the  hearts  near  him  from  the 
Sacraments.  He  shows  that  it  is  not  "enlight- 
enment," but  attachment  to  sin. 
^  A  Florentinejournal,Z'^^//«rt?,  which  em- 
ploys two  stenographers  to  take  down  Padre 
Agostino's  sermons,  gives  a  vivid  description 
ofthe  preacher  and  his  methods.  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Miss  Phillimore's  translation  * 
He  has  the  moderateness  of  a  Lacordaire  and 
the  fire  of  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  burning 
faith  of  the  Cure  d'Ars  and  the  fluency  of 
Father  "Tom"  Burke.  V Elettrico  szy si 

"  If,  then,  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, an  innate  conviction  of  its  high  and 
noble  destiny,  an  instinctive  love  of  all  that  is 


*  "  Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  Padre  Agostino 
da  Montefeltro."    New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co. 


beautiful  in  God's  creation,  you  add  the  firm 
courage  of  a  martyr,  the  portrait  of  Padre 
Agostino  stands  before  you.  And  the  time 
is  worthy  of  the  man.  Nor  could  any  one  who 
had  ever  been  present  during  one  of  his  ser- 
mons say  of  the  inspired  words  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Franciscan  preacher  that 
they  were  *  spoken  in  vain,'  for  the  people 
who  throng  the  side  aisles  in  thousands  renew 
their  efforts  to  come  within  reach  of  his  voice. 
A  murmur  of  impatience  rises  from  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  mingles  itself  with  the 
lingering  notes  of  the  organ,  as  the  clerk 
draws  the  curtain  of  the  pulpit  and  reveals 
Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro.  He  looks 
around  upon  them  all,  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm 
flashing  from  the  depths  of  his  eager,  sunken 
eyes,  and  with  a  winning  smile,  which,  deep- 
ening round  the  mouth,  affords,  according  ta 
Lavater,  an  unfailing  evidence  of  a  noble  and 
generous  disposition. 

"  His  sermons  being  constructed  on  strictly 
logical  principles — one  unbroken  chain  of 
argument  running  through  them  all, — he  is  in 
the  habit  of  beginning  each  discourse  by  a 
recapitulation  of  the  propositions  enunciated 
in  the  discourse  of  the  preceding  day;  and  this 
he  does  with  marked  and  careful  emphasis,  a 
studied  monotony  of  voice,  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  lesson  by  heart,  leaning  forward 
upon  the  pulpit  rail,  and  looking  straight  in 
front  of  him.  Then  he  announces  what  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  the  day,  and 
begins  to  preach.  In  an  instant  voice,  attitude,, 
expression, — all  are  transformed.  His  utter- 
ance, as  rapid  and  pellucid  as  the  torrent  of  a 
mountain  stream,  is  seconded  by  the  gestures 
of  a  born  orator.  His  attitude,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  in  his  Franciscan  habit  as  rigid 
and  immovable  as  that  of  a  statue,  becomes 
at  once  animated  and  pliant,  while  every  line 
of  the  countenance  bears  witness  to  the  pro- 
found inward  conviction  of  his  soul. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  period  he  has  won 
the  hearts  of  his  audience,  and  .there  is  no- 
doubt  as  to  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence. 
Without  ever  losing  its  virile,  incisive  char- 
acter, it  easily  lends  itself  to  paint  the  fond 
picture  of  home  life,  to  pity  suffering,  to  brand 
iniquity    with    righteous    indignation,   and,. 
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divinely  inspired,  to  soar  into  .the  very  pres- 
ence of  God. 

"  Rapt  in  profound  interest,  breathless, 
intent,  the  people  follow  him,  drawn  upward 
irresistibly  by  the  golden  thread  of  his  elo- 
quence. Step  by  step  he  raises  them  up  the 
ladder  of  faith,  till,  with  a  firm  but  reverent 
hand,  he  can  lift  the  veil  of  the  unseen  and 
infinite  and  bid  them  look  within.  Thence, 
with  sudden  alternation  from  that  supreme 
height,  he  turns  their  gaze  back  upon  the 
world.  With  accents  of  the  deepest  tenderness 
he  speaks  of  the  sorrows  of  mankind,  and 
counts,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  the  tear-drops 
of  humanity.  There  is  one  stern  word  of 
warning  to  recall  their  responsibilities  to  the 
great  and  powerful  of  the  earth;  and  then  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  to  those  who  weep  the 
bitter  tears  of  misery,  with  darkness  in  their 
lives  and  despair  in  their  souls, '  Lift  up  your 
hearts,'  he  cries, '  lift  up  your  hearts !  You  are 
God's  own  people.  He  has  chosen  you  for  His 
own  possession.'  And  those  who  are  hanging 
breathless  on  his  words  feel  that  at  that 
moment  God  is  very  near  to  them.  A  thrill 
of  rapture  runs  through  the  vast  congrega 
tion,  which,  but  for  a  feeling  of  reverence, 
would,  like  the  thunder  of  the  distant  cataract, 
burst  forth  in  a  transport  of  applause." 

Miss  Phillimore's  translation  of  the  Lenten 
sermons  is,  unfortunately,  not  complete. 
Adapting  her  book  to  the  taste  of  Anglican 
Protestants,  she  has  left  out  of  the  sermons 
passages  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the 
eloquent  Franciscan.  But  she  has  been  faithful 
to  the  text  of  Padre  Agostino  except  in  this 
respect.  His  sermons,  while  replete  with  the 
purest  faith — ^t  a  white  heat,  as  it  were, — are 
intensely  practical.  "  In  the  present  day,"  he 
says,  "we  hear  complaints  on  every  side  as  to 
the  difficulty — nay,  the  impossibility — of  any 
form  of  government;  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  recognition  of  authority;  and  that  the 
exercise  of  power  serves  no  other  purpose  but 
to  qreate  jealousy  and  strife.  And  we  may 
add  to  this  a  series  of  lamentations  as  to  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  opinion,  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  a  general  attitude 
of  defiance, — in  a  word,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  sets  at  naught  all  law  and  order. 


What  are  these  but  the  consequences  of  prac- 
tical athtism,  which  is  the  fundamental  rule 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  age?  When  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  has  been  neglected,  there  is 
little  chance  for  the  government  of  man." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  sermon  called 
"The  Claim  of  God  upon  Our  Lives."  His 
thoughts  are  trite  enough;  the  charm  and 
the  force  of  what  follows  lie  in  his  method  of 
developing  them : 

"There  has  never  been  an  epoch  in  the 
world's  history  without  God's  inspiration, 
direct  or  indirect;  without  His  mission  to  fulfil. 
It  is  true  that  God  is  often  worshipped  igno- 
rantly,  unconsciously;  and  there  are  many 
who,  thinking  to  escape  from  worshipping 
Him,  only  end  by  worshipping  Him  under 
the  name  of  various  idols,  such  as  Honor, 
Nature,  Reason,  Science,  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.  Honor!"  he  exclaims.  "Honor 
without  God!  What  would  be  the  honor  of 
a  soldier  if  he  paid  respect  to  his  captain  and 
not  to  his  general?  Reason!  Well,  I,  in  the 
name  of  Reason,  tell  you  to  offer  homage  to 
God,  from  whom  you  have  received  this  gift. 
If  Reason  fails,  seek  the  key  of  Revelation. 
Science ! "  he  exclaims  again,  alluding  to  false 
science,  and  quoting  Lord  Bacon.  " '  True 
science  lead  to  Grod  ;  mediocre  science  alien- 
ates from  God,  because  it  confuses  the  intel- 
lect.' Liberty !  Who  first  pronounced  us  free? 
It  was  Jesus  Christ.  Equality !  We  are  equal 
before  God, — equal  in  the  sight  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shed  His  blood  for  us  all.  .Frater- 
nity I  'AH  ye  are  brethren ! '  The  word  and 
the  thing  are  of  God,  and  belong  to  Him. 
Progress  I  It  is  a  king  if  it  have  for  its  object 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  love, —  glory  and 
science  are  not  sufficient  for  the  welfare  of 
men." 

It  does  not  seem  strange  that  during  his 
sermon  on  "  Family  Life  "  the  vast  congrega- 
tion seemed  to  hold  their  breath.  "  For  what," 
he  asked.  "  are  wife  and  children  and  home 
without  love  ?  And  what  is  love  without  re- 
ligion to  ennoble  and  purify  it?  You  see  the 
failure  of  that  which  you  believed  to  be  im- 
mortal, and  it  causes  you  bitter  grief;  you 
lament  over  the  disenchantment  of  love.  Why 
is  this  ?  It  is  because  you  have  not  grasped  the 
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sanctity  of  your  union.  You  expected  it  would 
be,  fruitful  in  worldly  prospeiity,  and  you 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  title 
to  title,  wealth  to  wealth,  property  to  prop- 
erty. And  when  these  dreams  are  dispelled 
you  find  that  the  only  reality  which  remains 
is  the  iron  chain  which  binds  you  together 
with  inexorable  links," 

Padre  Agostino  shows  modern  pagans  how 
void  of  true  joy  their  life  is.  Then  he  points 
to  blessed  peace,  and  leads  them  to  it. 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


N' 


IV. 


EXT  morning  Irene  donned  her  riding- 
habit,  and  on  descending  the  terrace  steps 
found  a  white-haired  old  servant  holding  her 
mare  ready,  caparisoned  for  her  morning  ride. 
Old  Kouski  had  been  her  attendant  since  her 
child tiood,  and  generally  accompanied  her 
on  her  riding  excursions.  The  morning  was 
radiant  and  the  air  fresh,  but  the  sun  already 
shone  with  a  power  which  promised  a  hot  day. 

The  young  girl  looked  round  with  pleas- 
ure, and,  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  answered 
Kouski's  respectful  salute  by  a  gay  "  Good- 
morning,  Kouski !  What  a  lovely  morning 
for  a  ride!  Dorella  is  very  frisky."  At  that 
moment  Dorella  tried  to  bound  to  one  side, 
but  she  was  held  in  by  a  practiced  hand;  and 
then  a  light  touch  of  the  whip  from  Irene,  a 
spring  forward,  and  she  disappeared  with  her 
rider  down  the  avenue. 

Irene  struck  into  a  path  which  led  to  one 
of  the  principal  gates  of  the  demesne,  passing 
by  a  small  artificial  lake  formed  by  a  rivulet 
which  meandered  through  the  park.  This 
lake  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  rock 
over  which  passed  the  highroad  to  Vesprim, 
and  on  the  other  shaded  by  tall  elms  and 
beeches ;  it  was  a  spot  for  which  Irene  had  a 
marked  predilection.  Black  and  white  swans, 
pelicans,  and  crested  aquatic  birds,  flew  about 
and  sported  in  the  limpid  waters ;  nor  did 
their  young  mistress'  approach  startle  them, 
for  they  were  accustomed  to  be  fed  from  her 
hand.  A  small  boat,  painted  white,  with  a 
broad  gold  band  was  moored  near  by,  and 


often  served  her  when  she  felt  inclined  for  a 
row  on  the  lake.  On  the  present  occasion  she 
merely  cast  a  passing  glance  on  the  scene, 
and  emerged  on  the  highroad. 

The  Hungarian  roads  are  extremely  wide; 
now  bordered  by  trees,  again  traversing  wide 
plains,  they  pass  through  numerous  smiling 
villages,  in  which  the  scattered  houses — each 
surrounded  by  its  garden  or  paddock,  with  its 
thatched  roof  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  every 
window  gay  with  flowers, — give  a  pleasing 
impression  of  their  inhabitants. 

It  was  market-day  in  Vesprim,  and  num- 
bers of  peasants  passed,  quietly  smoking  their 
pipes,  while  their  wives,  bright  and  alert,  chat- 
tered merrily.  The  Hungarian  women  have 
brilliant  complexions,  clear  eyes,  and  agree- 
able, vivacious  manners.  They  wear  several 
skirts  one  over  the  other,  and  of  different 
lengths  and  vivid  colors;  a  white  chemisette 
with  wide,  pufled  sleeves,  and  a  tight-fitting 
bodice.  A  white  handkerchief  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  ribbons  in  their  flowing  tresses, 
complete  their  holiday  attire,  with  the  addition 
of  small  red  boots,  which  peep  coquettishly 
from  under  their  short  skirts,  and  are  regarded 
as  indispensable.  All  the  passers-by  knew 
Irene,  and  saluted  her  cordially ;  she  answered 
their  greetings  by  gracious  smiles  and  nods  as 
she  passed  through  the  picturesque  groups; 
and  ere  she  perceived  it,  time  flew  so  quickly, 
the  Castle  of  Dienyi  was  in  sight. 

As  she  approached  she  saw  the  young 
Baron  riding  across  a  meadow  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  she  told  Kouski  to  hail  him.  At 
the  sound  of  the  voice  Dienyi  turned  round 
in  his  saddle  and  recognized  Irene;  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  cleared  at  a  bound  the 
quickset  hedge  which  divided  them,  .and 
alighted  just  before  her  horse.  His  own,steed 
had  stopped  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  then 
bounded  away  terrified.  But  the  young  man 
profited  by  the  instant's  pause  to  jump  to  the 
ground,  and  now  stood  calmly  beside  Irene, 
who  had  turned  very  pale. 

"How  rash  you  are,  Andrew!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  What  matter,"  he  replied, "  when  it  brings 
me  near  you  ?  " 

She  blushed,  but  gave  no  answer.  He  took 
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the  bridle  of  her  horse  and  led  her  toward 
the  castle,  chatting  gaily.  His  sister  Elizabeth 
ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  her  friend,  and 
Irene,  alighting,  embraced  her  warmly.  At  the 
window  stood  the  Baroness  Dienyi  with  a 
young  man  named  George  de  Breval,  who  had 
arrived  from  France  the  day  before. 

They  entered  the  castle,  and  Irene  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Baroness,  a  very 
charming  French  woman,  still  youthful-look- 
ing notwithstanding  her  grown- up  son.  She 
had  been  married  very  young  to  Baron 
Dienyi,  and  left  a  widow  a  few  years  after  by 
his  violent  death.  He  was  killed  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1848,  when  Andrew  was  two  years 
old,  and  Elizabeth  a  baby  in  arms.  The  Baron- 
ess declined  all  proposals  of  another  marriage, 
though  several  advantageous  offers  were 
made  to  her,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
the  education  of  her  children. 

They  repaid  her  care.  Andrew  grew  up 
grave,  manly,  and  chivalrous;  endowed  with 
rare  energy,  enthusiastic  and  yet  prudent. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  had  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  province,  owing  to  his 
superiority  of  character;  and  although  dis- 
pensed from  military  service  by  the  fact  of 
his  mother's  widowed  state,  he;  had  enlisted  in 
the  regiment  known  as  "Honveds,"  which 
formed  part  of  the  military  reserves,  and  had 
attained  to  the  grade  of  captain  when  our  tale 
opens.  Elizabeth  was  his  only  sister,  and, 
owing  to  her  angelic  piety,  her  amiability  and 
winning  beauty, was  universally  beloved,  while 
her  mother  and  brother  fairly  idolized  her. 

Now  that  we  have  introduced  to  our  read- 
ers the  Dienyi  farrtily,  we  shall  continue  our 
narrative.  , 

"  Do  you  know,  Irene,"  said  the  young 
Baron,  "that  the  latest  intelligence  is  very 
grave  ?  War  is  inevitable,  and  may  be  declared 
at  any  moment." 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Andrew?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt.  All  the  latest 
telegrams  are  unanimous  in  their  assertions 
of  the  impending  call  to  arms ;  and  George, 
who  arrived  so  lately,  confirms  them.  Prussia 
desire?  war;  she  has  an  understanding  with 
Italy,  and  Austria  will  be  caught  between  her 
two  enemies." 


"  It  is  a  very  serious  combination  for  Aus- 
tria," remarked  the  Baroness.  "The  Emperor 
will  want  all  his  troops.  Andrew's  regiment 
may  be  called  out." 

"  How.  delighted  I  shall  be  if  it  is ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  It  is  a  shame  for  a  soldier  of  my 
age  never  to  have  been  in  battle." 

"  Bravo ! "  exclaimed  George  de  Breval,  with 
true  French  vivacity  "  That  is  the  way  things 
ought  to  be  looked  at." 

"  I  can  well  understand  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  arms,"  said  Irene,  enthusiastically. 
"  Were  I  a  man,  I  should  fight  as  the  men  of 
my  family  always  did." 

"  Alas ! "  replied  Andrew,  gravely,  "  Hun- 
gary has  great  need  just  now  of  true  patriot- 
ism like  yours.  The  people's  meeting  is  to 
be  held  to-morrow  in  Xh^puszta  of  Kaposvar." 

"Ah !  the  day  is  settled  already  ?  " 

"Yes:  to-morrow  is  appointed." 

"  For  what  purpose  is  the  meeting  ?  "  asked 
George. 

"To  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  the  constant  custom  of 
Hungary,  all  classes  take  part  in  these  assem- 
blies. Will  you  be  present,  Irene?" 

"  I  should  like  it  extremely,"  she  answered ; 
"but  I  can  not  go  alone.  Perhaps  M me.  Dienyi 
may  allow  Elizabeth  to  accompany  me  " 

The  Baroness  hesitated,  as  she  feared  the 
fatigue  for  her  child ;  but  finally  yielded  to 
the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  young  people, 
to  their  great  joy. 

De  Breval  at  once  declared  he  wished  very 
much  to  assist  also,  and  asked  for  some  in- 
formation on  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

"It  is  very  important,"  replied  Andrew. 
"It  is  a  question  of  what  part  Hungary  will 
take  in  the  impending  war.  Prussian  agents 
are  scouring  the  country,  trying  to  sow  dis- 
sensions, and  to  excite  the  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants to  revolt  against  Austria.  They  would 
induce  them  to  refuse  military  service,  to  de- 
sert from  the  Austrian  regiments,  and  even  to 
enlist  in  the  Prussian  army." 

"  That  would  be  base  treachery." 

"  Undoubtedly.  And  what  would  become  of 
Austria  if  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Hungarians  who  serve  in  her  armies  followed 
these  insidious  counsels,  and  if  the  reserves 
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failed  to  come  forward  at  this  critical  moment? 
Can  any  one  be  mad  enough  to  think  that 
such  an  act  would  entitle  us  to  the  liberty  we 
claim,  or  that  we  have  more  to  expect  from 
Prussia  than  from  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph? No,  it  is  not  thus  that  a  country  can 
rise.  We  appeal  to  the  traditional  fidelity  and 
honor  of  Hungary;  out  of  sympathy  with 
these  views  I  shall  speak  to-morrow  in  union 
with  those  who  espouse  the  national  cause." 

George  clapped  his  friend  on  the  back,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  of  his  sentiments. 
Irene  looked  her  approval,  and  then  said  good- 
bye. DIenyi  and  George  escorted  her  to  the 
door,  and  the  former  lifted  her  into  the  saddle, 
after  obtaining  her  promise  for  an  early  start 
next  morning.  Then  she  rode  gaily  down 
the  avenue,  followed  by  Kouski ;  and  the  two 
young  men  started  for  a  long  walk,  in  which 
they  exchanged  mutual  confidences.  Andrew 
acknowledged  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to 
win  the  hand  of  Irene  Karadyoni ;  while 
George  confessed,  in  his  turn,  that  since  the 
Baroness  Dienyi's  visit  to  France,  two  years 
previously,  Elizabeth  was  the  sole  object  of 
his  thoughts.  He  added  that  his  present  visit 
to  Dienyi  was  caused  by  the  hope  of  gaining 
her  consent  to  be  his  bride. 

"Now,  Dienyi,"  he  said, in  conclusion, " can 
you  give  me  any  encouragement?" 

Andrew  shook  his  head.  "I  promise  you 
all  my  influence  and  support,"  he  answered; 
"  but  I  can  not  guess  even  remotely  at  Eliza- 
beth's feelings  toward  you.  She  seems  to  like 
you  very  much ;  however,  the  affection  may 
be  only  fraternal.  In  any  case,  you  have  my 
best  wishes  for  success." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  De  Breval 
warmly  clasped,  and  they  continued  their 
walk  with  all  the  gayety  and  sanguine  hopes 
of  their  age. 

V. 

Irene  rose  early  next  morning  to  await  her 
friends.  She  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  father 
— whom  she  had  informed  the  previous  even- 
ing of  their  intended  excursion,  of  which  he 
fully  approved, — but  went  quietly  down  stairs, 
and  ordered  her  mare  Dorella  to  be  brought 
round.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when 
the  party  from  Dienyi  appeared,  and  in  a  few 


moments  the  gay  cavalcade  swept  down  the 
avenue  as  quietly  as  possible,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  old  Count.  After  some  hours' 
hard  riding  they  met  a  gentleman,  also  on 
horseback,  attended  by  two  servants,  in  whom 
Irene,  to  her  great  displeasure,  recognized  - 
Count  Darag.  He  rode  up  to  her,  kissed  her 
hand,  bowed  to  Elizabeth  and  the  two  young 
men,  then  asked  Irene  with  evident  surprise  if 
she  was  going  on  an  excursion 

"  I  am  obliged  to  absent  myself  for  to-day," 
she  replied,  coldly.  "  We  did  not  expect  you 
until  to-morrow.  However,  my  father  is  at 
home,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"I  hope  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow?"  he 
remarked,  with  ill-disguised  vexation.  "  Or  is 
it  your  custom  to  take  long  rides  every  day  ?  " 

"  Nearly  every  day,"  she  replied,  laughing ; 
"but  I  shall  renounce  them  during  your  stay. 
Now  good  bye.  Our  horses  are  growing  res- 
tive :  they  know  we  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

A  slight  touch  of  the  spur  made  Dorella 
bound  forward,  and,  gaily  saluting  with  the 
whip,  Irene  rode  on,  followed  by  her  friends, 
who  bowed  to  the  discomfited  Darag,  and  left 
him  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  He  looked 
after  them  with  an  evil  smile  on  his  handsome 
face,  and  calling  one  of  his  attendants  named 
Prill,  who  had  frequently  accompanied  him 
to  Bangor,  he  asked  him  who  was  the  young 
man  that  rode  beside  the  Countess  Irene* 

"  Baron  Dienyi,  my  lord,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "  His  grounds  join  Count  Karadyoni's, 
but  he  was  travelling  the  last  time  you  visited 
Bangor." 

Darag  felt  an  instinctive  jealousy  toward 
Dienyi.  "  I  should  like  to  know  where  they 
are  going?"  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  if  talking 
to  himself 

"  Nothing  easier.  If  your  lordship  allow  me, 
I  will  follow  them,"  replied  the  obsequious 
attendant. 

Darag  hesitated,  then  said,  resolutely :  "  No, 
never  mind."  And,  spurring  his  horse,  rode 
on  rapidly  toward  Bangor  Castle. 

Meanwhile  Irene  and  her  parly  reached 
Lake  Baikal,  and  rode  along  its  borders. 
Nothing  could  look  fairer  and  more  peaceful 
than  its  crystal  waters  reflecting  the  blue  of 
the  summer  sky;  but  the  Hungarians  know 
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well  how  deceitful  is  its  calm,  how  treacher- 
ous its  apparent  tranquillity.  Soon  the///j;7/a 
stretched  its  interminable  surface  before  them, 
but  they  decided  on  a  halt  and  refreshment 
before  entering  its  limits.  Dismounting,  they 
allowed  their  horses  to  graze  on  the  fresh 
herbage  while  they  did  justice  to  the  good 
things  furnished  by  Kouski's  provident  care. 
After  a  short  rest  they  resumed  their  saddles, 
and  reached  the  place  of  meeting  about  mid- 
day. Several  hundred  persons  were  already 
assembled.  A  group  of  ladies  of  high  rank 
joyfully  welcomed  Irene  and  Elizabeth.  All 
classes  were  numerously  represented.  Andrew 
Dienyi  joined  the  chiefs,  who  were  grouped 
on  a  little  hillock  beside  a  small  rustic  inn. 
The  national  hymn  was  intoned;  all  the  people 
joined  in  the  chant,  surrounding  the  chiefs,  as 
it  ended,  with  loud  cries  oi '' Eljen  f  Eljen /  *' 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Cure  of  Are. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Continued.) 

A  MORE  startling  proof  of  the  real  value 
that  was  set  upon  him  came  to  the  holy 
man  from  Dardilly,  his  native  village.  The 
inhabitants  had  never  ceased  to  regret  his 
refusal  to  remain  amongst  them ;  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  appointed  age  of  three  score 
and  ten,  it  occurred  to  them  to  try  and  secure 
at  least  the  privilege  of  having  him  laid  to 
rest  in  their  midst;  so  they  wrote  and  begged 
him  to  make  his  will  to  this  effect.  The  gentle 
soul  was  astonished  that  any  one  should  care 
what  became  of  his  poor  body,  but  he  at  once 
complied  with  the  request.  Unluckily  for 
Dardilly, however,  Ars  heard  of  it,  and  rose  in 
arms  to  protest.  The  Bishop  joined  with  the 
parish,  and  implored  the  Cure  not  to  leave  after 
death  the  flock  he  had  served  so  long  in  life. 
His  amazement  at  "all  this  rumpus  about 
a  miserable  old  carcass"  was  beyond  words; 
but  the  wish  of  his  superior  was,  of  course, 
law  to  him,  and  he  immediately  made  a  new 
will.  Dardilly,  however,  resolved  to  dispute 
this.  It  collected  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses 


of  an  action  against  Ars  for  "  undue  influence," 
and  sent  a  deputation  of  notabilities  to  Lyons 
to  defend  what  it  called  its  "  rights."  But  this 
generous,  warlike  attitude  had  no  other  result 
than  to  show  what  the  estimate  of  the  world 
was  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Cure  of  Ars.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  been  wholly  astonished 
at  the  affair,  and  to  have  rather  enjoyed  the 
touch  of  grim  humor  that  was  mingled  with 
the  reverence  and  the  love  displayed  in  this 
stand-up  fight  for  his  body. 

But  the  world  did  not  simply  hold  him  in 
reverence  as  "  a  saint " :  it  loved  him  as  a  man. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  most  lovable  of  human 
beings.  His  simple,  human  kindness  drew  all 
hearts  to  him.  It  was  the  kindness  of  a  heart 
naturally  tender  and  loving,  and  made  still 
more  so  by  the  love  of  God.  Those  who  lived 
with  him  used  to  say  to  one  another  that  M. 
Vianney  had  on  earth  the  same  heart  that  he 
would  some  day  have  in  heaven,  so  large  was 
it,  so  indulgent,  so  divinely  compassionate 
for  every  form  of  suffering.  Severe  even  to 
inhumanity  toward  himself,  the  Cure  was  as 
careful  as  a  mother  of  everyone  around  him. 

He  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  spare 
his  missionaries  fatigue;  he  would  take  pains 
to  guard  them  from  a  disappointment  or  an 
annoyance,  as  if  they  were  little  children  who 
claimed  his  utmost  indulgence;  he  treated 
his  own  poor  body  as  he  would  not  have 
treated  a  vicious  beast,  but  he  was  frightened 
to  see  the  health  of  his  missionaries  exposed 
to  the  least  danger.  Having  heard  one  of  them 
coughing  at  night  prayers,  when  the  devo- 
tions were  over  he  hurried  off  bareheaded  to 
the  Father's  house,  under  a  drenching  rain,  to 
tell  him  to  rest  in  the  morning.  "  I  will  take 
the  little  catechism  class  in  your  place,"  he 
said;  "you  are  coughing,  and  it  will  fatigue 
you  to  give  the  instruction."  He  used  to 
come  out  of  the  confessional  and  ascend  the 
pulpit  to  preach  in  place  of  a  priest  who  had 
a  cough;  and  when  the  latter  vehemently 
protested  against  this  "  usurpation,"  the  Cure 
laughingly  replied:  "Then  I  will  pray  St. 
Philomena  to  give  me  your  sore  throat!" 
Having  noticed  one  day  that  a  Father  had  no 
warm  cloak  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  he  had 
one  made  for  him  in  secret.  He  saw  another 
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going  home  in  the  wet  without  an  umbrella, 
and  the  next  day  a  good  strong  one  appeared 
mysteriously  in  the  Father's  room.  The  Cure 
had  sent  into  the  neighboring  town  for  it.  He 
was  always  playing  these  tricks  on  his  fellow- 
laborers.  He  practised  the  natural  virtues  as 
diligently,  almost,  as  the  supernatural. 

Amongst  the  latter  there  was  perhaps  none 
that  shone  with  a  more  heavenly  light  than 
his  purity.  It  was  more  than  supernatural :  it 
was  angelic.  He  who  lived  amongst  sinners, 
— whose  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with 
images  of  vice  held  up  before  it  by  souls  who 
came  to  him  with  their  burden  of  shame  and 
guilt, — he  who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice 
was  so  pure  that  the  very  name  of  impurity 
made  him  shudder  like  the  touch  of  fire.  The 
secret,  he  always  said,  for  keeping  this  angelic 
virtue  untarnished  was  constant  mortification, 
unmerciful  cruelty  to  the  body,  fasting,  cold, 
watchings — everything  that  nature  abhors 
and  the  flesh  shrinks  from.  Those  who  heard 
him  speak  from  the  altar  or  in  the  pulpit  on 
the  sin  which  our  SavioHir  specially  expiated 
in  His  scourging,  declared  that  it  was  awful 
to  see  him,  so  completely  did  he  appear  to 
participate  in  the  horror  with  which  the  vile 
sin  inspired  the  suffering  Redeemer,  and  in 
the  pain  it  inflicted  on  His  divine  human  flesh, 
bleeding  and  quivering  at  the  pillar.  It  was 
as  if  an  angel  who  had  been  present  at  the 
mystery  of  the  Flagellation  were  trying  to 
make  men  understand  the  loathsomeness  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  sin  that  had  made  that 
martyrdom  of  the  God- Man  necessary. 

His  beautifully  expressive  countenance 
would  portray  in  every  feature  the  emotions 
of  his  soul.  He  whose  exceeding  purity  ena- 
bled him  to  see  more  clearly  than  others  the 
unbearable  purity  of  the  Most  Holy,  saw  also 
with  the  illuminated  eye  of  faith  the  blackness 
of  the  sin  that  defiles  the  soul  like  leprosy,  and 
his  language  in  describing  it  cut  into  the  coji- 
sciences  of  his  hearers  like  a  sword.  He  found 
the  most  striking  images  to  illustrate  it,  and 
he  intensified  their  effect  by  his  gestures,  his 
enunciation;  the  tears  would  stream  from  his 
eyes,  as,  clasping  and  wringing  his  hands,  he 
lifted  his  face  toward  the  crucifix  and  cried 
out  in  broken  sentences  for  mercy  on  sinners. 


"Ah,  Jesus!  Jesus!  Jesus!  Blessed  crucified 
One,  torn  and  bruised  and  streaming  with 
blood,  pity  the  poor  creatures  that  are  a  prey 
to  this  devouring  fire !  Pour  out  that  Precious 
Blood  on  them,  and  quench  those  flames  of 
hell!  .  .  .  Ah.  my  children,  if  you  knew  what 
you  are  doing  when  you  sin !  If  you  could  see 
what  you  are  doing  to  Jesus,  what  pleasure 
you  are  giving  the  devils,  what  unspeakable 
torments  you  are  preparing  for  yourselves  for 
all  eternity!  .  .  .  Ah,  divine  Purity!  If  men 
did  only  know  Thee ! " 

But  nothing  can  give  any  idea  of  what  the 
spoken  words  were.  "  I  often  wrote  down  his 
instructions,"  said  one  who  habitually  assisted 
at  them;  "but  when  I  read  them  afterward 
it  was  no  longer  the  same;  the  words  seemed 
to  have  frozen  as  they  came  from  my  pencil. 
From  his  lips  they  were  like  fire." 

The  Cure  of  Ars  used  to  say  all  his  life 
that  the  mortifications  most  efficacious  for 
preserving  the  virtue  of  purity  and  obtaining 
the  gift  of  prayer  were  fasting  and  watching. 
He  carried  these  so  far  himself  that  it  was  a 
miracle  how  he  lived.  The  poverty  of  his  life 
amounted  to  destitution.  For  years  he  never 
had  a  fire  lighted  in  his  kitchen;  Catherine 
Lassagne  cooked  his  potatoes  for  him  once  a 
week.  Those  who  were  permitted  to  see  his 
room  said  that  you  felt  as  if  you  were  entering 
a  sanctuary.  It  was  in  truth  a  sanctuary  of 
every  evangelical  virtue,  of  prayer  and  pov- 
erty. The  mere  aspect  of  it  often  converted 
souls.  The  notary  who,  after  M.  Vianney's 
death,  was  sent  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture  in  the  presbytery,  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"I  shall  always  remember  that  poor  room, 
where  we  had  the  happiness  of  standing  to- 
gether one  day  in  October,  1859;  I  shall  often 
recall  that  poor  bed,  which  was  a  stepping- 
stone  to  heaven ;  that  little  table  with  its 
earthen-ware  bowl,  and  the  piece  of  bread, 
scarcely  touched,  that  served  for  the  last  meal 
of  the  holy  man.  .  .  ." 

The  Cure  of  Ars,  who  usually  designated 
his  body  as  "  my  carcass,"  used  tpward  the 
end  of  his  life  speak  of  it  as  "the  corpse  " ;  he 
treated  it,  in  truth,  as  if  it  were  already  dead. 
He  suffered  for  years  from  internal  pains  that 
were  frequently  agonizing,  but  he  paid  no 
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attention  to  them;  he  drove  on  the  corpse 
without  the  least  compunction.  He  was  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism;  in  his  last  years  it 
crippled  him,  and  sometimes  made  the  effort 
of  walking,  rising,  moving  his  limbs  in  any 
way,  almost  impossible ;  but  this  never  pro- 
pitiated him  toward  the  poor  corpse.  "Adam 
is  always  well  enough!"  he  would  answer  jo- 
cosely when  they  urged  him  to  have  recourse 
to  certain  remedies.  He  maintained  that  mor- 
tification cost  him  nothing;  that  it  was  "only 
a  habit,"  and  one  so  full  of  sweetness  and  balm 
that  you  could  not  do  without  it  once  you 
had  begun  to  practise  it.  He  had  all  his  life 
denied  himself  every  innocent  indulgence — 
such  as  smelling  a  flower,  driving  away  the 
flies,  drinking  when  he  was  thirsty,  leaning 
against  a  chair  when  he  was  on  his  knees, 
etc., — and  he 'continued  this  self-denial  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

He  suffered  intensely  from  cold,  but  he 
never  allowed  himself  the  smallest  relief 
under  it.  During  the  last  severe  winter  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  missionary  Fathers,  who  knew 
that  he  suffered  a  little  martyrdom  from  cold 
feet,  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  con- 
fessional a  hot- water  pan.  It  was  placed  under 
a  sliding  board,  and  the  trick  succeeded  to 
perfection ;  the  dear  old  Cure  used  to  delight 
his  wily  friends  by  exclaiming  with  emotion, 
.  "  How  good  God  is !  In  spite  of  the  intense 
cold.  I  have  had  my  feet  quite  warm  this 
winter.  Tkey  have  not  beeri  frozen  once/'* 

Old  age  spared  him  few  of  its  infirmities; 
but  the  more  his  "corpse"  suffered,  the 
brighter  his  soul  seemed  to  bum.  His  doctor 
declared  that  he  had  in  him  the  beginning  of 
several  organic  diseases,  some  of  which  had 
developed,  and  were  making  him  suffer  terri- 
bly as  time  went  on.  For  years  those  who  saw 
him  near  were  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this, 
though  he  did  his  utmost  to  hide  it.  "  We  have 
seen  him  again  and  again,"  declares  one  of 
them,  "arrested  in  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tion that  he  was  carrying  on  with  charming 
gayety ;  after  a  violent  effort  at  self-control, 
he  would  grow  livid  in  the  face,  and  tremble, 
and  at  last  sink  into  a  chair,  doubled  down 
with  pain.  In  answer  to  our  eager  inquiries 
he  would  smile  sweetly,  and  when  he  regained 


power  to  speak  say,  '  Yes,  I  am  suffering  a 
little,'  and  go  on  with  the  conversation  as  if 
it  had  not  been  interrupted. "  A  holy  priest 
who  enjoyed  his  confidence  asked  him  once 
if  he  had  not  offered  himself  up  as  a  victim 
for  his  flock.  "Perhaps,"  replied  the  Cuie  "I 
did  say  to  God  some  years  ago :  "  Grant  me  the 
conversion  of  my 'parish,  and  I  consent  to  suf- 
fer whatever  You  like  to  the  end  of  my  life,' " 
He  was  heard  one  day  exclaiming,  "  I  would 
gladly  consent  to  suffer  the  most  excruciafing^ 
pains  for  a  hundred  years  if  God  would  dci  jh 
to  grant  me  the  conversion  of  my  parish!" 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  had  accepted  the 
generous  offer,  for  His  servant  suffered  almost 
unintermittent  agonies  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Heat  affected  him  as  severely  as  cold,  and 
only  God  knew  what  this  trial  alone  must 
have  been  to  him  during  those  long  hours  in 
the  confessional,  through  the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  when  even  those  waiting  in  the  open 
church  were  compelled  to  push  their  way 
out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  to  get  a  breath 
of  air;  but  the  Cure  of  Ars  never  allowed 
himself  this  momentary  relief  When  the 
hour  for  his  escape  came  he  would  stagger 
out  of  the  church,  gasping,  his  limbs  hardly 
supporting  him  till  he  reached  his  room. 
Here  he  would  fall  on  the  bed,  quivering  and 
panting  like  a  hunted  creature,  too  sick  to 
swallow  any  food;  and  there  he  would  lie 
until  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  confessional. 

Sometimes  in  this  interval  of  release  he 
made  four  or  five  vain  efforts  to  get  up;  yet, 
though  he  was  too  weak  to  stand,  when  the 
time  came  to  return  to  the  church,  the  brave 
spirit  invariably  conquered  the  fainting  body, 
and  down  he  went,  often  stumbling  and  fallirg 
on  the  staircase,  but  never  turning  back ;  and 
grace,  that  perpetual  worker  of  miracles, 
always  triumphed  over  nature,  and  carritd 
him  to  the  end  of  his  day's  work — his  day  s 
martjrdom.  The  natural  elasticity  of  hU  tem- 
perament was,  as  the  village  doctor  said,  ex- 
traordinary. When  he  was  run  down  to  the 
last  stage  of  weakness,  he  would  rally  his 
nervous  power  to  the  rescue,  and  life  up  his 
prostrate  strength  by  sheer  force  of  will,  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  miraculous. 
(to  be  continukd.) 
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The  Scourging  at  the  Pillar. 


BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE, 


LET  Him  be  scourged !   Oh,  most  unrighteous 
sentence, 
By  impious  Pilate  given. 
Not  to  be  cancelled,  though  with  late  repentmce 
His  wavering  soul  was  riven  ! 

Let  Him  be  scourged !   And  at  the  cruel  verdict 

Uprose  the  populace, 
And  with  rude  blows,  and  mire,  and  filthy  spittle, 

They  marred  that  perfect  Face, — 

That  Face  that  never  looked  on  man  or  woman 

But  with  divinest  love. 
Now  bruised  and  bleeding,  seeming  scarcely  hu- 
man, 

Pierced  with  the  thorns  above. 

O  you  who  pass  in  careless  worldly  fashion, 
See  what  your  hands  have  done ! 

Come,  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Passion 
Of  God's  belovdd  Son. 

Deep  in  His  tender  flesh  the  lash  is  buried. 

Cutting  its  way  in  blood, — 
Blow  after  blow,  till  every  vein  is  severed, 

And  yields  its  crimson  flood. 

Five  thousand  stripes  He  bore  at  that  dread  pillar 

In  silent  agony, 
To  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  Father 

For  outraged  purity. 

The  thirsty  earth  drank  in  His  Blood  like  water, 

Then  poured  it  forth  again 
In  voiceless  protest  at  the  awful  slaughter 

Of  Him  who  so  loved  men, — 

So  loved  them  that  with  infinite  compassion, 

By  every  stripe  renewed, 
He  only  yearned  to  consumntiate  His  Passion 

On  the  redeeming  wood. 

At  last  they  pause,breathless  from  sheer  exhaustioji. 

"Take  Him  away!  "  they  cr  ed; 
**  His  Blood  be  on  us  and  our  unborn  children ! 
Let  Him  be  crucified!" 

"Wretches,"  we  cry,"  without  one  spark  of  feeling, 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  shame!  " 
Yet  He  had  laid  His  hands  on  them  in  healing, — 

He  called  them  by  His  Name. 


Meek  Lamb  of  God,  my  sins  have  brought  Thee 
hither; 

/  dragged  Thee  through  the  town ; 
Mine  were  the  hands  that  bound  Thee  to  the  pillar, 

I  wove  Thy  thorny  crown. 

In  that  mock-trial,  that  inhuman  scourging, 

I  bore  a  guilty  part ; 
Nay  more,  I  nailed  Thee  to  the  shameful  gibbet, 

And  pierced  Thee  to  the  Heart. 

Then  from  that  Heart,  in  streams  of  grace  and 
healing. 

Thy  Precious  Blood  gushed  forth. 
To  my  lost  soul  Thy  deathless  love  revealing 

Beyond  the  loves  of  earth. 

With  weeping  Magdalen  I'll  take  my  station 

Thy  sacred  Cross  beside ; 
Drenched  with  the  Blood  that  purchased  my  sal- 
vation. 

From  God's  just  wrath  I'll  hide. 

For  those  same  lips  that  to  the  thief  repentant 

Promised  a  home  in  heaven. 
Still  from  the  Cross  repeat  the  blest  assurance, 
"Sinner,  thou  art  forgiven  !  " 


A  Novena  to  St.  Joseph,  and  What 
Came  of  It. 


I. 

ON  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  month  of 
October  the  sun  rose  bright  on  the  village 
of  Perlette,  in  the  north  of  France,  where 
the  kitchen  of  an  humble  cottage  looked  the 
picture  of  comfortable  simplicity.  The  wood 
fire  was  blazing,  the  cofifee  was  sending  forth 
a  tempting  aroma,  the  bread  and  butter  were 
prepared,  and  three  rosy,  hungry  children 
were  bustling  into  their  places, — Marie  the 
bonne  holding  up  a  warning  finger,  to  impress 
on  them  the  necessity  of  quiet  while  their 
mother  read  a  letter  which  she  had  eagerly 
taken  up  on  her  return  from  Mass. 

Feh'cia  was  a  sorrowing  young  widow, 
and  the  shadow  that  had  fallen  across  her  life 
five  years  before  seemed  daily  to  grow  darker. 
Between  this  and  a  dull  childhood  her  few 
years  of  married  life  and  unbroken  happiness 
stood  in  bright  but  painful  contrast. 

Twelve  years  ago  Stephen  Durant  had 
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come  to  France  by  the  doctor's  advice,  after  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  search  of  health  and  rest 
for  one  year.  The  gay  town  of  Villemont  he 
found  too  noisy  and  too  much  of  a  resort  for 
visitors;  so  he  followed  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  the  medical  men  in  the  town  and  went  to 
Perlette,  a  picturesque  nook  almost  unknown 
until  a  new  railway  had  brought  it  into  prom- 
inence. As  it  possessed  a  mineral  spring,  it 
soon  became  a  favorite  retreat,  to  which  the 
Villemont  doctors  sent  many  of  their  con- 
valescents. 

Stephen  Durant  had  been  a  war  correspond- 
ent in  the  last  Egyptian  campaign,  and  had 
bravely  exposed  his  life  in  saving  that  of  a 
friend  in  a  surprise  attack,  when  he  had  been 
so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  position.  A  year  of  forced  inaction 
was  a  trial  to  his  restless  nature ;  but  it  chanced, 
that  another  invalid,  Father  Bernard,  a  worthy 
English  priest,  was  at  Perlette,  also  seeking 
to  restore  shattered  nerves  and  broken  health 
by  a  short  respite.  The  two  men  found  each 
other  congenial  company,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Stephen  had  an  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  investigating  the  great  question  of 
Catholicity,  which  process,  after  a  prolonged 
resistance  on  his  part,  ended  in  his  being 
received  into  the  Church 

When  this  important  step  was  taken,  the 
possibility  of  advancing  toward  a  second  fol- 
lowed very  quickly ;  for  he  met  with  Felicia 
Stuart,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  purity  and  beauty  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  whom  he  was  proud  to 
make  his  wife  in  spite  of  her  entire  want  of 
fortune.  She  was  an  orphan,  like  himself,  and 
had  lived  all  her  life  in  Perlette  with  an  aged 
sister  of  her  father's. 

Stephen  had  taken  these  two  great  respon- 
sibilities on  himself  without  consulting  his 
only  relative,  a  brother,  who  was  entirely  im- 
mersed in  business  and  a  confirmed  bachelor. 
When  he  wrote  to  announce  these  changes 
in  his  condition,  he  made  quite  a  merit  of  get 
ting  so  much  out  of  his  year's  idleness.  The 
elder  Mr.  Durant  was  not  disposed  to  look  on 
matters  in  the  same  light,  and  threatened 
never  to  forgive  Stephen  either  his  "  change  of 
religion"  or  "his  marriage  with  a  penniless 


nobody."  It  was  fortunate  that  Stephen  had 
saved  enough  money  to  bring  him  in  an  in- 
come, making  him  free  to  choose  his  manner 
of  living.  He  had  only  two  hundred  a  year, 
but  in  Perlette  this  was  a  fortune,  especially 
when  well  managed. 

Stephen  remained  in  Perlette ;  for  his  health 
was  never  thoroughly  re-established,  and  he 
was  quite  satisfied  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
charms  of  a  home  life  hitherto  unknown  to 
him.  Not  one  counteracting  influence  dark- 
ened those  uneventful,  happy  years,  which 
ended  all  too  soon.  He  caught  a  chill  from 
a  fishing  Acpedition,  which  terminated  fatally; 
and  Felicia  was  left,  with  three  children,  to 
face  the  world  as  best  she  might. 

Her  great  point  of  anxiety  now  was  the 
education  of  her  boy,  who  was  ten  years  old ; 
and  Felicia  knew  that  she  would  not  be  doing 
her  duty  if  she  allowed  her  love  for  Maurice 
to  blind  her  to  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
manage  him  wisely.  He  was  a  frank,  brave 
child,  devoted  to  his  mother  and  little  sisters, 
and  every  one  in  Perlette  conspired  to  spoil 
him.  The  old  cure  idolized  him,  and  so  did 
the  village  folk ;  they  made  crepes  for  him 
when  he  honored  their  little  farms  with  a  visit, 
and  reserved  the  *  prettiest  rabbits,  whitest 
pigeons,  and  rosiest  apples  for  his  acceptance. 
But  all  this  popularity  made  him  diflficult  to 
control,  and  Felicia  thought  it  well  to  write 
to  Father  Bernard,  who  had  always  remained 
a  true  friend  to  Stephen's  widow,  and  had 
already  suggested  to  her  that  to  make  Maurice 
a  fit  representative  of  his  father  he  must  be 
educated  in  England. 

Father  Bernard  had  been  obliged  to  call 
on  Mr.  Durant  after  Stephen's  death,  and  had 
at  times  renewed  his  visits,  in  accordance  with 
that  gentleman's  wish,  who  was  gradually 
overcoming  the  strong  prejudices  which  had 
taken  deep  root  in  his  mind  against  Catholics. 
Father  Bernard  had  at  least  one  duty  before 
him  in  this  intercourse,  and  he  succeeded  in 
mentioning  the  name  of  Stephen's  widow,  and 
in  referring  frequently  to  the  three  children. 

It  was  Father  Bernard's  letter  in  answer  to 
her  own  that  Felicia  was  reading  this  morn- 
ing; she  knew  well  what  the  advice  would 
be,  but  how  was  she  to  find  courage  to  follow 
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it?  "You  had  better  arrange  to  send  your 
boy  to  England,"  wrote  the  good  priest.  "  If 
you  bring  him  up  under  foreign  influences,  his 
uncle  will  seize  that  as  a  pretext  for  leaving 
to  another  the  large  f  )rtune  for  which  he  has 
worked  so  hard, — the  difference  in  his  faith, 
.to  begin  with, always  presenting  a  reasonable 
objection  iii  Mr.  Durant's  eyes.  If  you  come 
over  to  my  way  of  thinking,  let  me  know  at 
once,  and  I  will  put  you  in  communication 
with  the  rector  of  Sr.  John's  College  in  the 
north  of  England,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you." 

Such  were  the  words  which  sent  a  pang 
through  the  mother's  heart,  as  she  looked  at 
the  merry  little  band,  clamorously  drawing 
Jher  attention  to  the  diminishing  proportions 
of  the  simple  breakfast. 

A  bright  thought,  however,  seemed  sud- 
-denly  to  strike  Felicia;  for  she  hastily  folded 
up  the  letter,  and  with  a  look  of  relief  drew 
her  chair  to  the  table.  An  hour  later  she  was 
walking  up  and  down  her  little  garden  with 
the  Cure  of  Perlette,  telling  him  of  her  diffi 
culty,  and  how  she  had  determined  that  very 
morning  to  make  a  novena  to  St.  Joseph, 
thereby  hoping  to  receive  some  guidance.  She 
scarcely  needed  the  old  priest's  approval,  and 
his  assurance  of  a  speedy  answer  from  him 
who  had  known  perplexity  and  pain,  toil  and 
sorrow,  but  whose  obedience  had  won  for 
him  a  sort  of  paradise  on  earth  in  the  sweet 
company  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  novena 
began  the  very  next  day,  and  many  of  Felicia's 
poor  but  devoted  friends  added  their  prayers 
to  hers.  A  peaceful  calm  came  upon  her.  and 
she  waited  patiently  as  each  day  went  b>'. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  Octave  of  All 
Sainti'  when  Felicia  yielded  to  an  inclination 
to  go  to  Villemont,  where  she  was  told  some 
stirring  sermons  were  being  preached  at  the 
cathedral.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  novena 
and  of  the  Octave  when  Felicia  set  out,  con 
iiding  the  children  to  Marie,  with  an  especial 
injunction  to  try  and  keep  Monsieur  Maurice 
out  of  mischief 

When  Felicia  arrived  at  Villemont  she  had 
many  errands  to  attend  to  for  her  friends  at 
Perlette,  but  all  were  done  in  lime  for  the 
sermon  at  the  crowded  cathedral.  The  dis- 


course on  that  day  was  very  touching;  the 
Carmelite  Father  who  preached  had  many 
consoling  things  to  say  to  those  whose  sor- 
row for  their  dear  departed  "  was  tempered  by 
submission,  and  hallowed  by  the  constancy 
of  prayers  and  good  works, — the  sure  means 
of  obtaining  the  abridgment  of  the  sufferings 
and  the  admission  into  heaven  of  those  holy 
souls  whose  loss  they  deplored." 

Cheered  and  strengthened  by  all  she  had 
heard,  Felicia  was  now  once  more  in  the  train, 
her  only  companion  in  the  compartment  being 
a  prim-looking  old  lady,  one  of  the  English 
Protestant  residents  of  Villemont. 

Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  move  there 
was  a  slight  commotion  on  the  platform,  and 
the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened  hastily  by 
the  conductor,  who  rather  unceremoniously 
helped  some  one  in,  and  signalled  for  the  train 
to  start.  The  newcomer  flung  down  a  bag  on 
the  seat  beside  him, and  looking  at  his  fellow- 
travellers  said:  "Bonsoiry  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice  Felicia  looked  up  hastily, and  recog- 
nized the  priest  whose  sermon  she  had  been 
listening  to, 

^'Bonsoir,  mon  Pere^  she  answered,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

The  prim  old  lady  turned  her  head  aside, 
as  if  travelling  with  a  monk  was  more  than 
she  had  bargained  for.  But  Felicia  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
kind  old  priest. 

"Are  you  going  to  St  Bertin  this  evening  ?  " 
he  asked. 

''  No,  only  to  Perlette.  I  live  there;  however, 
I  may  have  to  leave  soon  on  account  of  the 
education  of  my  son." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  priest  was  listening 
attentively  to  the  answers  that  Felicia  gave, 
as  concisely  as  she  could,  to  his  numerous 
and  interested  questions  regarding  the  father- 
less boy. 

"Then,"  said  the  monk,  "you  would  like 
to  have  your  child  educated  as  an  English 
boy  without  sending  him  to  England,  as  you 
can  not  part  with  him,  and  do  not  feel  able 
to  go  and  live  there  at  present?  Well,  the 
thirig  is  simple  enough,  if  you  can  affjrd  to 
send  him  to  the  Benedictine  College  of  St. 
Norbert  at  Douai,  which  is  almost  at  your 
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door,  one  might  say,  as  compared  with  send 
ing  him  across  the  sea.  This  College  was 
founded  by  English  Catholics  in  the  time  of 
their  Protestant  queen,  Elizabeth  Tudor.  I 
am  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  never 
heard  of  it;  but,  after  all,  it  is  natural.  Your 
little  village  is  not  much  interested  in  any 
other  town  than  Villemont" 

They  were  now  approaching  Perlette,  and 
the  moments  seemed  precious.  The  venerable 
Carmelite  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  leaf 
from  his  note-book,  and  handed  it  to  Felicia, 
saying, 

'■  The  rector  of  this  College  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine.  Here  is  his  address.  Write  to  him 
at  once;  tell  him  that  you  were  recommended 
to  apply  to  him  by  the  Prior  of  the  Carmelites 
of  St.  Bertin.  Give  him  all  the  details  of  the 
parentage  of  your  son,  as  they  do  not  receive 
any  other  nationality  than  British,  and  the 
rule  is  stringent.  If  you  know  any  English 
priest,  I  advise  you  to  ask  him  to  confirm 
your  application.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
you  have  succeeded,  my  child.  God  bless 
you!" 

The  train  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at 
Perlette,  and  the  Carmelite  went  on  with  it  to 
St.  Bsrtin.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it :  the 
novena  was  answered, and  Felicia's  spirit  rose 
in  thankful  prayer. 

Maurice  was  overjoyed  when,  later  on,  the 
arrangements  for  his  departure  were  com- 
pleted. Father  Bernard,  with  thoughtful  kind- 
ness, hastened  from  England,  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  St.  Norbert's.  And  Felicia  and 
the  little  sisters  were  left  to  console  themselves 
with  the  unselfish  consciousness  of  having 
bravely  cheered  him  by  their  love  at  his  de- 
parture, and  with  the  constant  duty  of  praying 
■i  for  strength,  light  and  protection  for  him  dur- 
K,    ing  his  absence. 

^B  The  Pi  ior  of  St.  Bsrtin  duly  received  a  letter 
^H  from  Felicia,  in  which,  after  informing  him 
^H  that  her  son  had  gone  to  St.  Norbert's,  she 
^H  related  the  story  of  her  novena. 

I 

^V       Maurice  had  been  two  years  at  St.  Norbert's, 

^H  during  which  time  he  had  earned  golden 
^B  opinions  from  his  superiors  by  his  obedience 


tender  love  for  his  mother,  and  had  in  his 
boyish  way  determined  never  to  be  unworthy 
of  her. 

Father  Bernard's  watchful  care  of  the  boy 
never  relaxed,  and  he  tried  to  keep  alive  in 
Mr.  Durant  an  interest  in  his  nephew.  His 
visits  to  him,  which  were  unremittingly  paid, 
always  had  this  intention  in  view;  but  they 
were  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  for 
he  carefully  abstained  from  thrusting  Felicia 
and  her  children  too  often  on  Mr.  Durant's 
notice. 

About  this  time  the  old  gentleman's  health 
began  to  be  seriously  affected,  and  his  nerves 
to  rebel  against  the  constant  strain  which  was 
put  upon  them  by  his  ceaseless  application 
to  business;  and  the  one  doctor  in  whom  he 
had  faith  suggested  change — "a  cheerful 
change,  and  travelling  quietly  but  not  alone." 
Mr.  Durant  had  made  few  friends,  and  as  he 
passed  them  in  mental  review  he  failed  to  find 
one  with  whom  he  could  live  sociably  for 
many  weeks,  or  even  days.  He  then  thought 
over  his  acquaintances,  and  the  one  man  in 
this  category  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  and  cheerful  compan- 
ion was  Father  Bernard. 

"  Will  you  practically  illustrate  love  of  your 
neighbor?"  said  Mr.  Durant  one  day  to  Father 
Bernard,  with  a  sudden  flash  from  under  his 
overhanging  brows.  "  Will  you  take  me  some- 
where— anywhere, — and  make  me  fjrget 
'stock,  bears  and  bulls'?  Your  time,  I  know, 
is  precious,  but  of  your  many  woftderful 
commissions  have  you  none  to  execute  out- 
side cf  England?" 

"Strangely  enough,"  repHed  Father  Ber- 
nard, "  I  came  to  say  farewell  before  departing 
on  a  quest  for  material  for  a  book  I  have 
undertaken  to  write.  I  shall  set  out  for  France 
in  a  few  days." 

••That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Durant.  "And 
could  we  not  go  and  see  Stephen's  boy  at 
that  College?" 

•■  Most  certainly,"  answered  Father  Bernard, 
taking  care  to  hide  his  satisfaction.  "In  any 
case  I  must  go  there,  as  the  prior  can  furnish 
me  with  much  information  necessary  for  my 
new  work." 

The  two  strange  fellow-travellers  soon  se 
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out.  Mr.  Durant's  first  experience  of  France 
began  in  Normandy,  that  country  of  castles 
and  cathedrals, — that  of  Rouen  being  the  most 
striking  of  the  latter;  and  farther  on,  that  of 
St  Ouen,  tall,  graceful  and  beautiful,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  most  ancient  abbey  of  Normandy. 
All  this  and  much  more  did  Mr.  Durant  see 
and  admire. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  Amiens,  they  shaped 
their  course  toward  Douai,  and  at  last  stood 
before  St  Norbert's  gateway  in  the  old  for- 
tified town,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  more 
peaceful  epoch  than  this.  English  shouts  of 
"Well  played!"  "Butter  fingers!"  saluted 
their  ears  as  the  porter  let  them  into  the  large 
court,  on  one  side  of  which  rises  the  College, 
with  the  new  church  built  by  the  famous 
Pugin. 

They  were  soon  taken  to  the  prior's  room, 
where  Mr.  Durant  was  introduced  to  a  pleas- 
ant, intelligent  -  looking,  portly  man,  whose 
conversation  showed  him  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  passing  events,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  modern  triumphs  of  science 
stamped  him  at  once  in  Mr,  Durant's  eyes  as 
a  totally  different  being  from  what  he  was  led 
to  expect  from  his  preconceived  notion  of  a 
religious,  based  principally  on  prejudice,  and 
suggested  by  dark  oil-  paintings  of  hermits  in 
cells  and  caves,  with  more  or  less  unpleasant 
surroundings  of  bones,  hour-glasses,  etc. 

The  prior's  study  was  fitted  up  with  a 
well-stocked  bookcase;  his  writing-table  was 
covered  with  systematically  arranged  corre- 
spondence; and  on  a  round  table  were  piled 
books,  pamphlets,  plans,  and  newspapers. 

Their  conversation  was  continually  inter- 
rupted by  different  members  of  the  community 
— some  to  ask  questions,  some  to  answer 
them, — when  finally  the  prior  struck  a  pierc- 
ing gong  at  his  side,  apologizing  for  these 
interruptions  on  account  of  the  approaching 
visit  of  their  Provincial. 

Mr.  Durant  made  one  mental  effort  to  retain 
his  former  conception  of  what  he  used  to  call 
"  ej^ete  monks  and  melancholy  ascetics,"  then 
gave  it  up  forever, — accepting  the  reality, 
however,  with  ill-concealed  difficulty. 

"You  want  to  see  young  Durant,  I  am 
sure,"  said  the  prior,  rising,  as  if  to  terminate 


the  present  conversation.  "And  we  shall  hope 
to  see  you  again  at  dinner.  You  know  that 
hospitality  is  a  Benedictine  privilege  " 

Father  Bernard  watched  all  the  changes  in 
Mr.  Durant's  face  as  he  stood  talking  to  the 
prior,,  who  at  last  left  them,  requesting  Father 
Bernard  to  kindly  await  his  return. 

The  next  moment  Maurice  appeared,  and 
his  frank  eyes,  rosy,  handsome  face,  took  his 
uncle's  heart  by  storm,  and  made  him  feel  a 
sort  of  jealous  pang  when  a  warm  look  of 
affection  spread  over  Maurice's  countenance 
as  he  caught  sight  of  Father  Bernard. 

Maurice  said  he  had  permission  to  show 
his  uncle  over  the  house  and  grounds,  and  to 
take  him  into  the  town,  if  he  wished, — all  of 
which  programme  was  carried  out;  and  never 
was  there  a  merrier  circle  than  the  party  that 
met  in  the  guest-room  of  St.  Norbert's  that 
evening.  Maurice  was  in  high  spirits,  and  Mr. 
Durant  was  delighted  with  him.  The  Prior 
and  the  guest-master  poured  forth  a  store  of 
anecdote  and  incident.  Mr.  Durant  seemed  to 
have  become  another  man  in  Father  Bernard's 
eyes. 

The  next  morning  the  travellers  left,  prom- 
ising to  return  at  no  distant  day.  So  changed 
was  Mr.  Durant's  manner  that  his  companion 
hardly  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  him  in  his 
old  formal  way ;  but  this  restraint  was  soon 
broken  by  Mr.  Durant,  who  remarked : 

"  The  next  time  I  go  to  St.  Norbert's  I  hope 
to  receive  the  affectionate  greeting  that  boy 
gave  you.  I  will  try  and  be  worthy  of  it. — 
Will  you  make  me  a  Catholic  ?  I  realize  now 
that  my  only  opposition  to  your  Church  was 
founded  on  prejudice.  I  have  learned  and 
unlearned  a  good  deal  since  yesterday — or 
rather  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
you.  My  prejudices  have  been  diminishing 
steadily,  and  to-day  I  lost  the  last  of  them." 

"  I  will  prepare  you  to  be  Catholic,"  replied 
Father  Bernard,  amazed  at  the  resolve  and 
its  seeming  suddenness;  "and  leave  God  to 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  you  one." 

When  the  time  came  for  Uncle  Durant  to 
go  to  Perlette  he  was  a  fervent,  well- instructed 
Catholic,  and  Felicia  realized  that  the  novena 
had  been  wondrously  efficacious.  Ite  ad  Jih- 
seph! 
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III. — The  Thought  of  the  Easter  Duty. 

AS  the  year  brightens  and  blooms,  the 
season  of  Lent  darkens  and  approaches 
nearer  the  Consummation.  After  that  both 
worlds,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
unite  in  one  great  burst  of  joy.  The  spiritual 
Resurrection  and  its  symbol,  the  natural  res- 
urrection of  the  plants  and  the  flowers,  are 
celebrated  together.  As  the  brightness  of 
opening  spring  seems  at  war  with  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  of  the  Lenten  time,  so  the 
distractions  of  daily  life  tend  to  blind  us  who 
are  in — and  sometimes  ^— the  world  to  the 
truth  that  the  glory  of  spring  can  have  no 
real  meaning  for  us  unless  we  rejoice  in  it  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  militant  and  trium- 
phant The  "acceptable  time"  is  here.  No 
man  who  does  not  realize  this  fact  can  enjoy 
with  a  cheerful  heart  the  golden  days  to  come. 
There  is  always  a  note  of  discord  in  the 
joyous  chorus  of  nature  to  those  who  are  not 
in  God's  grace.  There  is  always  a  fear  of  what 
comes  after  death  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
try  to  enjoy  the  good  that  God  gives,  while 
forgetting  the  commands  of  the  Giver.  They 
may  not  confess  it  to  the  friends  nearest  them. 
But  the  apparently  callous  man  casts  off 
every  allusion  to  confession  with  a  gay  sally, 
which  almost  makes  the  hearer  think  that  he 
is  one  of  those  jolly  fellows  incapable  of  seri- 
ous reflection  who  will  be  saved  in  spite  of 
themselves.  A  second  thought,  however, 
teaches  us  that  no  man  has  ever  been  saved 
in  spite  of  himself  And  the  Church  asks  so 
little  that  her  children  may  be  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  Lent  and  ready  to  join  in  the  joy 
of  the  Resurrection, — only  a  consent  of  the 
will, — only  an  hour  or  so  of  self-examination 
and  exciting  to  contrition,  taken  from  the 
many  hours  of  business  or  amusement.  This 
is  all.  This  done,  and  the  days  bring  more 
balm  on  their  wings.  This  done,  and  the  heart 
can  not  feel  itself  apart  from  the  sorrowing 
on  Good- Friday,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  which  are 
read  on  the  Fridays  preceding  that  Friday  of 
Fridays;  it  can  not  feel  isolated  as  the  crowds 


file  up  to  the  altar- rail  on  Easter  morning. 

"  Now  is  the  acceptable  time."  No  man  is 
ready  to  face  death,  no  matter  how  carefully 
his  earthly  affairs  are  arranged,  if  he  has  put 
ofi"  the  great  duty  now  incumbent  on  us  all. 
If  we  are  called  to  face  the  fire  or  the  flood, — 
if  a  hotel  take  fire, — if  we  are  caught  between 
the  seats  of  a  luxurious  railroad  car  and 
crushed  in  an  instant, — if  any  of  the  many 
accidents  occur  to  us  and  put  us  face  to  face 
with  death,  which  lurks  under  all  the  magnif- 
icence of  modern  scientific  improvements, — 
what  matter  our  strivings  for  wealth  and  for 
prominence  in  comparison  with  the  awful 
truth  that  we  have  refused  the  one  thing  which 
Jesus  Christ  through  His  Church  has  asked 
of  us?  And  that  we  have  refused  it  year  after 
year  perhaps,  and  month  after  month,  giving 
excuses  to  ourselves  that  were  no  excuses! 

An  hour  from  the  reading  of  the  news- 
papers, an  hour  from  a  card-party,  an  hour 
from  the  office,  an  hour  from  the  gossip  of 
the  exchange,  the  workshop,  the  warehouse, 
would  have  saved  us  from  the  despair  with 
which  the  thought  of  a  sudden  death  fills  the 
soul.  And,  then,  the  agony  of  those  we  leave! 
"  He  died  as  he  lived,"  some  whisper,  as  they 
sit  down  to  write  their  letters  of  consolation 
to  the  bereaved  wife  and  children,  carefully 
concealing  this  conviction.  "  Did  he  die  in 
despair?  Did  the  grace  of  God,  so  long  re- 
fused through  frivolous  sloth,  touch  him  at 
the  last?"  The  answer  to  the  agonized  heart 
is  silence. 

Who  can  guarantee  us  against  a  sudden 
death?  There  are  life-assurance  societies, 
which  assure  us  only  that  death  is  certain. 
We  know  that  the  most  certain  thing  in  life  is 
death,  and  that  it  may  come  at  any  moment 

The  voice  of  mid  Lent  calls  us  to  the  con- 
fessional, for  the  end  draws  near  It  is  the  voice 
of  our  Lord  our  God,  entreating  us  to  the 
road  which  is  narrow,  but  which  is  Peace 
and,  at  the  end.  Glory. 


Those  men  whose  backs  are  so  elastic  in 
bending  before  you  in  the  hour  of  your  pros- 
perity, will  be  found  just  as  elastic  for  straight- 
ening up  against  you  in  the  day  of  your 
adversity. 
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A  Christian  Heroine. 


BY  H.  M.  s. 


NOT  alone  on  the  illumined  altars  of  the 
Church,  where  with  loving  hand  she  hath 
proudly  twined  them,nor  even  amid  the  sacred 
calm  of  her  Eden-like  cloister  gardens,  are  her 
saintly  soul-flowers  to  be  found.  Ceaselessly, 
yet  often  unnoticed,  they  are  blossoming  on 
"the  world's  broad  field  of  batde,"  or  beside 
the  beaten  path  of  everyday  life. 

One  of  these,  though  lately  transplanted 
to  heaven,  still  sheds  the  violet- like  fragrance 
of  its  virtues  upon  the  heavy,  sin  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  a  busy  metropolis.  "  San  Fran- 
cisco enjoys  the  blessed  privilege  of  being 
the  home  of  a  Christian  heroine."  Thus,  not 
many  years  ago,  spoke  a  learned  and  holy 
ecclesiastic  of  this  chosen  spirit  bloom,  and 
well  she  deserved  the  title  he  thus  bestowed 
upon  her. 

Elizabeth  Adair  Brenham  was  brought, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  by  divine  grace,  from 
the  arid  desert  of  Protestantism  to  dwell  in 
and  adorn  the  paradise-garden  of  Catholic 
Faith.  At  the  time  of  her  conversion  she 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  temporal 
blessing.  Educated  and  refined,  endowed  with 
rare  personal  and  mental  attractions,  the 
beloved  wife  of  a  prominent,  wealthy  and 
honorable  citizen,  and  the  "joyful  mother" 
of  charming  children,  Mrs.  Brenham  seemed, 
in  the  eyes  of  worldlings,  an  exceptionally 
favored  mortal. 

But  the  cold  and  dreary  tenets  of  the  sect 
to  which  she  belonged  could  not  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  that  earnest,  tender  and  generous 
heart;  and  therefore  she  was  unhappy  and 
tormented  with  harassing  doubts  even  while 
basking  in  the  sun.shine  of  earthly  joy  and 
prosperity.  The  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
as  she  read  them  in  her  own  Bible, "  This  is 
My  Body.  This  is  My  Blood,"  haunted  her 
continually.  "Surely,"  she  thought,  " this  is 
not  the  language  of  mere  metaphor.  These 
emphatic  words  must  have  a  literal  significa- 
tion." 

Fervently, unceasingly,  she  prayed  for  light; 


and  at  last  (as  it  ever  shall  and  must  when 
perseveringly  sought)  the  blissful,  unfading 
light  of  Truth  flooded  her  happy  soul.  Nay, 
one  cloud  yet  dimmed  even  the  brightness  of 
those  celestial  beams — her  idolized  husband 
still  groped  in  the  shadows  of  error.  For  his 
conversiqn  she  unhesitatingly  offered  to  God 
all  she  possessed — fortune,  luxury,  comfort, 
health,  and  even  her  cherished  children,  who 
had  all  been  baptized  with  her. 

The  heroic  sacrifice  was  accepted.  Her 
wealth  vanished  as  by  magic,  her  health  grad- 
ually became  impaired,  and  two  of  her  beau- 
tiful and  pure-souled  daughters  died  in  the 
lovely  dawn  of  girlhood.  Finally,  he  for  whom 
she  gave  so  much  received  the  dearly  pur- 
chased gift  of  Faith,  and  a  few  years  after 
calmly  and  blissfully  expired,  strengthened 
and  consoled  by  the  Sacraments  of  that 
Church  within  whose  sacred  portals  his^noble 
wife  had  led  him. 

But  her  trials  daily,  hourly  multiplied.  Utter 
poverty  became  her  portion,  and  she  layjfor 
years  a  helpless  invalid,  racked  in  every  nerve 
and  muscle  by  agonizing  and  incessant  pain. 
No  amount  or  intensity  of  suffering,  however, 
could  disturb  the  serenity  of  her  spirit.  She 
practised,  as  her  saintly  director  testifies,  every 
virtue  in  seemingly  heroic  degree.  Far,  far 
above  mere  resignation  she  soared;  for  so 
completely  was  her  will  absorbed  in  the  divine 
will  that  she  yielded  herself  with  almost  rapt- 
urous joy  to  the  trials  whereby  Our  Lord 
moulded  her  heart  into  the  more  and  more 
perfect  image  of  His  own.  At  last  that  mystic 
likeness  was  complete,  and  a  few  weeks  since 
Elizabeth  Brenham  passed  from  earth,  not 
merely  in  calm  and  peaceful  hope,  but  trium- 
phantiy,  exultingly,  as  the  successful  victor 
ascends  his  bravely- won  throne.  A  religious 
who  assisted  at  the  death  scene  says:  "AH 
heaven  seemed  to  enter  the  room  and  fill  it 
with  light." 

Remembering,  however,  that  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  stain  must  be  cleansed  from  the 
snowy  petals  of  Love's  transplahted  flowers, 
the  pious  readers  of  The  "Ave  Maria" 
(which  Mrs.  Brenham  loved  so  well)  are  ear- 
nestly entreated  to  hold  her  in  prayierful  re- 
membrance. 
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A  Strange  Story. 

Lxidy  Herbert,  in  "  The  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions." 

AN  English  prifst  working  for  many  years  in 
Soulh  America,  and  stnvirg  to  carry  the 
Written  and  the  Living  Word  of  God  throughout 
many  of  the  unexplored  tracts  of  that  vast  and 
beautiful  continent,  related  to  me  the  following 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  one  of  the 
Jesuit  martyrs,  in  the  interior,  which  I  think  is 
well  worth  recording: 

"I  was  staying  at  Tarija,"  he  said,  "in  the 
province  of  Southern  Bolivia,  to  make  a  retreat 
with  the  Franciscan  Fathers  there;  and  during 
that  time  I  accidentally  took  up  an  old  Spanish 
book  giving  the  history  of  a  certa  n  Jesuit  Father 
who  was  martyred  by  the  Indians  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  name  was 
Blessed  Julian  de  Lizardi.  He  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  born  on  the  30th  of  November,  1696. 
Having  always  been  a  good  and  pious  youth,  no 
one  was  surprised  when  he  developed  a  religious 
vocation,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Villagarica  de  Campos.  In  171 7  he  was  sent  with 
seventy-one  missioners  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  took 
his  last  vows  in  1730,  and  was  soon  after  commis- 
sioned to  go  and  evangelize  a  very  savage  tribe 
of  Indians,  some  of  whom  had  already  been  con- 
verted. Father  Lizardi  went,  and  speedily  won 
the  hearts  of  the  natives  by  his  chJirity  and  de- 
votedness.  Having  conquered  the  diffi  ulty  of 
the  language,  he  became  a  real  apostle  among 
them,  while  by  his  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery 
he  heated  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls. 

"All  went  well  till  the  spring  of  1735,  when 
the  Indians,  having  been  deceived  and  ill  used 
by  some  of  the  Spanish  traders,  turned  against 
all  the  white  men.  A  massacre  f  )llowed,  and  the 
saintly  Fither  Lizardi  was  shot  to  death  by  arrows 
in  the  Val  del  Ingre,  on  the  i6th  of  May  in  that 
year.  So  many  miracles  occurred,  however,  after 
his  death  that  the  Indians  repented  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  when  his  body  was  solemnly  interred  in 
the  church  at  Tarija,  multitudes  of  them  followed 
in  the  procession,  weeping  and  bewailing  the  loss 
of  one  whom  they  justly  called  their  father. 

"I  became  so  interested  in  the  account  of 
this  holy  martyr's  life  and  death  that  I  eagerly 
inquired  of  the  g")od  Franciscan  Fathers  where  I 
could  find  his  tomb.  'Alas,*  they  replied,  '  no  one 
knows  where  he  lies,  and  every  effort  to  discover 
his  burial-place  has  been  unavailing! '  This  an- 
swer did  not  satisfy  me.  All  night  long  I  thought 


about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  voice  spoke 
to  me,  strongly  urging  me  to  undertake  the  search 
anew.  My  retreat  being  over,  I  went  to  see  the 
Archbishop  of  Chuquisaca,  in  whose  diocese 
Tarija  was  situated,  and  asked  his  leave  to  do  so. 
He  gave  me  every  facility,  with  letters  to  the 
different  parish  priests,  empowering  me  to  use  all 
means  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  relics. 
I  had  ascertained  that  the  martyr's  body  had  been 
laid  in  a  wooden  coffin  on  which  a  martyr's  palm 
had  been  depicted,  and  that  in  the  same  coffin 
one  of  the  arrows  had  been  placed,  to  show  the 
manner  of  his  death.  This  cof!in  was  said  to  have 
been  placed  high  up  in  a  wall,  with  a  marble  slab 
on  which  the  name  of  the  martyr  was  engraved. 
Armed  with  the  diocesan's  letters,  I  visited  all 
the  churches  in  Tarija,  and  made  inquiries  of 
everyone,  but  in  vain, 

"At  last  I  determined  to  address  myself  to 
the  o'dest  inhabitants,  and  after  some  days  found 
an  aged  man  who  told  me  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  used  to  serve  Mass  in  a  certain  church, 
and  that  he  had  often  remarked  a  marble  slab 
high  up  abDve  the  cupboards  in  the  sacristy,  and 
wondered  what  it  was.  I  hastened  to  the  church 
he  spoke  of,  but  there  another  disappointment 
awaited  me.  The  church  had  lately  been  restored ; 
the  sacristy  had  been  rebuilt,  and  there  was  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  slab !  In  despair  I  asked 
where  the  old  materials  had  been  thrown,  and  at 
last  was  shown  a  heap  of  rubbish,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  to  my  intense  delight,  I  found  the  marble 
inscription.  Hastening  back  with  my  treasure  to 
the  parish  priest,  and  promising  to  make  good  any 
damage  done  to  his  new  sacristy,  I  got  a  couple 
of  workmen  to  make  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  on  the  side  described  to  me  by  the  old 
man.  My  perseverance  was  rewarded ;  for  after  a 
tim2  we  came  upDn  an  iron  coffin,  and  on  opening 
it  found  that  it  enclosed  the  wooden  one  of  which 
I  was  in  search.  There  was  the  name  and  the 
martyr's  palm.  Continuing  our  labors,  the  arrow 
was  likewise  discovered,  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
relics.  The  joy  of  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  martyr's  body  was  carried 
in  procession  through  the  town,  and  laid  in  the 
cathedral,  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  sarcophagus, 
where  it  remains  an  object  of  the  greatest  vener- 
ation to  the  faithful. 

"But  my  story  is  not  quite  ended,"  the  good 
priest  added.  "A  few  months  later  I  was  preach- 
ing in  a  church  in  Mexico.  When  I  had  done,  a 
gentleman  of  the  parish  came  to  me  and  begged 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  in  his  house,  as  he  said 
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he  had  a  spare  room,  and  could  not  bear  my  being 
at  a  hotel.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  dinner  my  host  asked  me  if  I  would  give  his 
children  some  account  of  my  adventures  in  South 
America.  To  amuse  them  I  related  my  search  for 
the  martyr's  body  of  which  I  have  just  told  you. 
_I  saw  that  the  father  of  the  children  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  When  I  had  done,  he  seized  my 
arm,  and  dragging  me  into  his  study  showed  me 
an  old  portrait  over  the  fireplace,  exclaiming, 
'  That  is  the  picture  of  Father  Lizardi ;  and  here,' 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  long  narrow  case  under- 
neath the  portrait,  'is  one  of  the  arrows  of  his 
martyrdom.  He  is  my  ancestor,  and  for  years  I 
have  sought  everywhere  for  some  information  as 
to  his  relics.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  sent  you 
purposely  here  to  bring  me  these  good  tidings.' 
You  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  whole  family ;  and 
before  I  left  the  gentleman  had  determined  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Tarija  to  venerate  the  newly- 
found  relics  of  his  ancestor. ' ' 

Will  not  a  special  blesjing  from  the  martyr 
descend  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  priest  who 
brought  his  body  to  light  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years  of  neglect  and  oblivion? 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  in  selecting 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Chippewa  Indians 
the  Government  should  have  made  such  an  ex- 
cellent choice  as  that  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Marty,  of  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota.  Bishop  Marty  has 
all  the  knowledge,  tact,  kind-heartedness  and 
Christian  spirit  which  are  necessary  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  his  position. 


The  career  of  good  Father  Bixio,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  died 
recently  at  Santa  Clara  College,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, is  interesting  and  almost  romantic  in  some 
of  its  episodes.  Born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  he  received 
his  education  there,  showing  from  his  earliest 
years  remarkable  piety  and  a  singular  aptitude 
ifor  study.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined,  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  held  for  some  time  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  in  a  college  on  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
when  the  Italian  Government  expelled  the  Jesuits. 
Father  Bixio  came  to  the  United  States,  and,  after 
remaining  some  years  in  Maryland,  was  sent  to 
the  coast  of  California  as  a  missionary.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  returned  East,  and  was 


ordered  to  Richmond,  and  from  there  to  Staunton 
in  Virginia.  *'  Staunton  was  at  that  time  the  centre 
of  the  seat  of  war  in  West  Virginia,  and  Father 
Bixio,  in  pursuit  of  his  duties,  was  frequently 
called  on  to  pass  backward  and  forward  through 
both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  lines.  He  had 
many  narrow  escapes  in  this  way,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  arrested  by  Sherman's  cavalry  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  proving  that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and  was 
released.  General  Sheridan  appointed  a  guard  to 
attend  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  have 
all  the  assistance  he  needed  in  his  work."  Father 
Bixio  returned  to  California  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  became  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  San  Jose.  But  his  wanderings  were  not 
yet  o/er;  for  he  was  dispatched  a  few  years  later 
to  Australia,  where,  however,  he  remained  only  a 
few  months.  Returning  to  San  Jos6,  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Santa  Clara  College,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
life,  he  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  energy,  while 
his  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made 
him  reverenced  and  beloved  wherever  he  went. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  ! 


Some  of  our  secular  exchanges  are  retelling  the 
story  — in  no. sense  a  fish  story,  we  hope, — of  a 
dog  in  Boston  owned  by  a  household  where  no 
meat  is  eaten  on  Fridays.  The  sagacious  animal 
invariably  disappears  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
is  not  seen  again  till  Saturday  morning.  "Inves- 
tigation showed  that  the  intelligent  but  heretical 
brute  spent  Friday  with  a  family  where  meat  was 
eaten  on  that  day." 

Under  the  almost  sensational  heading  "A 
Catholic  Chapel  built  by  Freemasons,"  the  Cath- 
olic Review  quotes  from  the  Semaine  Reiigicuse, 
of  Lucon  (France),  part  of  a  letter  written  to 
that  paper  by  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Southern 
Japan.  It  appears  that  outside  of  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki  there  is  a  small  island,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  utilized  as  a  coal-mine ;  at  one  extrem- 
ity, however,  there  is  a  village,  one  half  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  Catholics.  Ten  years  ago  one  of 
their  houses  was  converted  into  a  little  chapel, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  and  the  Sacraments 
administered  at  the  periodical  visitS  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Owing,  however,  to  the  honey-combing 
of  the  soil  by  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mine, 
the  foundations  of  the  little  chapel  began  to  give 
way,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  down.  The  question 
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now  was  how  were  they  to  erect  a  new  one?  Few 
in  numbers  and  poor  as  they  were,  how  could 
they  raise  the  $600,  which  was  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  a  safe  and  solid  building  could  be  put  up? 
The  good  missionary  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
station  appealed  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  for 
help,  and  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  project.  The  first  person 
before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  was  the  engineer 
of  the  coal-mine,  an  English  Protestant,  who  not 
only  handed  him  100  francs  as  his  own  contribu- 
tion, but  gave  a  list  of  his  friends  and  countrymen 
in  Nagasaki,  with  introductions  to  them,  and  a  few 
lines  recommending  the  matter  to  their  attention. 
Not  one  refused  to  subscribe,  and  enough  was 
collected  to  build  the  church — but  judge  of  the 
astonishment  of  the  missionary  when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  engineer,  who  was  the  local  head 
of  the  Freemasons,  had  simply  given  him  a  list 
of  the  merhbers  of  his  lodge!  "The  Freemasons 
of  Nagasaki  erected  a  chapel  to  the  Sacred  Heart ! 
May  the  Sacred  Heart  reward  and  enlighten 
them!"  

American  sympathy  is  much  prized  by  all 
classes  of  Italians,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown  just 
now  to  one  Italian  lady  who  certainly  deserves 
it.  Candlemas  Day  (the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion) is  a  holyday  of  obligation  in  Italy.  Signora 
Gualtieri,  a  lady  of  Verona,  took  her  little  boy 
to  Mass  on  that  day  instead  of  sending  him  to 
school.  Next  day  her  son  came  home  under  the 
arbitrary  punishment  of  the  director  of  the  school. 
Signora  Gualtieri  persists  in  her  brave  stand  as  to 
the  pre-eminence  of  religion  over  the  dictates  of 
petty  tyrants.  It  is  a  custom  in  Italy  to  send  visit- 
ing cards  to  people  for  whom  sympathy  should 
be  shown.  Any  .\merican  who  wants  to  manifest 
this  easy  sign  of  appreciation  may  send  his  or  her 
card  to  I'lllustrissiraa  Signora  Vedova  Gualtieri, 
Legnago. 

Cardinal  Sacconi,  whose  death  was  recently 
announced,  was  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
He  was  born  in  1 808 — a  year  earlier  than  Tenny- 
son and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, — at  Montalto, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Cardinal  Sacconi's 
majesty  of  port  was  well  suited  to  the  energetic 
character  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  as  accom- 
plished as  a  diplomatist  as  he  was  firm  as  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  wind  of  Liberalism  blew  idly 
past  him;  he  was  true  to  three  Popes  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Church.  He  saw  in  Gregory  XVI., 
Pius  IX.,  and  Leo  XIII.  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
served  them  accordingly.  By  his  death  Cardinal 


Monaco  la  Valetta  becomes  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College.  Cardinal  Pitra  having  recently  preceded 
Cardinal  Sacconi  to  the  tomb. 


The  anti- Catholic  element  in  Austria  is  doing 
its  best  to  throw  discredit  on  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  Austrian  throne.  But  Austrians  who  have 
the  good  of  their  country  at  heart,  while  sympa- 
thizing heartily  with  the  grief  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  see  much  to  hope  from  the  character  ot 
the  Archduke  Karl-Ludwig.  He  is  a  clever  diplo- 
matist, a  skilled  soldier,  and  his  administration 
in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol  showed  his  abilities  as 
a  governor.  Better  than  all  this,  he  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  solicitous  that 
children  should  have  a  thoroughly  Christian  edu- 
cation. The  Archduke  is  one  of  the  largest  princely 
givers  to  the  Peter's  Pence ;  he  and  his  suite  never 
fail  at  Corpus  Christi  to  walk  in  the  procession 
with  lighted  candles. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Forum  there  is 
an  excellent  article  on  the  Foundation  of  Ethics, 
by  that  veteran  champion  of  truth,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly.  After  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquent  disclaimers  of  Professor  Huxley  and 
other  evolutionists,  the  evolutionary  philosophy 
must  and  does  lead  to  practical  materialism,  he 
points  out  that  it  destroys  the  very  foundation  of 
morality  by  denying  the  idea  of  the  absolute  and 
immutable. 

"  Mr.  Spencer's  ultimate  test  of  right  and  wrong  is 
'  agreeable  feeling."  For  him  virtues  are  founded  upon 
expediency, — not  indeed  upon  a  direct  calculation  of 
what  is  expedient,  but  upon  the  registration  of  it  in 
the  human  organism.  But  if  morality  is  not  a.  formal 
law,  absolute  as  are  tbe  laws  of  mathematics,  tran- 
scending all  persons  and  all  conditions,  and  sover- 
eignly  obligatory  upon  all,  without  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences and  without  reference  to  any  personal  end, 
— if  1  say,  it  is  not  all  this,  it  is  nothing.  And  as  I 
look  around  the  world  I  find  only  too  abundant  evi- 
dence how  fast  it  is  becoming  nothing  in  some  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  man's  activity,  through 
the  debased  conception  of  it  which  the  new  philoso- 
phy has  diffused.  I  have  not  now  in  view  individual 
deflections  from  the  moral  code.  Whether  those  de- 
flections are  more  or  less  numerous  at  one  time  than 
another,  is  a  question  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance, if  the  idea  upon  which  this  code  rests  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  and  revered;  for  then  there  is 
always  left  a  principle  of  recovery.  But  if  that  idea 
falls  into  discredit,  and  loses  its  hold  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind,  the  civilization  based  upon  it  is  certainly 
doomed.  Kant,  if  I  may  again  quote  him — and  as- 
suredly I  may,  for  he,  of  all  tbe  teachers  of  our  age, 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this  connection, — Kant 
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speaks  in  a  famous  passage  of  'the  wonderful  idea  of 
duty,  self-sujtained  in  the  soul  by  its  own  bare  law, 
and  ever  compelling  respect,  if  rot  always  securing 
obedience.'  But  this  respect  must  vanish — and  van 
ishing  it  is — when  duty  is  accounted  merely  the  fash- 
ion of  apprehending  that  'adjustment  of  external 
relations  to  internal  relations'  called  life;  when  the 
categorical  imperative  is  explained  by  inbred  selfish- 
ness ;^/«5  the  fear  of  the  constable;  when  comfort  or 
agreeable  feeling  is  exhibited  as  the  ultimate  rule  of 
ethics.  The  philosophy  of  relativity  empties  truth  of 
its  old  meaning.  And  in  every  department  of  human 
activity  I  note  the  invalidation  of  the  moral  idea  as 
this  philosophy  wins  its  way  into  popular  acceptation. 
Everywhere  I  discern  tokens  of  the  lowering  of  the 
ethical  standard.  I  find  them  in  art;  I  find  them  in 
journalism ;  I  find  them  in  politics ;  I  find  them  in  the 
view  commonly  taken  of  that  penal  law  which  is,  in 
a  true  sense,  the  bond  of  civil  society." 

A  noteworthy  move  has  recently  been  made 
in  Boston  among  our  colored  brethren.  Under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Catholic  Union,  a  colored  Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  formed,  embracing 
between  twenty  and  twenty- five  members,  with 
the  most  favorable  prospects  of  success.  The  first 
few  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Catholic  Union,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  secure  a  separate  room  not  in  connection  with 
any  particular  parish.  This  change  has  the  sanction 
of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  who  has  appointed 
a  spiritual  director  for  the  Conference.  The  pres- 
ident is  Mr.. George  L.  Ruffin,  of  Charlestown, — 
a  young  man  of  fine  talents  and  good  education, 
occupying  an  influential  position  among  his 
brethren.  The  Conference  embraces  a  number  of 
other  intelligent  men  and  earnest  Catholics,  who 
are  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  inviting 
fitfld  of  usefulness  thus  opened  up  before  them. 
We  wish  this  most  laudable  undertaking  abundant 
success. 

The  sudden  death  of  Captain  Dawson,  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Netvsand  Courier,  recalls  many 
edifying  anecdotes  of  a  Christian  who  really  de- 
served the  title  of  preux  chevalier.  As  brave  as 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  he  showed  more  courage  than 
that  celebrated  Frenchman,  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  order  to 
fight  a  duel,  so  to  speak,  in  her  honor.  But  Cap- 
tain Dawson  had  only  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes.  He  not  only  refused  to  fight  duels,  but  he 
used  all  the  influence  of  his  journal  against  the 
"  code ' '  so  dear  to  South  Carolinians.  For  this  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
by  Leo  XIII.   No  matter  how  late  he  might  be 


kept  at  his  oflice  on  Saturday  night,  he  was  always 
at  his  post  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
as  teacher  in  the  Cathedral  Sunday  school.  May 
he  rest  in  peace ! 

The  author  of  "Life  on  an  African  Farm," 
Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  is  one  of  the  last  persons  one 
would  suspect  of  having  Catholic  relatives.  Her 
mother  is  a  Catholic;  she  resides  at  present  in  a 
convent  in  South  Africa.  "Life  on  an  African 
Farm"  could  have  been  written  only  by  an 
Agnostic. 

O  that  some  well-meaning  people  we  wot  of 
would  remember  that  a  good  many  rare  and  ex- 
quisite things  are  often  destroyed  by  too  much 
publicity!  Supplications  to  God  in  secret  avail 
more  for  the  success  of  good  works  than  a  noise 
in  the  papers.  Praise  of  the  press  is  vapid  when  it 
is  not  spontaneous.  Affairs  that  seem  highly  im- 
portant to  individuals  and  communities  are  often 
of  infinite  unimportance  to  the  world  at  }arge. 
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"  Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  ij  you  were  bound 
with  them."  -Heb.,  xiil.  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mother  Mary  Charles, Ursuline  Convent,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  Sister  Mary  of  the  Rosary,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Sister  Mary  of 
St.  Marietta,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  H  ly  Cross,  St. 
Mary's,  Notre  Dame,  Ind..  who  were  lately  called  to 
the  reward  of  their  self-sacrificing  Irves. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Taylor,  a  convert  to  the  Faith,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Niles,  Mich. 
He  was  ninety-two  )  ears  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Clara  Lebling,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  whose  exem- 
plary Christian  life  closed  in  a  precious  death  on  the 
same  day. 

Miss  Margaret  McCullen,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary, 
who  departed  this  Hfe  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  2d 
inst.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  Wickham,  who  died  suddenly  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  the  4'.h  inst.  Though  sudden,  her 
death  was  not  unprovided. 

David  V.  MulhoUand,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James 
and  Ellen  Smith,  Catharine  Whittaker,  Lydia  Walsh, 
and  Mrs.  B.  OGradv ,— all  of  Vallejo,  Cal.;  John  Flan- 
agan, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Denis  P.  Donovan,  South 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Samuel  Rinehart,  Hancock,  Md. ; 
Mrs.  Catherine  CouUahan,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Miss 
Margaret  Crowley,  Henry,  Dakota ;  Mrs.  J.  Mc- 
Caitney,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Michael  Madden  and 
Roger  Bayne,  Wilmington,  Del. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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RARTMENT 


A  Child's  Thought. 


I  Pi  diamonds  in  the  water 
**^  Sparkling  bright! 

0  diamonds  in  the  heavens 

Seen  at  night ! 

1  look  down  at  the  river 

And  I  see 
Your  eyes  in  love  and  duty 

Watching  me. 
(How  good  is  our  dear  Saviour!) 

Look  above, 
And  see  more  angels'  eyes 

Made  by  His  love, 
To  guard  His  tender  children. 

And  by  day 
The  eyes  of  flowers  watch  us 

On  our  way. 


The  Story  of  St.  Boniface. 


At  the  time  when  Beda,  afterward  known 
as  the  Venerable  Bede,  entered  the  monastery 
at  Jarrow  in  the  north  of  England,  another 
Anglo-Saxon  boy  was  born  in  the  south, 
where  the  winds  are  soft  and  Nature  in  her 
gentlest  mood.  It  was  in  Devonshire,  the 
garden  of  Britain,  that  St.  Boniface  dwelt  when 
a  child.  He  was  not  known  as  Boniface  then, 
but  as  Winfrid,  the  other  name  becoming 
his  own  when  in  after  days  he  was  made  a 
bishop.  He  was  destined  to  a  different  life 
from  that  of  his  great  contemporary, — Beda's 
flowing  on  like  a  quiet  stream,  and  closing  as 
peacefully;  Winfiid's  full  of  strange  advent- 
ure, and  ending  with  a  martyr's  death. 

In  leafy  Devonshire  the  child  grew  to  be  a 
youth,  always  stealing  away  from  his  com 
panibns  when  he  could  to  study  and  to  dream. 
He  was  very  young  when  he,  solemnly  and 
once  for  all,  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
no  life  but  the  religious  life  in  which  he  could 
be  happy.  Some  travelling  monks  were  once 
entertained  at  his  father's  house,  and  this  visit 
was  no  doubt  what  turned  his  heart  toward  the 


cloister.  His  parents  opposed  him,  but  he  was 
quietly  persi.stent;  and  when  about  thirteen 
he  was  permitted  to  go  the  holy  way  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  was  placed  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Hampshire.  There  before  many  years 
had  passed  he  outstripped  his  teachers,  and 
was  soon  teaching  them,  and  meanwhile  writ- 
ing the  most  profound  treatises  upon  every 
subject  then  heard  of. 

But  he  was  not  content  even  with  that 
The  fire  of  apostolic  zeal  burned  bravely  in 
his  sturdy  young  heart,  which  turned  with 
longing  toward  other  lands,  and  their  heathen 
inhabitants  who  knew  not  God.  He  went  to 
Rome  to  gain  the  necessary  credentials  of  a 
missionary,  and  by  chance  learned  that  he 
was  spoken  of  as  worthy  episcopal  honors ; 
so,  as  many  other  of  the  truly  great  have  done, 
he  fled  from  them,  and  did  not  rest  until  he 
was  safe  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  fancied 
himself  forgotten  by  those  who  would  heap 
distinctions  upon  him. 

Of  our  Saint's  missionary  career  many  in- 
cidents are  recorded,  and  among  them  this 
pleasant  little  story : 

A  certain  royal  lady  was  abbess  of  a  con- 
vent where  he  was  entertained,  and  asked  her 
young  grandson,  whose  name  was  Gregory,  to 
read  aloud  the  Latin  Scriptures  while  the  rest 
took  breakfast.  The  boy  knelt  and  received 
the  missioner's  blessing,  then  read  the  lesson, 
and  read  it  very  well. 

"Do  you  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that 
which  you  have  read?"  asked  Winfrid. 
"  Oh  yes,  reverend  sir ! "  answered  Gregory. 
"Can  you  explain  it  to  us  in  your  own 
tongue?" 

"  No,  reverend  Father,"  replied  the  boy, 
abashed,  and  asked  Winfrid  himself  to  do  it; 
which  the  visitor  did  so  effectively  and  in 
such  touching  language  that  the  boy  said  to 
the  abbess,  as  soon  as  he  could  see  her  alone: 
"  This  man  I  must  follow  henceforth." 
'■  Foolish  child ! "  said  the  abbess.  "  I  can 
not  let  you  go  off  with  a  stranger.  What  do 
we  know  of  him  except  that  he  seems  to  be 
a  holy  man?" 

"  Follow  him  I  must,"  answered  Gregory, 
evading  her  question;  "and  if  you  will  not 
give  Hie  a  horse  to  ride,  I  will  go  on  foot." 
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And  go  he  did,  becoming  in  time  St.  Greg 
cry,  founder  of  many  schools  and  teacher  of 
many  men. 

Winfrid  was  at  last,  reluctantly  on  his  part, 
made  Bishop  of  the  German  nation,  and  then 
he  laid  aside  his  childhood's  name  and  became 
Boniface,  which  we  will  henceforth  call  him. 
His  life  in  Germany  was  one  long  triumph 
after  this.  He  cut  down  the  famous  "  thunder- 
oak,"  sacred  to  Jupiter,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty  years 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Germans  became  Christians 
through  his  efforts.  When  his  own  strength 
feiled  there  was  no  lack  of  help,  and  a  noble 
band  of  English  priests  went  to  Germany  to 
work  and  pray  and  suffer  with  "the  philoso- 
pher of  Christ,"  as  he  was  called. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  Bishop  far  from  home  and 
the  friends  left  behind.  "  Lend  us,  we  pray,"  he 
wrote  to  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"  some  works  of  the  Blessed  Bede."  And  from 
England  Cuthbert  answered  that  the  hands 
of  his  transcribers  had  been  so  badly  chapped 
during  the  cruel  winter  that  they  could  not 
do  the  work  immediately,  adding,  "And  will 
you  send  us  a  harper  ?  We  have  a  harp  but  no 
one  knows  how  to  play  upon  it."  The  English 
sent  out  to  Germany  altar-cloths,  books,  etc., 
and  Boniface  in  return  dispatched  products 
and  animals  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
labored, — once  sending  some  fine  hunting 
falcons,  much  prized  by  the  recipients. 

We  get  a  vivid  idea  of  those  homely  and 
quaint  happenings  from  these  artless  letters, — 
Boniface  begging  the  Abbess  Eadburga  to 
send  him  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  to  inspire  his  conveits  with 
more  reverence,  and  dispatching  her  in  return 
a  fine  silver  pen.  Both  letters  and  parcels  were 
carried  by  students  and  pilgrims  upon  their 
journeys  to  and  from  Rome;  for  there  was  no 
postal  service  in  the  days  when  St.  Boniface 
toiled  in  the  wild  German  land. 

In  time  he  was  made  Archbishop.  At  last 
there  was  a  new  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
was  ready  to  celebrate  his  coronation  by  yield 
ing  to  all  reasonable  wishes  of  his  adherents. 
Boniface  had  only  this  to  ask:  that  he  might 


lay  down  his  dignities  and  become  once  more 
a  humble  missioner,  and  he  begged  Pepin  to 
take  cate  of  his  beloved  schools.  Then  he 
joyfully  set  out  for  Frisia,  where  he  so  firnly 
believed  he  was  to  lose  his  life  that  he  had  a 
shroud  packed  with  his  simple  luggage. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  band  of  warrior 
pagans  attacked  him  and  his  party.  Some  of 
the  company  would  have  drawn  their  swords, 
but  Boniface  urged  them  to  forbear.  Then  the 
barbarians,  seeing  him  to  be  the  leader,  rushed 
upon  him.  He  raised  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
to  protect  his  head,  but  they  pierced  with 
their  swords  both  the  book  and  the  gentle 
Bishop's  heart,  afterward  slaying  his  followers. 

So  died  St.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many. Of  his  young  relative,  St  Lioba,  whose 
name  is  always  associated  with  his  when  the 
Christian  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
spoken  of,  mention  will  be  made  at  another 
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A  Raft  in   Mid-Ocean;   or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XX. — A  Portentous  Hint. 

The  boys  very  cheerfully  obeyed  the  old 
sailor's  direction,  and  rowed  back  for  Mr. 
Richards,  Elise,  Elizabeth,  and  Lucy.  You 
can  imagine  their  delight  when  they  found 
that  they  were  not  hopelessly  stranded  on  a 
desert  island. 

The  old  sailor — who  announced  his  name  as 
Jem  Jeffreys,  formerly  of  the  Brig  Matanzas, 
in  the  Cuban  sugar  trade, — was  very  cordial 
and  ho.'pitable.  He  gave  the  girls  a  pile  of 
buffalo  robes,  and  did  his  best  to  make  them 
comfortable.  He  had  a  great  store  of  pre- 
served meat  and  various  delicacies.  He  did 
not  give  them  much  chance  to  talk, — in  fact, 
he  did  all  the  talking  himself. 

They  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  island,  and,  liking  the  climate, 
had  volunteered  to  stay  there  with  a  com- 
panion. The  captains  of  all  the  steamers  that 
passed  knew  him,  and  he  had  something  to 
say  of  all  of  them.  The  steamship  companies 
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supplied  him  with  all  the  seed  and  plants  he 
needed,  and  when  they  stopped  for  coal  they 
were  glad  to  take  fresh  vegetables  at  a  very 
good  price  The  old  sailor  had  only  one 
grievance  at  present — he  had  lost  his  shaving- 
glass;  he  apologized  for  the  growth  of  beard 
on  his  cheeks  and  chin.  After  a  while  Elise 
delighted  the  old  man  by  producing  the 
triangular-shaped  pane,  in  the  wooden  frame, 
from  which  she  had  learned  her  last  lesson. 

Jeffreys  was  pleased;  he  forgot  his  rheu- 
matism. Tom  and  Lucy  attracted  him  partic- 
ularly. They  were  like  his  little  nephew  and 
niece  up  in  Maine,  he  said. 

Lucy  asked  him  how  old  his  niece  was, 
and  her  name. 

"Esmeralda,  my  dear;  and  she  must  be 
just  your  age — but  bless  me !  I  haven't  seen 
her  for  over  twenty  years !  She  must  be  older 
now.   How  time  flies ! " 

And  he  laughed  at  his  mistake.  Jimmy 
was  glad  to  see  the  rest  of  the  party  join  gaily 
in  the  laugh.  It  was  the  first  hearty  laugh 
that  he  had  heard  since  they  left  the  Oceanic. 

Jeffreys  hobbled  through  the  greenhouses, 
showing  them  a  lemon-tree  full  of  fruit,  and 
an  orange-tree  which  had  both  fruit  and 
blossoms.  There  were  a  few  roses ;  the  rest  of 
the  greenhouses  had  onions,  young  lettuce, 
parsley,  and  potatoes;  the  vegetables  under 
the  glass  frame  on  the  ground  were  mostly 
green  tomatoes. 

The  boys  seized  the  water-cans  and  went 
through  the  greenhouses,  directed  by  the 
sailor,  who  now  sat  resting  in  his  chair.  The 
girls,  under  the  same  direction,  searched  for 
the  red  spiders  which  were  the  dread  of 
Jeffreys'  life;  they  were  the  only  things  he 
was  afraid  of. 

The  recovery  of  his  shaving-glass  added 
to  his  good  humor,  and  Jimmy's  quickness  in 
understanding  his  directions  confirmed  him 
in  his  pleasant  mood.  The  boys  worked  so 
willingly  that  they  had  sprayed  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  important  plants 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  Jeffreys  had  invented 
a  decoction  for  this  purpose ;  for  tobacco  and 
tobacco  smoke  were  of  no  use.  "They  thrive 
on  these,"  he  said;  "and  if  they  were  boys, 
they'd   be   cigarette   smokers.   They're  just 


pesky  enough  to  poison  human  beings,  like 
cigarette  fiends,  if  they  had  the  chance." 

Tom  looked  guilty.  He  had  considered  it  a 
"smart"  thing  to  smoke  cigarettes.  But  Aunt 
Susan  had  made  him  promise  not  to  do  it 
any  more ;  however,  he  suspected  that  the  old 
sailor  was  making  a  fling  at  him.  And  the  old 
sailor  saw  his  conscious  look  and  chuckled. 

The  young  people  spent  the  evening  in  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Jeffreys'  hut.  He  told  stories 
of  sea-life,  while  they  sat  silent,  watching  the 
moon  as  it  rose,  and  hearing  the  measured 
dash  of  the  waves  coming  from  outside  the 
wall  of  rock. 

They  were  almost  happy  —  all  except 
Jimmy.  There  was  a  great  weight  on  his 
heart.  Hitherto  he  had  been  buoyed  by  the 
necessity  of  working  for  the  others.  He  was 
very  sad.  All  his  mother's  hopes  were  at  an 
end.  He  should  have  to  go  back  to  Thorny- 
dale,  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  milker  of 
cows  all  his  life.  His  dear  mother  would  grow 
old  before  his  eyes,  working  harder  each  day, 
with  no  hope  for  him.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  pay  off  his  father's  debts, — it  would 
mean  many  weary  steps  for  her,  many  doubts, 
many  anxieties;  for  his  good  will  and  young 
muscles  could  not  save  her  these.  His  heart 
sank.  He  wished  that  his  mother  and  he 
were  on  this  island,  free  from  the  scorn  of  the 
rich  and  proud,  with  no  one  to  care  for  but 
themselves. 

Some  question  or  other  awoke  him  from  his 
reverie.  He  sighed.  Elise  turned  in  surprise. 

"You  have  been  so  cheerful!"  she  said. 
"Why  are  you  'blue'  now?" 

Jimmy  was  embarrassed.  "  Oh ! "  he  an- 
swered, "  I  don't  know — that  is — to  tell  the 
truth."  he  continued,  "  I  hate  to  think  that  I 
shall  have  to  see  my  mother  work  when  I 
go  home.  I  hoped  that  things  would  have 
changed." 

Elise  made  no  answer.  Jimmy,  who  was 
studying  a  page  of  "  The  Followingof  Christ " 
every  day,  ran  over  his  day's  lesson  in  his 
mind. 

Elise  took  Elizabeth's  hand  in  hers. 

"  Elizabeth,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  myself  How  silly  I — we — have  been !  I 
wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  Jimmy  Brogan." 
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"  I  wish  you  were,"  Elizabeth  answered, 
simply. 

Elise  did  not  quite  like  this.  Her  cheeks 
flushed. 

V Can't  we  help  him?"  she  asked,  turning 
to  Dick. 

Dick  grunted.  "The  best  thing  you  can 
do,"  he  5aid,  "is  to  let  him  alone.  God  will 
help  him  and  he'll  help  himself.  But,  if  you 
condescend  to  ask  my  advice,  I  should  sug- 
gest that  you  try  to  make  up  by  your  manner 
to  him  for  what  he  has  suffered — " 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  said  Elise,  hastily. 

The  old  sailor's  eyes,  sharp  as  needles,  had 
noticed  Jimmy's  thoughtfulness.  He  asked 
him  to  help  him  with  his  arm  around  the 
walk  which  bounded  the  vegetable  garden. 
Jimmy  gladly  consented.  When  they  were  out 
of  earshot  of  the  young  people,  the  sailor 
asked  Jimmy  many  questions  about  his  home 
life.  Jimmy  answered  truthfully.  The  sailor 
said  little;  but  he  showed  sudden  interest 
when  Jimmy  spoke  of  Mr.  Drew's  rafts 

"If  you  had  money,  what  would  you  do 
with  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  buy  mother  a  house  and  save  her 
from  the  hard  work  she  does,  pay  off  father's 
debts,  and  then  get  a  good  education  for 
myself." 

"Why  do  you  want  an  education?  Isn't 
an  education  useful  only  to  get  money?  If 
you  had  money,  why  should  you  want  an 
education?" 

Jimmy  looked  in  amazement  at  the  old 
sailor.  "  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"You  haven't  answered  my  question." 

"Well,"  said  Jimmy,  "I  can  only  say  that 
I  should  rather  be  poor  all  my  life  if  I  had  an 
education!  than  rich  without  one." 

"Well  said!  I  wish  more  American  boys 
had  your  spirit.  I'm  not  a  man  of  education 
myself, — I  wish  from  my  heart  I  were.  Bjt 
I  sometimes  think  that  in  heaven  I  shall  get 
what  I  couldn't  get  on  earth.  I  learned  too 
well  that  if  one  neglects  one's  chances  in 
early  life,  money  will  not  make  up  for  it  when 
one  is  older." 

Jeffreys  had  dropped  his  usual  nasal  drawl, 
and    his   expletives   like   "dog   gone"    and 


"pesky."  He  spoke  so  seriously  that  Jimmy 
felt  an  added  respect  for  him. 

"  I  hope  God  will  let  me  be  a  good  priest," 
said  Jimmy.  "I  pray  f  r  that  cveiy  day." 

Jeffreys'  face  changed. 

"Are  you  a  Catholic?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Jimmy.  "Didn't 
you  know?    We  are  all  Catholics." 

Jeffreys  was  silent;  then  he  said:  . 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  Perhaps  you  can  explain 
some  things — but  I  have  a  secret.  Do  you 
want  to  be  rich?  " 

Jimmy  was  astonished  by  this  question. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  help 
my  mother;  I  want  to  be  well  educated;  I 
want  many  things — " 

"  I  understand.  If  I  make  you  rich,  will  you 
give  up  your  desire  of  becoming  a  priest?" 

"Never!"  said  Jimmy,  firmly.  "Never!" 

The  old  sailor  said  it  wa«;  getting  chilly, 
and  they  walked  back  to  the  hut  in  silence. 
(to  be  continued.) 


An  Indian's  Honesty. 


An  old  Indian  once  asked  a  white  man  to 
give  him  some  tobacco.  The  man  gave  him  a 
loose  handful  from  his  pocket.  The  next  day 
he  came  back  and  asked  for  the  white  man. 
"  For,"  said  he, "  I  found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  the  tobacco  leaves." 

"Why  don't  you  keep  it?"  asked  a  by- 
stander. 

"  I've  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  here," 
said  the  Indian,  pointing  to  his  breast;  "and 
the  good  man  say.  'It  is  not  mine;  give  it 
back  to  the  owner.'  The  bad  man  say, '  Never 
mind;  you  have  it,  and  it  is  your  own  now.' 
The  good  man  say,  *No  no!  you  must  not 
keep  it'  So  I  never  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
think  to  go  to  sleep,  but  the  good  man  and  the 
bad  man  keep  talking  all  night,  and  trouble 
me.  Now  I  bring  the  money  back  I  feel  good." 

Like  the  old  Indian,  we  have  ajl  a  good  and 
a  bad  man  within  us.  The  bad  man  is  Temp- 
tation, the  good  man  is  Conscience;  and  they 
keep  taking  for  and  against  many  things 
that  we  do  every  day.  Wiio  wins? — Catliolic 
American. 
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To  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 

TpHERE  stood  all  day  above  the  din  and  roar 
^  Of  crowded  streets  a  statue  purely  wrought, 
To  heaven  pninting.  On  its  fair  brow  high  thought 
Enshrined  was;  and  when  the  studded  door 
Of  night  had  closed,  it,  more  enraptured,  bore 
The  artist's  touch ;  and  those  (the  few  that  sought 
The  sculptor's  meaning)  felt  their  chilled  hearts 
fraught. 
Under  the  silence,  with  God's  love  the  more : 
So  you,  creatrix,  with  your  noble  art, 
Have  worked  serene  above  a  sordid  world ; 
Not  prizing  much  its  praises  or  its  blame, 
But  telling  secrets  to  the  faithful  heart, 
Learned  well  of  God.  Who  reads  your  pages, 
pearled 
With  faith  and  love,  must  hail  and  bless  your 
name! 


Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.   JOACHIM    ADAM. 

HE  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
is  well  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
The  "Ave  Maria"  a  full  account  of  the  ap- 
parition of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  an  Indian 
near  the  city  of  Mexico,  so  that  I  might  be 
excused  from  repeating  it;  but  I  venture  to 
do  so  even  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  wearying 
some  of  my  readers. 


No  one  can  isolate  himself  from  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  sun ;  so  the  love  of  Mary 
for  the  human  race  is  not  circumscribed,  but 
extends  wherever  she  is  known  and  honored. 
Everywhere  we  find  monuments  of  her  benef- 
icence to  her  children. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  had  been  planted  upon 
the  ruins  of  idolatry  but  a  few  years  when  the 
event  above  referred  to  took  place.  It  was  the 
year  1531 — ten  years  after  Hernando  Cortez 
had  discovered  and  subjugated  the  Kingdom 
of  Mexico  in  the  name  of  Charles  V., — when, 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  December,  early  in 
the  morning,  an  ignorant  Indian  named  Juan 
Diego,  recently  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion,  could  have  been  seen  approaching 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  wont  to  go 
every  Saturday  to  hear  Mass.  To  perform  this 
devotion  he  was  obliged  to  walk  two  leagues 
to  the  Church  of  St.  James.  He  had  to  pass  a 
hill  which  had  been  taken  from  the  idolaters, 
who  had  dedicated  it  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  Juan  Diego  was  in  the  habit,  upon 
reaching  the  spot,  of  saluting  the  true  Mother 
of  God,  and  bewailing  his  past  foolishness  in 
adoring  there  a  false  goddess. 

At  this  time,  after  having  attended  to  his 
devotions,  he  heard  a  harmony  that  he  imag- 
ined was  produced  by  the  warbling  of  birds. 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  discover  where  those 
plumed  songsters  were,  when  he  perceived 
a  beautiful  cloud  surrounded  by  a  rainbow, 
and  heard  a  voice  calling  him  by  name.  He 
remained  for  a  while  almost  struck  dumb. 
Presently,  on  climbing  the  hill,  he  saw  a  lovely 
maiden,  surrounded  by  rays  of  light,  which 
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illuminated  the  whole  mountain.  Seeing  the 
great  majesty  which  accompanied  her,  he 
judged  at  once  that  she  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  Lady  told  him  to  go  without  delay  to 
the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  tell  him  that  it 
was  her  wish  to  have  a  church  built  to  her 
honor  in  that  place.  This  Bishop — the  first 
of  Mexico — was  a  learned  and  exceedingly 
devout  man,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the 
Franciscan  Order. 

The  Indian  went  to  his  Lordship,  and  re- 
lated with  great  simplicity  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard ;  but  the  Bishop  demanded  a  proof 
of  the  apparition.  Juan  Diego  was  sadly  re- 
turning to  his  home,  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  mountain  he  again  saw  Our  Lady.  He 
told  her  how  the  Bishop  had  doubted  his 
word,  and  begged  her  to  choose  for  her  mes- 
senger some  one  of  more  influence  than  a 
simple  Indian  such  as  he.  In  reply  she  told  him 
to  visit  the  Bishop  again  upon  the  following 
day.  Juan  Diego  obeyed,  and  with  similar 
success — his  Lordship  again  demanding  a 
sign  that  his  words  were  true.  The  Indian 
returned  home  with  a  sad  heart.  The  prelate 
sent  two  of  his  servants  to  follow  him  and 
watch  his  movements ;  but  upon  reaching  a 
certain  brook  he  disappeared  from  sight,  and 
they  returned  to  the  palace,  denouncing  him 
as  a  sorcerer. 

For  a  third  time  the  Blessed  Virgin  ap- 
peared to  Juan  Diego,  who  told  her  how 
fruitless  his  second  visit  had  been.  She  bade 
him  return  to  her  the  next  day,  promising 
him  such  proof  as  would  convince  the  holy 
Bishop. 

When  Juan  Diego  arrived  at  his  humble 
home  he  found  his  old  uncle  seriously  ill,  so 
all  the  day  following  he  remained  by  the  side 
of  the  sick  man.  Finally,  his  relative's  malady 
assuming  a  dangerous  character,  he  left  him 
in  order  to  go  and  bring  a  priest  from  the 
city.  Remembering  that  he  had  failed  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  took  a 
roundabout  road  that  he  might  avoid  her, — 
thinking,  in  his  guileless  way,  that  she  would 
not  know  it;  but  when  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  she  appeared  as  before.  He 
begged  her  forgiveness  for  not  having  fulfilled 


her  commands,  mentioning  the  illness  of  his 
uncle  as  his  excuse.  "  Your  uncle  is  now  well," 
she  said.  "Go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
you  will  find  some  roses,  which  you  may 
gather  and  bring  to  me."  He  obeyed,  bringing 
the  flowers,  which  she  arranged  with  her  own 
hands.  Then  she  bade  him  take  them  to  the 
Bishop,  and  say  that  they  were  the  sig^n  he 
desired. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Bishop's  residence, 
the  servants,  noticing  the  perfume  of  the  roses, 
tried  to  find  what  he  had  hidden  in  his  mantle; 
but  Juan  Diego  resisted  them,  and  kept  his 
cloak  folded  tightly  about  him  until  he  was 
ushered  into  the  prelate's  presence.  Then  he 
loosened  the  folds  of  his  blanket,  and  as  the 
roses  fell  to  the  ground  it  ^yas  seen  that 
upon  the  cloth  there  was  imprinted  the  lovely 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  since  known 
as  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  This  picture, 
painted  with  the  most  exquisite  colors  upon 
the  coarse  fabric,  was  placed  in  the  Bishop's 
private  oratory,  where  all  the  Mexicans 
flocked  to  admire  it. 

The  next  day,  the  13  th  of  December,  a  de- 
vout procession  wended  its  way  to  the  place 
where  Mary  had  appeared  so  many  times 
to  the  humble  neophyte.  Arriving  there,  the 
Indian  became  confused,  and  could  not  point 
out  the  exact  spot  where  he  had  seen  the 
apparition.  But  suddenly  a  spring  gushed 
forth  in  the  sacred  place  she  had  consecrated 
by  her  presence.  There  they  found  the  uncle 
of  Juan  Diego,  who  declared  that  Our  Lady 
had  appeared  to  him  also,  and  healed  him,  say- 
ing that  in  that  place  she  wished  a  sanctuary 
to  be  built  called  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe. 

While  a  sumptuous  temple  was  in  course  of 
erection,  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  principal  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
and  was  venerated  by  multitudes;  then  the 
new  sanctuary  being  finished,  the  image  was 
carried  thither  in  solemn  procession.  The 
cost  of  the  edifice  was  estimated  at  450,000 
dollars, — the  altar  (of  solid  silver)  alone  being 
valued  at  50.000  dollars.  Revolutions  have 
robbed  this  temple  of  its  most  precious  treas- 
ures ;  for  modem  society  is  slow  in  learning 
that  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  goods  has 
never  enriched  a  nation. 
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But  before  proceeding  further  let  me  de- 
scribe the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
venerated  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in 
Spain. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  590,  Pclagius  II. 
went  to  his  grave,  a  victim  of  the  pestilence 
then  raging  at  Rome.  He  was  succeeded  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Pontiffs  that  have  ever  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Peter.  He  tried  to  decline  the  honor, 
but  the  people  obliged  him  to  accept  it;  and 
a  beautiful  white  dove  which  rested  on  his 
head  showed  that  he  was  the  one  chosen  by 
Heaven. 

He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rome  on 
the  3d  of  September,  590,  while  the  pestilence 
was  still  raging.  Moved  to  pity  for  his  afflicted 
people,  the  new  Pontiff  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and  invoked  in  a  special  manner  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  ordered  that 
a  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  which 
adorned  his  private  oratory  should  be  carried 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Reliable  writers  tell  us  that  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  procession,  the  plague  sub 
sided;  and  as  the  statue  passed  the  houses, 
the  sick  within  were  cured  instantaneously. 
God  wishing  to  give  a  still  more  striking 
testimony  of  His  mercy,  an  aiigel  appeared 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian, 
placing  his  sword  in  the  scabbard.  Thence- 
forth that  imposing  fortress  was  called  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  And  to  this  day  a  large 
brass  figure  of  an  angel  reminds  the  passer-by 
of  that  extraordinary  event. 

Gregory  had  occupied  places  of  great  trust 
under  his  predecessor  Pelagius  II.,  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  Deacon, 
and  sent  him  to  Constantinople  as  Papal  En 
voy.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  St. 
Leander,  Archbishop  of  Seville.who  had  come 
thither  to  implore  the  help  of  the  Emperor 
in  favor  of  Hermenegild,  Catholic  King  of 
Seville,  persecuted  by  Leovigild,  the  Arian 
King,  who  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death  on  his  own  son.  Gregory  and  Leander 
were  great  souls ;  they  knew  and  loved  each 
other  at  first  sight.  The  former  illuminated 
the  universal  Church  with  his  doctrine  in 
calamitous  times;  the  latter  was  the  happy 


instrument  of  the  conversion  of  Spain  to  the 
Catholic  faith. 

Leander  was  the  bosom-friend  and  adviser 
of  Gregory  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople, 
and  scarcely  was  the  Papal  Envoy  raised  to 
the  Chair  of  Peter  than  he  called  Leander  to 
his  side.  The  holy  Archbishop,  occupied  as 
he  was  in  evangelizing  the  Arians,  could  not 
go  to  Rome,  but  sent  in  his  stead  his  brother, 
St.  Isidore,  who  assisted  the  new  Pontiff  in 
his  arduous  duties,  especially  in  preparing 
the  monk  Augustin  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  English  nation. 

The  day  came  when  Isidore  was  to  return 
to  Spain.  St.  Gregory,  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services,  and  the  deep  affection  he 
entertained  for  his  brother,  presented  to  him 
the  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  which  had 
been  carried  in  solemn  procession  when  the 
terrible  pestilence  was  decimating  the  Eter- 
nal City. 

St.  Isidore  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  weather  continued  favorable 
during  the  first  two  days,  then  the  sea  be- 
came rough,  and  a  furious  storm  threatened 
every  moment  to  submerge  the  vessel.  The 
Saint  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  brought 
upon  deck  the  image  of  Our  Lady — when  the 
storm  ceased  at  once,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  brisk  breeze;  the  dark  clouds  disappeared 
in  the  horizon,  driven  away  by  the  One  who 
is  rightly  called  Star  of  the  Sea.  When  the 
ship  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  all  on 
board  hastened  to  pay  public  homage  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  who  had  saved  them  from 
certain  death.  From  Cadiz  the  image  was 
brought  to  Seville,  where  St.  Leander,  with 
his  clergy  and  people,  came  out  to  receive  the 
precious  gift  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

For  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  the  image  was  exposed  to  public  honor, 
gaining  great  celebrity  amongst  the  people 
by  the  numerous  miracles  that  were  wrought 
through  its  instrumentality.  But, alas!  a  fetal 
day  came  when  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths 
perished  with  its  last  King,  Don  Rodrigo. 
There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  the 
kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  daring 
Saracens,  who  brought  destruction  on  the 
sacred  edifices,  pulling  down  the  sign  of  Re- 
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demption  from  their  summit,  and  raising  in  its 
stead  the  standard  of  the  Crescent. 

One  of  the  cities  most  coveted  by  the 
Moors  was  Seville,  which  on  account  of  its 
great  riches  was  called  Queen  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. The  pious  inhabitants,  perceiving  the 
danger  that  threatened  their  city,  hastened 
to  conceal  the  relics  of  the  saints,  precious 
vessels,  and  .sacred  images,  and  amongst  the 
latter  the  statue  presented  to  St.  Leander  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  more  than  a  century 
before.  And  when,  a  little  later,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  native  city,  one  con- 
solation soothed  their  pain — the  thought  that 
they  were  carrying  with  them  the  portrait  of 
Our  Lady.  With  that  precious  burden  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  Estrema- 
dura  (later  called  by  the  Arabs  Guadalupe), 
where  they  stopped  to  rest  a  while. 

Since  leaving  Seville  their  eyes  had  been  in 
search  of  a  place  in  which  to  hide  their  treas- 
ure. None  seemed  so  suitable  as  this  mountain, 
it  being  rugged  and  far  from  any  settlement. 
They  came  upon  a  cax^e,  where  they  buried 
the  image,  concealing  the  entrance  with  large 
rocks.  Then  they  rejoined  the  Christian  army 
at  Asturias,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Don  Pelayo. 

The  miraculous  image  remained  concealed 
in  the  cave  for  600  years — up  to  the  time  of 
King  Alphonsus  XI.  God  willed  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  light  by  miraculous 
events,  as  we  shall  see  later.  These  divine  in- 
terpositions are  well  authenticated  by  royal 
documents  and  pontifical  bulls,  and  by  the 
magnificent  temple  erected  on  that  very  spot, 
the  Mountain  of  Guadalupe. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Letters  from  Over  the  Sea. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


We  do  not  sufficiently,  or  of  set  purpose, 
accustom  our  minds  to  supernatural  princi- 
ples. The  world's  figures  are  easiest  to  count 
by,  the  world's  measures  the  most  handy. to 
measure  by.  It  is  a  tiresome  work  to  be  always 
looking  at  things  from  a  different  point  of 
view  from  those  around  us;  and  when  this 
effort  is  to  be  lifelong,  it  becomes  a  strain 
which  can  not  be  continuous;  and  it  only 
ceases  to  be  a  strain  by  our  becoming  thor- 
oughly supernaturalized. — Faber. 


Munich,  Bavaria. 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— The  weather  had 
been  reminding  us  that  summer  was  over 
and  gone.  We  had  even  had  a  dash  of  snow, 
and  the  wind  from  the  Alps  was  sharper  than 
a  knife.  O  how  dead  the  leaves  were!  how 
dead  the  bare  shrubs  looked!  Winter  was  at 
hand,,  and  winter  is  the  grave  of  the  year. 

For  some  days  past  we  had  all  been  won- 
dering at  the  new  industry  which  was  occupy- 
ing the  people.  The  streets  had  been  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  going  to  and 
fro  with  their  arms  full  of  wreaths.  The  shops 
had  been  filled  with  huge  garlands  of  leaves 
and  flowers — some  of  them  natural,  most  of 
them  artificial,  all  of  them  more  or  less  splen- 
did in  proportion  and  color.  Nor  was  this  all : 
cart-load  after  cart  load  of  trees  and  plants 
had  been  dragged  through  the  town.  Who 
would  have  expected  to  see  so  much  verdure 
at  such  a  season,  and  all  of  it  in  a  state  of 
transportation  ? 

One  of  us  remembered  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  and  expatiated  at  some  length  on 
the  good,  old-fashioned  German  enthusiasm 
for  that  holy  tide.  Another  cried :  "Stay!  The 
thrifty  and  the  wise  are  merely  packing  away 
their  garden  plants  against  the  rigors  of  the 
stormy  blast."  Then  we  disputed  amiably,  and 
appealed  to  Frau  Blank,  the  hostess  of  our 
pension,  and  she  settled  the  question  by  stating 
that" the  i  st  of  November  was  Allerheiligentag. 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  And  yet,  come 
to  think  of  it,  how  simple  and  how  easy  to 
have  guessed  it!  All  Saints'  Day.  the  festival 
of  the  living;  All  Souls'  Day,  the  festival  of 
the  dead — these  are  the  great  days  in  Munich ; 
great  days  throughout  the  world,  of  course, 
but  in  Munich  the  greatest  of  all  days.  I 
wonder  why? 

When  we  were  driving  one  day^our  coach- 
man, who  was  a  murderer — of  the  English 
tongue,  —  directed  our  attention  to  a  pano- 
rama building,  which  he  kindly  informed  us 
contained  the  ''Crucification  of  Christ";  he 
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then  asked  us  if  we  would  not  like  to  see 
the  "  Exposition  of  the  Dead,"  and  forthwith 
we  were  driven  to  the  chief  cemetery  of  the 
city.  A  high  wall  surrounds  it, — a  high  wall 
washed  with  pink,  and  having  a  huge  gate, 
before  which  we  paused.  Within,  the  graves 
were  lying  side  by  side  and  very  close 
together.  There  were  no  family  lots,  with 
green  mounds  grouped  about  a  central  mon- 
ument ;  no  winding  ways,  no  smooth-shaven 
lawn,  no  cypresses.  There  was  but  one  grave 
for  each  family, — a  very  deep  one  in  the  be- 
ginning, opened  at  intervals,  and  gradually 
filled  with  co^ns  placed  one  upon  another; 
the  last  sometimes  lies  very  near  to  the  sur- 
face. A  few  moderately  wide  paths  divide  the 
enclosure,  but  between  these  the  graves  are 
so  numerous  and  so  crowded  together  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  among  them. 

The  variety  of  ornamental  marbles  and  the 
funereal  decorations  scarcely  relieve  the  mo- 
notonous formality,  and  the  eye  grows  weary 
of  scanning  the  broad  enclosure  bristling  with 
crosses.  O  how  the  heart  turns  fondly  to 
dwell  on  the  pastoral  beauty  of  some  of  those 
familiar  cemeteries  at  home  that  are  indeed 
worthy  to  be  called  God's  Acre !  And  how 
the  memory  of  those  sweet  English  church 
yards  haunts  one  while  tangled  in  the  stiff 
mazes  of  this  '^\xn\<^  friedhof^  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  all  Germany! 

An  arcade — in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Campi  Santi — surrounds  it,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  monu- 
mental decorations.  This  is  the  new  cemetery ; 
across  the  street  is  the  old  southern  ceme- 
tery, filled  to  overflowing  with  a  dense  mass 
of  marbles,  beyond  it,  in  an  obscure  comer, 
surrounded  by  its  own  little  wall,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  impoverished;  and  there  the 
wooden  crosses  are  as  compact  as  are  the 
rich  sculptures  over  the  graves  of  the  wealthy. 
Under  the  arcades  of  the  southern  cemetery 
are  the  chambers  of  the  Wartesaal;  thither 
we  were  led  by  our  chattering  guide. 

Now,  the  Wartesaal  is  an  institution  of 
Munich  which  has  disgraced  her  in  the  eyes 
of  Christians,  and  should  do  so  in  the  eyes 
of  any  but  barbarians.  It  is  a  public  morgue, 
where  the  body  of  everyone  who  dies  within 


the  city  limits — whether  native  or  foreigner, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white, — is  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  from  the  very  hour 
of  death  until  the  more  kindly  grave  hides  it 
forever. 

Conceive  of  the  emotions  of  those  who, 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  visitation  of  death, 
are  in  that  hour  of  inexpressible  agony  robbed 
of  their  dead,  while  the  spoils  are  placed  on 
exhibition  in  a  series  of  chambers  known  as 
the  first  class,  second  class,  and  third  class! 
There,  day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night, 
a  constant  stream  of  curious  strangers  peer 
through  the  wide  windows  of  the  Wartesaal, 
and  too  often  make  audible  comments  that, 
were  the  bereaved  ones  within  hearing,  must 
stab  them  to  the  heart. 

It  is  here  that  Hugh  Conway  lays  one  of 
the  scenes  of  his  story  entitled  "A  Family 
Affair."  Looking  through  a  window  of  the 
Wartesaal,  the  unhappy  Beatrice  recognizes 
the  body  of  her  infamous  persecutor.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  more  fitting  stage  for  a  lugu- 
brious situation  than  this. 

In  the  window  of  the  first-class  chamber, 
not  three  feet  from  the  glass  through  which 
we  were  looking,  lay  the  body  of  a  young 
girl ;  the  singular  beauty  of  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  had  not  yet  left  the 
pallid  face;  she  was  swathed  in  voluminous 
folds  of  gauze;  a  crown  of  orange  blossoms 
rested  upon  her  raven  locks.  She  seemed  to 
be  sleeping  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  or  even, 
like  some  forest  wraith,  reclining  upoh  ian  airy 
couch.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  bier  was  visible : 
there  were  flowers  and  leaves  everywhere — 
a  bed  of  them,  a  bower  of  them, — and  in  their 
midst  this  beautiful  image  of  sleep.  Juliet 
might  have  looked  like  that  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets. 

At  another  window  lay  emaciated  Age;  at 
still  another,  the  horrible  effigy  of  suffering — 
suffering  that  knew  no  surcease  even  in  death. 
In  the  distant  part  of  the  chamber  were 
half  a  dozen  bodies,  exhibited  upon  inclined 
stretchers  so  that  the  public  might  get  a  more 
satisfactory  view  of  them.  These  were  of  the 
second  class;  they  were  not  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  lying  close  under  the  eye  of  the 
barbed  M'unchener. 
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The  third-class  dead  lay  quite  apart,  in  a 
separate  chamber.  No  billowy  gauze  flowed 
about  their  silent  forms ;  no  flowers  bloomed 
for  them,  and  very  few  eyes  turned  toward 
them.  O  vanitas!  There  is  even  a  fashion  in 
death,  and  only  the  first  class,  withering  hour 
by  hour  among  their  garlands  of  exotics,  may 
hope  to  prove  attractive  to  the  public. 

Multitudes  of  infants  were  there — for  the 
climate  of  Munich  is  fatal  to  many  in  their  first 
year.  These  wee,  waxen  babies  were  lovelier 
than  the  flowers  beneath  which  they  were 
buried;  whiter  than  the  gauze  that  hovered 
over  them  like  angels'  wings ;  purer  than  the 
snow,  and  not  less  cold,  were  they  as  they  lay 
there  like  slumbering  cherubim. 

This  was  our  introduction  to  \\\&fete  of  the 
dead.  On  the  morning  of  All  Saints'  Day 
Munich  was  resplendent.  One  could  not  resist 
the  inclination  to  quote  the  antiquated  line, 

"Wave,  Munich, — all  thy  banners  wave ! " 
for  her  banners  were  waving  in  every  block 
and  from  every  church  steeple.  All  Saints' 
Day  is  a  high  feast  among  the  Germans.  If 
you  may  make  purchases  on  any  Sunday  in 
the  year,  you  may  not  on  All  Saints'  Day,  for 
the  shops  are  shut. 

Never  was  the  Frauenkirche  (the  Church  of 
Our  Lady — the  Cathedral)  more  temple-like; 
or  the  music  more  mellifluous,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drums  and  the  trumpets.  The  great 
nave,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  was  filled  with  incense  and  harmony ; 
the  great  windows — thirty  of  them,  seventy 
feet  in  height, — ^were  filled  with  stained  glass 
and  sunshine.  The  great  congregation,  divided 
among  the  innumerable  altars,  was  filled  with 
reverent  enthusiasm.  I  am  sure  of  it,  I  have 
never  seen  so  large  a  proportion  of  men  at 
Mass,  or  such  reverent  attention,  as  I  find 
right  here  in  Munich. 

Twice  was  High  Mass  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  splendor  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
dignities,  including  numerous  members  of 
the  royal  family,  were  present.  So  also  were 
they  present,  together  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming array  of  resplendent  uniforms  (the 
military  display  at  the  Bavarian  Capital  is 
hardly  to  be  outshone  at  any  court  in  Eu- 
rope), at  grand  High  Military  Mass  in  St. 


Michael's.  There  the  army  was  nobly  repre- 
sented, and  after  the  Masses  of  the  morning 
the  streets  of  Munich  were  gay  with  the 
"  waving  banners  "  of  the  poet,  and  with  bands 
of  music  escorting  detachments  of  cavalry  or 
infantry  to  their  several  barracks. 

The  weather  was  faultless.  Happy  the  liv- 
ing w^ho  may  visit  in  the  sunshine  the  green 
graves  of  their  dead!  On  the  afternoon  of 
All  Saints'  Day  we  drove  to  the  southern 
cemetery ;  as  we  approached  it,  through  the 
Sendlinger  Thor,  the  way  became  almost  im- 
passable because  of  the  immense  multitude 
that  was  slowly  wandering  toward  the  resting- 
place  of  the  dead.  Now,  on  every  hand,  we 
found  booths  erected  for  the  sale  of  those 
huge  memorial  wreaths;  racks,  stretched 
upon  the  pavement,  were  hung  with  these; 
garlands  of  flowers  could  be  purchased  by 
the  yard,  and  funereal  offerings  of  every 
description  were  temptingly  displayed.  The 
majority  of  the  thousands  who  were  seeking 
Xhtfriedhof — the  court  of  rest,  we  call  it  here, 
— bore  loving  tribute  of  some  description,  and 
the  sight  of  a  whole  city  visiting  in  a  body 
the  graves  of  the  dead  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

There  were  but  few  sad  faces  visible.  At 
first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this ;  but 
when  I  had  entered  the  cemetery,  and  found  it 
a  vision  of  beauty — no  garden  ever  blossomed 
more  resplendently,  nor  was  ever  garden  so 
thronged  with  amiable  guests, — I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  woo  sorrow  there. 

It  was  a  feast-  day  in  very  truth.  The  graves 
were  arrayed  in  festal  attire;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  loving  rivalry  among  the 
friends  of  those  who  slept,  that  led  them  to 
pretty  extravagances.  There  were  tall,  grace- 
ful monuments  swathed  in  gauze,  with  bows 
and  streamers  of  satin  and  sprays  of  silver 
leaves  confining  the  snowy  folds.  There  were 
arbors  of  evergreen  blossoming  like  the  rose 
— but  blossoming  for  a  day  only,  since  the 
verdure  of  the  arbor  and  the  fairness  of  the 
flowers  would  perish  in  a  few  brief  hours. 
Not  a  grave  of  the  thousands  there  but  was 
hidden  under  coverlets  of  moss,  set  round 
with  pots  of  gaily  colored  blossoms,  and 
gracefully  festooned. 
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At  the  foot  of  many  of  the  graves  were  jars 
of  holy  water  and  a  sprinkler.  These  were  in 
constant  use ;  all  friends,  and  doubtless  many 
a  tender-hearted  stranger,  scattered  a  few 
drops  upon  those  festal  flowers,  and  breathed 
a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  that  once 
inhabited  the  clay  that  moulders  there. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  sad  on  All  Saints' 
Day.  An  endless  procession  of  quiet  but 
cheerful  visitors  pressed  continually  through 
all  the  mazes  of  the  cemetery.  Once,  indeed, 
among  all  those  thousands,  I  saw  a  group 
gather  at  a  grave  with  tear-stained  faces; 
but  these  were  clad  in  the  deepest  weeds  of 
mourning,  and  the  grave  was  evidently  but  a 
few  days  old. 

Meanwhile  from  the  midst  of  the  tombs 
ascended  the  solemn  notes  of  a  dirge  played 
by  one  of  the  admirable  bands  of  Munich; 
and  among  the  brilliantly  decorated  monu- 
ments, the  fluttering  gauze,  the  radiant  flowers 
that  blossomed  in  pink  and  violet  and  orange, 
sparkled  the  high-leaping  waters  of  a  foun- 
tain. How  could  one  be  sad  there! 

Later  in  the  day,  visiting  the  royal  crypts 
under  the  Frauenkirche,  St.  Michael's,  and 
the  church  of  the  Theatines,  we  found  the 
altars  stripped  naked  and  the  funebrial  dra- 
peries veiling  the  beautiful  choirs;  already 
catafalques  were  erected  in  the  naves,  and  a 
thousand  tapers  were  flickering  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk.  The  Festival  of  the  Saints  was  over. 

On  All  Souls'  Day  I  revisited  the  cemetery 
alone.  My  Protestant  companions,  bewildered 
and  a  little  shocked  by  our  visit  of  the  day 
before,  declined  to  accompany  me.  I  was  glad 
to  be  alone, — glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  sol- 
emn side  to  twin  feasts  of  the  year  in  Germany. 
The  throngs  of  curious  idlers  were  gone; 
business  had  been  resumed  in  the  city,  and 
only  those  who  were  truly  interested  came 
to  God's  Acre  on  this  day.  What  a  change 
was  there !  No  band  played  its  grandiloquent 
dirges;  no  throng  darkened  all  the  straight 
and  narrow  paths;  but  in  their  stead  the 
mourners  were  going  sadly  to  and  fro,  gath- 
ering the  choicer  plants  and  flowers  to  take 
home  with  them — a  solemn  souvenir  of  the 
season.  The  gauzy  draperies,  already  a  little 
bedraggled — for  the  winds  had  risen,  and  the 


dust  was  flying,  and  the  clouds  lowering  upon 
the  horizon, — were  carefully  folded  away. 

Three,  five,  seven  times  I  saw  the  priests, 
with  crucifix  and  candles,  incense  and  holy 
water,  lead  the  way  to  open  graves,  while  upon 
the  shoulders  of  men  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  borne  out  of  the  Wartesaal  to  their  last 
resting-place.  Now,  indeed,  tears  were  falling, 
and  the  loungers  gathered  about  with  un- 
covered heads  and  silently  regarded  the  scene. 
A  few  hours  later  the  cemetery  was  stripped 
of  all  its  finery,  save  such  as  was  likely  to 
withstand  the  elements  for  a  time,  and  Silence 
came  there  to  sit  and  brood  in  solitary  deso- 
lation for  another  twelvemonth. 

Two  pictures  I  shall  bear  in  mind  as  souve- 
nirs of  All  Saints*  and  All  Souls'  Days  in 
Munich.  The  first  is  the  crypt  of  the  court 
church  of  St.  Michael : — the  low,  vaulted  ceil- 
ings ;  the  forest  of  laurel  and  evergreen ;  the 
myriad  tapers,  dimmed  in  the  faint  cloud  of 
incense  that  hovered  there;  the  numerous 
caskets  of  the  royal  dead  ranged  side  by  side 
along  the  walls,  within  railings  that  kept  the 
constant  stream  of  mournfully  silent  people 
that  flowed  through  the  crypt  hour  after  hour 
for  two  whole  days,  from  pressing  too  closely 
upon  the  dust  of  kings.  No  sound  was  heard 
there  save  the  dull  thunder  of  slowly  passing 
feet.  The  magnificent  Imperial  Guards  were 
as  motionless  as  statues ;  while  between  them, 
under  an  avalanche  of  flowers  and  wreaths 
and  garlands,  lay  the  casket  containing  all 
that  was  mortal  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  uncommon  characters  of  his  time.  This 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  all  Munich  to  the 
Crypt  of  St.  Michael ;  for,  say  what  you  will 
and  think  what  you  may  of  the  eccentricities 
and  extravagances  of  the  late  King  Ludwig  II., 
his  tragic  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
art,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  with  a  love  such  as  few  monarchs 
are  able  to  inspire.  ^^r-^ 

The  second  picture  is  ilfe^^jafiS^Sof  the 
southern  cemetery  in  wpjoii  th^|vyopWver- 
ished  dead  are  buried  :-/-aitria4^1an  tilt  of 
unsodded  soil,  crowded  wini  ^aves  Jm/  are 
for  the  most  part  namel^v'H*©*!^^^  frail 
wooden  cross  is  erected  at  tn&^h«adof  each. 
At  one  end  of  this  dismal  spot  a  funeral  of 
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the  second  or  third  class  is  being  very  hastily 
conducted. — Of  what  clciss  is  the  grief  that 
is  wailing  there,  I  wonder  ? 

Not  far  from  that  small  group  of  mourners 
— how  poorly  clad  they  are! — three  little 
children  are  seated  upon  the  sand  about  a 
lowly  grave,  industriously  patting  it  into 
shape  with  their  small  hands,  and  planting 
and  replanting  with  infinite  pains  a  half  dozen 
crumpled  pink- paper  roses.  Who  sleeps  be- 
neath, I  wonder? 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


VI. 


THE  debate  was  opened  by  the  oldest  chief 
He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  of  a  restless 
spirit,  already  gained  over  to  Prussia  and  in- 
censed against  Austria.  He  spoke  in  favor  of 
revolt,  and  invited  his  countrymen  to  recall 
the  days  of  '49,  and  to  take  vengeance  now 
that  the  occasion  offered.  Several  chiefs  ex- 
pressed their  approval ;  the  people  grew  much 
excited.  Dienyi  saw  the  danger,  and  resolved 
to  appeal  to  their  better  feelings.  Urging  his 
horSe  a  few  paces  in  advance,  he  addressed  the 
assembly  in  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  discourse, 
exhorting  the  Hungarians  to  be  true  to  their 
chivalrous  past,  to  respond  to  the  Emperor's 
appeal,  fight  valiantly,  and  force  Austria,  by 
their  bravery  and  fidelity,  to  comply  with  their 
lawful  desires  for  autonomy — the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as 
their  king. 

His  eloquent  speech  made  an  impression 
on  the  crowd;  the  majority  seemed  inclined 
to  follow  his  opinions,  but  other  orators  arose 
who  incited  the  people  to  revolt.  The  debates 
grew  tumultuous,  and  Dienyi  saw  that  some 
decisive  authority  was  desirable.  He  resolved 
to  invoke  the  name  of  Karadyoni,  for  the  6ld 
Magyar  enjoyed  great  influence.  Galloping 
rapidly  to  where  Irene  sat,  he  said,  hastily: 
"Come  quickly.  Some  restless  spirits  are 
urging  revolt.  Help  us  with  your  father's 
prestige."  Irene  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
as  they  hurried  on  asked  Andrew  if  he  had 
spoken.   He  told  her  he  had  done  his  best, 


but  that  the  contest  was  a  sharp  one.  When 
they  reached  the  circle  of  chiefs  all  saluted 
Irene  respectfully,  but  without  testifying  any 
surprise. 

"The  Countess  Irene  Karadyoni,"  said 
Baron  Dienyi,  "is  empowered  to  bring  you 
her  father's  opinion  as  to  the  part  Hungary 
should  take  in  the  present  crisis.  Ill  health 
prevents  his  personal  attendance." 

A  respectful  silence  ensued;  the  musical 
voice  of  the  young  Countess  was  distinctiy 
heard  by  all  present  as,  simply  and  gracefully 
saluting  the  assembly,  she  began : 

"  My  father  says  that  we  are  the  subjects 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  defend  it  when  attacked." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  greeted  this 
straightforward  avowal :  "  Karadyoni  is  right! 
True  patriotism  has  nothing  in  common  with 
rebellion,  nor  can  our  country  be  benefited  by 
an  insurrection  in  face  of  a  common  enemy." 

Irene  resumed:  " Count  Karadyoni  calls  on 
all  true  Hungarians  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
against  Prussia." 

A  general  acclamation  escaped  from  the 
crowd.  "Eljen!  Eljen!''  exclaimed  the  numer- 
ous friends  of  the  magnate,  who  hastened  to 
rally  round  his  young  and  beautiful  daughter. 
The  people  took  up  the  cry.  The  cause  of 
Austria  was  gained. 

It  was  determined  that  a  chief  should  be 
elected  leader  of  the  party  to  rouse  and  unite 
the  country,  and  Count  Karadyoni  was  unan- 
imously called  for.  But  Irene  declared  it  was 
impossible :  he  was  too  old  and  feeble  for  such 
a  charge.  All  eyes  then  turned  to  Dienyi,  and 
the  cry  of  "  Long  live  Baron  Dienyi ! "  made 
the  plain  resound.  So  unanimous  and  sponta- 
neous a  call  could  not  be  refused.  The  young 
nobleman  advanced  a  few  paces,  stretched  out 
his  right  arm  and  cried:  "Long  live  Hun- 
gary ! "  Then,  according  to  traditional  custom, 
he  rode  round  the  circle  at  full  gallop,  while 
hurrahs  and  shouts  of  joy  from  the  warlike 
Hungarians  rent  the  air. 

The  sun  was  sinking  toward  the  horizon 
when  the  meeting  closed.  Irene  and  her  party 
rode  off"  quickly,  but  night  had  fallen  ere  they 
reached  Bangor  Castle.  De  Breval  and  Eliza- 
beth went  on  at  once  to  Dienyi,  .but  Andrew 
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stayed  at  Bangor  to  give  the  Count  the  his- 
tory of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Count  Darag  had  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  the  old  magnate,  sadder  and 
gloomier  than  ever,  vvtis  striding  up  and  down 
the  large  salon,  plunged  in  painful  thought, 
when  Irene's  slight  figure  appeared  at  the 
doorway.  She  ran  to  embrace  her  father,  and 
told  him  that  Baron  Dienyi  was  coming  up  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  meeting.  Andrew 
followed  her,  and  the  two  men  were  soon 
absorbed  in  a  political  discussion.  Karadyoni 
was  more  gratified  than  he  cared  to  show  at 
the  impression  his  name  and  opinion  had 
produced.  He  confirmed  Irene's  refusal  of 
the  leadership,  and  congratulated  the  young 
Baron  on  his  selection.  In  spite  of  his  habitual 
despondency,  the  sanguine  hopes  and  cheerful 
predictions  of  the  two  young  people  cheered 
the  old  main,  and  he  unconsciously  yielded 
to  the  contagious  influence  of  their  joyous 
anticipations. 

It  was  very  late  when  Dienyi  left  Bangor. 
Irene  and  her  father  retired  immediately  after 
his  departure,  but  the  former  felt  too  much 
excited  by  the  events  of  the  day  to  sleep. 
She  opened  her  window  and  looked  out  on 
the  park,  which  was  so  brilliantly  lighted  by 
the  moon's  silvery  radiance  that  every  object 
was  as  clearly  visible  as  in  daylight  Some 
gypsies  were  strolling  about.  Seeing  her  form 
appear  at  the  window,  one  of  them  seized  his 
violin  and  began  to  play.  A  few  others  soon 
joined  him.  Darag's  window  opened  at  the 
first  strains,  and  he  stepped  out  on  his  balcony 
and  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  with  a  lighted 
cigar  between  his  lips ;  Irene  could  see  its  red 
glow  as  she  instinctively  drew  back  within  the 
shade  of  the  curtains. 

After  listening  for  some  time  to  the  soft, 
popular  melodies  which  the  gypsy  musicians 
played,  the  young  Croat  threw  them  a  handful 
of  silver,  and  said :  "  What  you  are  playing 
now  has  no  meaning.  Strike  up  '  Jellachich's 
March.'" 

The  musicians  obeyed ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  first  bars  of  the  Croats'  national  hymn  re- 
sounded than  a  window  was  violently  thrown 
open,  and  Count  Karadyoni  strode  out  on  his 
balcony  in  a  furious  passion,  and  poured  a  vol- 


ley of  imprecations  on  the  frightened  Tzigani. 
"  How  dare  you  insult  my  dwelling  by  that 
accursed  hymn !  Cease  instantly,  and  never 
again  contaminate  this  air  by  those  detested 
strains!" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  silence.  Darag 
retreated  into  his  apartment,  and  Pacarius, 
bounding  across  the  park,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  disconcerted  musicians.  At  a 
signal  from  him  they  resumed  their  instru- 
ments, and  the  warlike  "  Rakoczy's  March " 
roused  the  echoes  of  the  forest. 

Karadyoni  was  moved.  "Eljenf  E/Jenf" 
burst  involuntarily  from  his  lips,  to  Irene's 
great  delight.  But,  as  if  the  sound  of  his  own 
cry  frightened  him,  the  old  magnate  retired 
within  his  room  and  closed  the  window. 
Irene  waited  till  the  march  was  ended;  then 
she  smiled  and  waved  her  thanks  to  Pacarius, 
as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  had  fully  repaired 
the  first  mistake  of  his  people.  The  gypsies 
withdrew,  and  the  young  girl  at  last  sought 
her  couch,  more  unfavorably  disposed  than 
ever  toward  her  suitor,  Count  Darag. 

VII. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning 
Count  Darag  leisurely  descended  the  grand 
staircase,  and,  having  ascertained  that  the 
salon  was  vacant,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  terrace.  He  evidently 
expected  some  one;  for,  after  glancing  impa- 
tiently several  times  at  the  glass  door  opening 
into  the  hall,  he  finally  descended  the  steps 
leading  to  the  lawn,  and  continued  his  walk 
there,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  caistle. 

His  glance  wandered  complacently  over 
the  carefully  trimmed  shrubberies,  the  neatly 
gravelled  walks,  the  velvet  turf,  and  the  ex- 
quisite order  of  the  whole  demesne.  Count 
Karadyoni  had  built  a  magnificent  conserva- 
tory adjoining  the  grand  salon;  the  sashes 
were  open  and  the  curtains  raised,  in  order 
that  the  plants  might  catch  the  early  May 
sunbeams.  As  the  young  Count  strolled  by  he 
admired  the  splendid  collection  of  rare  plants, 
and  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  goodly  inher- 
itance of  which  in  a  few  years  he  would  be 
master. 

Darag  was  a  distinguished-looking  young 
man,  possessing  all  the  social  polish  which 
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high  birth,  wealth,  and  the  frequentation  of 
the  best  society  naturally  confer.  His  indom- 
itable will  and  strong  passions  were  hidden 
under  a  somewhat  languid  manner  and  a 
highbred  courtesy,  which  effectually  veiled 
his  naturally^harsh  and  imperious  disposition. 
Accustomed  from  his  cradle  to  see  his  slight- 
est wish  obeyed,  contradiction  had  never 
called  into  action  the  worst  features  of  his 
character.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  his  foster- 
aunt's  will,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  advantages  it  secured  him;  and  as 
Irene  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had 
-ever  seen,  the  prospect  of  introducing  her  to 
society  as  the  Countess  Darag  tickled  his 
vanity.  The  young  girl's  independence  of 
manner  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  but  he 
considered  that  he  could  easily  teach  her 
^fter  marriage  the  submission  practised  by 
the  Croatian  ladies.  A  wife's  duty,  according 
to  Count  Darag's  conception  of  it,  consisted 
in  unbounded  admiration  of  her  husband,  and 
eager  obedience  to  his  slightest  wish. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  paced  impatiently  up  and 
down,  he  saw  Irene  descend  the  steps,  cross 
the  lawn  and  enter  the  wood.  Her  favorite 
seat  consisted  of  the  gnarled  roots  of  an 
old  oak  covered  with  a  cushion  of  nature's 
making — dark  green,  elastic  moss,  shaded  by 
the  overhanging  branches.  She  was  scarcely 
seated  when  he  approached  and  said : 

" Good  morning,  Irene!  I  have  been  wait- 
ing some  time  for  your  appearance,  but  you 
are  almost  as  invisible  as  the  Wilas  of  our 
Sclavonic  poems." 

"I  have  only  just  left  my  room,"  replied 
the  girl,  coldly;  "and  I  think  you  have  found 
me  without  difficulty." 

"  Because  I  watched  and  waited  the  whole 
-morning,  having  in  vain  expected  you  yes- 
terday." 

Count  Darag  uttered  this  reproach  in  a 
somewhat  resentful  tone,  leaning  at  the  same 
time  against  a  tree,  in  a  studied  attitude  cal- 
culated to  show  to  advantage  the  elegance  of 
his  figure,  and  the  small  white  hands  which 
toyed  with  his  watch  chain. 

Irene  felt  secretly  exasperated.  "You  still 
harp  on  that  theme,"  she  remarked.  "Are 
you  of  so  resentful  a  disposition  ?  " 


"  Perhaps  I  am  in  certain  things." 

"Then  so  much  the  worse.  It  is  a  horrid 
defect." 

Darag  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  some 
moments,  then  rejoineci:  "I  have  only  one 
desire — that  of  pleasing  you  and  recalling 
the  happy  past.  Do  you  remember  when  we 
lived  together  at  Agram?  It  is  very  sweet 
to  reflect  that  our  childish  reminiscences  are 
linked  with  each  other,  and  that  we  were,  so 
to  speak,  united  from  the  cradle." 

Irene  kept  silence.  She  thought  it  wiser  to 
refrain  from  uttering  the  bitter  words  which 
rose  to  her  lips. 

"The  memories  of  our  childhood,"  he  con- 
tinued, "can  not  offend  you.  They  always 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind." 

"  They  are  certainly  ineffaceable." 

"  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me.  You 
could  not  have  forgotten  Agram." 

Irene  could  no  longer  restrain  herself  "  I 
could  scarcely  forget  it,"  she  answered, dryly; 
"it  is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  my 
mother's  death." 

Darag  bit  his  lip,  but  he  was  not  easily 
disconcerted;  he  resumed,  imperturbably : 
"True.  Irene,  I  well  remember  how  your  af- 
fectionate disposition  showed  itself  on  that 
sad  occasion.  Your  sorrow  was  so  deep  and 
inconsolable  that  my  mother  was  frightened 
at  such  grief  in  so  young  a  child.  She  gave 
me  the  charge  of  amusing  you  and  distracting 
your  mind  from  your  loss.  It  was  a  pleasant 
task.  I  thoroughly  appreciated  it,  and  hope 
I  may  look  on  it  as  a  happy  presage  for  the 
future." 

Irene  sat  silent,  her  lips  tightly  closed,  her 
eyes  on  the  ground;  but  Darag  continued, 
with  the  fatuity  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
please  and  persuaded  that  he  is  irresistible: 

"  I  think  I  see  you  now  in  the  little  black 
frock  that  looked  so  sad  on  your  childish 
figure.  One  day  we  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  garden,  when  my  Uncle  Jellachich  came 
up  and  tried  to  take  you  in  his  arms — " 

At  this  despised  name  Irene  rose  and  inter- 
rupted him  impatiently :  "  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstances  to  which  you  allude ; 
there  are  certain  events  in  my  life  I  wish  to 
obliterate  from  my  memory." 
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Darag  was  stupefied  with  amazement;  he 
looked  so  utterly  disconcerted  that  Irene  grew 
ashamed  of  the  warmth  with  which  she  had 
spoken.  She  added,  more  gently: 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  castle.  I  fear  my  father 
may  be  waiting  for  us." 

Darag  walked  by  her  side  in  sullen  silence, 
ruminating  over  what  had  passed.  He  began 
to  suspect  she  had  conceived  a  preference  for 
some  other  suitor,  and  the  thought  awoke  in 
him  a  furious  jealousy. 

Count  Karadyoni  awaited  them  on  the 
terrace.  He  looked  at  his  daughter  somewhat 
anxiously,  but  was  deceived  by  her  apparent 
serenity.  During  breakfast  his  efforts  to  create 
a  good  understanding  between  the  young 
man  and  Irene  met  with  little  success.  Darag 
was  gloomy  and  reserved ;  he  withdrew,  under 
pretext  of  letters  to  write,  as  soon  as  the  repast 
was  over.  Karadyoni  begged  of  him  to  make 
himself  quite  at  home  and  to  amuse  himself 
as  he  pleased  during  his  stay  in  the  castle. 
The  woods  were  full  of  game,  and  guns  and 
horses  were  at  his  disposal  in  plenty. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

THE  Cure  of  Ars  never  relaxed  his  auster- 
ities out  of  condescension  for  his  failing 
health  and  exhausted  body.  When  the  poor 
"corpse"  was  so  spent  that  he  had  to  lean 
against  something  to  prevent  its  falling,  he 
would  lash  at  it  with  sharp  iron  disciplines 
till  the  wall  aftd  the  floor  were  spattered  with 
blood.  He  wore  a  coarse  hair-shirt  habitu- 
ally, and  to  this  comparatively  comfortable 
penance  he  frequently  added  a  steel  chain,  or 
a  coarse  knotted  rope  fastened  round  his  waist 
with  a  rough  iron  clasp.  Catherine  Lassagne 
attested  having  found  hid  away  in  the  bottom 
of  a  cupboard  in  his  room  four  iron  disci- 
plines, the  end  of  each  chain  being  armed 
with  sharp  steel  points,  or  heavy  knobs  of 
lead.  And  these  instruments  of  torture  were 
actually  polished  by  use ;  some  of  them  were 


"as  bright  as  silver,"  other  witnesses  declared. 

(Catherine  Lassagne,  in  her  simplicity,  vent- 
ured on  one  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the 
servant  of  God  for  being  so  pitiless  to  the 
little  flesh  his  perpetual  fasting  had  left  on  his 
body.  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  his 
own  simplicity.  "I  am  obliged,"  he  said,  "to 
give  myself  just  two  or  three  touches  of  a 
discipline  in  the  morning  to  make  the  corpse 
go.  That  quickens  the  fibres.  Have  you  never 
seen  bear-leaders  ?  You  know  how  they  tame 
those  vicious  beasts — by  giving  them  hard 
blows  with  a  stick.  That  is  how  one  masters 
the  body  and  tames  the  old  Adam." 

The  "two  or  three  touches"  meant  long 
and  steady  flagellation.  This  was  attested  by 
persons  who  occasionally  had  been  permitted 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  presbytery,  and  who 
heard  the  noise  of  the  metal  scourge  falling 
on  the  bleeding  shoulders  for  two  hours  at  a 
time, — the  executioner  only  pausing  now  and 
then,  apparently  from  fatigue.  One  of  these 
unseen  witnesses  of  the  nocturnal  flagellations, 
after  listening  to  the  blows  for  two  long  hours, 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  Will  he  never 
leave  off"!" 

The  Cure  went  one  day  to  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  ordered  a  chain  to  be  made 
after  a  particular  pattern,  giving  him  some 
explanation  concerning  its  purp>ose,  which 
put  him  off"  the  scent,  as  the  man  afterward 
said ;  but  he  happened  to  show  the  chain  to 
some  one  who  at  once  detected  the  truth,  and 
said  that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  ^  instru- 
ment made  him  shudder.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  the  holy  Cure  left  off  using  the  heav- 
iest disciplines,  probably  because  his  arm  no 
longer  had  strength  to  wield  them.  But  he 
continued  to  the  last  to  use  lighter  ones, 
and  to  wear  a  chain  or  a  knotted  rope  under 
his  hair-shirt  What  he  never  relaxed  in  the 
slightest  degree  was  his  practice  of  inward 
mortification,  and  of  those  external  ones  that 
were  presented  to  him  by  others.  The  repu- 
tation of  his  sanctity,  which  grew  every  year, 
kept  multiplying  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  increasing  the  impatience  of  the 
crowds,  who,  seeing  how  frail  he  was,  were 
more  eager  to  speak  with  him,  lest  by  waiting 
they  should  miss  the  chance. 
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Feeble  as  he  was,  the  Cure  of  Ars  contrived 
to  satisfy  everybody, and  no  murmuring  word, 
no  passing  look  of  impatient  weariness,  ever 
ruffled  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  and 
manner.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he 
had  naturally  a  hot  temper,  and  that  it  needed 
constant  vigilance  and  self-restraint  to  keep 
himself  in  order.  If  this  were  in  any  degree 
true,  he  must  have  begun  the  fight  and  won 
the  victory  very  early  indeed ;  for  no  one  had 
ever  observed  a  trace  of  violence  in  him  even 
in  his  childhood.  The  inconsiderate  eagerness 
of  the  pilgrims  who  thronged  the  church 
afforded  him  a  daily  exercise  of  patience;  for 
they  would  push  him  so  rudely  in  their  desire 
to  touch  his  soutane,  or  even  catch  his  eye, 
that  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of  falling, 
and  sometimes  must  have  been  thrown  down 
had  not  his  vicar  protected  and  supported  him. 

But  the  end  was  approaching.  The  night 
was  drawing  near,  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  dawn  of  that  blessed  day  toward  which 
the  faithful  servant  had  been  journeying  for 
seventy-three  long  years.  His  people  saw  that 
he  was  failing;  they  saw  the  summons  in  the 
increased  weakness  of  the  frail  figure,  that 
was  now  bent  and  trembling;  they  heard  it  in 
the  feebleness  of  the  beloved  voice,  that  had 
grown  almost  inaudible ;  they  heard  it  in  the 
cough  that  hacked  him  incessantly.  But  he 
himself  was  permitted  to  see  more  clearly 
than  any  one  that  the  day  of  rest  was  ap- 
proaching. In  the  summer  of  1858  he  wrote 
a  letter  (still  extant)  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  only  another  year  to  live. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  1859  ^^  invited 
his  parishioners  to  come  and  hear  a  sermon 
on  a  particular  evening.  They  answered  the 
call,  as  usual,  with  alacrity,  and  crowded  the 
church  to  overflowing.  The  pastor  addressed 
them  in  accents  of  extraordinary  fervor  and 
solemnity;  he  implored  them  to  be  contrite 
for  their  sins,  to  love  God,  and  to  forgive 
all  who  had  wronged  them.  Then  he  said: 
"When  Moses  felt  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  called  his  people  together,  reminded 
them  of  the  numberless  mercies  that  God 
had  showered  on  them,  exhorted  them  to  be 
faithful  and  grateful,  and  showed  them  the 


Promised  Land.  Permit  me  to  do  likewise, 
my  brethren;  and  let  me  remind  you  of  how 
good  our  divine  Saviour  has  been  to  you. . . ." 
He  went  on  to  recapitulate  the  many  spirit- 
ual advantages  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
village — such  as  the  presence  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Mission- 
aries, etc., — and  he  besought  them  to  make 
good  use  of  these  opportunities  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  He  then  thanked  them 
all  for  the  generosity  they  had  displayed  in 
subscribing  toward  a  fund  for  building  a 
church  in  honor  of  his  dear  St.  Philomena. 
"  Oh,  my  children,  you  have  done  a  beautiful 
thing  in  this!"  he  cried  out  with  emotion; 
"but,  indeed, whenever  I  have  gone  to  you  for 
help,  you  have  never  refused  me — never ! . . ." 

These  tender  and  touching  thanks  were  his 
last  public  pastoral  utterance ;  they  were  the 
Nunc  Dhnittis  of  the  old  priest  in  the  temple 
where  he  had  grown  gray  waiting  for  his 
Lord.  His  people  were  greatly  affected,  but 
they  did  not  understand  the  message  of  bene- 
diction and  farewell  the  words  were  meant  to 
convey.  They  had  seen  their  pastor  so  feeble, 
so  suffering  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  they 
had  come  to  think  he  would  go  on  forever  as 
he  was,  sustained  miraculously  under  a  burden 
of  work  which  divided  amongst  ten  priests 
would  have  still  been  heavy.  'Monsieur  le 
Cure  was  not  like  other  men :  he  was  a  living 
miracle.'  There  was  no  reason  why  death 
should  ever  prevail  over  those  frail  limbs, 
over  that  shadow  of  a  body  whose  vitality 
was  all  superhuman;  why  it  should  ever 
silence  that  feeble  voice  which  had  so  long 
been  the  medium  of  grace  and  mercy  to  men ; 
why  it  should  quench  those  eyes  that  shone 
like  stars  in  the  emaciated  face,  reflecting  the 
glance  of  Jesus  in  their  sweetness,  their  purity, 
and  their  divine  compassion  for  sinners. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cure  of  Ars  was  to  die. 
The  heat  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  year 
1859  w*^^  tropical,  and  the  servant  of  God 
was  more  overpowered  by  it  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  The  crowds  that  kn/elt  round  his 
confessional  were  so  distressed  by  the  sultry 
atmosphere  of  the  church  that  they  could 
hardly  bear  it ;  it  suffocated  them,  and  they 
kept  escaping  continually  into  the  courtyard 
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to  breathe.  But  the  Cure  never  moved;  he 
sat  on  from  soon  after  midnight  till  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  again  from  one  o'clock  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  The  cough  that  he  had 
suffered  from  for  five  and  twenty  years  was 
now  almost  incessant ;  the  want  of  air  irritated 
his  lungs,  and  he  kept  constantly  coughing 
a  weak,  short  cough  that  sounded  like  a  little 
sob  or  gasp,  and  was  exceedingly  painful  and 
wearing.  When  a  person  who  noticed  how  he 
suffered  from  it  pitied  him,  he  replied  with  a 
smile:  "Yes,  it  is  very  tiresome;  it  wastes  so 
much  of  my  time."  But  when  urged  to  give 
himself  some  respite  from  the  terrible  strain 
on  his  lungs,  he  replied  gently,  shaking  his 
head :  "  We  shall  rest  ourselves  in  Paradise." 
On  Friday,  the  29th  of  J  uly ,  he  went  through 
his  ordinary  routine  of  duties — sat  over  sev- 
enteen hours  in  the  confessional,  gave  his 
instruction  on  the  catechism,  said  night  pray- 
ers in  the  pulpit,  made  a  little  exhortation  to 
his  flock,  and  then  left  the  church.  But  on 
entering  the  presbytery  he  sank  upon  a  chair, 
and  murmured  faintly:  "I  am  worn  out!" 
{^Je  lien  peuxplus)  Many  a  time  of  late  years 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  half  jestingly :  "  The 
sinners  will  wear  out  the  sinner! "  The  words 
had  come  true :  they  had  worn  him  out  at  last. 

The  Father  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  church  now  assisted  him  to  his  room, 
saw  him  throw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  then 
left  him  alone.  He  was  anxious  and  tenderly 
concerned  for  the  servant  of  God,  but  he  felt 
as  if  he  dared  not  stay  beside  him ;  he  did  not 
even  venture  to  listen  at  the  door.  This  one 
night — this  last  night  before  the  dying  man 
entered  on  those  four  days  of  agony  that 
preceded  his  death — was  therefore  left  sacred. 
God  kept  it  sacred  between  Himself  and  His 
servant ;  there  was  to  be  no  witness  to  their 
intercourse ;  no  human  eye  was  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  what  passed  between  the  faithful 
servant  and  his  Master,  nor  to  trespass  within 
that  room  where  angels  were  assuredly  gath- 
ered round  the  penitential  couch,  which  had 
witnessed  so  many  conflicts  with  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  many  victories  of  grace  over  nature. 

The  Angelus  rang  at  midnight,  but  the 
confessor  did  not  come  to  the  confessional. 
At  one  o'clock  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  and 


go  down  to  the  church;  but  in  vain:  he  fell 
back  on  his  mattress.  He  had  used  up  his  last 
bit  of  strength;  the  poor  body,  spent  with 
hard  work  and  harder  treatment,  had  come 
to  the  end  of  its  powers.  The  Cure  called  out 
in  a  feeble  voice  for  help.  One  who  was 
waking  close  at  hand  heard  him,  and  hurried 
in  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  "  I  think 
this  is  my  poor  end  "  {fnapauvre Jin),  Answered 
M.Vianney.—" Shall  I  go  for  help?"— "No: 
don't  disturb  anybody.  It  is  not  worth  while." 
The  night  wore  on  just  like  any  other 
night.  The  crowd  of  penitents — those  peni- 
tents whose  unconscious  cruelty  had  done  him 
to  death — were  waiting  below  for  the  con- 
fessor. They  were  told  that  he  could  not  come, 
that  he  was  dying.  The  words  spread  through 
the  village,  and  were  received  first  with  incre- 
dulity, then  with  despair.  "  Monsieur  le  Cure 
dying !  Impossible !  There  will  be  a  miracle ! " 
But  he  who  had  worked  so  many  miracles 
for  his  flock  was  not  to  perform  this  one. 
(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


O  Deus,  Ego  Amo  Te.* 


I  Pi  god,  I  love  Thee ;  not  that  my  poor  love 
^  May  win  me  entrance  to  Thy  heaven  above. 
Nor  yet  that  strangers  to  Thy  love  must  know 
The  bitterness  of  everlasting  woe. 

But,  Jesus,  Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  Thine, 
Clasp'd  to  Thy  bosom  by  Thy  arms  divine. 
Who  on  the  cruel  Cross  for  me  hast  borne 
The  nails, the  spear, and  man's  unpitying  scorn. 

No  thought  can  fathom  and  no  tongue  express 
Thy  griefs.  Thy  toils.  Thy  anguish  measureless. 
Thy  death,  O  Lamb  of  God,  the  Undefiled  !— 
And  all  for  me,  Thy  wayward,  sinful  child. 

How  can  I  choose  but  love  Thee,  God's  dear  Son, 
Thyself  the  altogether  Lovely  One? 
Were  there  no  heaven  to  gain,  no  hell  to  flee, 
For  what  Thou  art  alone  I  must  love  Thee. 

Not  for  the  hope  of  glory  or  reward, 
But  simply  as  Thou  lovest  me,  O  Lord, 
I  love  Thee,  and  will  love  Thee  and  adore. 
Who  art  my  King,  ray  God  for  evermore ! 


*  St  Francis  Xavier's  Hymn.  A  new  translation 
by  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Exeter,  England. 
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IV. — ^A  Plea  for  Tolerance. 

IF  by  some  process,  which  an  Edison  of 
the  future  may  develop,  we  could  see  the 
thoughts  of  our  neighbor,  how  much  more 
humble,  more  considerate,  more  forgiving  we 
should  be !  Above  all,  how  much  more  toler- 
ant! For  mankind,  as  a  rule,  is  much  kinder, 
gentler  at  heart,  than  most  of  us  imagine 
How  is  it  that  the  average  man  thinks  that 
he  is  better  than  many  around  him  ?  In  reality 
he  is  no  better;  he  is  only  more  intolerant  of 
other  people's  faults  than  of  his  own.  But  he 
knows  that  there  is  more  good  in  himself 
than  the  world  gives  him  credit  for.  If  he 
could  only  be  induced  to  see  the  truth  that  the 
worst  of  us  are,  after  all,  made  after  God's  own 
image  and  likeness,  he  would  not  be  so  ready 
to  turn  the  dark  side  of  his  lantern  toward 
his  neighbor  and  keep  all  the  light  for  himself. 
Do  we  dislike  a  man  because  he  offends  God 
— or  because  we  think  he  offends  God  ?  Not 
at  all.  We  may  say  so,  but  our  usual  motive 
for  disliking  him  is  because  he  offends  us.  We 
can  forgive  a  mortal  sin  easily  when  that  sin 
neither  wounds  our  vanity  nor  takes  anything 
out  of  our  pockets.  It  is  then  God's  affair.  We 
leave  it  to  Him.  If  the  sinner  be  amiable  and 
good-natured,  and  respectable  in  appearance, 
we  forget  the  sin.  But  if  the  sinner  be  person- 
ally obnoxious  to  us,  how  we  denounce  him 
and  his  transgression !  The  truth  is,  we  are 
tolerant  of  sin;  but,  in  this  latter  case,  intoler- 
ant of  sinners — when  they  are  disagreeable. 
Men  who  protest  that  they  hate  blasphemy 
are  quite  willing  to  dine  with  that  arch- 
blasphemer,  Mr.  Robert  IngersoU.  But  if  this 
unfortunate  man  were  personally  less  clever, 
and  less  tolerant  of  anything  and  every  person 
except  God,  they  would  hate  the  sinner  as 
much  as  they  profess  to  hate  the  sin. 

If  a  man  meet  us  on  the  street  with  a  curt 
bow,  we  are  prejudiced  against  him  at  once. 
He  had  some  intention  in  it.  If  he  pass  us  by 
hurriedly,  we  make  up  our  minds  that  he  is 
an  insolent  and  proud  creature,  and  we  are 
ready  to  believe  any  evil  of  him.  A  friend 
asks:  "Is  Robinson  honest? — that  is,  shall  I 


rent  him  my  house  ?  "  We  remember  his  curt- 
ness,  and  say :  "  Honest  enough,  no  doubt." — 
"  Why,  do  you  know  anything  against  him?" 
— "  Nothing,  but  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  fellow." 
The  pebble  has  fallen  into  the  pool.  Robin- 
son's absent-mindedness  and  our  intolerance 
of  it  have  made  the  first  ripple;  ripple  follows 
ripple,  circle  after  circle.  Before  night  Robin- 
son's "  queerness  "  has  become,  from  wounded 
vanity  in  us,  positive  suspicion  in  others.  And 
Robinson  probably  was  hurrying  to  the  bank 
to  meet  a  note.  Or  he  had  a  sick  child  at 
home.  He  had  no  time  to  think  of  us;  prob- 
ably as  he  passed  he  did  not  see  us.  If  we 
could  pierce  into  Robinson's  brain  as  he 
passed,  we  should  probably  have  been  pene- 
trated with  sympathy  and  even  with  admira- 
tion for  his  difficulty,  and  his  way  of  bearing  it 

Why  is  it  that  priests,  who  hear  confessions 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  are  such  confirmed  optimists  in 
regard  to  human  nature?  One  would  imagine 
that  the  wretched  frailty  of  the  world  around 
them — which  they,  of  all  men,  see  so  clearly 
— would  make  them  the  most  inveterate  of 
cynics.  Talleyrand  is  the  only  cynical  priest 
in  all  history,  and  his  condition  of  mind  had 
no  doubt  been  produced  by  a  careful  study  of 
his  own  peculiarities.  And  he  ceased  to  be  a 
priest,  in  practice,  the  moment  an  opportunity 
came.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  elegant  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  took 
orders  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  therefore 
thought  unfit  to  bear  the  honors  of  the  Tal- 
leyrand-Perigords,  was  ever  much  given  to 
the  hearing  of  confessions. 

Priests  have  more  tolerance  than  other  peo- 
ple, because  they  know  human  nature  better 
than  other  people.  And  the  more  intimately 
we  know  the  men  around  us,  the  less  willing 
shall  we  be  to  impute  unreservedly  evil  mo- 
tives to  them.  Life  is  full  of  surprises ;  and  the 
older  the  sane-minded  man  grows,  the  more 
is  he  impressed  by  the  fact  Our  Lord  knew 
there  was  much  to  love  in  the  worst  of  us 
when  He  died  for  us.  Every  day  one  sees  new 
revelations  of  the  goodness  of  those  around 
us.  But  to  see  it  we  must  turn  the  light  of 
our  lantern  outward.  If  we  keep  all  our  good 
words  and  actions  and  thoughts  for  ourselves. 
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we  shall  soon  believe  that  we  are  the  one 
bright  spot  in  a  depraved  world. 

But  how  futile  are  all  the^e  words  compared 
to  the  radiant  example  of  the  object  of  all 
Lenten  thought — the  life  of  Our  Lord  on 
earth !  It  speaks  with  the  keenness  of  sword- 
points  to  the  callous  heart,  and  with  the  balm 
of  all  beauty  to  the  loving  one.  And  at  the  last 
He  said :  "  They  know  not  what  they  do ! " 


Favors  of  Our  Queen. 

A    RECENT    CURE    AT    LOURDES. 

THE  following  is  an  account  of  an  instan- 
taneous cure  obtained  at  Lourdes  on  the 
13th  of  December  last.  It  seems  to  show 
Our  Lady's  recognition  and  approval  of  the 
devout  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  her  Im- 
maculate Conception  at  the  Grotto : 

Julie  Lenoel,  a  Parisian,  aged  twenty-six 
years,  was  in  a  lamentable  state  of  health 
when  she  arrived  at  Lourdes  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1888.  Two  years  ago  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother  brought  on  a  nervous 
affection  with  the  following  symptoms:  at- 
tacks of  brain  trouble,  with  hallucination; 
•contraction  of  the  left  leg,  the  left  arm,  and 
even  of  the  tongue;  intolerable  sufferings; 
sleepless  nights;  an  extreme  difficulty  to 
swallow  the  slightest  food,  and  above  all  to 
retain  it,  etc.  Eminent  physicians,  such  as 
Charcot  and  Mesnet,  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  their  art  without  relieving  the 
patient.  One  day,  when  Mile.  Lenoel  was 
more  prostrate  than  usual,  she  heard  an  inte- 
rior voice  saying,  "  Go  to  Lourdes  and  there 
the  Blessed  Virgin  will  cure  you."  This  idea 
took  entire'possession  of  her.  But  how  was  she 
to  accomplish  the  journey,  or  overcome  the 
opposition  of  her  father,  for  whom  Lourdes 
was  but  another  name  for  superstition  ? 

The  family  doctor  finally  obtained  Monsieur 
Lenoel's  consent  to  the  pilgrimage.  "  If  she 
were  my  daughter,"  he  said, "  I  would  urge 
her  to  set  out  at  once ;  for  it  is  only  at  Lourdes 
she  has  any  chance  of  recovery;  her  faith 
will  sustain  her  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
pilgrimage."  And  so  the  journey  was  decided 


upon,  and  borne  without  too  great  fatigue.  On 
arriving  at  Lourdes,  the  invalid  was  carried 
at  once  to  the  Grotto ;  she  went  to  confession, 
and  then  bathed  her  throat  in  one  of  the  foun- 
tains. The  contraction  of  her  tongue  ceased 
that  very  night.  But  let  us  allow  the  favored 
client  of  Our  Lady  to  relate  her  recovery: 

"The  day  following  my  arrival  was  Thurs- 
day. After  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  spotless  Madonna,  I 
opened  my  heart  to  her,  as  if  I  were  beside  a 
tender  mother  ready  and  willing  to  grant  all 
my  wishes.  Repeatedly  during  my  prayers  I 
heard  a  voice  saying  to  me, '  Go  to  the  piscina, 
and  you  will  be  cured.'  I  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion without  delay,  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Sister  who  accompanied  me,  who 
evidently  feared  the  responsibility  of  a  catas- 
trophe. I  entered  the  piscina,  and  had  hardly 
reached  the  last  step  when  the  lower  part 
of  my  limbs  that  touched  the  saving  waters 
recovered  on  the  spot  their  former  elasticity. 
I  was  then  immersed  twice  in  the  bath,  while 
I  repeated  three  times  the  invocation, '  O  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  cure  me  for  your  own  greater 
glory! '  At  that  instant  my  hand  and  arm  lost 
their  stiffness ;  I  emerged  from  the  water,  cry- 
ing out, '  I  am  cured ! '  Since  that  blessed  day 
I  have  felt  neither  pain  nor  contraction.  I  eat 
very  heartily,  digestion  is  perfectly  restored, 
and  I  can  sleep  in  my  bed — 2,  thing  I  had  not 
been  able  to  do  for  more  than  a  month." 

Mile.  Lenoel  departed  from  Lourdes  on  De- 
cember 17,  leaving  the  visitors  to  the  Grotto 
in  fervent  admiration  of  the  sudden  change 
wrought  in  her.  Soon  after  her  return  to  Paris 
she  sent  the  following  statement  to  Lourdes : 

"  Since  my  return  home,  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  write. 
All  my  friends  are  anxious  to  see  me,  and  I 
myself  am  happy  to  show  them  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  me. 
I  believe  the  best  way  of  paying  my  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Our  Lady  is  to  spread  abroad  the 
tidings  of  this  signal  favor.  My  father  is  over- 
joyed, and  proclaims  it  a  miracle.  I  have  seen 
our  excellent  doctor  since  my  return,  and  he 
pronounces  two  miracles  in  my  case.  I  have 
begged  of  him  to  write  a  certificate  to  this 
effect,  and  he  is  about  to  forward  it." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  calming 
a  raging  sea  by  pouring  oil  upon  the  water,  and 
scientific  men  are  trying  to  make  the .  idea  a 
practicable  one,  calling  the  method  a  new  inven- 
tion. But  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  the 
theory,  and  Pliny,  in  particular,  fully  describes 
its  workings.  The  Venerable  Bade,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England,  makes  mention  of 
the  use  of  oil  for  this  purpose.  "A  priest  about  to 
undertake  a  sea-voyage  called  upon  the  saintly 
Bishop  Aiden  and  besought  his  blessing,  which 
was  freely  given,  together  with  a  pot  of  oil  and 
this  advice :  '  Remember  that  you  cast  into  the 
sea  this  oyle  that  I  give  you,  and  anon,  the  winds 
being  laied,  comfortable  fayer  weather  shall  ensue 
on  the  sea,  which  shall  send  you  againe  with  as 
pleausaunt  a  passage  as  you  have  wished.'  "  In 
course  of  time  the  predicted  tempest  overtook 
the  frail  bark  which  bore  the  traveller ;  and  as  it 
grew  more  fierce  he  bethought  him  of  the  good 
Bishop's  advice,  and  poured  the  oil  upon  the 
waves,  and  they  subsided  as  if  by  magic. 

The  Holy  Father's  "voice  is  for  peace."  His 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  ablest  men  of 
Europe,  where  peace  is  at  present  maintained 
only  by  immense  armaments.  Mr.  Gladstone,  M. 
Victor  Cherbuliez,  and  Senor  Castelar  also  plead 
for  peace  among  nations. 

Queen  Victoria  lately  visited  the  convent  of  the 
Order  of  Bernardines,  near  Biarritz.  The  Ber- 
nardines  are  most  austere :  they  deny  themselves 
even  many  of  those  outward  devotional  symbols 
so  dear  to  religious.  The  inscription  over  their 
narrow  chapel  is  simply  '^Dieu  seulV 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Weekly  Regis- 
ter puts  forth  this  valuable  suggestion :  "  Possibly 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  familiar  with  a  pub- 
lication sometimes  called  The  Silent  Comforter, 
which  is  simply  a  number  of  large  sheets  of  paper 
— usually  one  for  every  day  in  the  month, — on 
each  of  which  is  printed,  in  clear,  bold  type, 
spiritual  maxims  or  texts  of  Holy  Scripture, — the 
sheets  being  fastened  to  a  wooden  roller  and  hung 
on  the  wall,  map-fashion.  The  Silent  Comforter  is 
found  very  convenient  for  use  in  sick-rooms :  the 
sick  person  can  so  easily  turn  the  eye  to  words 
that  refresh  and  comfort  the  soul.  'The  Jesus 
Psalter,'  so  loved  by  us  all,  would  prove  a  silent 
comforter  indeed  if  its  fifteen  petitions  were 


arranged  in  sheets  to  hang  on  the  wall  of  a  room. 
Many  a  sick  person,  too  weary  to  hold  a  book, 
could  from  time  to  time  look  to  it  and  find  words 
of  life;  and  the  busy  man,  who  has  no  time  to 
open  a  book  in  the  early  morning,  could  even 
whilst  dressing  see  words  which  would  linger  with 
him  all  through  the  day. ' ' 


The  late  sister  of  the  great  Spanish  statesman 
and  author,  Emilio  Castelar,  held  a  high  place  in 
her  brother's  affections,  and  played  no  small  part 
in  his  life.  Owing  to  a  disappointment  in  early 
youth,  Castelar  determined  never  to  marry,  and 
for  his  sake  his  sister  also  remained  single.  She 
presided  over  his  home  with  a  grace,  courtesy, 
and  dignity  that  made  her  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  But  she  possessed  higher  and  nobler 
qualities  than  these :  her  piety  was  fervent,  and 
her  charity  won  for  her  throughout  Spain  the  title 
of  "the  good  Conchita," 


O' Donovan  the  sculptor  has  been  selected  by 
the  executive  committee  of  St.  John's  College, 
Fordham,  to  execute  the  contemplated  statue  of 
Archbishop  Hughes.  It  will  be  of  heroic  size,  in 
bronze,  and  is  to  be  unveiled  on  Oct.  2, 1889.  The 
cost  will  be  $10,000,  which  sum  will  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  students  of  St. 
John's,  whether  graduates  or  not,  are  invited  to 
send  their  names  to  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  committee — Messrs.  Edward  J.  Slattery 
and  E.  C.  O'Brien.  The  taking  of  the  initiative 
in  this  admirable  work  is  worthy  of  the  faculty  of 
St.  John's,  which  has  always  been  characterized 
by  the  truest  and  highest  Catholic  tone. 


The  gold  medal  which  for  several  years  past  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  has  been  accustomed  to 
present  to  some  specially  deserving  lay  member 
of  the  Church  in  this  country  on  Laetare  Sunday, 
was  awarded  this  year  to  Mrs.  Anna  Hanson 
Dorsey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  "in  recognition  of 
her  meritorious  work  for  the  Catholic  public." 
What  this  service  is  the  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria"  need  not  be  told.  It  represents  nearly 
half  a  century  of  devoted  labor  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  literature,  which  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  among 
the  first  to  enter,  and  in  which  none  have  worked 
more  self-sacrificingly,  more  constantly,  with 
greater  credit  or  more  gratifying  results.  If  her 
earlier  books  are  thought  to  lack  sdVnewhat  the 
qualities  of  style  which  the  prevailing  literary  taste 
demands  in  works  of  fiction,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  she  wrote  at  a  time  when  it  was  more 
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important  to  produce  than  to  polish.  The  Laetare 
medal  is  a  valued  distinction,  and  thus  far  it  has 
been  bestowed  with  commendable  discrimination. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dorsey  one  feels  that  the 
awarders  have  honored  themselves  as  well  as  their 
candidate. 

Our  English  exchanges  recommend  to  the  pray- 
ers of  their  readers  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Ullathorne,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Church — reverenced  for 
his  saintly  life,  and  admired  for  his  great  intel- 
lectual gifts.  The  Western  Watchman  remarks: 
"  He  was  one  of  the  prelates  named  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman  when  Pius  IX.  restored  the  hierarchy 
in  England,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  burned 
in  effigy  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  brother 
bishops  by  the  bigots  of  England.  All  that  has 
changed  since.  Now  the  Tory  papers  have  only 
kind  words  for  the  dying  prelate." 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  published  an  admira- 
ble Pastoral  Letter  for  Lent.  Referring  to  the 
importance  of  almsgiving,  his  Lordship  says : 

"To  our  prayers  and  to  our  fasting  we  must  add 
the  giving  of  alms.  The  penance  for  sin  should  even 
be  proportionate  to  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  As  those 
who  have  many  sins  to  atone  for  are  under  a  heavier 
obligation  to  give  themselves  more  to  the  holy  exer- 
cise of  prayer  and  to  the  more  rigid  observar  ce  of 
the  law  of  fasting,  so  they  are  bound  to  be  more  liberal 
in  their  almsgiving,  to  strive  above  others  to  redeem 
'  their  sins  by  alms.  If,  moreover,  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  law  of  fasting,  they  must  remember  that  God's 
justice  must  be  satisfied.  If  they  are  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  dispensed  from  the  law  of  fasting, 
they  are  all  the  more  bound  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing to  their  penance  by  more  abundant  alms-deeds. 
We  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  suitable  objects  on 
whom  to  bestow  our  alms — for  '  the  poor  you  have 
always  with  you,' — but  from  time  to  time  certain 
charities  appear  to  claim  our  help  more  urgently." 

Two  meritorious  charities,  which  effect  a  very 
large  amount  of  good  in  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool, 
are  named  by  the  Bishop,  who  announces  that 
the  Lenten  alms  this  year  will  be  divided  between 
them. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Osouf,  Vicar- Apostolic  of 
Northern  Japan,  by  one  of  his  most  devoted  and 
zealous  co- laborers,  the  Rev.  Father  Teste vuide. 
It  speaks  of  a  project  that  must  appeal  to  the 
charity  of  Christians  everywhere — namely,  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  wherein  the  missionaries 
may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  poor  lepers.  The  condition 


of  lepers  in  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  life  of  the  missionary 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  These 
unfortunates,  abandoned  by  friends  and  relatives, 
are  in  a  most  pitiable  state  until  they  are  strength- 
ened and-encouraged  by  the  consolation  that  the 
light  of  faith  brings  them.  Father  Testevuide, 
like  another  Father  Damien,  has  specially  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  lepers  in  his  district ; 
but,  it  will  be  understood,  his  poverty  prevents 
him  from  doing  all  the  good  that  might  be  done. 
Unlike  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  Japanese  authorities,  despite  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  have  taken  no  steps  toward  the 
amelioration  of  the  stricken  natives,  who  do  all  in 
their  power  to  conceal  their  condition.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  if  Father  Testevuide  is 
materially  encouraged  in  his  work  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  faithful,  the  Japanese  Government  will 
be  stimulated  to  do  something  for  these  afflicted 
creatures.  And  therefore  he  appeals  to  all  Chris- 
tians who  desire  that  God's  knowledge  and  love 
may  be  further  diffused  among  their  fellow-men  to 
aid  him,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  noble  undertaking. 

The  Ypsilanti  Sentinel  states  that  the.  funeral  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Weikamp,  founder  and  head  of 
the  Indian  mission  at  Cross  Village,  Michigan, 
whose  death  is  of  recent  occurrence,  was  attended 
by  hundreds  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  converted 
to  Christianity  and  civilization.  The  mission  was 
founded  in  1855,  ^°<i  Father  Weikamp  has  been 
stationed  there  ever  since.  He  built  a  church, 
convent,  and  school-house,  and  the  village  takes 
its  name  from  the  cross  which  he  set  up  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  settlement.  It  was  known  priginally 
as  La  Croix. 


New  Publications. 


The  Life  of  St.  Ignatfus  of  Loyola.  By  Father 
Genelli,  S.J.  Translated  by  the  Rei'.  Thomas 
Meyrick,  S.  J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago : 
Benziger  Brothers.  1889. 

This  excellent  work,  a  translation  from  the 
German  through  the  French,  contains  a  fuller 
account  of  the  inner  life  of  St.  Ignatius  than  any 
other  biography  of  that  great  Saint  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  In  order  to  prove  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  that  the  present  Consti- 
tutions of  that  grand  Order  are  identically  the 
same  as  those  laid  down  by  St.  Ignatius — and 
have  not  been  modified,  as  some  allege,  by  his 
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successors,  but  that  his  children  reflect  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  spirit  which  guided  all  his 
actions, — Father  Genelli  has  endeavored  to  paint 
for  us  a  portrait  of  the  Saint  which  shall  be  exact 
to  the  minutest  detail,  and  give  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, not  so  much  of  the  mystical  part  of  his 
life  as  of  his  relations  with  friends  and  foes,  and 
the  innermost  feelings  of  his  heart,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  learned  from  his  letters.  With  the  main 
facts  of  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius  all  intelligent 
Catholics  are  familiar,  but  there  will  be  found  in 
this  volume  a  store  of  information — and  most 
interesting  information — with  regard  to  his  life 
and  life-work,  which  will  be  new,  we  think,  to 
most  readers.  The  difficulties  St.  Ignatius  had  to* 
contend  with  in  founding  his  Order;  the  opposi- 
tion he  encountered  from  quarters  from  which  he 
might  naturally  have  expected  assistance,  or  at 
least  encouragement;  the  false  accusations  made 
against  him,  and  the  patience  and  sweetness  of 
temper  with  which  he  met  them,  are  all  brought 
out  in  the  clearest  light.  The  "Exercises"  are 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter,  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  how  wonderfully  they  develop  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  admirably  the  means 
they  prescribe  for  the  purification  of  the  heart, 
the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
submission  of  the  will,  are  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end  of  man  both  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  book  is  the  number  of  letters  of  St.  Ignatius 
which  are  given;  they  form  most  edifying  read- 
ing, and  serve  to  bring  out  in  bolder  relief  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  subject  of  the 
memoir.  We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  book  which  combines  so  much 
interest  with  so  much  that  is  of  value  for  the 
spiritual  life. 

EucHARiSTic  Jewels  (for  Persons  Living  in  the 
World),  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  London:  Burns  & 
Oates.  New  York:  The. Catholic  Publication  So- 
ciety Co. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "Jewels  of  the  Mass"  is 
a  book  which  laymen  needed,  and  had  long  asked 
for  without  precisely  knowing  how  to  express 
their  exact  need.  The  compilers  and  translators 
of  works  of  devotion  seem  generally  to  forget 
that  the  books  most  consoling  and  refreshing  to 
those  in  religion  do  not  always  have  the  same 
qualities  to  people  in  the  world.  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald in  "The  Jewels  of  the  Mass" — which  we 
formerly  reviewed — and  in  "  Eucharistic  Jewels" 
has  fully  recognized  this  fact.  It  is  not  strange 
that  "The  Jewels  of  the  Mass"  is  in  the  third 


edition.  "  Eucharistic  Jewels ' '  will  probably  have 
an  equal  success.  There  is  no  devotion  which 
needs  to  be  cherished  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world 
more  than  that  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  It  is 
the  centre  of  all  our  joy  in  this  world ;  it  is  the 
perennial  spring  which  alone  can  keep  the  turbu- 
lent rapids  of  our  lives  clear  and  pure.  The  words 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  applies  to  the  Blessed 
Thomas  More  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  his 
own  work.  He  is  of  opinion  that  much  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  charm  was  due  to  "his  utter 
absence  of  affectation ;  he  was  so  simple,  straight- 
forward." And  this  may  be  repeated  of  "  Eucha- 
ristic Jewels."  It  is  written  in  good  English;  it 
appeals  to  us  as  the  words  of  a  priest  who  under- 
stands us  well  appeal  to  us.  It  has  no  foreign 
idioms  or  bursts  of  French  or  Italian  exaltation, 
which,  though  we  may  reverence  and  try  to  under- 
stand it,  seldom  excites  in  the  American  layman 
a  corresponding  fervor.  "Eucharistic  Jewels" 
is  just  what  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world 
needs  every  day.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  inside 
and  out. 

Obituary. 

"  Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Heb.,  xlli,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  John,  religious  of  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  of  the  Ck)od  Shepherd,  who  was  called  to  the 
reward  of  her  holy  life  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Lahey,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
in  Boston  on  the  12th  ult. 

Miss  Catherine  J.  Ward,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  1 8th  ult. 

Mrs.  Hanora  Lyons,  who  breathed  her  last  on  the 
loth  ult.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after  receiving  the 
holy  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Milo  J.  Burke,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  died  at 
sea  on  the  i  ith  of  January. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Crowley,  who  piously  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Daly,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  12th  of  February.  And  Mrs.  Catherine 
Maguire,  deceased  in  the  same  place  on  the  i  jth  of 
February.  She  died  in  the  church,  on  her  knees,  while 
piously  attending  a  Requiem  Mass  for  the  soul  of  a 
beloved  sister. 

Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mary  Burns,  of  Taunton, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Wilham  Kelly,  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  Mrs. 
Anna  Donovan,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Letitia  J.  Fegan, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rooney,  What 
Cheer,  Iowa. 

May  their  souls  andjthe  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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RAHTMENt 


Four- Years  Old  to  One-Day  Old. 


1  KNOW  you  will  miss  the  angels — 
}    Though  we,  too,  have  our  plays> — 
I  know  you  will  long  for  heaven 

When  come  the  winter  days; 
But,  though.  Baby,  I'm  not  an  angel, 

But  only  a  little  child, 
I  shall  try,  O  sweet  little  sister, 

To  be  always  kind  and  mild. 

I  hope  you  will  get  to  like  me, 

Though  I  haven't  any  wings. 
I  can't  make  any  music 

Like  that  an  angel  sings ; 
But  if  a  drum  will  sometimes  please  you, 

Johnny  has  one  in  the  house, 
And  Dick  has  a  singing  parrot, 

And  I  have  a  squeaking  mouse. 

We  know  you've  just  come  from  the  angels — 

You  only  came  last  night, — 
But  we  hope  you'll  like  what  we  give  you, 

O  little  girl  dressed  in  white ! 
And  if  you'll  only  tell  us 

How  the  angels  play  all  day, 
We'll  do  our  best  to  be  like  them. 

So  you'll  not  want  to  go  away. 


Happy-Go-Lucky.  * 


BY   MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 
I. 

"Well,  that  beats  all  I  ever  heard  tell  of! 
A  young  lady,  you  say, — one  of  them  kind 
that  looks  just  as  fresh  and  fine  as  the  bunches 
of  posies  that  Tom  Dubbs  sells  on  the  comer  ? 
Don't  ye  think  she's  a  little  onsettled  in  her 
mind,  Dave?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  she  has  rigged  up  the  big 
front  room  in  the  basement  of  her  father's 
house,  made  a  jolly  parlor  of  it,  and  invited 
all  of  us  ragged  chaps  to  spend  the  evenin' 

♦  A  true  story. 


with  her?  Not  a  speck,  though  she  is  kinder 
queer — eccentric,  I  heard  the  lady  who  lives 
next  door  say  this  morning,  with  a  toss  of 
her  frizzled  and  feathered  head.  lit  centric  f  I 
'xpect  it's  the  fashion  to  be  that,  Lucky," 
concluded  Dave,  with  a  scornful  chuckle,  as 
he  nonchalantly  leaned,  a  shabby  little  figure, 
again.st  the  brown  stone  paling  of  an  elegant 
and  brilliantly  lighted  Fifth  Avenue  dwelling, 
and  contemplated,  with  the  cynical  air  of  a 
philosopher,  the  throng  of  guests  passing 
through  the  spacious  doorway. 

The  hostess  had  issued  cards  for  a  grand 
fancy  ball  for  that  evening,  and  the  festivities 
were  about  to  begin.  A  group  of  gamins 
had  gathered  around  the  entrance  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  revellers.  Presently  a  police- 
man would  come  along  and  order  them  all  to 
"  move  on  " ;  then  they  would  scamper  down  a 
side  street,  to  reappear  later  in  quarters  quite 
the  reverse  of  aristocratic.  Dave  and  his  chum, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  area,  felt  comparatively- 
free  from  disturbance. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  rapidly  up 
with  a  special  clatter  and  display.  The  coach- 
man reined  in  his  horses  so  suddenly  that 
they  were  drawn  back  on  their  haunches ;  he 
swung  himself  from  the  box,  threw  open  the 
door  with  a  flourish,  and  out  stepped  a  minc- 
ing exquisite,  the  very  latest  thing  in  dudes, 
arrayed  in  a  most  elaborate  costume  of  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold. 

"Je-hos-o-phat!"  exclaimed  Lucky  aloud, 
aghast  at  such  magnificence. 

The  glittering  fop  looked  around  in  annoy- 
ance. Discerning  the  two  grinning  urchins, 
he  cried  testily,  as  he  drew  his  ermine  mantle 
closely  about  him,  lest  he  should  be  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  the  lower  orders  of 
society : 

"N-o! — n-no  !  not  Jehoshaphat!  Louis 
Quatorze,  Louis  Quatorze,  I  say!" 

"  Hie !  Loo-y-Taws,  Loo-y-Taws ! "  shouted 
the  boys,  derisively,  not  in  the  least  knowing 
who  that  personage  might  be. 

And,  thus  announced,  the  young  dandy 
passed  on.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  ebul- 
lition, the  "cop"  appeared,  and  the  motley 
crowd  dispersed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"You  bet.  Lucky,  the  young  lady's  fad  is 
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not  bad  for  us ! "  said  Dave,  returning  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  when  they  came  to 
their  next  halting  place,  while  his  companion, 
with  the  air  of  a  club-man,  puffed  away  at 
the  stump  of  a  cigar — a  bit  of  treasure-trove. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  go,  but  my  dress  suit  isn't 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  ye  see,"  explained 
Lucky,  glancing  critically  at  his  tattered 
jacket  and  trousers. 

"Oh,  ye'd  better!  The  room  is  splendid 
and  warm,  has  lots  of  light,  and  plenty  of 
chairs  and  small  tables.  The  furniture  is  not 
done  up  in  satin  exactly,  like  down  yonder; 
good  hard  pine,  that's  all.  Ye'd  rather  have  it 
neat  than  gaudy,  wouldn't  ye?"  asked  Dave. 

"That's  my  taste,"  answered  Lucky. 

"And  games  and  papers,  and — jingo,  ye'll 
hardly  believe  it — but  a  bo7iy-fidy  piano !  Miss 
Annie  laughs  at  it,  and  says  it's  pretty  well 
used  up ;  her  father  calls  it  an  old  tin  pan.  But 
the  fellahs  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  if  it 
was  a  whole  brass  band." 

"H'm!  'praps  I  wiU  look  in  sometime," 
replied  his  friend,  who  had  an  ear  for  music, 
and  was  a  proficient  performer  upon  the 
Jew's-harp  and  accordion. 

"  There's  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches,"  added 
Dave,  briefly. 

There  was  no  need  to  expatiate  upon  that 
point:  it  spoke  for  itself  Lucky's  mouth  began 
to  water.  "Let's  start  now?"  he  suggested. 

"Oh-ho!  ye  can't.  This  isn't  the  night.  It's 
only  three  times  a  week.  But  to-morrow,  if 
ye're  on  hand  at  the  Rookery  Crossing  at 
half-past  seven,  we'll  go  up  to  Miss  Evans' 
together,"  answered  Dave.  "I  say.  Lucky," 
he  called,  with  some  embarrassment,  as  the 
latter  turned  away.  "Ye'll  have  to  fix  up 
some,  though.  They're  kinder  tony,  ye  know. 
Clean  hands  and  face, — that's  the  rule." 

"Pshaw!  too  much  bother! "  replied  Lucky, 
in  a  discouraged  tone.  "Afraid  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  'Tain't  so  hard  after  ye're  used  to  it,  and 
we've  got  to  put  up  with  something,"  said 
Dave  sympathetically,  anxious  that  his  com- 
rade should  not  throw  aside  the  benefits 
offered  to  him  even  for  this  grave  objection. 

"Well,  I'll  see.  I'll  be  at  the  Crossing 
anyhow,"  consented  Lucky;  and,  whistling 
cheerily,  he  ran  down  the  dark  alley,  in  the 


depths  of  which  was,  what  his  associates 
thought  him  fortunate  in  being  able  to  call, 
his  home. 

II. 

The  next  evening  the  two  boys  made  their 

way  to  the  hospitable  house  on Street, 

where,  strange  as  they  felt  it  to  be,  they  knew 
they  were  sure  of  a  generous  welcome.  They 
were  wonderfully  "  spruced  up,"  as  Dave  ex- 
pressed it,  casting  an  approving  glance  at 
Lucky.  The  latter  caught  the  look,  and  his 
face  glowed  with  satisfaction. 

"What  a  pair  of  begrimed  little  fellows!" 
thought  the  young  lady  who  received  them 
(so  different  is  the  opinion  we  have  of  our- 
selves from  that  which  others  form  of  us). 
Yet  Miss  Evans'  manner  did  not  betray  her 
impression.  She  only  nodded  and  smiled  at 
Dave,  who  made  his  way  through  the  group 
of  vagrants  that  surrounded  her. 

"I've  brought  a  friend,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
growing  suddenly  warm  and  uncomfortable, 
and  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,  Dave,"  she  answered, 
cordially. 

Lucky  thought  she  had  the  gladdest,  gayest 
voice  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  Come  and  sit  here,"  she  said,  turning 
round  a  chair  and  giving  the  newcomer  a  place 
beside  her.  "And  what  is  your  name?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  steadily  with  a  pair  of 
bright,  kind,  brown  eyes. 

"  Happy-go-Lucky." 

"  Well,  that  is  an  odd  name,"  she  declared, 
laughing.  "  Haven't  you  any  other  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
something  entirely  unfamiliar.  "Guess  it's 
Ben,"  he  ventured  at  last — "  Ben — Saunders." 

"Where  are  your  father  and  mother?" 

"  Dead,"  he  mumbled,  stoically. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  In  Lanigan's  attic," 

Annie  sighed.  It  seemed  useless  to  attempt 
to  obtain  any  further  information. 

"  Why  do  they  call  you  Happy-go-Lucky?  " 
she  continued,  amused  in  spite  of  herself 

"Because — because — "  he  faltered,  then 
grew  crimson,  and  gazed  shamefacedly  at  the      j 
gaping  toes  of  his  worn- out  shoes.  ^ 

"  Never  mind.  I  suppose  it  is  because  ycu 
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are  always  fortunate,  is  it  not?"   said  Miss 
Evans  carelessly,  dismissing  the  subject. 

Lucky  assented. 

"Appearances  are  certainly  deceitful,"  she 
reflected.  And,  after  speaking  to  him  a  while 
longer,  she  began  to  talk  to  some  one  else. 

The  evening  passed  only  too  quickly.  To 
Lucky  it  was  the  pleasantest  he  had  ever 
spent.  There  were  about  twenty  boys  present. 
Many  of  them  played  games  at  the  little 
tables,  others  thrummed  on  the  piano  or  sang 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  The  coffee  and 
sandwiches  were  an  important  feature  of  the 
entertainment,  to  which  the  guests  did  full 
justice.  From  the  noise  and  confusion  the 
place  seemed  a  very  bedlam ;  yet  amid  the 
din  the  young  lady  moved  about  serenely, 
chatting  now  with  one  little  fellow,  now  with 
another;  by  her  amazing  confidence  in  them, 
and  the  passive  force  of  her  gentleness,  hold- 
ing these  turbulent  spirits  in  perfect  control. 

Annie  Evans  had  been  baptized  a  Catholic, 
but  her  father — a  widower  and  an  easy  going, 
good-natured  man — did  not  belong  to  any 
church.  He  had  always  intended  to  do  right 
by  his  motherless  little  one,  but  his  wife  died 
too  suddenly  to  remind  him  that  the  child 
was  to  be  educated  in  her  own  faith.  The 
beautiful  girl  whom  Mr.  Evans  married  had 
been  quite  alone  in  the  world;  therefore  it 
was  to  the  care  of  her  father's  relatives  that 
Annie  was  committed,  and  she  grew  up  with- 
out any  definite  religious  influences,  beyond 
a  {^^  impressions  of  childhood  imparted  by 
a  faithful  Irish  nurse.  Was  it  the  grace  of 
Baptism — that  wonderful  grace  to  which  is 
due  so  much  of  what  the  world  calls  philan- 
thropy and  natural  goodness — that  led  her 
now  to  build  i>etter  than  she  knew? 

Annie  liked  society.  She  was  petted,  ad- 
mired and  spoiled  by  the  fashionable  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  and  she  entered  into  the 
gayeties  of  the  hour  with  a  girl's  natural  en- 
joyment of  pleasure.  Yet  she  was  not  con- 
tented. She  wanted,  she  declared  laughingly, 
"an  object  in  life."  At  this  friends  shrugged 
their  shoulders;  but  Mr.  Evans,  who  idolized 
his  daughter,  and  was  accustomed  to  humor 
every  whim,  said :  "  If  you  must  have  a  hobby, 
Annie,  go  ahead ;  I  reckon  I  can  afford  it." — 


"Then,  papa,"  admitted  the  girl,  "I  want — 
oh!  I  want  to  fit  up  the  unu.sed  room  down 
stairs,  and  have  some  of  the  street  gamins 
here  in  the  evenings.  They  have  no  friends. 
I  want  to  help  them — to  do  them  good." — 
Mr.  Evaris  gave  a  prolonged  whistle.  "  Is  not 
that  too  Quixotic?"  queried  he.  "Still,  go 
on,  my  dear,"  he  added,  seeing  her  look  of 
disappointment.  "  I  am  here  to  protect  you 
from  imposition  as  much  as  possible."  And 
so  Annie's  "  receptions  to  ragamuffins,"  as 
her  father  playfully  called  them,  began. 

III. 

"  I  tell  ye,  Dave,  guess  Miss  Evans  don't 
exactly  know  what  kind  o' fellahs  we  are," 
said  Lucky  that  night,  as  they  went  out  into 
the  darkness, 

"  No,"  replied  Dave,  indifferently.  "  I  'xpect 
she  thinks  we're  of  the  'poor  but  honest' 
sort." 

"By  Jove,  but  didn't  I  feel  cheap  when 
she  asked  me  why  I  was  called  Happy- go- 
Lucky?"  volunteered  his  companion,  confi- 
dentially. 

Dave  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw.  "  Wouldn't 
she  open  those  pretty  eyes  of  hers,"  he  cried, 
"if  she  knew  it  was  because  ye  always  have 
such  grand  good  luck  in  filching  small  things 
from  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry? — that  it  makes 
no  odds  how  bad  a  scrape  ye  get  into,  ye 
manage  to  wriggle  out  o'  the  way  o'  the  cop  ?  " 

Lucky  was  surprised  to  find  himself  uneasy 
about  the  matter.  "  It  won't  do,"  he  said  at 
length,  unexpectedly  illustrating  the  old  adage 
that  there  may  be  honor  even  among' thieves. 
"We  can't  go  there  if  we  keep  on  this  way. 
Well  have  to  take  up  another  profession." 

"What?— I'd  like  to  know?"  asked  Dave, 
incredulously. 

"  Oh,  selling  papers,  or  blacking  boots,  or 
something,"  answered  Lucky,  with  decision. 

"There's  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
that,"  returned  Dave,  lazily.  "  Like  as  not 
Miss  Evans  '11  drop  the  whole  thing  before 
long.  Such  people  always  do.  Better  see  if  it's 
going  to  last  before  ye  get  so  awful  pertic'lar 
'bout  not  cheatin'  her." 

Lucky  made  no  reply  to  this  scrap  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  two  trudged  along 
in  silence.  But,  despite  his  canny  counsel,  the 
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occurrences  of  the  evening  had  touched  a 
chord  in  Dave's  rough  nature  also ;  and  now 
he  mentally  concluded  that  if  Miss  Evans' 
goodness  lasted,  he  would  go  into  partnership 
with  Lucky  in  some  such  paying  business  as 
the  latter  had  suggested,  and  try  to  make  a 
living  in  a  more  respectable  manner. 

Miss  Evans  assuredly  did  not  know  many 
things  about  her  boys ;  and  her  father,  amused 
to  find  her  so  unsophisticated,  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  enlighten  her.  She  had  no  idea, 
for  instance — nor  indeed  had  Mr.  Evans, — 
that  some  of  them  left  her  warm,  bright  rooms 
to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in 
secluded  doorways,  or  in  empty  packing  cases 
or  barrels  in  the  rear  of  warehouses  or  along 
the  wharves. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  a  certain  sturdy  spirit 
of  independence  that  the  boys  told  her  noth- 
ing of  all  this;  perhaps  because  they  felt  that 
the  fewer  questions  asked,  the  better  'twas  for 
them.  Annie  believed  in  them.  She  seemed 
to  ignore  their  faults,  and  to  take  them  at 
their  best.  They  joked  among  themselves  at 
her  simplicity.  Yet  she  did  not  realize  that, 
but  for  the  novel  fascination  which  it  had  for 
them,  they  would  have  been  capable  even  of 
purloining  her  bangles,  rings,  or  gewgaws, 
which  she  took  off  and  carelessly  handed  to 
them  to  examine  whenever  they  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  By  degrees,  however,  she 
learned  in  a  general  way,  and  once  or  twice 
from  personal  experience,  that  her  question- 
able proteges  were  given  to  pilfering,  to  all 
the  petty  vices ;  that  some  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  hardened  little  criminals. 

Lucky  soon  became  Miss  Evans'  favorite, 
though  she  endeavored  to  conceal  her  prefer- 
ence, and  to  treat  hiai  in  all  things  as  she  did 
the  others.  When  his  face  was  clean — which 
happened  rarely — he  was  a  handsome  boy, 
with  a  guileless,  angelic  expression;  but  any 
ideals  which  Annie  cherished  upon  this  score 
were  soon  shattered,  for  he  speedily  revealed 
himself  the  most  audacious  little  rascal  of 
them  all.  None  tried  her  patience  or  saddened 
her  so  often.  After  she  had  caught  him  in 
various  peccadilloes,  and  rescued  him  several 
times  from  the  police  court,  she  was  inclined 
to  give  him  up  as  a  hopeless  case. 


And  yet  she  felt  there  was  some  good  in 
the  boy.  His  conscience  had  an  odd  way  of 
awakening  unexpectedly.  Sometimes  when 
she  took  him  to  task  he  would  say,  contritely : 
"Indeed  I'll  try  to  be  better.  Ye  see,  Miss 
Annie,  if  I  had  any  one  to  talk  to  me  as  you 
do  I'd  never  have  got  so  bad."  Then,  forced 
to  admit  the  probability  of  what  he  said,  she 
would  forgive  him.  Once  when  she  chanced 
to  glance  at  his  grimy  little  hand,  which  she 
had  taken  in  her  soft  white  one,  she  said,  re- 
proachfully :  "  So  small,  yet  so  black.  Lucky ! " 
Whereupon  he  snatched  it  away  and  hid  it 
behind  his  back,  showing  that  he  had  taken 
a  deeper  meaning  from  the  speech  than  she 
intended.  On  another  occasion,  when  she 
concluded  an  appeal  with,  "  God  loves  you. 
Lucky,  and  wants  you  to  be  good,"  turning 
abruptly  to  look  at  him,  she  surprised  an 
expression  of  intense  astonishment  upon  his 
usually  merry,  roguish  face,  as  if  the  words 
conveyed  a  revelation.  The  circumstance  set 
Annie  thinking  too. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number) 


A  Raft  In   Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  E6AN. 

XXI, — The  Gunpowder. 

Jeffreys  and  the  young  people  became 
better  friends  every  day.  Mr.  Richards,  whose 
recovery  was  very  slow,  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  reading  "  The  Following  of  Christ" 

Jeffreys  told  Jimmy  a  great  many  things 
about  himself  He  spoke  of  his  hardships 
when  a  boy  in  Maine.  He  told  him  that  he 
had  gone  to  New  York  on  board  a  schooner, 
and  had  shipped  again  from  that  city;  and 
he  said  that  he  hoped  no  friend  of  his  would 
ever  go  to  sea.  "  That  little  fellow  Tom  likes 
to  listen  to  sea  yams.  He  is  never  tired  of 
them.  You  just  disgust  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Don't  let  him  read  dime  novels,  or  he'll 
be  ruined  before  he  is  able  to  reason  like  a 
man.  It  was  dime  novels  that  sent  me  to  sea. 
It  means  hard  work,  hard  knocks,  and  bad 
language." 
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After  a  time  Jeffreys  confided  to  Jimmy  that 
he  did  not  like  priests  or  Catholics.  Jimmy 
laughed.  It  seemed  so  queer.  Elise  came  up 
to  the  parsley  plot  just  then,  and  asked  what 
they  were  talking  about.  Jimmy  made  no  an- 
swer. Jeffreys  turned  around  and  said  sharply 
that  he  disliked  priests  and  Catholics,  and 
that  he  wasn't  ashamed  of  it. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be,"  answered  EHse, 
whom  prosperity  was  beginning  to  enliven  a 
little. 

"Why  ought  I  to  be?"  demanded  the  old 
sailor. 

"  Because  you  are  ignorant  and  bigoted," 
exclaimed  Elise,  her  color  rising.  "  Because 
you  are  without  sense  enough  to  understand 
anything.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
low  people  who  are  Catholics;  but  if  you 
ever  come  to  Thomydale  you  will  see  that 
there  are  many  Catholics  there,  like  ourselves 
and  the  MacCarthys,  who  are  quite  in  society." 

"And  how  about  Jimmy  here?"  asked 
Jeffreys,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Elise  assumed  one  of  her  old  airs.  It  was 
so  "queenly"  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  been 
doing  good  work  all  the  morning  among  the 
red  spiders  in  a  plot  near  by,  was,  as  she 
would  have  expressed  it,  "transfixed  with 
admiration" 

Elizabeth  joined  the  group. 

Elise  turned  to  her.  "  Mr.  Jeffreys,"  she  said, 
"is  finding  fault  with  us  Catholics,  I  have 
been  telling  him  that  he  has  a  very  wrong 
idea  of  us.  He  seems  to  think  that  we  are  all 
low  and  entirely  without  social  position — " 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  'social  posi- 
tion,' "  interrupted  Jeffreys,  taking  off"  his  cap 
and  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  large  red  silk 
handkerchief;-  for  he  began  to  feel  embar- 
rassed, and  wished  he  had  held  his  tongue; 
"but  I  think  Jimmy  Brogan's  the  best  of  you, 
for  all  that." 

"  Jimmy's  very  well,"  said  EHse,  forgetting 
her  good  resolutions.  "  Of  course  we  associate 
with  him  on  equal  terms  here,  but  in  Thorny- 
dale  it  is  different.  Jimmy's  only  a  milk-boy 
there." 

Elizabeth  began  to  cry.  Dick  shook  his  fist 
behind  Elise's  back.  Jimmy  wished  something 
would  happen. 


"  Give  me  Jimmy ! "  said  Jeffreys.  "  There's 
no  Bloody  Mary  about  him!'' 

Elise  lost  her  temper  entirely.  "And  no 
Henry  VIII.  about  me  I"'  she  cried.  ''We 
didn't  murder  priests  and  nuns ! " 

"  It's  a  lie ! "  returned  Jeffreys,  mopping  his 
forehead.  His  history  was  a  little  hazj-;  he, 
however,  had  some  remembrance  of  Bibje 
history.  "  Who  murdered  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes ?  "  he  demanded,  triumphantly. 

"Martin  Luther!"  responded  Tom,  who 
had  been  listening,  and  who  could  not  resist 
joining  the  fray. 

Jeffreys  grew  redder  in  the  face.  Elise  faced 
him,  ready  to  continue  the  battie,  waving  Tom 
away  with  one  hand.  They  were  both  thor- 
oughly excited. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  history,  but  I 
do  know  that — that — well,  I  won't  say,  just 
because  Jimmy  Brogan's  a  Catholic.  But  as 
for  you,  Miss  Thorndyke,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  quarrel  with  an  old  man  like  me. 
If  I  had  the  education  you  pretend  to  have, 
I  shouldn't  talk  like  you.  Your  priests  can't 
be  what  some  of  your  people  say  they  are,  if 
you  are  the  best  Christian  they  make." 

Elise  was  abashed  by  this.  She  walked  away 
silently.  She  knew  she  had  been  harsh  with 
the  old  man.  What  would  Father  Reardon 
have  told  her?  To  be  gentle;  to  be  meek; 
not  to  return  accusation  for  accusation.  She 
walked  over  to  Mr.  Richards.  He  was  asleep 
under  an  improvised  umbrella  made  of  sail- 
cloth. His  book  had  fallen  from  his  hand.  EHse 
picked  it  up ;  turning  the  pages  nervouMy,  she 
saw  these  passages : 

"  It  is  oftentimes  a  small  thing  that  casts 
me  down  and  troubles  me. 

"  I  make  a  resolution  to  behave  myself 
valiantly,  but  when  a  small  temptation  comes 
I  am  brought  into  great  straits." 

Elise  closed  the  book.  She  asked  herself 
why  it  was  that  Jimmy  Brogan  seemed  to 
be  such  a  favorite.  Even  her  own  brother 
preferred  his  society  to  hers.  He  had  been 
"  nobody  "  in  her  set  at  Thomydale,  but  at  sea 
he  was  "  everybody."  Why?  Because  he  was 
kind  and  honest  and  good;  because  he  made 
Father  Reardon's  instructions  his  rule  of  life; 
because  he  did  everything  he  could  for  others. 
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not  thinking  of  himself.  And  here  she,  Elise 
Thomdyke,  with  all  her  aptness  in  contro- 
versy, had  been  made  a  reproach  on  the  cause 
she  was  defending,  because — and  she  admitted 
it — she  had  given  way  to  pride  and  ill-temper. 

"Jimmy,"  said  Jeffreys,  looking  after  Elise, 
*'I  never  hated  Catholics  so  much  as  I  do 
now." 

Jimmy  went  on  with  his  work.  He  could 
see  that  Elise  had  done  much  mischief.  But 
he  saw  no  means  of  remedying  it. 

Jeffreys  was  gruff  all  the  afternoon.  He  sat 
on  a  rock  and  watched  the  boys  work.  He 
grumbled  about  the  rheumatism,  and  made 
them  wheel  ten  or  eleven  barrels  from  one 
cave  to  another  when  they  were  almost  too 
tired  to  stand;  for  the  task  of  looking  care 
fully  after  each  plant  was  not  an  easy  one. 

"  Handle  those  barrels  carefully,"  he  said, 
crossly ;  "  there  is  gunpowder  in  them." 

You  may  imagine  how  well  Jimmy  and 
Dick  obeyed  this  injunction. 

Tired  as  they  were,  the  boys  said  the  Rosary 
before  they  went  to  bed. 

"  Stop  that  gibberish ! "  Jeffreys  yelled — he 
had  turned  into  his  couch. 

The  boys  went  on  in  a  lower  tone. 

This  did  not  satisfy  Jeffreys.  He  called  out 
again :  "Ain't  you  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed? 
Jump  in  there,  and  stop  your  nonsense ! " 

"We'll  jump  out  and  find  a  place  some- 
where else,  if  you  keep  on,"  said  Dick. 

"  We  are  saying  our  prayers,"  added  Jimmy. 
"We've  worked  hard  enough  for  you  to-day 
to  have  earned  that  privilege,  at  least " 

Jeffreys  said  no  more.  He  watched  the 
young  people  He  was  impressed  by  their 
observance  of  their  religious  duties,  though  he 
grumbled.  Every  Sunday  morning  Dick  read 
the  Prayers  for  Mass  aloud.  Jeffreys  stood 
aloof,  outwardly  contemptuous,  but  inwardly 
admiring.  He  was  almost  conquered  one  day 
when  Elise  came  to  him  and  begged  his 
pardon. 

"  If  I  had  followed  Father  Reardon's  instruc- 
tions— he's  our  priest,  you  know,-^— I  should 
not  have  behaved  so  disrespectfully  and  hate- 
fully to  you  the  other  day.  You  mustn't  think 
that  our  priests  teach  us  anything  that  is  not 
good." 


Jeffreys  grunted,  but  he  gave  Elise  the  first 
ripe  tomato  of  the  season. 

Jeffreys  continued  to  watch  them  all.  One 
Sunday,  a  few  days  before  a  steamer  was  ex- 
pected, he  asked  Jimmy  to  take  a  walk.  This 
meant  that  Jimmy  should  support  him  as  he 
hobbled  along. 

"  I  take  back  what  I  said  about  your  relig- 
ion," he  began.  "  I  don't  care  anything  about 
history,  or  whether  Bloody  Mary  murdered 
Moses  or  not;  but  I  can  see  that  you  are  good 
children,  and  I  can  see,  too,  that  your  religion 
keeps  you  straight  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
with  other  people,  but  if  I  have  to  choose  be- 
tween an  old  duffer  like  Martin  Luther  whom 
I  didn't  know,  and  a  good  Catholic  like  you 
whom  I  do,  I  choose  the  man  I  know.  If 
Martin  said  a  Church  was  bad  that  makes 
young  people  good,  then  Martin  lied, — that's 
all!  An  ounce  of  good  eximple  is  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  of  argument.  When  I  see  a 
Christian  a-lying  and  a-s  wearing  and  a-raising 
rows,  I  don't  feel  much  inclined  to  let  him 
talk  me  down, — that's  all ! " 

This  was  very  pleasant  and  unexpected  to 
Jimmy.  He  began  at  once  to  explain  Cath- 
olic belief  to  Jeffreys,  who  listened  with  great 
interest. 

After  a  while  Jeffreys  interrupted  his  in- 
structor. "Look  here,  boy,"  he  said;  "I  want 
to  tell  you  a  secret.  I  know  where  one  of 
Mr.  Drew's  rafts  is." 

Jimmy  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  There  was  an  awful  storm  one 
night,  and  the  water  rose  so  high  that  the 
raft  was  thrown  clear  over  the  rocks  on  the 
east  side,  into  the  quiet  water.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  now:  How  to  get  it  out  again.  If  a 
steamer  comes  the  raft  will  probably  be 
broken  up.  If  you  can  find  any  way  of  getting 
it  out,  it's  yours;  you  can  claim  Mr,  Drew's 
reward.  Now  that  I  know  more  about  Cath- 
olics, I  am  not  afraid  of  playing  into  the  devil's 
hands  by  making  you  rich.  But  as  the  raft 
is  inside  a  wall  of  rock,  I  don't  see  what  good 
it  can  do  you." 

Jimmy's  eyes  sparkled.  He  thought  a  mo- 
ment and  then  asked :  "  Didn't  you  say  there 
was  gunpowder  in  those  kegs?" 
(to  be  continued.) 
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At  the  Foot  of  the  Cross. 


T  F  thou  wouldst  cast  on  mine 
J   Some  love  from  heart  of  thine, 

Mother  of  God, 
I,  sinful,  kneeling  here. 
No  mortal  thing  would  fear; 
Close  to  His  Heart  I'd  keep; 
Loving,  His  wounds  I'd  weep; 
Then  no  distracted  sigh !  — 
Only  to  weep  and— die. 

Called  unto  Him ! 

Let  thy  eyes  look  on  mine, 
That  I  may  look  on  thine, 

Mother  of  God; 
And  thy  great  loving  know, 
Share  in  thy  piercing  woe, 
Sink  in  a  tender  swoon 
Under  the  wan,  sad  moon 
Of  that  dread  night  of  nights, 
When  all  the  clustering  lights 

Dimmed  with  His  eyes! 

One  word  from  lips  of  thine, — 
One  word  to  heart  of  mine. 

Mother  of  God ! 
Thou  didst  not  die,  but  live; 
I  ?  Must  I  life,  then,  give, 
Not  death,  to  Christ,  my  God? 
Not  swoon  upon  the  sod ; 
Not  die,  but  work  and  pray, 
Till  He  the  word  shall  say — 
"Pass  into  life"? 

Mother,  the  question  mine ; 
Mother,  the  answer  thine, — 

Mother  of  God ! 
Thy  life  has  left  no  doubt 


(Yet  was  it  life  without 
Him,  thy  belovdd  Son, — 
Him,  thy  adored  One, — 
Him,  of  thy  heart  the  core?) — 
Thou  didst  but  wait  the  more, 
Nor  suffer  less. 

No  other  question  mine ; 
Thy  life  is  answer  thine, 

Mother  of  God ! 
Oh,  I  will  live,  like  thee, — 
Offer  my  life  that  He 
May  make  it  His  and  thine, — 
Fill  it  with  love  divine. 
So  that  I  may  desire 
More  thorns  and  never  tire, 

But  suffer  more ! 


The  Cure  of  Ars. 


BY    KATHLEEN    O    MEARA. 


(Conclusion.) 
HEN  the  day  broke,  and  the  hour 
came  at  which  the  Cure  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  his  Mass,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  rise;  he  was  in  great  pain.  "You 
are  suffering?"  said  his  vicar.  The  servant 
of  God  made  a  slight  movement  with  his 
head  full  of  resigned  assent. — "We  are  in 
hopes  St.  Philomena  will  obtain  your  cure," 
said  one  who  was  present;  "we  are  going  to 
invoke  her  with  all  our  migh 
obtain  your  recovery  as  she 
ago."—"  Oh,  St.  Philomen 
now!"  was  the  smiling  res 
words  were  repeated  to  tW 
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below,  it  was  as  if  all  who  heard  them  had 
been  stricken  in  their  dearest  affections.  The 
grief  of  the  people  was  indescribable. 

Oh,  when  we  complain  of  the  little  love 
there  is  in  the  world  we  say  what  is  not  true! 
It  is  not  the  will  or  the  power  to  love  that  is 
wanting  amrngst  men:  it  is  the  rarity  of  any 
subject  capable  of  kindling  it.  The  coldest  and 
worst  of  us  are  ready  enough  to  love  when 
we  find  a  fellow-creature  worthy  of  love,  and 
none  are  so  worthy  of  it  as  the  saints ;  for  they 
most  resemble  God.  the  centre,  the  source,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  love — Love  itself 
The  world,  for  all  its  coldness  and  sinfulness, 
is  quick  to  recognize  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
to  worship  it,  to  love  it.  The  wicked  ones  may 
gaze  on  it  from  afar;  they  may  be  afraid  to 
draw  near  lest  it  should  conquer  them  utterly, 
and  compel  them  to  the  only  tribute  of  love 
it  can  accept — imitation;  but  they  can  not  see 
it  even  in  the  distance  without  falling  under 
its  divine  spell.  Yes,  the  saints  have  been 
loved  in  this  world  as  no  other  class  of  men 
have  been  loved.  They,  more  than  all  others, 
have  been  permitted  a  foretaste  of  heaven  by 
realizing  here  below  the  truth  of  that  blessed 
mystery,  God  is  Love. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  sur- 
prise to  the  humility  of  the  Cure  of  Ars  if  he 
could  have  witnessed  the  overwhelming  and 
universal  grief  of  his  flock  during  those  days 
that  he  lay  dying.  It  would  have  touched 
his  tender,  affectionate  hear:  to  see  how  they 
loved  him — for  their  grief  was,  in  truth,  the 
measure  of  their  love;  but  above  all  it  would 
have  gladdened  his  apostolic  heart  to  see  the 
manifestation  of  their  piety  and  faith  that  it 
drew  forth;  for  they  prayed  without  ceasing, 
day  and  night;  they  made  vows  to  all  the 
saints  in  heaven ;  they  besieged  the  blessed 
souls  in  purgatory;  they  sent  messengers  in 
haste  to  distant  shrines,  to  monasteries  and 
convents ;  they  gave  alms,  and  were  lavish  in 
promises  of  alms  and  penances  and  pilgrim- 
ages. But  the  miracle  was  not  to  be  granted: 
the  confessor's  crown  was  ready. 

Ori- Tuesday,  evening  M.  Vianney  asked  for 
the  last  Sacraments.  It  so  happened  that  a 
great  number  of  priests  and  religious  from  dis 
tant  dioceses  were  at  Ars  just  then,  and  their 


presence  gave  an  additional  solemnity  to  the 
august  rite,  at  which  the  entire  parish  assisted ; 
for  the  church,  the  court,  the  wide  square 
outside  the  presbytery,  were  crowded  with 
the  people,  kneeling  in  fervent  prayer,  from 
the  time  the  bell  began  to  toll,  announcing  the 
farewell  visit  of  Jesus  to  His  servant  Just  as 
He  entered  the  room,  one  who  was  dear  to 
the  dying  man  came  close  to  him.  and  with 
clasped  hands  implored  him  to  ask  Our  Lord 
to  .spare  him  yet  awhile.  The  Cure  turned 
his  luminous  eyes  on  the  suppliant,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word  made  him  understand 
that  it  could  not  be.  Tears  trickled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
divine  Host  and  received  It  into  his  heart.  He 
said  nothing;  he  uttered  no  edifying  words; 
he  was  in  death,  as  he  had  been  through  life, 
childlike  in  his  simplicity. 

A  deep  silence  followed.  The  crowd  even 
outside  hushed  every  sound  lest  it  should  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  that  holy  death  chamber. 
But  they  expected  a  sign  from  the  dying 
saint.  The  people  had  gone  on  hoping  for  a 
miracle  to  the  last;  and  when  this  seemed 
inexorably  denied,  they  looked  at  least  for 
some  sublime  manifestation  of  holiness  which 
should  signalize  the  departure  of  their  pastor, 
making  his  death  different  from  the  deaths 
of  other  men.  Here  again  they  were  to  be 
disappointed.  The  Cure  of  Ars  was  to  die  as 
simply  as  "the  little  child,"  whom  he  had 
resembled  all  his  life.  That  bare,  unfurnished 
room  of  his,  which  had  been  so  long  a  battle- 
field between  the  forces  of  heaven  and  hell, — 
where  demons  had  mocked  and  threatened 
and  tormented  him,  where  angels  had  minis- 
tered to  him,  and  the  Queen  of  Angels  de- 
fended and  consoled  him; — that  room  where 
such,  wonderful  scenes  had  taken  place,  where 
so  many  mysteries  had  been  accomplished, — 
was  now  as  quiet,  as  commonplace  as  the 
cradle  of  a  child. 

A  few  hours  after  Extreme  Unction  and 
Viaticum  had  been  administered,  the  Bishop 
of  the  dioce.se,  who  had  been  summoned  in 
haste,  arrived  at  Ars,  breathless,  eager,  like  a 
man  who  has  ridden  for  dear  life,  and  knows 
not  whether  he  is  yet  in  time.  He  approached 
the  presbytery  praying  out  loud,  and  pushed 
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on  into  the  house,  scarcely  seeming  conscious 
of  the  kneeling  crowd  that  made  way  for  him. 
The  moment  he  entered  the  room  a  beautiful 
smile  overspread  M.  Vianney's  face,  and  he 
made  a  gesture  as  though  he  would  have 
risen  to  receive  the  prelate;  but  the  latter 
prevented  him,  and,  bending  over  him,  em- 
braced him  tenderly  and  gave  him  his  cross 
to  kiss.  When  he  withdrew  it,  it  was  wet 
with  the  tears  of  the  dying  man.  The  Bishop 
remained  some  time  praying  and  weeping  by 
the  bedside  of  the  servant  of  God,  and  then 
went  softly  out  of  the  room,  blessing  the 
^rrowd  in  silence  as  he  passed  through  them. 

The  hours  went  slowly  by.  Within  and 
without,  the  people  continued  watching  in 
prayer.  Two  hours  after  midnight  Abbe 
Monnin,  seeing  that  the  end  was  at  hand, 
began  the  prayers  for  the  departing.  As  he 
pronounced  the  words,  "  May  the  saints  of 
God  come  to  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  into 
the  holy  city,"  Jean-Marie  Vianney  gently 
breathed  his  last,  and  entered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Lord. 

Then  the  silence  which  had  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  village  was  broken,  and  the 
people  rent  the  air  with  wailing  and  lamenta- 
tion. It  seemed  impossible  that  it  could  be 
true,  this  irreparable  loss  that  had  befallen 
them!  '' Monsieur le  Cure  is  dead!''  How  were 
they  to  go  on  living  without  him, — without 
that  holy  presence  that  was  as  the  visible 
shadow  of  the  divine  Presence  in  their  midst; 
without  that  wise  and  tender  friend,  whose 
sympathy  was  always  open  to  them  like  a 
mother's  arms,  whose  heart  was  full  of  com- 
passion for  every  misery  of  their  souls,  whose 
hand  had  the  healing  po\ver  to  touch  every 
infirmity  of  their  bodies !  The  Angelus  would 
no  longer  sound  from  the  little  church  tower 
at  midnight  to  let  the  sinners  know  that 
Monsieur  le  Cure  was  in  the  confessional.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  would  be  no  more  grace  to 
be  had,  now  that  their  saintly  pastor  had  left 
them 

The  pilgrims  who  had  come  from  distant 
places  to  confess  to  him,  to  seek  his  inspired 
guidance,  were  above  all  inconsolable ;  they 
had  lost  an  opportunity  that  could  never  be  re- 
called; and  as  they  joined  in  the  De  Profundis 


that  the  broken-hearted  villagers  sobbed  out 
together  in  the  church,  they  seemed  to  hear 
the  Angel  of.  Death  uttering  the  hopeless  sen- 
tence: "Too  late,  too  late!  Ye  can  not  enter 
now ! '.'  That  confessional,  where  year  after 
year  so  many  thousands  of  souls  had  been 
cleansed  of  their  leprosy  and  sent  away  whole; 
where  so  many  miracles  of  grace  had  been 
performed ;  where  the  powers  of  darkness 
had  been  beaten  by  night  and  by  day; — that 
blessed  tribunal  of  stupendous  mercy  was 
empty ;  the  bent,  frail  figure  of  the  dear  old 
priest  would  never  be  seen  entering  it  again. 
What  were  the  poor  sinners  to  do?  How 
.  those  belated  ones  regretted  not  having  come 
sooner !  A  few  days  earlier,  and  they  might 
have  received  absolution  from  "the  saint"; 
but  now  it  was  too  late.  Never  again  would  the 
divine  Ego  te  absolve  be  pronounced  by  that 
feeble  voice,  whose  consoling  accents  had 
penetrated  into  guilty  souls  like  dew  from 
heaven,  bidding  the  penitent  sinner  to  "  go  in 
peace." 

The  desolation  of  those  present  who  had 
"come  too  late"  found  an  echo  in  many  other 
souls  at  a  distance,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  were  stricken  with 
remorse  for  not  having  hastened  sooner  to 
seek  at  his  hands  the  miracle  of  mercy  of 
which  they  stood  in  need.  But  the  servant  of 
God,  like  unto  his  kind  Master,  had  "  compas- 
sion on  the  multitude,"  and  continued  to 
speak  to  souls  from  his  grave,  to  touch  sinners 
to  repentance  and  the  sick  to  healing.  Even 
when  dead  he  yet  spoke,  and  exercised  that 
zeal  which  had  burned  him  away,  a  living  holr 
ocaust  on  the  altar  of  divine  love.  Innumer- 
able and  extraordinary  spiritual  graces  were 
received  by  the  pilgrims  at  Ars:  hardened 
sinners  were  suddenly  converted;  faithful 
souls  were  quickened  to  unwonted  fervor,  in- 
spired with  generous  desires  of  self-sacrifice; 
a  current  of  faith  and  ardent  piety  was  felt 
all  through  the  population. 

Jean-Baptiste  Vianney  had  been  venerated 
during  his  life  as  a  highly  favored  servant  of 
God,  and  death  now  gave  a  supreme  conse- 
cration to  this  universal  reverence,  and  called 
forth  one  of  those  manifestations  of  faith  for 
which  we  must  go  back  many  centuries  to 
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find  a  parallel.  By  common  consent,  without 
any  inter- communication  among  the  cures, 
the  church  bells  of  all  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages began  to  toll  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  became  known,  and  all  the  populations 
hastened  in  to  Ars.  The  poor  room  where 
the  dead  pastor  lay  was  very  small,  and  the 
stair  leading  to  it  too  narrow  to  give  conven- 
ient passage  to  the  crowds  who  wanted  to  see 
him,  to  touch  him  with  rosaries  and  medals ; 
so  he  was  carried  down  to  a  room  on  the 
grround-floor,  which  was  turned  into  a  chapelU 
ardente,  and  decorated  with  some  simple 
pomp,  as  became  the  presence  of  the  priest 
whose  love  of  my  Lady  Poverty  had  emu- 
lated that  of  St.  Francis.  Coarse  white  sheets 
were  hung  on  the  walls,  and  flowers  and  green 
garlands  pinned  on  them  by  loving  hands,  and 
many  candles  were  lighted.  Here  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  thousands  of  people  kept 
passing  before  "the  dead  saint"  (as  popular 
instinct  called  him),  kneeling  for  his  blessing, 
weeping  and  praying. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene  to  be  enacted  in 
this  France  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
every  part  of  the  Empire  people  of  all  classes, 
but  chiefly  the  upper  ones,  flew  as  fast  as  the 
fastest  trains  could  carry  them  to  gaze  once 
again,  or  for  the  first  and  last  time,  on  the  face 
of  an  old  priest  who  had  served  God  with 
perfect  love.  That  and  nothing  more.  Over  six 
thousand  strangers  came  to  Ars  during  those 
forty- eight  hours  that  the  Cure  lay  there  on 
his  last  couch.  It  was  a  spectacle  calculated  to 
make  the  children  of  this  world  reflect,  and 
compare  the  reward  they  receive  from  the 
world  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  hard  service  with 
that  which  crowns  the  fidelity  of  the  children 
of  God.  M.  Vianney  had  shunned  the  applause 
of  men  as  we  shun  humiliation ;  he  had  hid 
away  his  good  works  and  his  supernatural 
graces  as  the  wicked  hide  their  crimes ;  and 
yet  here  he  wa.s,  surrounded  by  such  honors 
as  kings  and  princes  can  not  command,  and 
which  a  deceitful  world  never  bestows  on 
its  most  faithful  slaves  or  most  brilliant 
votaries. 

The  heat  was  intense,  but  it  seemed  power- 
less to  touch  the  body  which  penance  had 
sublimated  in  life  to  the  parity  of  a  spirit, 


The  features  did  not  change,  but  the  smile 
deepened ;  the  expression  of  the  face  grew 
sweeter,  as  if  it  were  being  gradually  trans- 
figured. 

On  Saturday  at  break  of  day  a  vast  num- 
ber of  priests  and  religious  began  to  arrive. 
The  village  .streets  were  thronged  from  the 
earliest  hour.  A  great  silence  brooded  over 
the  summer  morning.  When  the  time  came 
for  forming  the  procession,  the  crowds  fell 
back,  making  way  for  the  many  who  were 
entitled  to  precedence,— everyone  accepting 
with  unquestioning  docility  the  programme 
hurriedly  improvised  with  a  view  to  orderly 
decorum.  But  the  moment  the  cofiin  appeared 
lines  and  precedence  were  swept  away,  and 
there  followed  an  explosion  of  grief  that 
nothing  could  control.  Ranks  and  regularities 
were  broken  through,  the  people  with  a  sud- 
den movement  surging  forward  as  if  to  em- 
brace the  coffin,  while  a  sound  between  a  sob 
and  a  loud  cry  rose  from  every  heart.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  confusion  or  disorder, 
but  all  external  array — the  symmetry  of  the 
procession — was  at  an  end,  swamped  in  the 
great  wave  of  emotion  that  overflowed  from 
the  sorrowing  multitude. 

The  Bishop  of  Lyons  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration,  and — in  order  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  might  be  heard  by  all, — he  spoke 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  Place  in  front  of  the 
church.  He  took  for  his  text,  "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant!"  It  was  a 
beautiful  discourse, but  its  eloquence  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  deep  feeling  of  the  orator,  and 
the  response  that  his  subject  awoke  in  all  his 
hearers.  What  could  he  tell  them  of  the  Cure 
of  Ars  that  they  did  not  know?  His  life  had 
been  a  light,  a  joy  and  a  glory  in  the  Church 
of  God  ever  since,  as  a  little  shepherd  boy, 
he  hugged  his  wooden  Madonna,  and  knelt 
before  it  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  woods,  and 
coaxed  away  his  playmates  from  their  games 
to  say  the  Ro-:ary  with  him.  His  love  for 
Mary  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  as  an 
old  priest  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the 
Altar  he  retained  this  apo.stolic,  childlike  devo- 
tion to  her.  luring  others  to  her  .service  by  the 
force  of  his  own  ardent  faith  The  austerities 
of  his  life,  his  heroic  penance,  his  humilitj'. 
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his  stupendous  gift  of  miracles, — the  world 
had  witnessed  those  things  for  half  a  century, 
in  spite  of  his  vigilant  efforts  to  hide  them.  He 
was  known  to  be  an  illiterate  man — to  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  learning  enough  Latin 
to  pass  his  examinations;  and  he  was  also 
known  to  have  been  so  divinely  illuminated 
that  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  ecclesi- 
astics came  to  him  for  advice,  and  accepted 
his  guidance  as  that  of  one  inspired. 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  present  amongst 
the  thousands  who  were  congregated  round 
the  coffin  while  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  poured 
out  his  sorrow  and  his  consolations  to  the 
bereaved  flock.  He  gave  the  absolution;  the 
body  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  placed 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  close 
to  the  confessional  where  the  Cure  of  Ars 
had  won  the  confessor's  crown  and,  perhaps, 
the  martyr's  palm.  Then  the  Requiem  Mass 
began.  The  church  was  too  small  to  contain 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  crowd;  but  those 
outside  were  kneeling  as  reverently  as  those 
within.  The  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  scene 
were  things  to  be  felt  rather  than  described. 
All  ranks  were  confounded,  all  hearts  united 
in  the  bond  of  a  common  faith  and  a  common 
grief.  Nobles  and  mechanics,  magistrates  and 
peasants,  high-born  ladies  and.  hard-handed 
working-women, — all  knelt  close  together  in 
ardent  prayer:  a  grand  illustration  of  the  only 
equality  possible  here  below — the  equality 
commanded  by  charity,  by  the  true  brotherly 
love  which  finds  its  supreme  glorification 
in  the  consoling  mystery  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints. 

So  they  walked  through  the  green  village, 
accompanying  to  his  last  resting-place  the 
faithful  and  beloved  servant  who  had  toiled 
for  them  to  his  latest  breath,  and  who  was 
now  blessing  them  from  the  presence  of  his 
Lord  and  theirs. 

O  holy,  gentle-hearted  Cure  of  Ars,  bless 
us  still,  and  pray  for  us;  that  we  too  may  be 
worthy  to  receive  that  joyous  welcome,"  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant:  enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ! " 


The  small  soul  lives  itself  in;  the  great 
•soul  lives  itself  out. — *^  Thoughts"  Ivan  Panin. 


Richelieu  as  a  Bistiop. 


BV  THE   RBV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 

FEW  of  the  world's  great  ones  have  been 
subjected  to  such  contrary  judgments  as 
those  passed  on  the  character  of  the  Minister 
of  Louis  XIH.  In  his  own  day  the  flattery 
and  hatred  he  experienced  were  equally  blind 
and  equally  interested ;  many  declared  that  he 
was  the  visible  hand  of  Providence  exalting 
France,  while  many  others  saw  in  him  only  an 
intriguer,  a  debauchee,  and  the  evil  genius  of 
Europe.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  a 
statesman ;  and  of  churchmen  may  especially 
be  predicated  the  saying  of  Lafontaine,  that 
when  criticising  them  the  world  pays  but 
liAle  attention  to  favorable  truth,  but  eagerly 
hearkens  to  any  disparaging  lie.  * 

But  upon  whose  authority  do  they  rely 
who  decry  the  private  character  of  Richelieu  ? 
Chiefly  on  that  of  Henri  de  Lomenie,  Comte 
de  Brienne,  a  writer  who  was  not  bom  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  events  he  narrates, 
who  adduces  no  proofs  whatever,  and  who,  re- 
marks the  most  painstaking  of  all  Richelieu's 
modern  critics,  probably  wrote  his  anecdotes 
in  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  in  which  his  other 
insane  ebullitions  had  caused  him  to  be  im- 
mured, t  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
the  Jansenistic  coadjutor  of  Paris,  is  also 
brought  forward;!  but  he  was  a  youthful 

♦  L'homme  est  de  glace  aux  v^rit^s, 
II  est  de  feu  pour  le  mensonge. 

f  Avenel:  "Lettres,  Instructions  Diplomatiques.et 
Papiers  d'Etat.,  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu";  p.  xcvii. 
Paris.  1853. 

X  The  historical  authority  of  this  too  famous  "  Fron- 
deur"  must  be  regarded  as  nil.  In  his  "Memoires," 
observes  Sainte-Beuve  ("  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  vol.  v, 
page  31),  "where  he  speaks  so  candidly  of  himself, 
he  continually  uses  such  expressions  as  'theatre'  and 
'comedy';  he  regards  everything  simply  as  a  play; 
and  frequently,  when  speaking  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he  treats  them 
exactly  as  a  stage-manager  would  his  actors.  .  .  .  He 
openly  presents  himself  as  an  able  impressario,  ar- 
ranging his  work There  are  some  passages  in  his 

M6moires  where  he  seems  to  try  to  rival  Moli^re  rather 
than  to  combat  Nazarin."  In  Book  I.  he  tells  us  that 
when  made  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  he  "ceased  to 
frequent  the  pit,  and  went  on  the  stage."  When  this 
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abbe  at  the  time,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
such  secrets  would  have  been  confided  to 
him  during  the  lifetime  of  Richelieu ;  while 
if  he  knew  of  them  only  after  the  great  Min- 
ister's death,  the  escapades  in  question  could 
not  have  been  so  "notorious"  as  Voltaire 
would  have  us  believe.  Again,  De  Retz  himself 
tells  us  that  Richelieu  preserved  appearances 
— "//  avait  assez  de  religion  pour  le  monde." 
Griffet,  in  his  refutation  of  Voltaire's  rea- 
sons for  denying  the  authenticity  of  Riche- 
lieu's "Political  Testament"  (addressed  to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  a  monumental  proof  of  the 
Cardinal's  sincerity  and  wisdom),  speaks  of 
authentic  records  which  detail  the  complaints 
concerning  Richelieu  often  made  by  Louis 
XIII.  to  his  confessor,  F,  Caussin.*  The  King 
blamed  the  Cardinal  for  prodigality  and  love 
of  display,  and  was  scandalized  because  his 
Eminence  had  procured  from  the  Holy  See 
a  dispensation  from  the  recitation  of  the 
Office;  but  not  a  word  did  his  Majesty  drop 
in  derogation  from  the  moral  character  of 
his  Minister.  Griffet  quotes  the  Memoires  of 

*  "Trait6  des  differentes  sortes  de  preuves  qui 
servent  a  6tablir  la  v6rit6  de  I'Histoire."  Liege,  1770. 

work — which  so  many  regard  as  an  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons against  Richelieu  and  his  policy — was  read  by 
the  poet  J,  B.  Rousseau,  he  declared  that  it  was  "a 
salmagundi  of  good  and  bad,  written  sometimes  well 
and  sometimes  miserably,  and  very  tedious. ...  I  am 
astonished  when  I  see  a  priest,  an  Archbishop,  a  Car- 
dinal, a  gentleman,  a  man  of  mature  age,  describing 
himself,  as  he  does,  as  a  duellist,  a  concubinary,  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  deliberate  hypocrite, — one  who,  dur- 
ing a  retreat  made  in  the  seminary,  took  a  resolution 
to  be  wicked  before  God  and  good  before  the  world." 
In  1675  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  his  "Max- 
imes,"  said  of  De  Retz:  "His  imagination,  rather 
than  his  memory,  supplies  him  with  facts."  Mme.  de 
S6vign6,  writing  to  her  daughter  concerning  her  cor- 
respondence with  De  Retz,  said :  "  If  anything  foolish 
drops  from  your  pen,  he  will  be  as  much  charmed 
as  if  it  were  serious."  We  give  one  or  two  exquisite 
morsels  of  this  famous  authority,  which  will  illustrate 
his  honesty:  "Scruples  and  greatness  have  always 
been  incompatible."  "The  crime  of  usurping  a  crown 
is  so  grand  that  it  may  pass  for  a  virtue."  Speaking 
of  his  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Richelieu  (1636), 
he  said:  "The  crime  appeared  to  me  to  be  conse- 
crated by  grand  examples,  and  justified  and  hono'cd 
by  great  risks."  Truly  did  De  Retz  say  of  himself 
(B.  I.)  that  he  possessed  " T ante  peut-etre  la  moins 
ecclesiastique  quifut  dans  runivers." 


the  contemporary  Montchal,  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  who  says  that  Richelieu  "  asked 
the  Holy  See  for  a  Brief  authorizing  him  to 
prosecute  some  dissolute  bishops."  Now, 
is  it  likely  that  the  Cardinal  would  have 
so  acted  if  his  own  guilt  was  "notorious"? 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Montchal  shows 
great  hostility  to  Richelieu ;  nevertheless,  he 
fails  to  remark  any  such  inconsistency.  Vol- 
taire affected  to  disbelieve  in  the  authenticity 
of  Richelieu's  magnificent  "Political  Testa- 
ment" to  Louis  XIII.,  because  of  its  eloquent 
exhortations  to  virtue,  "ostensibly"  written 
by  one  who  was  "notoriously"  delinquent;* 
and,  notwithstanding  this  assertion,  the  Sage 
of  Ferney  says  elsewhere  f  that  our  Cardinal's 
errors  were  "hidden  weaknesses,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to  cover  them,  show 
the  littleness  of  greatness."  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  concluding  that  Richelieu  was  not 
an  immoral  man.  But  we  should  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  point  which 
is  seldom  or  never  noticed — his  character  as 
a  bishop. 

Armand  Jean  du  Plessis  de  Richelieu  was 
born  in  Paris  on  September  9,  1585.  Like 
nearly  all  persons  whose  mature  age  showed 


*  "  Doutes  nouveaux  sur  le  testament  attribu6  au 
Card,  de  Richelieu,  et  Arbitrage  entre  M.  Voltaire  et 
M.  de  Foncemagne." 

f  "Histoire  Universelle,"  vol.  iv,  p.  89.  —  The 
"Political  Testament,"  one  of  the  most  solid  instruc- 
tions ever  addressed  to  royalty,  was  drawn  up  by 
Richelieu  in  duplicate, — one  copy  going  to  his  Maj- 
esty, the  other  to  the  Cardinal's  niece,  the  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  who,  dying  in  1675,  left  it  to  her  confi- 
dante, Mme.  du  Vigean.  It  was  published  in  1688,  went 
through  many  editions,  and  finally,  in  1749,  Voltaire 
attacked  its  authenticity  in  a  dissertation  subjoined — 
why  he  alone  knew — to  his  tragedy  of  "  S6miramis." 
He  afterward  republished  this  dissertation,  "  Des 
Mensonges  Imprim6s,"  in  his  "Essai  sur  I'Histoire 
G6n6rale."  Of  the  fifteen  objections  of  which  it  con- 
sists, the  one  noticed  above  is  probably  the  strongest ; 
but  all  were  triumphantly  refuted  by  Foncemagne  in 
1750.  The  latest  author  of  note  to  treat  of  the  "  PoUti- 
cal  Testament "  was  La  Bruyere,  and  he  declared  that 
"the  man  who  performed  such  wonders  (as  Richelieu 
did)  either  never  wrote  at  all,  or  he  must  have  wjitten 
this  document."  Montesquieu  agreed  with  La  Bruyere. 
In  fine,  this  work  will  bear  comparison  with  the  sim- 
ilar ones  composed  by  F^nelon  and  Bossuet  for  the 
guidance  of  their  royal  pupils. 
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them  to  be  truly  great,  his  childhood  exhibited 
no  precocity :  he  was  an  ordinarily  gifted 
boy.  His  first  lessons  were  received,  under 
the  eyes  of  his  mother,  from  the  Prior  of  St 
Florent  de  Saumur ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Navarre,  then 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Paris.  Having 
completed  the  ordinary  course,  he  entered 
the  "Academy,"  or  military  school.  Avenel 
speculates  as  to  the  future  of  young  Riche- 
lieu had  he  followed  the  career  for  which  he 
seemed  destined.  "  He  admired  the  military 
profession,  and  in  certain  circumstances  he 
bore  arms ;  he  always  superintended  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army,  its  organization,  its  com 
tnissariat,  etc.  Frequently  he  laid  aside  the  red 
cassock  and  donned  the  surcoat  of  the  soldier ; 
often  he  commanded  in  person ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find,  in  his  papers,  plans  of  battles  and 
of  fortifications  designed  by  him.  In  councils 
of  war  his  opinion  often  prevailed  over  that 
of  experienced  generals, — not  because  of  any 
deference  to  his  rank,  but  because  of  the 
conviction  that  his  perceptions  were  just  and 
his  judgment  solid."  * 

However,  the  young  cadet  left  the  Academy 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  entered  the 
theological  schools  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1606 
Henry  IV.  named  him  for  the  bishopric  of 
Lugon,  although  he  was  then  only  a  deacon  ; 
"and  since  the  said  Du  Plessis,"  wrote  the 
King  to  D  Halincourt,  his  ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See,  "  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  re- 
qu'red  by  the  canons,  and  since  I  am  quite 
sure  that  his  merit  and  ability  supply  this 
defect,  you  will  beg  his  Holiness  to  grant  the 
necessary  dispensation ;  for  the  said  Du  Plessis 
is  in  every  way  capable  of  serving  the  Church 
of  God."t  The  royal  request  was  granted, 
and  the  young  abbe  was  consecrated  at  Rome 
on  April  17, 1607,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  Sorbonne  to  take  his  degrees.  His 
assiduity  in  study  had  told  on  his  health,  and 
he  was  unable  to  make  the  journey  to  his 
diocese  until  December,  1608.  Received  as 
was  customary  by  the  chapter  and  magistracy, 

*  "La  Jeunesse  de  Richelieu."  in  the  "Revue  des 
Quest.  Hist.,"  1869,  vol.  vi,  p.  164. 

t  Bergcr  de  Xivrey,  "  Lettres  de  Henri  IV.,"  vol. 
vii,  p.  53. 


he  alluded  to  the  Huguenots  of  Lu^on  in 
the.se  words :  "  Many  there  are  who  differ 
with  us  in  belief;  I  trust  that  we  shall  all  be 
united  in  affection."  And  while  ever  firm 
in  insisting  on  the  rights  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  his  entire  career  at  Lugon  showed 
him  the  defender  of  those  of  Protestants;* 
although,  as  he  was  once  forced  to  lament  to  a 
Huguenot  friend,  his  sentiments  weie  seldom 
reciprocated. 

The  Diocese  of  Lu^on  was  one  of  the 
poorest  in  France,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read 
Richelieu's  own  description  of  some  of  his 
privations.  Noblesse  oblige,  and  the  new  prelate, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  France, 
was  expected  to  make  an  appropriate  entry 
into  his  episcopal  city.  But  he  had  no  car 
riage,  and  it  would  have  been  indecorou.s  to 
use  a  hired  one;  he  therefore  borrowed  an 
equipage  from  a  friend.  On  arriving  at  the 
episcopal  palace,  he  found  it  uninhabitable  and 
almost  beyond  repair,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  hire  apartments  and  buy  all  necessary 
furniture.  Even  the  vestments  of  his  pontifical 
office  were  wanting,  and  he  thought  himself 
fortunate,  after  a  time,  in  procuring  thtm  in 
two  colors.  "  Certainly,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"this  is  the  most  wretched  bi.shopric  in 
France;  but,  then,  you  know  what  kind  of 
man  the  Bishop  is."  Richelieu  could  rely  on 
little  or  no  revenue  in  a  diocese  poor  at  all 
times, and  then  impoverished  by  war;  and  his 
own  means  were  small,  for  he  was  a  younger 
son.  He  therefore,  as  he  said,  was  as  poor  as 
a  monk,  though  without  any  vow  of  poverty ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  was  compelled  by 
need  to  sell  a  valuable  tapestry,  a  famil>  heir- 
loom But,  despite  his  small  resources,  he  was 
a  father  to  the  poor,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
relieve  their  necessities. 

Scarcely  had  he  settled  down  in  his  new 
home  when  he  made  an  episcopal  vi-ii^ation 
of  the  whole  di»>cese;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Cardinal  «e  la  Rochefoucauld,  one  of  the  m  )St 
zealous  bishops  of  the  time,  that  he  found 


•  Cardinal  Richrlieu's  impartiality  was  especially 
manifested  in  his  letters  to  Pontchartr.iin.  secretary 
of  state  for  Protestant  affairs,  guarinteein,'  f  e  fidel- 
ity of  the  famous  Ministers  du  Plessy-Mornay  and 
Chamier. 
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"  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  authority  every- 
where weakened."  To  remedy  the  evil  he 
called  on  the  Capuchins  (whom  the  famous 
Friar  Joseph,  the  future  "  Grey  Cardinal,"  was 
then  exciting  to  renewed  zeal)  for  missions; 
and  he  immediately  established,  with  his  own 
money,  a  new  seminary,  saying  to  its  president 
that  "  no  act  of  his  life  had  afforded  him  so 
much  pleasure."  The  first  establishment,  after 
the  mother- house,  possessed  by  the  famous 
Oratorians  founded  by  De  Berulle,  was  given 
them  in  his  diocese  by  Richelieu,  and  he 
justly  prided  himself  on  this  fact  in  his  Me- 
moires.  When  a  parish  became  vacant,  he 
invariably  conferred  it  by  concursus;  but  if,  as 
was  often  the  case,  some  powerful  laic  held  the 
right  of  presentation,  he  insisted  on  a  proper 
nomination.  A  certain  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Croix  having  presented  an  unworthy  candi- 
date, he  wrote  to  her :  "  I  beg  you  to  properly 
regard  my  fulfilment  of  duty  when  I  refuse 
to  entrust  to  this  person  the  care  of  souls 
redeemed  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
making  another  selection,  you  will  also  set  a 
good  example  to  others  who  enjoy  the  right 
of  presentation." 

Work  was  always  a  passion  with  Richelieu, 
and,  as  the  documents  published  by  Avenel 
prove,  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  diocese,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  souls,  in  settling  quarrels  and 
preventing  duels,  in  consoling  the  afflicted, 
and  in  §tudy.  Those  who  have  never  regarded 
him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  courtier 
may  smile  at  the  idea  of  Richelieu  the  student, 
and  yet  the  future  Minister's  studious  habits 
were  well  known  to  his  compeers.  The  famous 
Gabriel  de  I' Aubespine  (Albaspinaeus),  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  certainly  a  competent  judge,* 
wrote  to  him  on  one  occasion :  "  I  have  always 
counted  much  on  your  talent  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  spiritual  matters;  and  now  that  you 
study  so  unintermittingly,  my  estimation  is 
increased,  and  I  feel  that  you  would  not  take 
such  pains  if  you  were  not  meditating  some 
great  design." 


*  De  I'Aubespine  was,  according  to  "  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana," "vir  totius  antiquitatis  ecclesiasiiccB  peritis- 
simus" 


Even  the  illustrious  theologian,  Cardinal 
Duperron,  admired  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lugon.  In  a  letter  written  to  Richelieu  in 
1610,  when  the  prelate  was  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age^  a  mutual  friend  said :  "  The  Car- 
dinal seizes  every  occasion  to  manifest  his  es- 
teem for  you.  A  certain  person  having  praised 
you  as  eminent  among  young  prelates,  his 
Eminence  declared  that  you  ought  not  be 
mentioned  among  young  prelates,  for  the 
oldest  might  well  yield  you  precedence;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  wished  to  set  the  example." 
Praise  from  Sir  Rupert  is  praise  indeed. 

During  his  seven  years'  charge  at  Lugon, 
Richelieu  made  several  trips  to  Paris ;  but  on 
all  these  occasions  he  kept  his  episcopal  posi- 
tion ever  in  mind,  and  frequently  he  preached 
in  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  capital.  Aubery, 
who  drew  his  information  from  the  family 
of  Richelieu,  says  that  the  King  and  Queen 
often  attended  these  sermons,  and  that  "they 
nearly  always  declared  that  no  preacher 
ever  made  more  impression  on  their  hearts." 
The  sermons  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  but  we  must  suppose  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  merits  as  a  poet 
and  playwright,  they  were  good  ones.  He 
certainly  possessed,  remarks  a  judicious 
critic,*  the  chief  requisites  of  a  fine  preacher 
— force  of  logic,  elevation  of  thought,  and 
energy  of  expression.  . 

The  assiduity  displayed  by  Richelieu  in 
his  studies  while  Bishop  of  LuQon  was  the 
more  admirable  because  much  of  the  time  left 
him  by  the  cares  of  his  diocese  had  to  be 
given  to  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
many  Roman  cardinals  and  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Paris.  Again — and  this  fact  is 
worthy  of  note  by  those  who  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  debauchee, — from  his  twenty- 
third  year  until  his  death  in  1642,  Richelieu 
was  nearly  always  in  physical  pain.  The  first 
letter  (1605)  published  by  Avenel  shows 
him  in  a  painful  convalescence  after  a  long 
illness;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  series 
we  find  him  generally  a  victim  to  bodily  suf- 
fering; his  last  attack  continued  [more  than 
a  year. 


*  Barth61emy,  "  Caract^re  de  Richelieu." 
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Richelieu  resigned  his  diocese  in  i6i6to 
become  Prime  Minister  of  France;  and  he 
himself,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  well 
epitomized  his  later  career  when  he  said  to 
the  King:  "I  promised  your  Majesty  that  I 
would  use  all  my  ability,  and  all  the  power 
you  would  give  me,  to  crush  the  Huguenot 
party,  to  lay  low  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  to 
force  all  your  subjects  to  do  their  duty,  and 
to  cause  foreign  nations  to  properly  respect 
your  Majesty's  name;  and  to  effect  these  ends 
I  insisted  that  I  should  have  your  entire 
confidence."  *  Concerning  this  better  known 
portion  of  the  life  of  Richelieu,  we  would 
merely  remark  that  few  French  historians 
have  avoided  either  blind  hatred  or  blind 
praise  in  treating  of  it;  and  foreigners,  espec- 
ially Englishmen  and  Germans,  can  not  allude 
to  it  with  equanimity;  for,  as  Malherbe  said 
in  1627,  "the  space  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  Richelieu  as  a  field 
too  small  for  the  lilies  of  France:  he  wanted 
them  to  wave  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  wished  their  odor  to  be  wafted 
even  to  the  farthest  Orient."  f 

But  although  we  may  not  dwell  on  the  great 
Cardinal's  career  as  statesman,  we  close  our 
article  with  a  picture  of  his  final  hours  as 

*  "  Testament  Politique." 

f  From  the  Memoires  of  Richelieu,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Petitot  (series  ii.,  vol.  10),  Paris, 
1823,  we  take  the  following  particulars  of  the  Car- 
dinal's daily  life  while  Minister :  He  retired  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  having  slept  three  or  four  hours,  called 
for  his  dispatches  and  then  wrote  or  dictated  the  re- 
plies. At  six  he  again  slept,  and  at  eight  arose.  After 
prayers  his  secretaries  came  for  instructions;  then 
he  received  the  Ministers  of  State  until  eleven.  At 
midday  he  heard  Mass,  celebrated  by  Friar  Joseph. 
Then  he  took  a  short  walk,  giving  audience  to  special 
and  important  parties.  Then  he  lunched— fourteen 
covers  being  laid  at  his  own  table,  thirty  for  invited 
.guests  at  another,  and  a  larger  number  at  a  thijd  for 
his  pages  and  the  officers  of  his  household.  After 
liinch  he  conversed  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  his 
familiars  and  with  literary  men,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  he  worked  at  affairs  of  state.  In  the  early 
evening  he  took  a  walk,  meanwhile  again  giving  audi- 
ences. The  evening  hours  were  passed  with  music, 
reading,  or  general  talk,  as  the  Cardinal  thought  that 
sleep  was  better  wooed  by  previous  conversation  of  a 
character  neither  sad  nor  rollicking.  He  seldom  said 
Mass,  but  he  confessed  every  week,  receiving  Holy 
Communion  from  his  chaplain. 


man.*  When  it  became  evident  that  Riche- 
lieu had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  the  King  paid 
him  a  farewell  visit,  and  was  thus  addressed 
by  the  dying  man:  "Sire,  in  taking  farewell 
of  your  Majesty  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  leave  your  kingdom  in  a  more 
glorious  condition,  and  with  a  greater  reputa- 
tion than  it  ever  hitherto  enjoyed.  All  your 
enemies  are  humiliated.  Only  one  reward  for 
all  my  services  do  I  ask  from  your  Majesty, 
and  that  is  your  good- will  and  protection  for 
my  nephews;  and  I  give  them  my  blessing 
only  on  condition  that  they  are  ever  your 
faithful  subjects."  He  then  conjured  his  phy- 
sician to  frankly  tell  him  how  long  he  might 
expect  to  live,  and  hearing  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  he  would  be  dead  or  well,  he  de- 
manded Extreme  Unction.  When  the  parish 
priest  of  Saint- Eustache,  approaching  with 
the  holy  oils,  remarked  that  his  high  ecclesi- 
astical rank  dispensed  him  from  answering  the 
customary  questions,  Richelieu  insisted  on 
being  treated  ''like  any  ordinary  Christian." 
The  priest  then  recited  the  principal  articles 
of  faith,  and  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  them 
all.  "Absolutely,"  he  replied ;  "  and  would  that 
I  had  a  thousand  lives  to  give  for  the  faith 
and  the  Church ! " — "  Do  you  forgive  all  your 
enemies?"  asked  the  priest. — "With  all  my 
heart,"  he  answered;  "and  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  I  have  ever  intended  only  the  good 
of  religion  and  of  the  State."  Being  requested 
to  pray  to  God  for  his  recovery,  he  protested : 
"God  forbid!  I  pray  only  to  do  His.  will."  In 
a  few  hours  the  King  heard  of  his  bereave- 
ment, and  exclaimed :  "The  enemies  of  France 
will  not  profit  by  the  death  of  Richelieu.  I 
shall  go  on  with  all  he  has  begun." 

*  "  Recit  de'ce  qui  s'est  pass6  un  peu  avant  la  mort 
de  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  arrivee  le  jeudi, 4  Dec, 
1642,  sur  le  midi"  (Bibl.  Nat.  MSS.  Fonds  Dupuy, 
vol.  DXC,  fol  298,  recto) ;  Griffet,  "  Histoire  de  Louis 
XIII. ,"  vol.  Ill,  p.  576;  Lettre  d'Henri  Arnauld.  Abb^ 
de  Saint-Nicolas,  au  president  Barillon,  Dec.  6,  1642 
(Bibl.  Nat.  Fonds  Fran9ais,  vol.  XX,  DCXXXV). 


Literature  was  fonnerly  an  art,  and 
finance  a  trade:  to-day  it  is  the  reverse. 

Science  is  for  those  who  learn,  poetry  for 
those  who  know. — Abbe  Roux. 
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A  Year  and  a  Day. 


VIII. 


ABOUT  two  hours  later  Count  Darag,  in 
a  picturesque  hunting  costume  of  white 
cloth,  with  long  boots  of  red  leather,  walked 
down  the  avenue,  followed  by  his  servant 
Prill, carrying  a  fowling-piece.  As  he  crossed 
some  meadows  which  lay  between  the  forest 
and  the  highroad,  he  heard  the  gallop  of  a 
horse,and  perceived  a  horseman  riding  toward 
Bangor  Castle.  He  stopped  and  asked  Prill 
who  the  rider  was. 

"  Baron  Dienyi,  my  lord." 

Darag  instinctively  felt  that  this  man  was 
his  rival.  He  stamped  with  rage;  and  Prill, 
pretending  not  to  perceive  his  emotion,  con- 
tinued to  add  details  concerning  the  Dienyis, 
^nd  their  intimacy  with  Count  Karadyoni  and 
his  daughter.  He  was  a  clever  rogue  and  well 
aware  of  his  master's  disposition,  so  he  con- 
trived to  preserve  an  air  of  pierfect  simplicity 
•and  unconsciousness.    ^ 

The  Croat  listened  in  silence,  then  said, 
haughtily :  "  Return  to  the  castle.  I  wish  to 
know  all  that  takes  place  there." 

Prill  retraced  his  steps,  well  pleased  at  the 
order,  while  his  master  pursued  his  way. 

In  the  meantime  Andrew  Dienyi  reached 
the  castle.  He  had  found  the  order  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  awaiting  him  on  his  return 
home  the  preceding  night,  and  now  called  to 
take  leave  of  the  old  Count  and  Irene.  He 
wore  the  elegant  and  becoming  uniform  of  a 
captain  in  a  Honved  regiment,  consisting  of  a 
white  tunic  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  sky- 
blue  trousers,  long  riding- boots  with  silver 
spurs,  and  a  black  kalpak  shading  his  brow. 

Irene  saluted  him  gaily ;  but,  quickly  per- 
ceiving his  unusual  gravity,  she  grew  serious 
and  asked  him  what  had  occurred. 

''  I  have  come  to  take  leave  of  you,"  he  said. 
**I  am  ordered  to  join  my  regiment  at  once  " 

The  young  girl  turned  pale,  and  asked  if 
-fighting  had, already  begun. 

"  No,  but  we  are  ordered  to  the  frontiers, 
where  the  battalions  are  being  massed.  An 
•encounter  with  the  enemy  is  imminent " 

A  short  silence  ensued — one  of   those 


eloquent  pauses  so  much  more  expressive 
than  words.  Irene  rallied  her  failing  courage, 
and  said,  when  she  could  trust  her  voice : 

"A  military  order  brooks  no-  delay.  Go, 
then,  Andrew,  since  honor  calls  you,  and  may 
God  keep  you!"  She  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  he  raised  it  reverently  to  his  lips;  then 
she  added :  *'  Come  and  say  good-bye  to  my 
father;  he  is  in  the  tower." 

They  passed  through  the  terrace,  and  en- 
tered the  tower,  which  Andrew  had  never 
visited.  The  old  magnate  was  standing  in  the 
large  room  already  described,  leaning  on  a 
sword  he  had  taken  from  the  wall.  Dienyi 
was  dazzled  by  the  splendid  accumulation  of 
warlike  trophies. 

"  This  is  a  sanctuary.  Count ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"I  am  glad  to  bring  its  memory  with  me  to 
the  field  of  battle." 

"Are  you  going,  then,  Dienyi?" 

"  In  two  days  I  hope  to  be  with  my  com- 
rades, and  the  sight  of  these  glorious  sou- 
venirs seems  to  inspire  me  with  new  ardor." 

"  It  was  in  this  very  room  the  King's  mes- 
sengers brought  the  'blood  sword'  to  my 
ancestors  whenever  Hungary  was  in  danger," 
observed  Karadyoni. 

Baron  Dienyi  examined  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  arms  with  singular  pleasure.  The 
old  Count  was  evidently  gratified  by  his 
visitor's  admiration. 

"This,"  he  said,  taking  a  dagger  richly 
chased  from  a  cushion,  "  is  my  most  ancient 
relic.  It  belonged  to  King  Arpad.  Here  is 
a  sketch  of  St. Stephens  crown, and  a  veil  of 
Queen  Gisela's,  which  Irene  shall  wear  on 
her  wedding-day,  as  all  the  women  of  her 
race  have  done." 

"And  this  parchment?" 

"It  is  a  copy  of  the  'Golden  Bull,'  the 
great  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  signed  by 
Andrew  III.  in  the  thirteenth  century." 

Irene  t»ok  from  its  resting-place  an  ivory 
crucifix  )  el  low  with  age.  *'  Look  at  our  most 
precious  treasure,  Andrew."  she  said.  "  It  be- 
longed to  St  Elizabeth,  and  was  often  bathed 
with  her  tears.  When  trie  members  of  our 
family  are  dying  it  receives  their  last  kiss." 

"This  room  i«!  a  living  history  of  Hun- 
gary!" exclaimed   Dienyi.   "Every  century 
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has  contributed  some  memento  of  its  glory." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Karadyoni.  "  Look  at  these 
swords.  This  was  the  trusted  weapon  of  John 
Corvin  Hunyady,  the  hero  of  Belgrade,  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  Morava.  Irene  has  fastened 
to  it  a  little  cross  which  belonged  to  his  friend 
and  companion,  the  monk  Capistran.  This 
golden  cup  was  the  property  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vin, while  the  saddle  and  spurs  beside  it  were 
worn  by  our  ancestor,  Stephen  Karadyoni, 
when  slain  on  the  fatal  field  of  Mohacs.  on  that 
disastrous  day  when  Hungary  lost  its  inde- 
pendence and  became  half  Turk,  half  German. 
These  three  swords  belonged  respectively  to 
John  Sobieski,  Zrinyi,  and  Francis  Rakoczy. 
The  sabre  on  the  right  hand  side  was  wielded 
by  Andrew  Karadyoni  at  the  deliverance 
of  Buda-Pesth  in  1686;  the  one  on  the  left 
was  used  by  Sandor  at  the  great  victory  of 
Peterwardien  in  17 16;  and  the  diamond  which 
sparkles  beside  it  was  a  gift  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  my  grandfather.  But  this 
brings  us  to  contemporary  history,  the  sad- 
dest of  all,"  observed  the  old  magnate. 

"  These  are  modern,"  said  Andrew,  pointing 
to  a  large  collection. 

"They  were  mine,"  replied  Karadyoni. 
"Formerly  I  wielded  them  with  ease,  now 
they  are  too  heavy  for  my  enfeebled  arm." 

"  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  you  are 
leaning  on  is  of  very  large  size,  and  when  I 
came  in  you  were  brandishing  it  without  any 
apparent  difficulty." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Dienyi?" 

He  raised  the  sword  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

"  You  see  you  can  still  use  it.  Count" 

"  Come  then,  Andrew,  let  us  fence  a  little, 
to  remind  me  of  my  young  days." 

He  took  down  a  sword  and  offered  it  to 
Andrew ;  both  were  skilful  fencers,  and  Irene 
looked  on  amused  at  their  numerous  feints 
and  thrusts.  Karadyoni  grew  animated  and 
looked  twenty  years  younger. 

"  What  an  admirable  master  you  are, 
Count ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,  as  the  old  man 
by  his  superior  skill  succeeded  in  touching 
his  more  youthful  antagonist. 

"  You  also  belong  to  a  very  good  school," 
replied  the  Count,  as  both  men  lowered  their 
weapons  and  embraced.  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to 


fence  with  you,  Dienyi ;  you  wield  your  sword 
like  an  old  soldier.  Keep,  I  beg  of  you,  the 
one  you  now  hold.  I  bore  it  on  the  day  your 
father  fell  beside  me,  when  I  myself  was  left 
for  dead  on  the  field.  I  thought  its  fighting 
days  were  over,  but  I  see  it  now  in  good 
hands,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  think 
that  something  of  mine  still  takes  part  in  the 
battles  of  our  country." 

Andrew  was  deeply  moved  by  this  gift.  "  I 
promise  to  be  worthy  of  it.  Count,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  you  will  be,  Dienyi.  How  are  you 
to  rejoin  your  regiment?" 

"  I  go  through  Bakony  Forest  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's Abbey,  where  I  shall  sleep  to-night; 
then  on  to  Raab,  where  the  troops  are  being 
concentrated." 

"  Go,  then,  and  fight  bravely ;  it  is  one  ot 
life's  greatest  joys,"  said  the  old  Count,  with 
a  sigh. 

Andrew  pressed  his  hand,  raised  Irene's 
respectfully  to  his  lips,  and -went  out  quickly 
to  hide  his  emotion,  Irene  stood  at  the  narrow 
casement  and  watched  till  his  form  appeared 
on  the  way  to  the  forest  at  an  opening  in  the 
woods.  He  was  already  at  a  considerable 
distance,  but  turned  to  take  a  last  look; 
and,  seeing  Irene  at  the  window,  he  took  oft 
his  hat,  waved  it,  and  bowed  to  the  saddle- 
bow. She  waved  her  hand  in  mute  farewell 
just  as  Darag  appeared  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest.  The  young  men  passed  each  other 
with  haughty  and  defiant  glances ;  there  was 
an  instinctive  rivalry  between  them.  Darag 
saw  Irene's  gesture,  and  felt  exasperated ;  with 
a  frowning  brow  he  approached  the  castle. 
Count  Karadyoni  was  advancing  toward  him 
at  a  slow  pace. 

IX. 

The  old  magnate  was  in  better  spirits  than 
usual.  Andrew's  visit  and  their  fencing  match 
had  roused  him  from  his  ordinary  despond- 
ency and  put  him  in  good  humor. 

"  Well,  Pierre,  have  you  had  good  luck  in 
the  chase  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  uncle,  I  have  not  been  fortunate." 

"  Come,  then,  and  smoke  a  cigar ;  that  is 
the  consolation  of  every  unlucky  man." 

"  Uncle,  I  wish  to  have  some  serious  con« 
versation  with  you." 
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'',  Karadyoni  guessed  what  was  coming,  and, 
resigning'j'himself  with  a  shrug  to  the  expla- 
nation her  perceived  to  be  inevitable,  he  said 
quietly:  "We  can  talk  as  we  walk." 

They  turned  into  a  shady  side-walk  running 
parallel  to  the  principal  avenue.  Irene  was 
seated  in  her  favorite  mossy  nook  and  saw 
them  distinctly,  but  the  intervening  branches 
screened  her  from  their  view.  After  a  short 
time  she  heard  to  her  surprise  her  own  name 
pronounced  in  Darag's  clear,  incisive  voice. 

"I  must  know  your  intentions  and  Irene's 
distinctly,"  were  the  words  that  met  her  ear. 
"You  know  the  will  says  in  express  terms: 
'When  my  daughter  completes  her  twentieth 
year,  I  wish  her  to  marry  my  sister's  adopted 
son.  If  this  marriage,  on  which  I  have  set  my 
heart,  does  not  take  place,  I  desire  that  all  my 
possessions  should  revert  to  my  own  family.' 
You  see,  uncle,  the  time  has  come  to  speak 
to  Irene,  and  I  hope  to-morrow  you  will  be 
able  to  give  me  a  favorable  answer  from  her." 

Irene  listened  in  amazement.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  leave  her  place  without 
attracting  attention.  She  heard  her  father  sigh 
deeply  and  exclaim :  "  It  is  odious  to  me  to 
be  trammelled  by  this  will ! " 

"  You  are  not,  uncle.  My  greatest  desire  is 
to  obtain  my  cousin's  hand  of  her  own  free 
gift  and  with  your  willing  consent.  You  know 
my  aunt's  intention  when  she  dictated  these 
words  was  to  make  peace  between  our  fami- 
lies, and  efface  all  remembrance  of  that  fatal 
night  when,  humiliated  beyond  endurance  by 
you,  she  fled  from  her  home — " 

"  Stop !  "  interrupted  Karadyoni,  sternly. 
"Enough  said  on  that  subject!  I  wish  for  no 
further  mention  of  events  which  I  thought 
were  known  to  me  alone." 

Darag  remained  silent,  and  they  passed  out 
of  hearing.  A  veil  seemed  to  fall  from  Irene's 
eyes :  she  saw  the  past  in  its  true  colors  and 
the  future  under  a  threatening  cloud.  Com- 
pletely overcome,  she  leaned  back  against  her 
mossy  cushions,  and,  closing  her  eyes,  aban- 
doned herself  to  a  painful  reverie.  After  an 
interval  of  utter  despondency  a  slight  move- 
ment disturbed  her.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
5aw  Pacarius,  the  Tzigani,  kneeling  at  her  feet 
with  a  large  bunch  of  wild  roses  in  his  hand. 


How  long  had  he  been  there?  What  had  he 
heard  ?  She  could  not  g  uess,  but  she  perceived 
by  his  agitation  that  he  knew  she  was  un- 
happy. Reverently  pressing  to  his  lips  the  hem 
of  her  robe,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  bounded 
away  toward  the  woods.  Before  he  was  lost 
in  their  depths,  however,  he  turned  in  the 
direction  Darag  had  taken  with  her  father, 
and,  waving  his  arms,  cried  out:  "I  hate  that 
Croat!"  Irene  felt  tempted  at  that  moment 
to  do  the  same. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  she  returned  to 
the  castle,  she  stopped  half  involuntarily  near 
the  terrace,  and  leaned  against  a  large  bronze 
urn  which,  filled  with  geraniums,  heliotrope, 
and  trailing  plants,  stood  on  a  pillar  of  rose- 
colored  marble.  The  young  Count  came  down 
the  steps  a  moment  later  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  which  made  her  turn  pale  with 
resentment. 

"  Is  it  really  my  fair  cousin  who  is  so 
intently  studying  the  heavens?"  he  asked, 
laughingly. 

Irene  turned  slowly  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
glance  of  supreme  contempt.  "  Do  you  know 
how  to  fight,  Count  Darag?"  was  her  unex- 
pected question. 

"Why?"  he  said,  in  astonishment. 

"Because  others  are  performing  that  duty 
at  this  moment,  and  you — you  are  here ! " 

Ere  the  disconcerted  young  man  could 
reply  she  had  swept  by  him  and  entered  the 
house.  He  stood  a  moment  speechless,  then, 
stamping  with  fury,  shook  his  clenched  hand 
after  her,  and  hissed  rather  than  spoke :  "  So 
you  make  comparisons,  and  to  my  disadvan- 
tage !  You  love  another  and  hate  me !  Wait ! 
One  day  you  shall  pay  for  all  this ! " 

Tearing  from  the  urn  in  his  frantic  rage  a 
spray  of  heliotrope  which  had  brushed  Irene's 
hair  as  she  stood  against  it,  he  trampled  it 
under  foot  and  strode  to  his  room. 

Prill  was  awaiting  his  young  master,  and  the 
latter,  banging  to  the  door  with  an  impatient 
kick, at  once  burst  out:  "Is  there  no  means 
of  ridding  me  of  that  man  ?  " 

Prill  knew  well  who  was  meant,  but,  feign- 
ing unconsciousness,  he  said :  "  Do  you  mean, 
my  lord,  the  handsome  captain  who  was  so 
long  talking  to  the  Countess  Irene?" 
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Darag  nodded. 

"The  aftiir  can  be  easily  managed  if  your 
lordship  wishes." 

"How?    Speak  plainly." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  compromise  your  lord- 
ship, but  I  think  this  affair  could  be  managed 
thus — "  Bending  down  to  his  master's  ear, 
the  treacherous  scoundrel  whispered  a  few 
words,  adding  exultingly, "  This  will  deprive 
him  of  what  he  values  more  than  life." 

Darag  took  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  flung 
it  to  him.  "  Lose  no  time,  then,"  he  said.  "  Your 
plan  is  a  good  one;  carry  it  out  at  once." 

Prill  bowed,  took  up  the  money  and  left 
the  room ;  five  minutes  later  he  rode  at  a 
<juick  trot  down  the  avenue;  and  his  master, 
as  he  glanced  from  his  window  at  the  messen- 
ger of  evil,  murmured  triumphantly :  "  Now 
my  turn  begins ! " 

(to  be  continued.) 


Under  the  Rod. 


BY    P.   M.   A. 


Tl_|  HEN  will  it  end— the  sorrow  and  the  strife? 
W       o  God,  this  life 
Is  very  hard,  the  battle  is  so  fierce,  so  long, 

The  foe  so  strong ! 
We  know  that  Thou  hast  said  in  words  sublime, 

To  wait  Thy  time  j 
And  he  that  overcometh  shall  receive,  we're  told, 

A  crown  of  gold. 
But,  oh !  the  conflict  is  so  strong  within. 

So  powerfiil  is  sin. 
Father,  dear  Lord,  without  Thy  aid,  we  all 

Must,  helpless,  fall. 
Oh !  draw  us  near  to  Thee,  so  close,  so  near ! 

And,  Jesu,  hear 
Our  cry  for  aid,  our  prayer  to  Thee, 

And  set  us  free. 
Teach  us  to  overcome  all  earthly  love, 

To  look  above; 
To  know  no  other  friend  save  Thee, 

From  sin  to  flee ; 
To  struggle  all  our  days,  and  not  afraid; 

Still,  with  Thine  aid. 
To  suffer  on  till  we  are  called  on  high. 

To  Thee  to  fly; 
Our  bitter  conflict  o'er,  lo  join  the  angels'  song — 

O  God !  how  long  ? 


Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

by  the  very  rev.  joachim  adam. 

(Conclusion.) 

IN  the  year  1 326,  so  runs  the  legend,  a  cow- 
belonging  to  a  herdsman  named  Gil,  a 
native  of  Caceres,  mysteriously  disappeared. 
It  was  searched  for  in  vain  for  three  days. 
Wearied  at  length,  Gil  sat  down  near  a  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  Guadalupe, 
when  suddenly,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  saw  the  missing  cow  dead  by  his  side. 
He  examined  the  animal,  and  could  discover 
no  sign  of  a  bruise  or  a  wound.  Wishing  to 
secure  its  hide,  he  took  a  knife  and  began  to 
cut  the  breast — when  the  cow  arose  perfectly 
sound!  Turning,  he  then  saw  before  him  a 
beautiful  Lady,  who  thus  addressed  him :  "  I 
am  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  and  it  was  I 
who  restored  to  life  the  dead  animal.  Go  to 
the  priests  and  people,  and  tell  them  it  is  my 
wish  that  they  should  come  and  remove  the 
stenes  that  obstruct  this  cave,  where  they  will 
find  my  portrait.  Tell  them  to  have  a  chapel 
erected  on  this  spot,  and  in  time  to  come  I 
will  make  the  shrine  a  centre  of  my  heavenly- 
power  and  protection." 

Saying  this  she  disappeared;  and  Gil,  re- 
covering a  little  from  his  astonishment,  went 
to  some  neighboring  shepherds  and  reflated 
what  had  happened.  They  had  no  diffijulty 
in  believing  the  words  of  their  fiiend,  whom 
they  had  always  considered  very  truthful  and 
pious;  besides,  they  had  seen  the  cow,  with 
the  trace  of  the  knife  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on 
her  breast,  running  to  join  the  herd. 

The  pious  herdsman,  desiring  to  execute 
Our  Lidy's  commission  as  soon  as  possible, 
hastened  to  Caceres.  and,  entering  his  house, 
found  his  wife  in  the  deepest  affliction,  owing 
to  the  sudden  death  the  day  before  of  their 
only  son.  After  giving  vent  to  his  paternal  sor- 
row, Gil  remembered  how  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  given  life  to  the  cow, and  he  said :  "  She  is 
powerful  enough  to  raise  my  son  to  life  also." 
Full  of  confidence,  he  persevered  in  prayer; 
but  the  hour  of  burial  came.andGod.totry  his 
faith,  seemed  deaf  to  his  petition.  The  priests 
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arrived  to  chant  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  and 
the  remains  were  borne  to  the  cemetery,  when 
suddenly  the  child  sat  up  in  the  coffin,  and 
asked  his  father  to  take  him  to  the  spot  where 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  had  appeared;  for  he 
wished  to  give  her  thanks  for  having  raised 
him  from  the  dead. 

Such  a  miracle,  worked  in  the  presence  of 
several  priests  and  other  witnesses,  confirmed 
the  herdsman's  story  concerning  the  appari- 
tion. The  clergy  immediately  called  together 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Caceres,  and,  with 
Gil  for  guide,  they  went  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  place  designated.  There,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountain  of  Guadalupe  (the  pious  shep- 
herds having  removed  the  heap  of  stones 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave),  they  found  a  well- 
preserved  image  of  Our  Lady,  besides  doc- 
uments giving  the  date  of  its*  concealment — 
more  than  six  hundred  years  before, — also 
the  relics  of  SS.  Fulgentius  and  Florentine, 
and  a  small  bell  of  antique  pattern. 

Filled  with  joy,  all  were  anxious  to  return 
to  the  city  with  such  precious  treasures ;  but 
the  faithful  Gil  opposed  their  design,  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  command  of  Our  Lady. 
They  had  too  much  respect  for  him  to  disre- 
gard his  instructions ;  so  a  hut,  containing  a 
rough  altar,  was  temporarily  constructed  to 
receive  the  image.  The  stone  on  which  it  had 
rested,  in  the  cave,  for  over  six  hundred  years 
can  still  be  seen  by  pilgrims  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sanctuary. 

A  record  of  these  occurrences  was  sent  to 
Alfonso  XL,  who  was  then  residing  at  Toledo. 
This  pious  monarch  rejoiced  at  the  discovery, 
and  endowed  the  place  munificently,  having 
a  beautiful  chapel  built  at  his  expense,  and 
naming  six  chaplains  to  conduct  divine  ser- 
vices. He  had  houses  erected  for  the  chap- 
lains, also  a  large  hospital,  and  gave  land  free 
from  taxes  to  fifty  families  that  wished  to  build 
homes  near  the  sanctuary.  Furthermore,  he 
created  the  herdsman  Gil  a  noble  of  Spain, 
calling  him  Don  Gil  de  Santa  Maria  de  Guada- 
lupe, which  title  passed  to  his  descendants. 

This  warrior  King  placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  and  never  began  a  battle  against 
the  Moors  without  having  invoked  her  inter- 


cession. He  leagued  himself  with  the  King  of 
Portugal,  proposing  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Saracens;  and  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady 
to  visit  her  sanctuary  at  Guadalupe  if  sh« 
obtained  for  the  Christian  army  victory  ova* 
its  enemies. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1 340,  before  dawn, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  said  Mass,  at  which 
the  King  and  his  army  assisted  and  received 
Holy  Communion.  The  Moors,  who  numbered 
50,0(X)  cavalry  and  600,000  infantry,  felt  cer- 
tain of  success.  The  Christian  army,  though 
not  so  large,  was  equally  confident ;  for  it 
fought  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories.  The  King  of  Castile  moved  his 
troops  to  the  left  of  Abul  Hassan,  and  took 
possession  of  the  sea-shore  toward  the  mouth 
of  Salado ;  while  the  King  of  Portugal  took 
up  his  quarters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  front 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Emir  of  Granada. 
King  Alfonso  crossed  the  river  on  a  wooden 
bridge  with  800  men,  driving  back  1,800  of 
infantry.  The  troops  of  Abul  Hassan  retreated 
toward  Tarifa;  there  the  garrison  of  the  for- 
tress fell  upon  them  and  drove  them  into  the 
woods. 

The  courage  of  Alfonso  amounted  to  rash- 
ness. Holding  the  standard  in  his  hand,  and 
followed  by  his  army,  he  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  Moors  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
balls.  "  Strike  them ! "  he  cried  out  to  his 
soldiers.  "  Let  this  day  reveal  who  are  really 
my  vassals,  and  let  them  know  who  I  am."  So 
saying  he  spurred  his  steed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  plunging  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was 
present,  seized  the  i'eins  of  his  horse,  and 
exclaimed:  "My  lord,  do  not  risk  your  life 
that  the  Moors  may  be  defeated.  I  trust  in 
God  that  to-day  the  victory  will  be  yours." 

The  prelate  was  not  disappointed.  The 
Christians  came  down  from  the  neighboring 
hills  and  routed  the  enemy,  leaving  innumer- 
able dead  upon  the  field.  The  waters  of  the 
Salado  also  are  said  to  have. been  dyed  with 
Moorish  blood.  The  Kings  of  Castile  and 
Portugal  entered  Seville  in  triumph.  Of  the 
booty  they  picked  up  a  hundred  thousand 
gold  coins;  also  robes  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  some  of  which  can  be 
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seen  to  this  day  in  the  Royal  Armory  at 
Madrid. 

Scarcely  had  Alfonso  dismissed  with  honor 
the  King  of  Portugal  than  he  presented  to 
Benedict  XII.,  then  at  Avignon,  twenty-four 
Stan  ^ards  taken  from  the  enemy,  his  grand 
standard  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  a  hundred 
African  horses.  His  Holiness,  taking  in  his 
hands  the  standard  of  Castile,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  intoned  the  hymn, 

"  VexilU  Regis  prodeunt, 
Fulget  crucis  mysterium," 

which  was  continued  by  the  Cardinals.  The 
Pope  then  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Grod, 
and  in  eloquent  terms  compared  the  victory  of 
Salado  to  that  of  David  over  the  Philistines. 

The  pious  King  of  Castile  did  not  forget 
his  vo  w,  but  went  at  once  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady,  where  he  left  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 

In  1389  the  sanctuary  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Jeromites,  Boniface  IX.  giving  to  the 
prior  semi-episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  modem 
church,  of  stone,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain ;  it  is  1 80  feet  by  90,  has  three 
naves,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The 
image  is  placed  on  a  throne  three  feet  high, 
made  of  Asiatic  wood  overlaid  with  silver. 
Within  those  venerable  walls  many  kings  and 
princes  await  in  peace  the  final  trumpet 

One  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  this 
sanctuary  is  a  gift  of  Philip  II. — a  thank- 
ofTering  for  the  cure  of  his  son  Charles.  In 
1 571  Don  John  of  Austria  sent  to  the  shrine 
a  gilded  lamp  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Turks.  Hernando  Cortez,  before  setting  out 
to  explore  the  New  World,  went  to  take  leave 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  placed  his 
expedition  under  her  patronage  Some  years 
later,  after  conquering  Mexico,  he  returned  to 
Spain  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary, 
thanked  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  protection, 
and  presented  to  her  a  rich  lamp  and  a  very 
precious  jewel. 

This  famous  conqueror,  instead  of  taking 
possession  in  his  own  name  of  the  rich  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain,  laid  them  at  the  feet  of 
his  King,  Charles  V.,  and  received  in  return 
only  the  basest  ingratitude.  He  died  poor,  in 


the  little  village  of  Guadalquivir,  in  the  year 
1547.  A  devoted  servant  of  Mary,  he  closed 
his  career  on  earth  holding  in  his  hands  a 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  which  he 
kissed  tenderly  to  the  last.  In  heaven,  let  us 
hope,  he  has  received  the  reward  of  his  noble 
and  generous  deeds. 

With  the  fatal  Revolution  disappeared  the 
monks  who  had  conducted  the  divine  services 
with  such  splendor  in  this  far-famed  shrine. 
In  a  few  years,  alas !  the  magnificent  temple 
may  be  a  heap  of  ruins ;  for  the  present  gen- 
eration knows  better  how  to  destroy  than 
how  to  build  or  restore. 

Hernando  Cortez,  we  know,  had  a  church 
erected  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  As  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  Juan  Diego  ten  years  after 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  it  would  seem  that 
Our  Lady,  to  reward  the  faith  and  piety  of  that 
Christian  warrior,  took  the  name  of  Guada- 
lupe, and  wished  that  her  grandest  temple  in 
Mexico  should  bear  a  title  similar  to  that  of 
her  venerated  sanctuary  in  Spain ;  so  that  the 
country  which  introduced  the  Faith  into  the 
New  World  might  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing also  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Grod. 


Lay  Sermons  for  Lent. 


V. — The  Devotions  of  Passion-Tide. 

ST.  LEONARD  OF  PORT  MAURICE 
says  that  "the  world  can  be  converted 
only  through  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord."  If  a 
man  ever  reaches  true  peace— ever  attains 
that  joy  which  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — it 
can  only  be  through  the  bearing  of  his  cross 
in  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

Each  of  us  has  his  cross.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  It  may  be  fastened  across 
his  heart,  away  from  the  sight  of  those  dear- 
est and  nearest  to  him.  The  men  around  him 
may  not  suspect  that  the  gay  and  jolly  fellow, 
on  whom  all  life  seems  to  smile,  bears  in  silence 
a  cross  of  thorns,  which  draws  from  him 
groans  of  agony  when  no  human  being  is  near. 
Some  day  death  comes  and  reveals  many 
things,  and  then  people  learn  that  he  led  one 
life  lor  the  world  and  another  known  only  to 
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his  God.  And  these  revelations,  which  come 
daily,  should  teach  us  charity.  We  know  our 
cross  is  heavy;  but  no  doubt  if  we  knew  the 
weight  of  the  cross  that  the  man  carries  who 
sits  opposite  us  after  dinner,  his  whole  mind 
seemingly  intent  on  his  cigar,  ours  would 
appear  light  by  comparison. 

The  rich  have  their  crosses ;  the  poor  have 
theirs.  The  millionaire  can  do  everything, 
almost,  except  pad  his  cross  so  that  it  will 
rest  easy  upon  him.  Human  nature,  dragged 
down  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  raised  up  by  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  must  suffer.  There  is  no 
escape  from  that.  The  cross  rests  upon  us, 
whether  we  bear  it  willingly  or  not.  A  pagan 
philosopher,  looking  at  our  condition  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  would  say  that  we  are 
fools  if  we  do  not  make  the  best  of  a  burden 
which  is  inevitable. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  our  time  that  riches 
make  all  things  easy.  But  did  you  see  the 
newspaper  of  Thursday  week  ?  Croesus  gave 
a  great  dinner.  There  were  delicacies  that 
Lucullus  would  have  envied, — for  LucuUus* 
opportunities  were  poor  compared  to  those 
of  the  modern  epicure;  there  was  fruit  that 
might  have  come  from  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides ;  the  flowers  alone  cost  a  thousand 
dollars.  And,  as  the  carriages  passed  us  by 
with  flaming  lamps,  we  thought  of  our  cross 
and  were  tempted  to  .rebel. 

It  is  true  that  Croesus  is  dying  of  cancer.  The 
world  does  not  know  it,  but  he  does.  His  only 
refuge,  his  only  hope,  his  only  consolation,  is 
in  union  with  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  He  sat 
smiling  among  his  guests,  under  the  glare  of 
silver  candelabra,  with  wine  sparkling  around 
him ;  but  everything — the  heart  of  the  roses, 
the  laughter  of  his  guests,  the  glitter  of  his 
silver, — spoke  of  death.  What  to  him  was  the 
cup  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  ?  A  wooden 
crucifix  is  worth  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Emperor  of  Grer- 
many,  happy  in  peace,  flushed  with  conquest, 
seemed  the  most  enviable  of  men;  and  his 
heir's  wife,  as  compared  with  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  the  most  fortunate  of  women.  The 
French  Empress  bore  a  heavy  cross  in  sight 
of  the  world.    Dearly  was   she  paying   for 


having  been  the  centre  of  a  splendid  court. 
How  the  poor  washerwoman,  struggling  for 
her  children,  had  envied  this  Empress,  whose 
beauty  and  grace  and  power  were  the  talk  of 
the  world !  Her  husband  died,  defeated,  dis- 
honored ;  her  son,  in  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
fell.  How  great  was  the  contrast  between 
her  lot  and  that  of  the  coming  Empress  of 
Germany!  The  ignorant  world,  knowing  its 
own  burden,  sighed  at  the  sight  of  men  and 
women  who  had  become  as.  gods. 

A  few  years  and  all  is  changed.  The  con- 
queror of  Sedan  is  dead, honored  and  beloved; 
his  son  is  dying — no  skill  can  save  him, — and 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  own  son  is  against  him  and  the 
mother  that  bore  him.  Can  power  and  wealth 
and  pomp  pad  as  with  velvet  a  cross  like  this  ? 
Can  learned  physicians  give  life?  No,  friends, 
— and  there  is  no  sceptre  but  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  By  it  we  conquer,  through  it  we  en- 
dure; and  endurance,  with  the  grace  of  God> 
is  conquest. 

The  more  we  meditate  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  the  greater  it  becomes, — the  smaller 
our  sufferings  grow  by  comparison.  God  may 
send  us  roses  from  heaven,  but  they  will  be 
such  roses  as  He  sent  to  St.  Cecilia.  Their 
flush  symbolized  the  dawn  of  coming  suffer- 
ing for  His  sake. 

And  if  it  seem  that  our  cross  is  heavier 
than  the  crosses  of  others, — that  others  are 
free  while  we  are  bound, — it  is  because  we 
know  but  little  of  the  world  around  us.  If 
each  man  knew  the  sorrows  of  his  neighbor 
as  they  really  are,  he  would  take  up  his  own 
cross,  and  thank  God  that  it  is  no  greater. 
Heavy  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  lightening  it,  and  that  is  by  adding  to  it  the 
Cross  of  Calvary. 

There  is  unending  consolation  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sorrows  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  She,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  who,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  will  to  that  of  God,  had  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  which  bore  her  Cruci- 
fied Son,  was  pierced  by  the  sword  predicted 
by  Simeon.  Who  deserved  sorrow  less  ?  Who 
suffered  more?  If  we  deserve  it  less,  let  us 
complain ;  otherwise,  our  lips  should  be  mute, 
except  in  prayer  for  more  love  and  patience. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Cardinal  Parocchi's  speech  at  the  recent  dinner 
at  the  American  College  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  Cardinal  Parocchi  said:  "If  in  the 
future  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  Pope  to 
leave  Europe,  he  would  find  a  sure  refuge  with 
the  American  bishops,  who  would  receive  him 
with  honorable  hospitality."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this.  Both  the  American  people — in  spite 
of  difference  in  religious  belief — and  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  would  receive  the  Holy  Father  with 
the  most  sincere  enthusiasm.  The  Pope  would  be 
freer  under  the  Government  of  Washington  than 
under  that  of  Cavour  and  Crispi.  But  this  is  only 
a  pleasant  supposition.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter 
will  not  leave  Rome. 


The  year  1889  is  the  bi-centenary  of  the  appa- 
rition of  Our  Lord  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
and  in  commemoration  of  this  anniversary  the 
Priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Paris  have  estab- 
lished a  monthly  publication,  the  object  of  which 
is  "to  prepare  souls  and  society  for  the  reign  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus." 

Prejudice  against  monks  and  monasticism  is 
so  deep  and  so  widespread— even  Catholics  are 
sometimes  met  with  who  share  it — that  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  a  non  Catholic  writer,  all  the 
more  so  if  he  happens  to  be  a  minister,  who  has 
a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  the  much-abused  monk. 
However,  the  day  of  the  Itinerant  Windbag,  who 
used  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  inveighing 
against  the  abominations  of  monastic  life,  is  de- 
clining. Convents  and  monks  and  nuns  abound 
amongst  us,  and  those  who  are  not  wilfully  blinded 
know  that  the  religious  life  and  those  who  lead 
it  are  very  different  from  what  ignorant  and  un- 
scrupulous lecturers  have  so  often  represented. 
It  only  remains  for  monasticism  to  be  vindicated 
in  contemporary  literature.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp, 
rector  of  Scarning,  England,  has  set  a  good  ex- 
ample in  this  particular — though  he  seems  to  be 
afraid  to  say  all  that  he  would  in  praise  of  monks 
and  monkery.  In  a  work  just  published  on  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Friars"  [to  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century]  he  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
moral  condition  of  the  monasteries: 

"Certainly  we  know  much  more  about  the  monas- 
teries and  their  inner  life  during  this  period  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  materials  ready  to  our  hand  are 
very  volunMnous,  and  the  evidence  accessible  to  the 
inquirer  is  very  various.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 


man  of  common  fairness  and  candor  who  should  give 
some  years  to  the  careful  study  of  those  materials  and 
that  evidence  could  rise  from  his  examination  with 
any  other  impression  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  better  than  their  age. 
Vicious  and  proBlgale,  drunken  and  unchaste,  as  a 
class,  they  certainly  were  not.  Of  course  there  were 
scandalous  brethren.  Here  and  there — but  rarely, 
very  rarely, — there  was  a  wicked  abbot  or  prior.  Of 
course  there  were  instances  of  abominations  on  which 
one  can  not  dwell ;  of  course  there  are  stories  which 
are  bad  to  read, — stories  which  find  their  way  into 
the  chronicles  because  they  were  strange  or  startling ; 
but  these  stories  are  always  commented  upon  with 
severity  and  scorn.  Excuse  for  wickedness,  or  any 
palliation  of  it,  you  simply  never  read." 

We  have  found  another  passage  in  the  same 
work  well  worth  quoting  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  have  it  that  if  the  monks  of  old  were  not 
always  vicious,  they  were  at  least  invariably  lazy. 
The  author  declares  that  religious  houses  then,  as 
they  are  now,  were  vast  hives  of  industry. 

"  Everything  that  was  eaten  or  drunk  or  worn, 
almost  everything  that  was  made  or  used  in  a  mon- 
astery, was  produced  upon  the  spot.  The  grain  grew 
on  their  own  land ;  the  corn  was  ground  in  their  own 
mill;  their  clothes  were  made  from  the  wool  of  their 
own  sheep ;  they  had  their  own  tailors  and  shoemak- 
ers and  carpenters  and  blacksmiths;  they  kept  their 
own  bees;  they  grew  their  own  garden-stuff  and  their 
own  fruit ;  I  suspect  they  knew  more  of  fish-culture 
than,  until  very  lately,  we  modems  could  boast  of 
knowing.  They  had  their  own  vineyards  and  made 
their  own  wine.  .  .  .  The  commissariat  of  a  large 
abbey  must  have  required  administrative  ability  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  the  cost  of  hospitality  was 
enormous.  No  traveller,  whatever  his  degree,  was 
refused  food  and  shelter ;  and  every  monastery  was  a 
vast  hotel,  where  nobody  need  pay  more  than  he 
chose  for  his  board  and  lodging.  The  mere  keeping 
the  accounts  must  have  employed  no  small  -number 
of  clerks,  for  the  minuteness  with  which  every  trans- 
action was  recorded  almost  passes  belief.  The  price  of 
every  nail  hammered  into  a  wall  is  g^ven.  The  men 
must  have  been  very  busy,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  very 
fussy — certainly  they  could  not  have  been  idle  to 
have  kept  their  accounts  in  this  painfully  minute 
manner,  even  to  the  fi-action  of  a  farthing." 

Father  Agostino  da  Montefeltro  is  drawing  five 
thousand  hearers  into  the  Church  of  San  Carlo 
in  Corso  at  Rome,  and  nearly  as  many  more  to 
the  doors  of  the  church.  Father  Agostino  objects 
strongly  to  the  Italian  habit  of  applauding.  He 
protested,  too,  that  the  stenographers  sent  by 
the  newspapers  were  there  against  his  will. 


We  have  received  a  communication  calling 
attention  to  what  appears  an  act  of  injustice  on 
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the  part  of  the  captain  of  a  U.  S.  flag-ship  sta- 
tioned at  Villefranche.  Although  a  number  of  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  are  Catholics,  no  provision  is 
made  for  their  spiritual  wants,  as  the  command- 
ing officer  refuses  to  allow  a  priest  to  come  on 
board,  and  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  appointed  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  who  said  prayers  on  the  ship  every  day ; 
that  this  was  enough  for  all,  and  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  other  minister  to  "hold  church  on 
board. ' '  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
*' holding  church  on  board,"  but  of  recognizing 
what  the  United  States  Government  has  always 
made  it  one  of  its  proudest  boasts  to  recognize — 
freedom  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all.  Catholics  can  not  attend  a  Protestant  service, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  just  and  right  that  they 
should  have  their  own  chaplain.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  have 
been  appealed  to,  and  we  are  confident  that  they 
will  take  steps  to  remedy  an  evil  that  calls  for 
speedy  redress.  

The  AtheruBum  informs  us  of  an  interesting 
discovery  which  has  just  been  made  in  Lincoln 
Minster.  The  pavement  of  the  retro  choir  has  for 
a  long  time  been  in  a  dilapidated  state.  In  the 
course  of  repairs  which  have  been  recently  under- 
taken, it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  slab 
which  was  known  to  cover  the  body  of  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton.  He  had  been  Dean  of  Lincoln  for 
some  time  before  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
bishop  on  February  i,  1280.  Godwin,  a  Protes- 
tant writer,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  the  English 
Bishops,"  describes  him  as  a  "very  good  and 
virtuous  man,"  and  tells  his  readers  that  he  "died 
in  the  middle  of  a  devout  and  fervent  prayer, 
November  13, 1 299."  The  skeleton  was  in  a  very 
crumbling  condition ;  the  head  had  perished  en- 
tirely. There  were  no  vestiges  whatever  of  skull  or 
teeth ;  much  brownish  hair  marked  the  spot  where 
the  head  had  once  lain.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
skeleton  were  found  a  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten. 
A  large  gold  ring  set  with  rock-crystal  was  also 
discovered  On  the  left  of  the  body  were  the 
fragments  of  a  decayed  crosier,  the  head  of  which 
had  been  beautifully  carved  with  maple  leaves. 


How  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to  Cardinal 
Gibb  >ns  to  receive  the  letter  which  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII.  lately  addressed  to  him  in  reply  to  the 
assurance  sent  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  of  their  unqualified  condemnation  of  the 
hostilities,  which  the  Government  of  Italy  contin- 


ues to  wage  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter !  We 
quote  a  few  sentences  of  the  Pope's  letter,  which 
is  full  of  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  resignation: 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  apprx)priate  to  the  time 
or  more  worthy  of  your  high  office  than  the  public 
defence  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  the  devoted  clergy  of  Italy,  asjainst  the  att^icks 
of  those  who,  holding  forcible  possession  of  Our  city, 
endeavor  by  threats  of  punishmc'it  to  stifle  the  very 
voices  i»f  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  proclaim  the  laws 
of  the  Church.  And  because  you  have  made  this 
defence  with  prudence  and  vi;;or.  b^th  justice  and 
religion  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  this  the 
more  because  your  defence  has  the  merit  of  consist- 
ency. These  striking  proofs  of  your  faith  and  zeal 
serve  to  bind  Our  hearts  in  closer  union,  and  inspire 
Us  with  the  pleasinj;  hope  that  your  words  will  have 
weight  with  those  even  who,  though  not  in  com- 
munion with  us.  are  at  least  unbiassed  witnesses  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Us  and  the  Church." 

We  trust  that  the  hope  thus  expressed  by  Hig 
Holiness  may  be  realized;  we  have,  indeed, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our  separated 
brethren  in  this  country  share  our  feelmg  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Governments 
of  Europe  to  free  the  Vicar  of  Christ  from  hii 
present  thraldom. 

A  book  on  church  bells  has  recently  appeared 
in  England.  Before  the  Reformation  the  nan.es 
on  bells  were  commonly  "  Jesu,"  "Mary,"  or  a 
saint's  name.  But  after  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  inscription  became  "  God  save  the  Queen  I  " 
"  Prosperity  to  this  Parish !  "  and,  later,  the  name 
of — the  church-warden ! 


New  Publications. 


Mi»NUALS  OF  Catholic  Philosophy.  The  First 
Principles  of  Knowledge.  By  John  Rickaby, 
S.J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :  Benziger 
Brothers.   1889. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  "Manuals 
of  Catholic  Philosophy"  in  English  which  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  of  Stonyhurst  are  now  publish- 
ing. These  books  are  designed  to  meet  a  most 
urgent  want  of  English-speaking  Catholics  at  the 
present  day.  Now,  more  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  world's  history,  have  various  systems 
of  thought  been  accorded  a  means  of  rapid  dis- 
semination, that  has  caused  error  to  pervade  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  society  through  the  current 
literature  of  the  age.  No  issue  of  our  popular 
magazines  is  now  complete  without  an  article 
or  two  on  some  philosophical  or  distinctively 
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religious  question,  and  thereby  great  circulation 
is  given  to  systems  designed  to  eradicate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  propagate 
the  liberalism  and  free-thought  so  characteristic 
of  the  times.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a'-i  evident 
truth  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  knowledge 
of  true  philosophy  and  the  principles  of  revealed 
religion  may  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  theo- 
logian, but  it  becomes  the  duty  of  an  intelligent 
Catholic  laity  to  seek  a  training  in  a  course  of 
sound  philosophy,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  defend 
and  uphold  the  truth  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  modern  systems  of  thought  and  error. 
Hence  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  good 
grounding  in  the  principles  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy, to  supplement  and  perfect  which  is  the  aim 
of  the  "Manuals"  under  consideration. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  solid,  fundamental 
exposition  of  what  is  known  by  modern  logicians 
as  "Applied  Logic,"  or  a  treatise  on  the  "Phi- 
losophy of  Certitude."  It  defends  the  objective 
reality  of  human  thought  against  the  false  systems 
of  idealism,  and  answers  and  develops  the  great 
questions:  "What  reasonable  account  can  be 
given  of  man's  claim  to  have  real  certainty  about 
things?  What  are  the  ultimate  grounds  for  hold 
ing  that  man  may  regard  his  knowledge  about 
objects  as  undoubtedly  correct?"  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  author  states  the  sound  traditional 
principles  of  certitude,  he  takes  care  to  bring  them 
into  constant  contact  with  antagonistic  principles, 
more  particularly  with  the  principles  of  Hume 
and  the  pure  empirics,  thus  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  understanding  and  the  consequent  rejec- 
tion of  the  erroneous  systems  which  they  can  not 
fail  to  meet  with  in  modern  literature. 

The  usual  order  of  our  Latin  text-books  of  phi- 
losophy is  followed.  Truth  is  first  defined  and  its 
relation  to  the  human  mind  set  forth.  Certitude  is 
then  explained ;  its  various  kinds  and  degrees  are 
established ;  while  succeeding  chapters  are  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  scepticism,  doubt, 
the  primary  facts  and  principles  of  logic,  and  the 
various  theories  in  regard  to  the  criterion  of  cer 
titude.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
testimony  of  the  senses,  the  objectivity  of  ideas, 
false  systems,  consciousness,  memory,  belief  on 
human  testimony  and  belief  on  divine  testimony. 
This  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  book 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  value  when  we  add  that 
the  reverend  author  brings  to  the  treatment  of 
the  questions  involved  the  gifts  of  a  philosophical 
mind  and  the  experience  of  years  in  the  lecture 
room.  We  commend  the  work  to  an  intelligent 


Catholic  public.  The  concluding  words  of  the 
author  show  the  purpose  that  has  animated  him 
in  his  task.  "  Reason,"  he  says,  "not  faith,  has 
been  the  main  point  of  defence  in  the  foregoing 
pages ;  but  in  defending  reason  we  have  been 
promoting  the  cause  of  I'aiih.  Vilify  reason,  and 
you  will  never  make  good  th'.*  title  of  faith  to  be 
honored ;  but  secure  to  reason  her  due  position, 
and  she  will  be  able  to  add  to  her  own  dignity  by 
defendmg  the  dignity  of  faith,  and  claiming  to 
herself  her  due  participation  in  this  higher  light." 

Thi  History  of  Confession.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Louis  de  Goesbriand,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Burlington,  Vt.  Same  Publishers. 
The  original  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  the  well-known  Father  Guillois  to 
a  young  lawyer  who  had  fallen  away  from  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  made  a  series  of  attacks 
on  the  Sacrament  of  Confession.  These  letters 
form  a  succinct  history  of  confession,  and  show 
the  divine  origin  and  character  of  this  institution. 
Bishop  Goesbriand  has  changed  the  form  of  the 
work  somewhat  in  his  translation,  and  made 
additions  which  considerably  enhance  its  value. 
Small  as  the  book  is,  it. con  tains  a  great  deal,  and 
the  way  in  which  objections  arc  refuted  is  mas- 
terly. It  is  an  admirable  work  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  recent  convert,  or  one  who  is  on  the  road 
to  conversion. 

Obituary. 

"  Remtmber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
tvith  them."  — Hkb.,  xiU,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  James  Halfpenny,  of  Clifton  Heights,  Pa.j  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  i8th  of  February. 

Mrs.  Mary  Scully,  who  breathed  her  last  in  Chicago, 
111.,  on  the  20th  ult.  She  was  a  native  of  Co.  Clare, 
Ireland. 

George  J.  Keady,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  i8th  ult, 

Mrs.  P.  Fitzsimons,  who  peacefully  yielded  her  soul 
to  God  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  Dexter,  Mich. 

Peter  Gray,  Thomas  Kena,  and  Thomas  Kend,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  John  H.  Magnus,  Maiden,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Isabella  McAvoy,  San  Pablo,  Cal, ;  Mrs.  Anna 
Mohan,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Richard  White,  Rockford, 
III, ;  Patrick  TuUy,  Margaret  G.  Devenney,  Mary  Ann 
Kane,  Mrs.  Jane  Kavanaugh,  James  S.  Devenney, 
James  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Annie  O'Neill,  Mary  Ann 
Dougherty,  and  Joseph  J.  Dugan, — all  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 
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A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


BV    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN, 


XXII.— The  Tiger. 

"Gunpov/der,  of  course,"  answered  Jeffreys; 
"but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  raft?" 

Jimmy  was  a  boy,  and  he  felt  very  much 
of  a  boy  when  Jeffreys  asked  this  question  in 
such  a  doubtful  tone. 

"  I  thought,"  he  stammered  a  little,  — 
"well,"  he  continued, "I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  thought  the  gunpowder  might  be  used 
for  blowing  away  some  of  the  rocks;  and  if 
that  were  done  we  could  float  the  raft  out, 
and  get  the  steamer  to  tow  it  to  shore." 

Jeffreys  chuckled.  *^Just  to  think  of  it!" 
he  said.  Then  he  chuckled  again.  "You've 
more  sense  than  most  land  -  lubbers.  Jim 
Barlow  never  thought  of  that.  He  was  my 
chum  here  for  a  while.  And  when  he  was 
going  away  I  thought  I'd  just  give  him  that 
raft  if  he  had  gumption  enough  to  get  it  out; 
but  he  hadn't.  Bless  you!  he  wasn't  smart. 
I  saw  there  wasn't  much  in  him  after  he  was 
here  a  while.  He  was  the  kind  of  sailor  that 
would  blow  his  gaff  on  a  man ;  he'd  shirk  his 
grog,"  cried  the  old  sailor,  growing  warmer; 
"he'd  steal  out  of  the  menarvlin  basket!" 

Jimmy  tried  to  feel  impressed  by  these 
awful  revelations.  Jeffreys  fixed  him  with  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  watch  him  grow  pale  and  trem- 
ble at  the  enormity  of  Jim  Barlow's  deeds. 

"  He  went  off  with  my  best  pipe,  and  an 
overcoat  that  I  hadn't  had  on  for  more  than 
eleven  years.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  ,new. 
But  he  couldn't  take  the  raft.  He  hadn't  sense 
enough  for  that." 

It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  after  this  con- 
versation that  Jeffreys  had  time  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  the  raft.  With  advancing  spring 
the  vegetables  required  more  attention,  and 
even  Mr.  Richards  was  called  in  to  keep  the 


red  spider  at  a  distance.  Elise  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  novel,  and  she  began  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  work,  though  it  was  tiresome  at  first. 
The  crop  of  onions  was  her  especial  care.  It 
would  be  ready  by  the  time  the  steamer  came. 
And  she  took  as  much  pleasure  in  it  as  she 
had  taken  in  her  novels. 

Elizabeth,  working  quietly  in  her  garden 
patch,  thought  more  than  she  had  ev^er  before 
in  her  life.  How  anxious  she  had  been  about 
parties  and  dresses  and  all  kinds  of  trifles  at 
Thornydale!  She  remembered  how  she  had 
plagued  poor  Aunt  Susan  for  a  new  white 
frock  in  the  summer,  because  Elise  had  one; 
she  remembered  how  angry  she  had  been  be- 
cause Mrs.  Irving  asked  Elise  to  pour  out  the 
tea  at  the  last  "sociable,"  when  she  had  come 
in  first.  H  :)^  important  all  these  things  had 
seemed  to  her!  She  remembered  how  often 
she  had  neglected  going  to  confession  because 
she  wanted  to  take  a  walk  or  go  out  to  tea, 
or  because  she  was  tired.  Now,  far  from  a 
church  or  priest,  she  longed  ardently  to  per- 
form those  religious  acts  which  were  at  once 
duties  and  consolations.  She  used  to  say 
sometimes  that  she  hated  Saturday  because 
it  was  confession  day.  She  thought  over  this 
now,  and  made  heartfelt  prayers  that  she 
might  live  to  make  up  for  her  callousness 
by  the  fervor  of  her  confessions  and  Com- 
munions. 

During. the  long  hours  spent  among  the 
plants  Elizabeth  became  a  better  and  gentler 
girl.  The  blessed  meaning  which  contented 
and  quiet  work  bears  for  hearts  capable  of 
understanding  it  came  to  her.  When  the  sun 
was  hot,  and  she  was  tempted  to  stop  look- 
ing under  the  leaves  of  the  vegetables  for  the 
destructive  spider,  she  remembered  how  the 
Blessed  Child  Jesus  had  worked  for  St.  Joseph 
in  the  little  garden  before  the  house  at  Naza- 
reth. She  had  seen  a  picture  of  it,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  this  tender  thought  fill  her 
mind  that  she  drew  on  a  little  card  the  pict- 
ure as  she  remembered  it.  Jeffreys  admired 
it  very  much.  It  represented  a  little  house  in 
a  garden  of  flowers.  Under  a  palm-tree  was 
the  Holy  Child  sawing  a  plank.  Near  Him 
stood  St  Joseph  watching  Him,  "for  fear," 
Lucy  said,  "that  He  might  cut  His  fingers." 
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The  Blessed  Virgin  sat  with  her  spinning- 
wheel  near  a  rose-bush.  Elizabeth  drew  this 
on  the  back  of  an  Easter  card  she  found 
in  her  sa'chel.  Tom  and  Lucy  and  Jeffreys 
examined  it  carefully.  It  was  not  very  correct 
in  drawing,  but  they  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  that. 

"It's  too  bad  that  our  dear  Lord  hadn't 
any  little  brothers  or  sisters ! "  said  Lucy. 
"  He  had  to  play  and  work  all  by  Himself." 

"  We're  His  brothers  and  sisters,"  answered 
Tom.  "  He  didn't  want  anybody  but  us." 

"That's  true,"  put  in  Jeffreys;  "and  I  like 
to  hear  you  young  folk  say  it.  Somehow,  I 
never  felt  the  God- Man  to  be  so  real  until  I 
heard  you  Catholics  talk  about  Him.  Why, 
one  would  think  He  was  with  you  every  day ! " 

"  Well,  He  is,  I  hope,"  said  Elizabeth,  turn- 
ing with  a  smile. 

Jeffreys  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence  after 
this,  tilting  back  his  chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Elizabeth's  card.  Elise,  watching  him,  had 
her  thought.s  too.  Why  was  it,  she  asked 
herself,  that  Jeffreys  seemed  so  much  touched 
by  that  little  picture  when  he  had  resented 
all  her  attempts  at  controversy?  After  some 
thought  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  been  trying  "to  shov/  off"  her  historical 
knowledge,  and  that  it  was  anger  at  Jeffreys 
rather  than  a  desire  to  convert  him  which 
had  induced  her  to  make  her  onslaught  on 
him. 

Elise,  who  drew  better  than  Elizabeth,  made 
a  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 
And  Elizabeth  supplemented  them  with  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  Bernard  proposed  that 
they  should  have  the  prayers  of  the  Stations 
every  night  for  their  deliverance. 

The  first  night  Dick,  who  was  the  best 
reader,  undertook  to  lead.  Elizabeth  put  the 
picture  of  each  Station  in  front  of  the  candle 
as  Dick  read.  Jeffreys'  eyes  became  moist 
before  they  finished.  When  Dick  had  reached 
the  last  Station,  Jeffreys  had  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall.  The  children  pretended  not  to 
notice  it.  After  a  time  the  old  sailor  said: 

"Your  religion  is  very  real.  I  never  felt 
God  to  be  so  near." 

Lucy  ran  over  to  the  old  man,  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck. 


"Nobody  ever  told  me  how  He  suffered 
before,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  If  one  of 
your  priests  ever  comes  this  way  I  want  to 
see  him." 

The  next  day  he  took  Jimmy  to  the  part 
of  the  island  where  the  raft  was.  He  told  him 
to  bring  his  ax,  well  sharpened.  Jeffreys 
carried  a  revolver. 

"  What  is  that  for?"  Jimmy  asked. 

Jeffreys  hesitated.  He  seemed  troubled. 
Jimmy  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Then  the 
old  man  said: 

"  There  is  only  one  danger  for  us  on  this 
island.  And  I  can't  say  that  it  really  is  here, 
but  I  am  afraid — " 

Jimmy  looked  up  in  amazement.  This  tough 
old  sailor  was  the  last  man  he  would  think 
of  as  being  afraid  of  anything. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  there's  one  of  them  here, 
— in  fact,  I  heard  sounds  the  last  time  I  was 
here.  You  may  need  your  ax,  so  look  after  it." 

"One  of  what?"  asked  Jimmy. 

"You'll  know  soon  enough,"  answered  the 
sailor,  gruffly.  "I'd  have  settled  him  long 
ago,  but  the  rheumatism  was  tugging  at  me; 
and  Barlow  was  a  lubber,  afraid  of  the  shadow 
of  a  mast  in  the  moonlight." 

''Him?  What  'him'?  Who  is  'him'?" 
demanded  Jimmy.  "  I  will  not  go  a  step  for- 
ward until  I  know  just  what  you  mean." 

Jimmy  stood  still. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Jeffreys.  "  I  suppose 
I  must  tell  you ;  but  when  you  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  know  you'll  turn  back,^  There 
was  a  brig  wrecked  off  this  island  a  month 
ago.  It  was  the  Osprey,  Captain  Marks,  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  It  was  a  leaky  old  tub 
in  '64, — I  remember  Marks  used  to  grumble 
about  it  then.  Well,  the  Osprey  went  to  pieces. 
Marks  and  the  mates  and  the  crew  swam 
ashore,  and  were  taken  off  by  the  City  of 
Lisbon  tiie  next  day.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say 
one  of  the  passengers  was  saved." 

Jimmy  looked  at  Jeffreys  in  horror. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  asked, 
afcer  a  pau^e.  "  You  talk  as  if  you  were  worse 
than  a  cannibal." 

*'He^%  worse  than  a  cannibal.  The  other 
three — shipped  from  the  Zoological  Garden 
at  London  for  the  Central  Park  menagerie. 
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and  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars, — were 
drowned.  This  beast — " 

"This  what?"  asked  Jimmy,  his  face  grow- 
ing paler  with  anxiety. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know  it.  He's  a  Bengal 
tiger,  and  he  lives  in  a  jungle  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island.  We  must  pass  it  to  get  to  the 
raft, — there !   I  knew  you'd  back  out ! " 

Jimmy  had  stepped  back.  But  he  swung 
his  ax  in  his  hand,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
and  stepped  for\vard  in  advance  of  Jeffreys. 

"That's  right!"  chuckled  the  sailor.  "A 
rheumatic  old  man  with  a  revolver  and  a  boy 
with  an  ax!    He'll  find  me  the  toughest " 

Jimmy  made  no  answer.    His  heart  beat 
rapidly.  He  walked  on  beside  Jeffreys,  looking 
anxiously  from  side  to  side,  expecting  to  catch 
sight  of  the  stripes  of  the  deadly  beast. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Happy-Go-Lucky. 


BY   MARV   CATHERINE   CROWLEY. 


(Conclusion.) 
IV. 

As  their  kind  friend  persevered  in  the  work 
she  had  undertaken,  Dave  and  Lucky  felt  the 
fact  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to 
go  into  the  boot-blacking  business — or  rather, 
Miss  Evans  went  into  it,  and  took  the  two 
boys  as  partners ;  she  being  the  moneyed 
member  of  the  firm,  having,  as  her  father  was 
wont  teasingly  to  declare,  invested  her  fortune 
in  the  brushes  and  paraphernalia. 

Her  two  especial  proteges,  albeit  various 
backslidings,  seemed  at  last  to  be  really  trying 
to  improve.  Then  suddenly  Lucky  disap- 
peared. Annie  missed  him  at  once,  but  she 
said  nothing.  She  ha  J  become  accustomed  to 
periodical  "breaks  for  liberty, '  as  they  were 
termed,  when,  impatient  of  even  the -mild 
restraint  which  the  evenings  at  Mr.  Evans' 
imposed  upon  them,  the  boys  made  a  wild 
dash  into  the  old  life,  and  for  a  while  the 

pleasant  rooms  in Street  knew  them  no 

more.  They  generally  came  back  in  the  end ; 
therefare  Annie  now  forbore  to  ask  for  the 
truant,  but  she  was  anxious  and  distressed,  A 


week  passed,  still  there  was  no  news  of  him. 

"Where  is  Ben?"  she  at  length  inquired 
of  Dave. 

"Who — Lucky?"  he  replied.  "I  dunno. 
Oh,  he's  all  right, likely!  Haven't  seen  him 
myself  for  some  time.  Gone  off  on  a  vacation, 
I  guess.  Taken  his  kit  with  him." 

Miss  Evans  waited  several  days  longer. 
Then  she  said :  "  Dave,  I  want  you  to  hunt 
up  Ben  for  me.  Something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  him." 

The  following  evening  her  emissary  plucked 
her  by  the  sleeve,  saying,  "  I've  found  him, 
ma'am.  He's  sick.  He  went  to  old  Missus  Fay, 
the  washerwoman,  and  she  took  him  in." 

Annie  immediately  sought  her  father,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  see  Lucky 
without  delay. 

"  No,"  said  he,  decidedly.  "  It  is  too  late 
to-night;  besides,  this  may  be  all  a  hoax. 
Let  Dave  leave  you  the  address,  and  in  the 
morning  you  may  look  up  the  little  fellow,  if 
you  take  Hester  with  you." 

The  next  day,  accordingly,  our  heroine  set 
out,  accompanied  by  the  staid  housekeeper. 
After  much  traversing  of  dirty  streets  and 
crooked  alleys,  they  came  to  the  dilapidated 
house  to  which  Dave  had  directed  them. 
"  Missus  Fay  has  gone  out  to  work,"  the 
neighbors  informed  them.  "The  boy  has  a 
heavy  cold,"  they  volunteered  farther;  "but 
he'll  'oe  'round  as  smart  as  ever  before  long." 

Mounting  the  rickety  .stairs  to  the  attic,  the 
visitors  came  to  a  dimly-lighted  corner  under 
the  eaves,  called  by  courtesy  a  room.  Here 
upon  a  wretched  bed  lay  Lucky, burning  with 
fever  and  talking  incoherently.  With  a  cry 
Annie  started  forward.  His  eyes,  unnaturally 
bright  and  roving,  stared  at  her  wildly  at  finst; 
but  presently  a  smile  of  recognition  made  the 
flushed  face  radiant,  and  seizing  her  kind 
hands  he  hugged  them  ecstaticallj'.  Yet  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  The  look  of  delight  faded : 
he  began  to  wander  again. 

With  a  troubled  heart  Annie  strove  to 
soothe  him,  to  cool  the  poor,  little  aching 
head,  and  bring  rest  to  the  weary,  childish 
frame  that  tossed  to  and  fro  unceasingly. 
After  a  time,  as  she  chanced  to  raise  him  to 
smooth  a  miserable  apology  for  a  pillow,  she 
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caught  sight  of  a  tiny  object  hung  about  his 
neck.  With  some  curiosity  she  stooped  to 
examine  what  seemed  a  tar^^^.hed  bit  of  silver. 
She  turned  it  over  and  over.  It  was  a  little 
medal,  like  one  she  had  long  ago  seen  her 
old  nurse  wear. 

"  Hester,"  she  cried,  "the  child  must  be  a 
Catholic !  He  is  dangerously  ill.  You  will 
have  to  go  for  the  priest." 

Hester  drew  herself  up  frigidly.  She  was  a 
staunch  Puritan  of  th*?  most  uncompromising 
prejudices.  To  be  sent  on  such  an  errand  was, 
she  felt,  the  worst  indis^nity  which  couM  have 
been  put  upon  her.  Observing  that  she  hes- 
itated, her  young  mistress  turned  and  looked 
at  her  in  surpri-^e. 

"  I  can  not  leave  you  alone,  Miss,  in  such 
a  neifjhborhood  as  this,'*  objected  the  woman, 
in  a  tone  6f  respectful  but  rigid  protest 

Annie  glanced  around  the  room,  then  back 
to  the  restless  form  upon  the  bed.  "I  will 
fasten  the  door,"  she  said,  quietly. 

Hester  unwillingly  tried  to  turn  the  key 
upon  the  inside,  but  it  would  n  )t  work  The 
young  lady  nervously  took  it  from  her,  and 
tried  it  on  the  outside.  It  snapped  easily. 

"Lock  me  in,"  directed  Annie.  "Then  I 
shall  be  sure  to  be  safe  till  you  come  back." 

With  some  misgivings  and  many  evasions, 
the  elderly  housekeeper  was  forced  to  com- 
ply. Muttering  to  herself  against  what  she 
considered  Miss  Evans*  folly,  she  started  out 
without  knowing  where  to  go.  Though  nar- 
row-minded, Hester  was  sternly  conscientious, 
and  would  not  wrong  any  one.  If  the  boy 
was  a  Papist,  she  reflected,  doubtless  he  had 
a  right  to  have  his  priest;  but  things  had 
come  to  a  prett^/  pass  when  she  was  expected 
to  fetch  one.  By  dint  of  many  inquiries  she 
found  the  rectory  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and 
soon  returned  with  Father  Neville. 

The  good  priest  smiled  when  they  reached 
their  destination, as  the  woman,  whose  features 
never  relaxed  from  a  peculiar,  disapproving 
scowl,  drew  from  her  pocket  a  rusty  key, 
fumbled  for  the  kej'hole,  and  finally  opened 
the  door  of  the  cheerless  room.  But  the  next 
moment  he  uttered  an  ex:la:nalion  of  pity 
and  surprise  as  he  beheld  the  fever- stricken 
figure  of  the  child,  and  the  beautiful  girl  bend- 


ing over  him.  There  was  something  familiar, 
too,  about  poor  Lucky,  and  in  a  minute  he 
recollected  to  have  seen  him  before. 

"  I  thought  from  this  talisman,  sir,  that  the 
boy  rhight  be  a  Catholic,"  said  Annie  softly, 
touching  the  medal. 

Father  Neville  observed  it  closely.  "  No," 
he  answered,  'l  do  not  think  so.  Yet  how 
strangely  things  come  to  pass!  It  happens 
that  I  gave  the  little  fellow  that  medal  a  year 
or  more  ago.  He  came  for  me  one  night,  in 
the  height  of  a  winter's  storm,  to  go  to  attend 
an  old  man  who  was  dying,  and  whom  he  had 
taken  care  of  with  remarkable  devotedness. 
I  hoped  to  keep  track  of  him,  but  he  vanished, 
as  it  were,  and  I  was  never  able  to  discover  a 
trace  of  him." 

Annie  appeared  impressed  by  the  coinci- 
dence "  He  is  very  ill, is  he  not?  "  she  faltered. 

"  In  the  last  stages  of  typhoid-pneumonia, 
I  should  say,"  replied  the  priest  Then,  regard- 
ing her  gravely,  he  ad  Jed :  "  I  doubt  if  he  will 
live  more  than  an  hour  or  two." 

Annie  shuddered.  Hester  would  have  dra^^Ti 
her  away.  Why  should  her  dear  young  lady's 
feelings  be  harrowed  by  her  attendance  at 
the  death  of  a  street  Arab  ?  "  We  will  send  a 
nurse  from  the  hospital,"  .she  said,  meaning 
to  be  kind.  "  What  will  your  father  jay  if 
you  remain  here  longer?" 

But  Annie  paid  no  heed.  "  What  can  be 
done  for  him?"  she  asked,  addressing  Father 
Neville. 

"  Much,  I  trust,"  he  answered.  "  You  did 
well  to  send  for  me.  But  listen — " 

Lucky  had  begun  to  talk  again,  in  a 
rambling,  fitful  way,  yet  showing  that  some 
thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  and 
struggling  for  expression.  Perhaps  it  was 
Annie's  presence,  of  which  at  times  he  was 
evidently  aware;  her  notice  of  the  medal ;  the 
remembered  tones  of  the  priest's  voice,  or,  it 
may  be,  all  combined,  which  led  his  mind  into 
a  fortunate  channel. 

"  Nd,  Miss  Annie,"  he  raved  ;  "  Happy- 
go-Lucky — never  did  nothin'  good — always 
wicked — wicked !  Just  look  at  those  hands  I " 
he  cried,  starting  up.  and  stretching  out  his 
dry  little  palms,  now  thin  and  hot.  "  You  said 
so.  Miss  Annie, and  it's  true.  sure.    'So  small 
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and  so  black ! '  Too  bad,  too  bad !  Very  sorry. 
Wish  I  could  begin  again !  I'd  try  to  keep 
them  clean,  you  bet! " 

At  this  the  small,  clenched  fist  beat  against 
the  wall  with  determined  reiteration,  till  Annie 
caught  and  held  it,  to  spare  the  child  the  pain 
he  was  inflicting  on  himself  The  act  made 
him  gaze  blankly  at  her. 

"  D  J  ye  think  they'll  let  me  in  up  yonder  ? " 
he  asked,  earnestly.  ''  Miss  Annie's  rules  was 
that  a  ft  How's  hands  must  be  washed.  But, 
then,  I  got  in  there  I  I  'xpect  they're  more 
pertic'ler  yonder.  Wonder  if  it's  as  bright  and 
pleasant  as  at  Miss  Annie's?  Why,  yes,"  he 
continued,  as  if  amused  at  his  own  vagaries; 
"of  course  it  must  be — it  must  be.  Wish  I'd 
been  taught  what  it  was  like!  Miss  Annie 
said, '  God  loves  you.  Lucky.'  Queer,  ain't  it  ? 
Wish  I'd  known  it  afore!" 

For  a  brief  space  he  lay  silent.  He  was 
visibly  growing  weaker.  By  and  by  he  re 
commenced,  in  a  fainter  voice : 

"When  I  help  Missus  Fay  with  the  big 
basket  of  clothes  she  carries  home— poor  old 
woman,  she's  not  fit  to  drag  them  along  her- 
self,— she  alius  says,  'Heaven  bless  ye,  me  by ! ' 
Cur'us!  And  Tim — my.  but  it's  long  sence 
I  thought  o'old  Tim!  Jimini,  what  a  time  I 
had  taking  care  o'him!  Couldn't  let  a  poor 
fellow  die  alone  though.  Goodness,  but  wasn't 
he  cross!  The  rheumatism  is  mighty  hard 
on  tempers,  you  know,"  added  the  boy,  with 
a  sagacious  nod  at  Annie,  who  could  hardly 
refrain  from  smiling,  though  her  heart  ached 
sadly. 

Lucky  laughed  hy.sterically.  "And,"  he 
went  on,  growing  intensely  serious,  "there 
was  the  night  I  went  for  the  priest !  Thought 
I'd  never  get  there,  it  stormed  so  But  Tim  was 
dyin' — T  knew  he  was. — and  I  wasn't  goin'  to 
let  him  ask  for  a  thing  twice.  So  I  managed  it. 
Came  back  with  Father — Father — forget  his 
name.  Mighty  nice  man,  though, — mighty 
nice  man.  After  that  a  change  came  over  Tim 
— got  kinder  mild  and  satisfied  like.  Ah!  that 
night  he  was  gone,  and  his  la>t  words  was, 
*God  reward  ye,  Ben, — Gjd  reward  ye!'  Do 
ye  think  He  will?"  queried  the  little  fellow, 
abruptly,  fixing  a  piercing  glance  upon  Father 
Neville. 


"Assuredly,  my  boy,"  answered  the  priest, 
gently. 

"'Twasn't  nothin' — nothin'  at  all,"  laughed 
Lucky,  feebly. 

"  Never  mind.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,"  was 
the  comforting  response. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  the  dying  child, a  sud- 
den realization  dawning  upon  him,  "you  are 
the  very  priest  what  gave  me  the  medal  and 
told  me  about  the  beautiful  Lady!  It  had  a 
picture  of  her  on  it,  and  I  used  to  try  and 
make  a  picture  of  her  in  my  mind." 

"Ben,"  said  Father  Neville,  availing  of  the 
moments  of  consciousness,  "  would  you  like 
to  see  her?  Would  you  like  her  to  take  you 
to  God?  Shall  I  baptize  you?" 

"  Will  that  make  my  hands  white  ?  "  gasped 
the  little  fellow,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  hands  and  heart  and  soul,  my  child, 
no  matter  how  blackened  by  wrong." 

Lucky  smiled  a  blissful  assent.  Scarce  had 
the  saving  waters  fallen  upon  his  head  than 
he  sank  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  from  which  he 
never  wakened  here. 

Annie  watched  until  the  end.  Then,  rising 
from  her  knees,  she  bent  tenderly  over  the 
childish  form,  now  fair  as  marble.  For  a  sec- 
ond she  hesitated ;  then  reverently  taking 
the  little  medal,  she  allowed  Hester  to  lead 
her  away. 

Mr.  Evans  gave  Happy-go-Lucky  such  a 
respectable  funeral  that  all  the  boys  would 
have  been  inclined  to  be  envious,  only,  as 
Dave  explained  rather  lugubriously,  "a  fellow 
had  to  be  dead  to  enjoy  it." 

Annie  was  aroused  to  serious  thought  by 
the  scene  through  which  she  had  passed. 
She  read  and  studied  much,  but  still  made 
excuses  to  herself,  till  a  curious  circumstance 
hastened  her  return  to  the  Church.  Several 
months  had  passed,  when  one  night  she  had  a 
singular  dream.  Lucky  came  to  her,  showed 
her  his  small  hands,  now  spotless  and  shining, 
and  bade  her  delay  no  longer,  lest  it  be  too 
late.  , 

In  after  years,  when  asked  what  brought 
her  back  to  the  faith,  Annie  Evans  always 
answered,  simply:  "A  little  miraculous  medal 
and  Happy-go-Lucky."  ; 
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Easter  Jewels. 


D  ESPLENDENT  at  Christ's  feet  new  jewels  lie, 
-^^    More  lovely  than  the  Kings  to  Bethlehem 
brought, 
More  precious  than  the  fruit  the  Grecians  sought 
From  Argo ;  the  sun  in  Easter  sky 
More  brilliant  is,  and  shines  more  merrily 
On  crocus-buds,  and  flowers  incense-fraught, 
The  Greek  narcissus,  tulips  fairy-wrought 
With  bands  of  gold  which  with  the  sun's  rays  vie : 
These  be  thy  jewels,  O  Nature,  for  thy  Lord, — 
Thou  turquoise  in  the  grass,  O  violet. 
Thou  ruby  on  the  lawn,  O  tulip  flame; 
Thou  dandelion,  gold -starred,  upon  the  sward, — 
All  these  His  Easter  jewels;  mofe  precious  yet 
The  hearts  raised  up  to  Him  from  sin's  dark 
shame. 


The  Saint  of  the  Holy  Face. 


I H  ERE  are  two  grand  sources  of  truth : 
Tradition  and  Scriptuie.  When  a 
tradition  is  ancient,  universal  and 
constant,  and  especially  when  it  is  accepted 
by  the  Church,  the  infallible  teacher  of  truth, 
its  teachings  are  as  certain  as  those  of  Holy 
Writ.  Hence  St.  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  write 
to  the  Thessalonians :  "Therefore,  brethren, 
stand  fast;  and  hold  the  traditions  which  you 
have  learned,  whether  by  word  or  by  our 
epistle."  No  A',  the  tradition  by  which  we 
know  the  existence  of  St.  Veronica  possesses 
all  those  conditions  which  we  have  indicated 
as  essential  to  its  certainty.  And  additional 
confirmation  is  given  by  its  inseparable  asso- 


ciation with  a  material  fact — namely,  the  vet/ 
which  has  been  religiously  preserved  at  Rome 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity. 

St.  Veronica,  according -to  St.  Antoninus, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  was  the  wife  of  Za- 
cheus,  who  is  honored  on  the  altars  of  the 
Church  as  St.  Amator.  This  tej^timony  of  St. 
Antoninus  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  act 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  approv- 
ing the  office  and  festival  of  St  Amator  for 
the  Diocese  of  Cahors,  in  France.  In  the  office, 
which  was  authorized  Nov.  i8,  1852,  it  is 
stated  that  "according  to  a  well-sustained 
tradition,  and  particularly  on  the  authority  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  in  a  bull  issued  in  1427,  St. 
Amator  is  the  same  as  the  Zacheus  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel,  whose  wife  was  Veronica,  or 
Berenice  They  were  both  cast  into  prison  by 
Saul,  who  was  'as  yet  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord';  but  they  were  delivered  by  an 
angel,  from  whom  they  received  an  order  to 
go  into  Gaul."  Veronica  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  her  converted  husband,  and  joined  the 
little  band  of  holy  women  who  followed  the 
LorH,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  Son 
of  God  become  poor  for  love  of  us. 

There  are  other  testimonies  in  favor  of  the 
personality  of  St.  Veronica.  At  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  there  is  a  large  marble  statue  of  the 
Saint,  representing  her  as  .showing  the  veil  to 
the  people.  In  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  she 
is  seen  depicted  in  the  act  of  presenting  the 
veil  to  the  Lord,  and  near  her  are  the  two 
sisters,  Martha  and  Magdalene.  In  learned 
works,  Mallonio,  Berdini,  and  Bishop  Sarnelli 
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confirm  the  tradition  immortalized  by  the 
Vatican  marbles.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
following  collect  composed  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  and  inserted  in  the  Missal  of  Augsburg  : 
"O  God,  who  hast  stamped  us  with  the  light 
of  Thy  image,  and  hast  deigned  to  leave  us 
the  likeness  of  Thy  Face  imprinted  upon  the 
linen  which  St  Veronica  hath  held,"  etc. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  that  act  of  courageous 
devotion  performed  by  St.  Veronica  which 
has  made  her  name  immortal.  According  to 
all  authorities,  it  was  on  Friday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of 
the  Christian  era  and  the  tenth  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  under  the  consuls  Rubellius  and  Ru- 
fius,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 
The  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  commo- 
tion. The  Son  of  (jod  was  being  led  forth  to 
execution  through  the  crowded  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shouting  rabble,  who  filled  the  air 
with  their  loud,  insulting  cries.  Our  Lord, 
worn  out  by  the  tortures  of  the  night,  fell  be- 
neath the  heavy  cross  which  had  been  placed 
on  His  shoulders.  A  pian,  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
was  called  forth  from  the  crowd  and  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  cross  of  Jesus,  who  walked 
before  him,  dragged  along  by  a  cord.  They 
advance  but  a  short  distance  when  suddenly 
a  woman  breaks  through  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  kneels  before  the  Lord,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  wipes  His  adorable  Face 
covered  with  sweat  and  blood.  In  reward  for 
her  devotion,  our  Saviour  imprints  indelibly 
upon  this  veil  the  likeness  of  His  sacred 
countenance.  This  woman  was  Veronica,  the 
wife  of  Zacheus. 

A  pious  writer  says:  "This  was  the  most 
touching  act  ever  performed  toward  Jesus 
suffering.  O  holy  woman !  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  universe  seemed  to  conspire  against 
the  life  of  thy  Saviour;  when  God  the  Father 
had  abandoned  Him  into  the  hands  of  sinners ; 
when  His  Apostles  had  fled  from  Him,  be- 
trayed and  denied  Him;  when  His  Blessed 
Mother  had  swooned  away,  and  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings  had  afflicted  His  Sacred  Heart; 
when  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  clamored  for 
His  crucifixion  and  death; — at  a  time  when 
the  Jews  considered  it  a  crime  and  a  sacrilege 
to  acknowledge  Him  as  a  good  man, — thou 


didst  reverence  Him  as  thy  Messiah,  thou  dids* 
adore  Him  as  thy  God.  Truly  thou  dost  merit 
a  glorious  immortality  for  time  and  eternity; 
and  the  Lord  hast  given  thee  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  ever  bestowed  upon  creature  in  this 
world — His  sacred  Face  imprinted  upon  thy 
veil.  Spread  that  veil  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world :  let  all  men  see  the  pitiable  face  of 
a  suffering  God." 

After  all,  the  courageous  act  of  Veronica 
need  not  cause  any  astonishment ;  for  a  most 
touching  role  in  the  great  drama  of  Calvary 
was  assigned  to  woman.  A  mysterious  intui- 
tion of  all  that  was  taking  place  taught  her  that 
Jesus  was  doubly  her  Redeemer — that  He 
was  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  slavery 
of  which,  for  upward  of  forty  centuries,  she 
had  been  the  sad  victim  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  earth.  She  it  was 
who,  in  the  person  of  Pilate's  wife,  sought  to 
prevent  the  death  of  the  Just  Man ;  weeping, 
she  followed  Him  on  His  sorrowful  journey, 
she  wiped  His  adorable  Face,  she  attended 
Him  in  His  last  moments  and  consoled  Him 
by  her  inviolable  fidelity.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  what  is  not  faith  capable?  In  every 
age  of  the  Church,  even  in  our  own  day. 
Christian  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
have  bravely  defied  the  executioner,  and  de- 
voutly collected  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

It  was  after  He  had  received  from  this  grand 
Christian  soul  the  splendid  testimony  of  her 
faith  and  her  charity  that  Our  Lord  turned 
toward  the  pious  women  who  followed  Him, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  and  addressed  them 
in  those  sweet,  yet  terrible  and  prophetic 
words :  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not 
over  Me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children.  For  if  in  the  green  wood  they  da 
these  things,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?'^ 
Less  than  forty  years  later  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe recorded  in  history — the  ruin  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews — marked 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  uttered 
by  the  august  Victim. 

When  all  was  consummated  on  Calvary 
Veronica  returned  to  her  home,  where  it  is 
very  probable  that  with  the  other  holy  women 
she  received  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  showed 
with  love  and  reverence  the  precious  remem- 
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brance  her  Lord  had  left  her.  As  we  have  said, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  by  a  miracle  which 
in  the  midst  of  weakness  and  ignominy  re- 
vealed His  divinity,  had  imprinted  distinctly 
His  sacred  features  upon  the  veil  of  Veronica, 
and  by  a  second  miracle  made  those  venerable 
features  ineffaceable.  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  such  a  treasure  was  dearer  to  Ve- 
ronica than  all  the  riches  the  world  could  give; 
that  no  price  could  induce  her  to  part  with  it. 

However,  the  day  of  triumph  arrived  for 
the  Lord.  Risen  glorious  from  the  tomb, 
He  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of 
His  Apostles  and  His  most  intimate  friends, 
among  whom  we  may  certainly  count  St. 
Veronica.  By  a  special  providence  this  Divine 
Son  had  left  His  Mother  upon  earth  to  be  the 
Mother  of  the  infant  Church.  Veronica  con- 
tinued to  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  this  happy  companionship 
was  afterward  broken  by  events  which  we 
learn  from  tradition. 

As  required  of  provincial  governors,  Pilate 
had  sent  to  the  Enperor  Tiberius  an  account 
of  the  great  events  that  were  taking  place  in 
Judea.  He  told  of  the  wonderful  prodigies, 
the  miraculous  cures,  that  were  wrought  by 
an  extraordinary  personage  whom  all  nature 
obeyed.  When  the  report  of  Pilate  was  re- 
ceived Tiberius  was  seriously  sick  with  a 
species  of  leprosy.  At  once  he  dispatched 
couriers  to  Judea  to  seek  from  this  supernat- 
ural Physician  the  cure  of  his  malady.  When 
the  messengers  arrived  Our  Lord  had  fulfilled 
His  mission  upon  earth,  but  they  learned  that 
a  woman  named  Veronica  had  preserved  a 
linen  veil  on  which  His  Face  was  imprinted 
with  blood.  They  sought  out  this  woman,  and 
she  showed  them  the  precious  veil  enclosed 
in  a  rich  casket.  As  she  would  not  part  with 
her  treasure,  they  prevailed  upon  her  to  ac- 
company them  to  Rome,  and  bring  the  ven- 
erable relic  to  iheir  master. 

When  Veronica  appeared  before  Tiberius 
she  unfolded  the  sacred  veil,  and  by  its  touch 
the  leper  was  healed.  This  is  narrated  by  a 
number  of  ancient  historians ;  and  Pamelius,  in 
his  learned  notes  on  TertuUian.  adds  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  which, 
according  to  tradition,  He  impressed  upon  the 


veil  of  Veronica,  exists  still  at  Rome,  and  is 
surrounded  with  such  veneration,  associated 
with  so  many  miracles,  and  so  remarkable  by 
its  very  appearance  alone,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  any  doubt  in  regard  to  its  authenticity. 
Alberic  speaks  of  it  in  his  '  Dictionary '  pub- 
lished nearly  three  centuries  ago — in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  1350  There  is  in  the  Vatican 
Library  a  manuscript  relating  that  this  veil 
was  brought  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius."  This  latter  statement  is  the  princi- 
pal point  in  the  note,  and  tradition  says  that 
the  sacred  relic  was  brought  by  Veronica  her- 
self According  to  our  historians  this  occurred 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  37,  five  years  before 
the  first  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome. 

After  the  cure  of  Tiberius,  Veronica  re- 
turned with  her  treasure  to  Palestine.  But 
she  did  not  remain  long  there.  The  persecu!  ion 
raged  against  the  followers  of  Our  Lord,  and 
Veronica  and  Zacheus  set  out  for  Rome  with 
St.  Peter,  St.  Martial  (who  was  one  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples),  and  the  centurion  Cor- 
nelius. The  voyage  was  made  in  the  year  42, 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

However,  it  was  not  solely  through  fear  of 
persecution  that  Veronica  and  Zacheus  de- 
parted from  Judea.  Like  all  those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  have  direct  relations  with 
our  Blessed  Lord — who  had  seen  Him  with 
their  eyes,  heard  Him  with  their  ears,  and 
touched  Him  with  their  hands, — Veronica 
and  Zacheus  considered  it  their  happiness  and 
their  duty  to  make  Him  known  to  others.  For 
all  possessed  the  zeal  of  the  apostolate,  and 
all,  as  far  as  it  was  permitted  them,  sought  to 
realize  the  words  of  the  Master:  "Go  ye  into 
the  whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Each  Apostle  and  each 
disciple  did  not  go  alone  into  the  province 
assigned  him  by  the  voice  of  God  and  of  Peter : 
each  had  his  little  band,  his  co-laborers,  who 
aided  in  his  work. 

Veronica  and  Zacheus  (known  by  his 
Christian  name  Amator)  remained  four  years 
in  Rome,  and  in  the  year  46  accompanied 
St.  Martial  on  his  mission  to  Gaul.  There 
St.  Amator  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  while 
Veronica  and  others  followed  St.  Martial  in 
his  missionary  work.  Many  cities  in  France 
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preserve  traditions  of  her  visits  and  the  fruits 
of  her  zeal,  especially  Soulac,  whose  principal 
church  claims  her  as  its  founder.  There,  too, 
she  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  church  she  erected. 
Afterward  her  body  was  removed  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  entombed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Surin. 

In  the  designs  of  God's  providence  Rome 
was  destined  to  be  the  grand  reliquary  of  the 
Christian  world.  There  were  to  be  found  the 
most  venerable  monuments  of  faith;  there, 
under  the  immortal  guardianship  of  the  in- 
fallible Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  to  rest  the 
martyrs,  doctors,  and  saints  of  the  East  and 
the  West, — a  glorious  assembly  of  translated 
heroes,  who  from  their  tombs  would  send 
forth  unceasingly  the  constant  testimony  of 
an  unchangeable  Credo,  and  form  a  crown  of 
glory  around  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  world. 

No  doubt  some  intuitive  knowledge  of 
God's  counsels  led  St.  Veronica  to  leave  at 
Rome  the  venerable  yeil  which  was  so  dear 
to  her.  Tradition  says  that,  on  the  advice  of 
St.  Peter,  she  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  St. 
Clement,  a  noble  Roman,  who  was  the  disci- 
ple of  St.  Peter,  his  successor  in  the  Pontifical 
See,  and  a  martyr  under  Trajan.  From  the 
hands  of  St.  Clement  the  precious  relic  passed 
into  those  of  his  successors,  who  guarded 
it  most  carefully  during  the  long  years  of 
persecution. 

Since  that  time  the  Holy  Veil  has  remained 
at  Rome,  where  it  is  preserved  with  the  great- 
est care  as  one  of  the  most  precious  relics 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica.  Except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  this  inestimable  souvenir  is  taken 
from  the  rich  casket  in  which  it  is  kept  only 
once  a  year — on  Good- Friday.  On  that  day, 
from  a  high  balcony  erected  around  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Basilica,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  *  Old 
and  the  Ne^^  World. 

A  writer  thus  describes  the  impression 
produced  by  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Face: 
"  One  sees,  with  feelings  of  pity  and  sorrow, 
the  head  pierced  with  thorns,  the  brow  cov- 
ered with  blood,  the  eyes  livid  and  bloody, 


the  whole  face  pallid  as  in  death.  On  the  right 
cheek  is  seen  the  mark  of  the  cruel  blow  in- 
flicted by  the  brutal  Malchus,  and  on  the  left 
are  the  traces  of  the  insults  of  the  Jews  who 
spat  upon  Him.  The  nose  is  bruised  and 
covered  wilh  blood ;  the  mouth,  half  open,  is 
filled  with  blood;  the  teeth  arelooeened;  the 
beard  is  plucked,  and  drawn  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  the  hair  is  matted  and  drawn  to  one 
side;  the  whole  sacred  Face,  though  disfig- 
ured, presents  an  indescribable  appearance  of 
majesty  and  compassion,  love  and  sadness. 
And  so  when  it  is  shown  to  the  immense 
throng  in  the  Basilica  it  excites  a  kind  of 
horror,  a  confidence  mingled  with  sadness; 
the  heart  is  moved  to  sorrow  and  repentance. 
The  sight  of  that  divine  countenance,  the  liv- 
ing witness  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
penetrates  to  the  very  depths  of  the  heart  of 
the  beholder,  and  causes  torrents  of  generous 
tears  to  be  shed,  and  excites  the  most  ardent 
love  toward  our  Divine  Redeemer." 

St.  Veronica  brought  to  Rome  the  sacred 
veil  in  two  casket> — one  enclosed  within  the 
other, — both  of  which  were  very  rich,  and 
made  as  fitting  as  possible  to  receive  the  pre- 
cious relic.  One  of  the  caskets  is  preserved  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martyres,  and 
the  other  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eloi.  The  cas- 
ket in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Martyrs 
bears  the  following  inscription :  "  In  this  casket 
was  brought  to  Rome  the  Sudarium  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  under  the 
Emperor  Tiberius."  This  venerable  casket  had 
ten  locks,  the  keys  of  which  were  kept  in  the 
ten  primitive  divisions,  or  Riotii,  of  Rome. 
From  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Holy  Face 
was  taken  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  in 
the  year  607  Pope  John  VII.  removed  it  to 
St.  Peter's. 

So  great  was  the  veneration  of  the  people 
toward  the  Holy  Face  that  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Innocent  II.  (i  1 35-1 141)  six 
noble  families  were  entrusted  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  casket  containing  the  relic. 
Each  time  that  the  Holy  Face  was  exposed 
the  heads  of  these  families,  each  accompanied 
by  twenty  armed  men,  formed  a  guard  around 
the  venerable  relic,  and  with  drawn  swords 
watched  it  until  it  was  again  enclosed  in  its 
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receptacle.  Another  evidence  of  public  vener- 
ation was  shown  by  the  Bull  of  Urban  VIII., 
dated  April  19,  1629,  in  which  the  Pontiff 
grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who, 
having  approached  the  Sacraments,  assist  at 
the  exposition  of  the  sacred  relic. 

We  may  conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  the 
words  of  the  hymn  which  is  chanted  at  the 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Face: 

Salve,  sancta  fades  nostri  Redemptoris, 
In  qua  nitet  species  divini  splendoris, 
Impressa  panniculo  nivei  candoris, 
Dataque  Veronicae  signum  ob  amoris. 

"Hail,  Holy  Face  of  our  Redeemer,  all 
radiant  with  the  image  of  divine  beauty,  im- 
printed upon  a  veil  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
given  to  Veronica  as  a  pledge  of  Infinite 
Love!" 


Saxty's  Angel.* 


BY    E.    L.    DORSEY. 


IT  seems  an  inappropriate  thing  to  do — to 
tell  a  story  of  the  Christmastide  at  Easter; 
but  the  little  Dolores  rolled  such  a  stone  away 
from  my  heart,  and  raised  to  such  a  new  life 
the  two  men  whose  souls  lay  torpid  in  the 
tomb  of  ignorance  and  sin,  that  I  think  she 
was  really  a  very  good  sort  of  an  Eister  angel, 
and  her  mission  truly  one  of  resurrection. 

It  was  in  the  Season  of  the  Child  some 
eight  years  ago,  but  there  was  no  Christmas 
gladness  in  my  heart, — indeed  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  remembrance  of  its  mean- 
ing; for  I  was  running  a  race  with  Death.  And 
as  day  melted  into  night  and  night  into  day, 
and  the  train  stopped  at  station  after  station, 
my  swift  grief  and  desire  had  so  far  outstripped 
its  speed  that  I  looked  in  wonder,  and  often 
in  unreasonable  anger,  at  the  throngs  that 
crowded  in  and  out  of  the  cars,  laden  with 
bundles,  radiant  with  smiles,  laughing  at  the 


*  Least  any  one  should  think  this  an  attempt  to 
plagiarize  Mr. Clement's  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp," 
we  will  state  on  behalf  of  our  author  that  Jim  Saxty 
has  his  counterpart,  who  adopted  a  Dolores  under 
circumstances  still  more  creditable  to  his  humanity; 
and  that  Doctor  Sayres  was  actually  consulted  as  to 
'the  possibility  of  a  cure. — Ed.  A.  M. 


poorest  of  jokes,  at  one  another,  at  nothing  at 
all,  and  making  the  very  air  vibrant  with  a 
happiness  that  jarred  my  nerves  to  the  point 
of  physical  agony.  There  seemed  no  person 
so  poor  that  he  or  she  had  not  at  least  a  good 
wish  to  bestow,  or  some  hope  with  which  to 
lighten  the  year's  burden.  And  there  was  such 
a  largesse  of  joy  in  all  hearts  that  they  scat- 
tered it  far  and  wide,  as  kings  do  their  gold 
when  they  go  to  their  coronation; — all  except 
mine,  and  I  sat  like  a  shadow  in  the  sunshine: 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  conscious  only  of  a  mad 
impatience  of  delay,  and  a  frenzy  of  fear  lest 
I  should  reach  my  journey's  end  too  late  for 
what  I  was  praying  in  wordless  anguish — if 
the  challenging  cries  my  soul  sent  out  could 
be  called  prayers. 

Once  a  fresh  young  girlj  with  gentle  voice 
and  dewy,  tender  eyes,  bent  over  me. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill,  madam.  Won't  you 
take  my  smelling-salts  ?  " 

I  turned  to  her,  and,  though  scarcely  un- 
derstanding what  she  said,  shook  my  head. 
I  wanted  nothing  she. zov\6.  give  me,  I  knew. 

"  Let  me  get  you  something — do !  We've 
watched  you  for  quite  a  while,  and  you  look 
so — so — "  she  halted  a  second,  then  went  on, 
"so  pale  we  are  sure  you  are  very  sick." 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  I  answered  briefly,  and  then 
wondered  idly  how  I  could  rebuff  so  pretty  a 
creature. 

She  went  back  to  a  group  of  young  com- 
panions, who  immediately  drew  her  down 
among  them,  and  put  their  heads  together, 
questioning  her,  I  felt  sure,  about  hen  effort; 
for  once  or  twice  they  looked  shyly  toward 
me,  and  then,  catching  my  eyes,  the  kind 
young  blood  rushed  to  their  cheeks  from  their 
kind  young  hearts,  with  the  dread  of  having 
been  rude  to  one  in  distress. 

At  any  other  time  I  would  have  spoken  to 
them,  for  a  pleasant  word  is  so  small  a  thing; 
but  now  before  I  could  even  formulate  the 
wish  to  do  it  I  had  slipped  back  into  the  old 
groove  of  thought — every  nerve  thrilling  and 
quivering  in  sympathy  with  the  train's  rush, 
while  my  mind  went  straining  and  stumbling 
ahead  of  it,  through  the  darkness,  toward  the 
small  rnilitary  post  "up  country,"  where  the 
one  most  dear  to  me  had  crossed  swords  with 
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the  Black  Sergeant,*  and  was  fighting  for 
every  breath  he  drew,  with  the  burning  torture 
of  a  poisoned  arrow  coursing  in  his  veins. 

Oh!  yes,  I  remembered  all  they  had  said 
about  it — his  commanding  officers,  the  press, 
the  very  strangers  in  our  streets  who  had 
helped  to  vote  their  thanks  to  "  their  distin- 
guished young  fellow-citizen,"  and  their  plau- 
dits, that  rang  like  cracked  bells  in  my  ears. 

It  had  happened  in  an  Indian  fight — hard- 
est and  most  cruel  warfare,  barren  of  gloiy 
and  appreciation  at  headquarters,  fruitful  only 
of  wounds  and  death,  and  ruinous  to  vitality. 
There  was  a  charge  up  among  the  scoriated 
rocks,  a  fierce  volley  from  the  Indians,  a  swift 
rush,  another  volley  against  the  compact  blue 
squad  advancing  on  them ;  then  a  scattering 
behind  outcropping  ledges,  and  a  deliberate 
picking  off  of  this  one  and  that.  But  with 
splendid,  stubborn  c6urage  our  soldiers  crept 
up  and  on ;  and  then  a  white  rag  flew,  and  a 
chief  painted  in  ghastly  colors,  his  war-bonnet 
shorn  by  bullets  of  several  of  its  eagle  plumes, 
advanced  to  arrange  a  surrender. 

A  surrender?  Heavens,  think  of  what  they 
did !  As  soon  as  the  chief  and  the  command- 
ing officer  were  in  conference,  our  men  slung 
their  carbines  on  their  backs,  or  laid  them 
aside  altogether,  and,  with  the  tenderness  and 
humanity  so  characteristic  of  the  American 
soldier,  set  about  relieving  the  wounded 
Indians,  led  on  their  errand  of  mercy  by  the 
young  subaltern  who  had  just  been  their 
leader  in  the  fiercest  charge  of  the  fight.  He 
ran  to  .a  brave  who  lay  apart  from  the  others, 
gasping,  and  with  a  red  stain  crawling  slowly 
away — as  if  his  treacherous  blood  was  turning 
into  a  red  snake, — and  raised  him  in  his  arms, 
propping  him  against  his  knee  the  better  to 
see  to  his  wound;  and  when  the  red-man 
pointed  to  his  mouth  with  inarticulate  sounds 
in  his  throat,  he  took  off  his  blouse,  rolled  it 
up  and  laid  his  foe  upon  it,  while  he  walked 
a  few  yards  away  to  where  a  dead  trooper's 
canteen  of  water  had  been  dropped,  and 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Then  the  feathered 
death  flew  at  him  (for  it  was  all  a  trick),  and 

*  The  soldier  name  for  Death  as  he  makes  "the 
grand  rounds,"  relieving  men  from  their  posts  of 
various  duty. 


the  wounded  man  with  a  yell  of  triumph 
sprang  to  his  feet;  all  who  could  move  did 
the  same,  and  arrows  and  bullets  hailed  on 
the  whole  party.  Before  the  confusion  could 
adjust  itself  they  were  off  among  their  fast- 
nesses, and  our  dead  and  wounded — 

Bah !  What  was  the  use  of  going  over  it, 
when  those  two  words  summed  it  all  up. 
for  me?  But  with  a  distinctness  not  to  be 
ignored,  and  a  rhythmic  click  that  would  not 
be  stifled,  the  car-wheels  took  it  up,  repeating 
it  again  and  again,  until  my  heart  felt  as  if  it 
too  was  bound  to  a  wheel — "  a  wheel  of  fire." 

The  porter  came  to  me. 

"  Will  you  have  your  berth  made  up  now^ 
madam  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  and  every  time  he  re- 
turned I  said  the  same,  until  he  gave  up  asking. 

At  midnight  we  changed  conductors,  and 
as  the  new  official  came  through  he  stopped 
in  surprise  at  my  section — the  other  berths 
were  all  made  up. 

" Don't  you  want  your  berth  fixed,  mum?  " 

But  I  answered  "  No  "  as  listlessly  as  before. 

"This  can't  be  permitted,"  he  said. 

"I  have  bought  the  whole  section."  And 
I  handed  him  my  sleeper  checks. 

"  That's  O.  K.,  mum ;  but  I  mean  I  can't  let 
a  lady  freeze  to  death  while  I'm  bossin'  this 
train, — Here,  porter ! "  And  the  pillows  and 
travelling  rug  were  pulled  from  the  upper 
berth,  and  were  at  my  back  and  over  my 
knees  before  I  knew  more  than  that  I  had 
been  disturbed,  and  that  he  was  gone. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  appeared  again. 

"  Here's  a  Seltzer  jug  o'  hot  water  for  your 
feet,  and  a  cup  o'  hot  tea  out  of  the  buffy 
[buffet]  car;  and  I  tell  you^  mum,  you'll  need 
'em  before  morning.  It's  been  snowing  hard 
since  about  nine  o'clock,  and  now  there's  a 
blizzard  on  the  way  that'll  make  Christmas 
whiter  than  a  cream-cheese." 

He  tucked  the  jug  in  at  my  feet,  but  I 
shook  my  head  at  the  tea. 

"When  did  you  have  your  supper?"  he 
asked,  looking  keenly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  answered,  with  perfect 
truth. 

"And  your  dinner?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  want  any." 
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"Well,  mum,  excuse  me^  but  you'd  better 
take  this.  I  don't  know  where  you're  going, 
or  what  you're  going  to  meet,  but  I'm  think- 
ing you'll  want  your  strength  for  it.'' 

Suppose  I  fell  ill,  and  had  to  wait  over 
somewhere! 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  and  drank  the  last  drop 
of  it.  "  When  do  we  reach ? " 

"  We're  due  at  eleven  a.  m.  to-morrow, 
unless — " 

"  But  the  stage  leaves  at  nine! "  I  exclaimed, 
■aghast. 

"Lord,  mum!  Excuse  me,  but  you  ain't 
a-going  to  do  staging  in  weather  like  this?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  impatiently;  "and  I  must 
catch  to-morrow's  stage." 

"  Well,  the  stage  has  to  wait  for  the  train. 
But  indeed,  mum,  if  I  was  you  I'd  wait  for  the 
blizzard  to  go  by." 

"  I  will  hot  wait,"  I  said. 

But  by  daybreak  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
tremendous  gale;  a  snow-trough  seemed  to 
have  split  somewhere  west  of  us,  and  the 
blizzard  raged  with  such  violence  and  fury 
that  the  train  was  blocked. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a  Montana 
snow-blizzard  can  form  no  idea  of  what  it  is. 
The  whole  atmosphere  seems  frozen,  and  the 
wind,  blowing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  drives  the  stinging,  blinding,  bewil- 
dering mass  with  irresistible  force  before  it. 
Whole  herds  of  cattle  perish  in  it;  families 
are  frozen  in  their  houses;  the  very  Indians 
fall  bewildered,  and  sometimes  die  within  a 
few  yards  of  their  tepees,  or  the  hunter's  hut 
for  which  they  have  been  making.  Such  an 
one  was  on  us  now. 

The  men  on  the  train  held  a  consultation. 
A  brakeman  knew  of  a  ranch  about  five  miles 
from  the  track,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
strongest  of  them  should  try  for  it,  so  as  to 
bring  help  to  the  women  and  children;  for 
the  wires  were  down  and  obliterated,  and  the 
storm  might  rage  for  hours.  (The  boast  of 
American  women  certainly  should  be  Ameri- 
can men.) 

As  many  as  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  Pullman  were  brought  in  from  the  day 
coaches,  and  the  emigrants  were  put  in  these 
latter.  The  smoking-car  was  emptied,  and  the 


fuel  divided  among  the  women's  cars.  The 
extra  wraps,  travelling  rugs,  etc.,  were  left 
in  the  conductor's  hands  to  be  distributed 
against  nightfall ;  and  the  rescuing  party,  with 
the  proverbial  American  pluck  and  jesting, 
started  on  their  perilous  way,  followed  by 
many  a  prayer  and  good  wish. 

I  would  have  given  anything  in  my  pos- 
session to  go  with  them.  They  at  least  were 
in  motion;  they  were  conscious  of  getting  on. 
I  clenched  my  hands  till  the  nails  entered  the 
palms,  and  then  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
from  which  I  was  roused  by  a  rough  voice, 
hoarse  and  blurred  with  anger. 

"I  say  it's  a  shame — an  all- fired,  gilt- 
edged,  teetotal  shame!  You  might  'a  woke 
me,  Dan  Freeman !  I  wouldn't  a  bleeved  it, 
not  ef  a  magistrate  hed  a  swore  it  on  a  stack 
of  *  so-help-mes.'  A-leavin'  me  here  behind,  as 
ef  I  was  a  cent'ry  plant,  or  a  dude,  or  a — a — 
babby!  I've  a  mind  to  knock  all  them  teeth 
o'  yourn  down  your  gapin'  throat!  What — 
too  drunk  ?  Well,  what  ef  I  was  ?  Don't  you 
s'pose  I'd  a-sobered  up  pretty  quick  with 
that  thar  blizzard  a-preachin'  temp'rance  on 
one  side  o'  me,  an'  the  thought  o'  these  here 
women  an'  children  on  t'other !  I  take  it  hard, 
I  cert'n'y  do — "   And  the  voice  broke. 

"  Well,  now  look  here,  Saxty.  I'm  sorry  I 
didn't.  I  would  uv — give  you  my  word,  I 
would  uv  —  ef  I'd  known  you'd  take  it  so 
hard,"  answered  the  conductor.  "  But  if  you 
want  to  be  of  use  just  go  into  No.  39.  There's 
a  lot  of  poor  critters  in  there  that  'II  give  you 
a  handful — ace,  king,  queen,  jack,  and  the 
game." 

"That  so?"  And  the  voices  moved  out  of 
ear-  shot. 

Presently  I  felt  rather  than  saw  some  one 
stop  near  me  (I  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  car, 
and  was  watching  the  mad  white  war  outside). 

"Say,  do  you  want  to  do  a  good  job?" 

And  there  stood  one  of  the  most  savage  of 
frontier  types — a  huge  man,  with  a  strength 
of  thew  and  sinew  that  showed  even  through 
the  buffalo  coat  he  wore;  a  slouch  hat  was 
pushed  back  off  of  his  forehead,  one  side  of 
which  had  been  plowed  by  a  bullet;  a  scar  ran 
across  his  cheek  and  lost  itself  in  the  shaggy 
beard  that  fell  to  his  breast;  he  had  deep-set 
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grey  eyes,  now  bloodshot;  and  he  smelt  of 
bad  tobacco  and  worse  whiskey.  I  can  not 
say  I  felt  frightened,  for  disrespect  to  women 
is  the  one  luxury  of  civilization  our  frontiers 
men  neither  crave  nor  acquire;  but  I  was 
surprised  and  puzzled. 

"Will  you  do  a  good  turn  to  another 
woman?  She's  in  a  cap,*  an'  I  b'leeve  she's 
a-goin'  to  pass  in  her  checks." 

"What  can  /do?"  I  asked,  reluctantly. 

"  That's  what  I  dunno,  an'  thar  ain't  nobody 
that  does;  fur  she's  a  poor  furriner — Eye- 
talian  or  Gringo,  or  somethin'  or  nuther, — - 
an*  she's  awful  bad." 

"But  why  do  you  come  to  me?"  I  said, 
reluctant  to  quit  my  own  grief. 

"I  come  to  you,"  he  answered,  doggedly 
but  respectfully,  " fur  you  look's  ef  you've 
knowed  sorrow  yourself,  an'  so  kin  git  the 
grip  on  it;  an'  I  come  to  you  'cause  you 
look 's  ef  you'd  had  the  frills  an'  fiUy-gree  of 
a  eddication." 

"  But  there  are  others  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  been  a  sizin'  'em  up ;  an'  the  old 
uns  don't  look  toney  enough  to  talk  parley - 
vous;  an'  the  young  uns  is  too  young,  fur 
thar's  a  babby." 

"I'll  go,"  I  said. 

"Bully  fur  you!"  was  his  startling  com- 
ment. Then :  "  Here,  put  this  on,  an'  off  we'll 
git!"  And  he  smothered  me  in  the  buffalo 
coat,  holding  it  in  a  pair  of  hands  that  looked 
as  if  they  could  break  a  bar  of  iron. 

"  No,  no ! "  I  gasped. 

"  It's  clean,"  he  said,  somewhat  hurt. 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  answered,  "I'm  sure  of  that" 
(I  hoped  I  was  sure  of  it) ;  "  but  it's  too  heavy. 
I  couldn't  move.  See,  I  have  this  seal-skin 
jacket,  and  my  scarf  to  wrap  over  my  head. 
I  am  ready  now." 

And  he  led  me  out  of  the  door  into  a  whirl 
it  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Elihu 
Vedder  to  draw;  and  then  with  difficulty 
pulled  me  into  the  day  coach,  which,  was 
crowded  with  the  emigrant  women. 
(to  be  continued.) 

*  When  a  vein  of  gold  dwindles  and  wanes,  and 
finally  "peters  out"  altogether,  the  point  of  disap- 
pearance is  called  a  "cap";  and  "in  a  cap"  is  a 
synonyna  for  "in  extremity,"  "at  the  end  of  luck." 


Reglna  CcbII. 

BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE. 

"TDEGINACCELI!"  Joyous  be 
-^  *    When  that  dear  name  you  speak, 
And  let  your  songs  rise  glad  and  free 
When  Mary's  shrine  you  seek. 
"  Regina  Coeli !  "    Let  the  strain 
Exultingly  arise, 
To  mingle  with  the  sweet  refrain 
Of  choirs  beyond  the  skies. 

"  Rejoice,  rejoice,  O  Queen  of  Heaven !  " 

Rejoice,  ye  sons  of  men  I 
For  He  to  whom  all  power  is  given 

Walks  His  own  earth  again. 
Yes,  as  He  said,  He  hath  arisen, — 

Proclaim  it  o'er  and  o'er; 
His  feet  have  spurned  the  grave's  dark  prison^ 

He  lives  for  evermore ! 

Ye  joy  bells,  ring  a  gladsome  peal ! 

Smile  brightly,  April  skies ! 
Ye  flowers  of  spring,  your  sweets  reveal. 

Make  earth  a  paradise ! 
Burst  forth,  O  lilies,  into  bloom, 

Exhale  your  odorous  breath, 
To  greet,  returning  from  the  tomb, 

The  Conqueror  over  death ! 

The  sepulchre  is  tenantless. 

The  stone  is  rolled  away. 
Risen  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, — 

Rejoice,  'tis  Easter  Day! 
All  ye  from  Satan's  chains  released 

By  Mary's  powerful  prayer. 
Haste  to  the  Eucharistic  Feast, — 

Christ  waits  to  meet  you  there. 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


X. 

NEXT  morning  Irene  rose  late,  after  a  weary 
and  sleepless  night.  As  soon  as  sh6  was 
dressed  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  in  her 
room  and  reflected  on  the  course  she  should 
pursue.  The  irritation  of  the  past  night  had 
yielded  to  calmer  and  better  thoughts,  and 
the  conviction  forced  itself  on  fier  mind  that 
her  father's  happiness  depended  onjher  accept- 
ance of  Count  Darag's  addresses.  Without 
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the  wealth  necessary  to  support  his  rank  and 
social  position,  the  old  magnate  would  have 
to  give  up  Bangor  Castle  and  be  exposed  to 
much  humiliation.  The  end  of  a  life  she  now 
knew  to  have  been  a  sad  one  would  be  em- 
bittered, and  Irene  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
herself  a  thousand  times  in  order  to  secure 
peace  to  her  father's  declining  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  knew  that  her  heart  was  no 
longer  in  her  own  keeping :  her  affection  for 
Dienyi  had  been  the  growth  of  years,  and  her 
aversion  for  Count  Darag  was  increased  by 
the  ungenerous  use  he  made  of  his  position. 
Still,  filial  duty  seemed  to  demand  the  sacri- 
fice, and  she  resolved  to  hide  carefully  from 
her  father  the  effort  it  cost  her. 

Meanwhile  Count  Karadyoni  was  seated  in 
his  study,  endeavoring  to  summon  courage 
for  the  unavoidable  interview  with  his  daugh- 
ter. Loving  her  too  well  to  force  her  into  an 
incongenial  marriage,  he  had  resolved  on  pre- 
senting her  with  a  full  account  of  her  mother's 
will,  and  then  leaving  her  free  to  act  as  she 
thought  best. 

Irene  heard  his  step  approaching  her  door, 
and  went  to  meet  him.  He  kissed  her  ten- 
derly and  led  her  to  a  seat,  telling  her  he  had 
serious  news  to  communicate  to  her.  Then  in 
a  few  words  he  told  her  of  Count  Darag's 
proposal  for  her  hand,  her  mother's  will,  and 
the  ruinous  state  of  his  affairs.  "But,"  he 
added,  with  a  visible  effort, "  these  are  minor 
considerations  compared  with  your  happi- 
ness, my  chQd.  I  wish  you  to  feel  yourself 
perfectly  free  whatever  decision  you  come  to." 

Count  Karadyoni  was  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who,  with  the  best  intentions  of  leaving 
others  uninfluenced,  in  reality  impose  their 
own  wills ;  he  was  quite  unconscious  that  he 
was  forcing  Irene's  decision  by  showing  her 
the  result  of  a  refusal  on  her  part. 

"Can  the  answer  be  delayed?"  she  asked, 
after  a  brief  pause. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No :  further  delay  is 
impossible  and  useless." 

Irene  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  Her  eyes  fell  on  her  father,  who  had 
sunk  back  in  his  chair;  his  attitude  denoted 
dejection,  and  she  was  struck  by  the  air  of 
languor  and  suffering  which  his  expression 


betrayed.  She  stopped  before  him  and  said, 
resolutely: 

"  I  accept  my  cousin's  hand  [on  condition 
that  our  marriage  is  deferred  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  and  that  during  that  space  of  time 
Count  Darag  refrains  from  all^intercourse 
with  me." 

The  old  man,  though  visiblyrejoiced  at  her 
decision,  thought  this  condition  very  strange. 

"Will  you  not  grant  himja'farewell  inter- 
view, Irene  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder;  "I  wish  for  no  farewells." 

Karadyoni,  inwardly  puzzled  as  to  her  real 
sentiments,  said  affectionately :  "  My  child,^I 
only  wish  for  your  happiness." 

"  I  shall  find  it  in  yours,"  she  replied,  in  a 
low  tone. 

He  left  the  room,  oppressed  with  a  vague 
uneasiness.  Irene  followed  him  with  her  eyes, 
and  as  the  door  closed  she  realized  the  full 
extent  of  her  sacrifice,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
floor. 

Count  Karadyoni  met  Darag  in  the  hall, 
and  signed  to  him  to  follow  him  to  the  grand 
salon.  The  young  man  walked  after  him  in 
silence. 

•  "  I  have  spoken  to  my  daughter,"  began 
Karadyoni,  coldly,  "and  made  known  to  her 
your  proposal  for  her  hand.  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  she  was  left  perfectly  free, 
and  that  I  did  not  seek  to  influence  her 
decision." 

"Well?"  replied  the  other,  impatiently. 
"What  is  it?" 

"She  consents  to  marry  you  in  a  year's 
time,  but  on  certain  conditions." 

"  I  find  that  delay  quite  unnecessary,  and 
shall  persuade  Irene  to  change  her  mind." 

"That  can  not  be.  It  is  her  express  wish 
that  you  should  hold  no  communication 
whatever  with  her  until  the  year  has  elapsed." 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  Count  in 
amazement.  "What!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am 
to  go  away  for  a  year  without  even  saying 
good-bye  to  my  betrothed  bride?" 

"  Such  is  her  will ;  she  insists  on  this  strange 
condition." 

Darag  clenched  his  hands,  and  controlled 
his  rage  by  a  powerful  effort.  Only  the  deter- 
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mination  to  gain  his  ends  at  any  price  enabled 
him  to  assume  an  appearance  of  calmness. 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  said  at  last.  "Allow  me,  there- 
fore, to  take  leave  of  you  at  once." 

He  left  the  room  and  went  toward  the 
stables,  where  he  met  his  servant  Prill. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"All  is  settled,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man, 
touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  flashed  from  Darag's 
dark  eyes,  and,  giving  orders  to  prepare  for 
his  immediate  departure,  he  returned  to  the 
house.  An  hour  later  he  and  his  servant  left 
Bangor  Castle. 

^  XI. 

Baron  Dien)  i  had  already  sent  on  his  ser- 
vant and  luggage  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  the  following 
night.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
start  at  daybreak,  as  he  had  the  Forest  of 
Bakony  to  pass,  and  it  was  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney to  the  Abbey.  He  therefore  said  good-bye 
to  his  mother  and  sister  the  evening  before. 

Their  grief  was  extreme.  George  de  Breval 
tried  to  comfort  the  Baroness  and  her  daugh- 
ter, but  his  efforts  were  vain.  When  the 
femily  separated  at  a  very  late  hour  Madame 
Dienyi  called  Andrew  into  her  own  room  to 
say  a  few  parting  words.  Twenty  years  pre- 
vious her  husband  had  thus  left  her  never  to 
return:  what  wonder  that  she  trembled  for 
her  son !  Still,  with  the  courage  of  a  devout 
•Christian,  and  the  self-abnegation  which 
•enables  a  truly  noble-hearted  woman  ever  to 
rise  superior  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  she  faced 
the  trial  bravely,  and  placed  her  son  in  the 
hands  of  Divine  Providence. 

Next  morning  Andrew  stole  quietly  down 
stairs,  hoping  his  mother  slept;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  breakfast  room  he  found  her  awaiting 
him,  with  Elizabeth.  Both  made  a  wonderful 
effort  to  be  cheerful,  and  forced  the  young 
man  to  take  some  breakfast.  When  the  mo- 
ment of  departure  arrived,  the  Baroness 
clasped  her  son  to  her  heart  and  blessed  him; 
Elizabeth  clung  to  him,  dissolved  in  tears. 
He  was  deeply  moved  and  unable  to  leave 
them.  His  mother  had  courage  for  both.  She 
made  him  a  sign  to  go,  and,  drawing  Elizabeth 
to  her  arms,  left  him  free. 


George  was  waiting,  already  mounted ; 
Andrew  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  both 
young  men  galloped  down  the  avenue.  They 
rode  in  silence  to  the  opening  of  the  Forest, 
then  George  drew  rein, 

"  I  shall  go  no  farther,  Andrew,"  he  said. 
"Send  back  your  servant  to  morrow  to  tell 
us  if  you  have  rejoined  your  regiment  safely." 

Yes,"  answered  Andrew;  "he  has  gone 
on  with  my  luggage.  Listen  to  me,  George.  I 
hope  I  may  pass  through  the  war  unscathed, 
but  if  a  stray  bullet  should  find  in  me  its 
destined  aim  you  will  take  my  place — my 
mother  will  find  in  you  a  second  son.  I  rely 
on  you." 

"Thank  you,  Dienyi, — thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  these  words ! " 

A  firm  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  long,  steadfast 
look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  the  young 
men  separated ;  De  Breval  retraced  his  steps  to 
Dienyi,  and  Andrew  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Forest. 

After  several  hours'  hard  riding  he  reached 
the  Abbey  of  Zircz,  where  the  monks  received 
him  with  cordial  hospitality.  Having  lunched 
and  rested  his  horse,  he  resumed  his  journey. 
At  midday  the  heat  became  intense,  and,  per- 
ceiving an  isolated  dwelling  one  side  of  the 
road,  he  was  tempted  to  stop  and  rest;  but 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  was  still  a  long  way 
off,  so  he  determined  to  push  on.  The  house, 
which  nearer  approach  showed  to  be  an  inn 
of  very  shabby  appearance,  stood  fronting  a 
green  hillock  with  a  rivulet  round  its  base,  and 
had  its  back  turned  to  the  road.  The  inn- 
keeper was  lounging  at  the  door,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth;  he  had  an  ill-featured,  cunning  face, 
and  seemed  middle-aged.  As  Baron  Dienyi 
rode  past  he  touched  his  cap,  but  turned  away 
his  face  as  if  to  hide  it.  Andrew  returned  the 
salute  with  the  mental  reflection, "  What  ill- 
looking  men  these  innkeepers  are !  It  is  easy 
to  see  they  are  not  Hungarians."  He  soon 
after  came  to  a  narrow  part  of  the  route  bor- 
dered by  thick  underwood.  His  horse  now 
grew  very  restless,  being  teased  by  the  gnats 
and  heat.  The  rider  patted  and  goothed  him, 
when  suddenly  a  report  broke  the  intense 
silence  of  the  woods.  The  animal  reared, 
threw  his  rider  over  his  head,  and  fell  dead  by 
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the  road- side,  his  skull  fractured  by  a  bullet. 
Two  men  rushed  from  the  thicket  and  ap- 
proached the  young  officer,  who  lay  motion- 
less on  his  face.  They  raised  him  and  carried 
him  to  the  inn,  muttering,  "  If  he  is  dead  it's 
his  own  fault ;  we  only  killed  the  horse,  as 
we  were  told." 

XII. 

Next  morning  an  unusual  commotion  was 
noticeable  round  Bemmo's  inn.  Men,  women 
and  children  arrived  in  groups,  and  encamped 
under  the  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  route. 
The  whole  tribe  of  the  Tzigani,  with  their 
chiefs  and  their  King  Tellaro,  had  assembled 
for  the  election  of  a  n6w  king,  Tellaro's  seven 
years  (the  term  of  office)  having  expired. 
The  gypsies  are  governed  by  four  kings,  or 
voivodes,  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  They 
possess  absolute  power  over  their  subjects, 
and  the  right  of  life  or  death.  The  Forest  of 
Bakony  had  been  designated  as  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  election  of  the  king  of  that 
province. 

When  all  his  people  were  assembled,  Tel- 
laro, wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  cocked  hat 
adorned  with  silver  bands,  and  on  his  left 
hand  a  gold  ring  with  a  large  ruby,  advanced 
into  the  Forest.  He  bore  in  his  right  hand  a 
kind  of  sceptre,  the  point  of  which  terminated 
in  a  dragon  with  extended  wings.  Behind  him 
came  three  young  girls  in  scarlet  skirts  and 
bodices,  whose  vivid  hues  contrasted  prettily 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  muslin 
chemisettes  they  wore,  fastened  at  the  neck 
and  wrists  with  gold- colored  ribbons.  Pearls 
adorned  their  necks  and  hair.  Then  followed 
the  sons  of  Tellaro,  bearing  branches  of 
flowering  trees  in  their  hands ;  then  his  wife 
and  numerous  grandchildren ;  after  them  the 
whole  tribe  in  a  compact  mass. 

When  they  reached  an  open  space,  evi- 
dently destined  for  this  purpose,  the  King's 
sons  threw  down  their  branches,  and  the 
young  girls  spread  a  purple  covering  over 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  throne.  The 
people  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle, — the 
men  in  front,  the  women  and  children  behind. 
The  King  then  addressed  the  assembly,  de- 
claring that,  his  term  of  office  having  expired, 
he  abdicated  the  royal  dignity,  according  to 


the  laws  of  his  people.  He  thanked  them  for 
the  honor  they  had  conferred  on  him,  and 
declared  his  willingness  to  obey  any  successor 
they  should  appoint.  After  a  short  pause  he 
took  off  the  royal  mantle  and  hat,  which  he 
laid  on.the  purple  throne;  then  he  placed  the 
sceptre  standing  beside  them  (it  is  considered 
a  very  bad  omen  if  the  sceptre  falls) ;  finally, 
he  removed  the  ruby  ring  from  his  finger, 
kissed  it,  and  placed  it  between  the  extended 
wings  of  the  dragon,  saying,  "This  sacred 
symbol  must  rest  only  on  the  hand  of  a  chief, 
or  of  one  more  powerful  than  any  who  can 
fly  through  the  air  at  will."  Then,  crossing 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  remained  a  few 
moments  as  if  lost  in  thought,  and  rejoined 
the  crowd. 

The  chiefs,  of  whom  Pacarius  was  one,  now 
advanced  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  insignia  of 
royalty.  Tellaro  had  the  right  of  opening  the 
debate;  then  each  spoke  in  turn  according 
to  his  age  and  rank  in  the  tribe.  Several  can- 
didates were  proposed;  for,  although  this 
shadowy  royalty  brought  more  anxieties  than 
honor,  and  was  ignored  by  all  save  the 
gypsies,  yet  was  it  sought  for, — such  is  the 
insatiable  desire  of  power  which  lurks  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  The  old  longed 
for  the  distinction  as  a  crown  for  old  age,  the 
young  as  a  flattering  recognition  of  superi- 
ority. This  wandering  people,  without  home 
or  country,  still  clung  with  the  tenacity  of 
the  unfortunate  to  their  few  prerogatives 

Pacarius  was  elected  King.  Tellaro  and  all 
the  chiefs  then  rose,  and  the  former;  taking 
the  young  chief  by  the  hand,  presented  him 
to  the  people  as  their  new  King,  asking  them 
if  they  were  willing  to  receive  him.  Acclama- 
tions of  joy  replied,  for  Pacarius  was  univer- 
sally beloved  and  admired  for  his  rare  musical 
talents;  his  nomination  was,  therefore,  hailed 
with  flattering  unanimity.  He  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and  said  calmly:  "I  accept  since 
such  is  your  will."  He  then  put  on  the  royal 
mantle,  hat,  and  ring,  and,  taking  the  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  he  solemnly  swore  to 
observe  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  tribe, 
and  urged  his  people  to  act  in, the  coming 
war  as   faithful   and   grateful   allies   of  the 
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Hungarians,  who  had  always  treated  them 
tso  kindly. 

New  acclamations  and  cries  of  assent  rent 
the  air.  The  young  girls  who  had  followed 
Tellaro  approached  the  new  King  with  a 
pitcher  of  wine  wreathed  with  flowers.  Paca- 
lius  drank  the  wine,  and  threw  the  pitcher  on 
the3 ground  at  his  feet,  so  that  it  broke  into 
fragments.  The  chiefs  drew  near  and  congrat- 
ulated their  voivode ;  the  men  defiled  before 
him,  each  one  touching  his  hand  as  he  passed. 
Then  preparations  for  the  banquet  began,  and 
soon  the  Forest  rang  with  merriment,  as  the 
■flames  of  the  numerous  fires  flashed  ruddlly 
through  the  mossy  glades,  and  lighted  up  the 
bronzed  faces  and  picturesque  groups  of  the 
Tzigani. 

Bemmo  the  innkeeper  sold  them  large 
quantities  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  materials 
for  their  feast.  Dancing  and  various  sports 
-were  indulged  in  merrily  until  evening,  when 
all  dispersed,  according  to  their  new  King's 
orders,  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day  at  the 
Abbey  of  Zircz, 

Pacarius,  left  alone,  returned  to  the  inn,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  grassy  mound  behind 
the  house,  gave  himself  up  to  his  passion  for 
music.  While  to  his  faithful  companion  the 
violin  he  poured  forth  all  the  feelings  of 
his  dreamy  and  poetic  nature,  twilight  insen- 
sibly stole  o'er  the  scene.  And  the  gypsy, 
heedless  of  the  flight  of  time,  would  have 
prolonged  his  musical  vigil  far  into  the  night, 
but  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  his 
own  name  called  twice  as  by  some  one  in 
distress.  He  rose  and  looked  around;  no  one 
was  in  sight.  The  voice  had  evidently  come 
from  the  inn,  yet  no  window  or  opening  was 
visible  on  that  side  of  the  house.  Pacarius 
rose  hastily  and  returned  toward  the  front 
of  the  dwelling. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  ancients  said  that  a  prudent  mart  had 
four  ears,  because  he  heard  more  than  he 
spoke.  Nature  herself  teaches  us  that  we 
ought  to  hear  twice  as  much  as  we  speak,  by 
giving  us  two  ears  always  open,  and  but  one 
tongue  guarded  by  a  double  barrier  of  teeth 
and  lips. 


Lay  Sermons  for  Lent. 


VI. — The  Inside  of  the  Casket. 

THE  end  approaches.  The  mystic  gloom 
of  the  last  days  of  Our  Lord's  stay  on 
earth  grows  darker.  And  now  we  tell  our- 
selves how'  small  we  are,  and  how  small  are 
our  sorrows  compared  with  the  infinite  suf- 
fering of  Our  Lord  and  the  ineffable  dolors 
of  His  Blessed  Mother.  Still,  there  is  one 
danger  we  sometimes  fall  into.  Our  sympa- 
thy with  the  Way  of  the  Cross  is  often  only 
a  mental  attitude :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  heart.  It  is  the  result  of  our  feelings 
during  many  previous  Holy  Weeks.  And 
now,  looking  back,  we  can  see  how  little  the 
depression,  the  emotion  of  other  Lenten  days 
has  profited  us. 

Last  Holy  Week — particularly  its  days 
nearest  the  Consummation — was  a  time  in 
which,  perhaps,  we  attempted  to  make  up  for 
our  deficiencies  in  recollection  and  meditation 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Lent.  Then  we  re- 
gretted that  the  lessons  and  consolations  of 
the  Lenten  season  had  not  been  more  to  us. 
And  we  resolved  that  if  the  year  1889  should 
see  us  alive,  we  would  apply  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  acceptable  time  to  the  salvation 
of  our  souls.  But  the  Lent  of  1889  has  passed, 
and,  spiritually,  we  seem  not  to  have  advanced 
beyond  last  year.  The  cause  of  this,  for  most 
of  us,  is  that  our  hearts  were  not  in  our 
resolution.  We  undierstood  and  appreciated 
the  meaning  of  Lent,  but  our  hearts  were  not 
lacerated  with  divine  sorrow,  nor — to  speak 
frankly — did  we  make  an  effort  to  bring  them 
in  union  with  the  divine  suffering.  We  were 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  doing  so — our 
reason  admitted  it ;  but,  in  religion,  what  is 
the  mind  without  the  heart? 

Now,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Crucifixion, 
there  is  no  time  for  vain  regrets,  though  it  is 
the  time  for  real  penitence  and  penance.  To 
assist  at  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  is  one  way 
of  softening  the  heart,  and  a  most  effective 
way;  and  yet  to  assist  at  this  august  and 
tender  service  with  a  sympathy  merely  senti- 
mental— or,  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  this 
place,  "mental," — is  to  begin  a  renewal  of 
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the  failures  which  we  admit  we  have  made  in 
many  past  Lents,  To  assist  at  the  Stations,  to 
see  vividly  the  inexpressible  sufferings  of  Our 
Lord,  and  yet  to  spend  the  interlude  between 
these  religious  services  and  our  sleeping  time 
in  cherishing  enmities  for  real  injuries  or 
imagined  slights,  is  to  have  eaten  husks  for 
corn.  To  be  more  forcible,  it  is  to  have  pre- 
tended sorrow  for  the  weight  of  a  burden  to 
which  we  are  hourly  adding.  When  the  priest 
tells  us  that  our  sins  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  Calvary,  we  believe  him.  Still,  we  at  once 
proceed  to  add  to  that  burden. 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us,"  we  repeat 
lightly, — never  doubting  the  divine  forgive- 
ness, but  thinking  little  of  what  we  ask  Is 
not  the  little  word  "as"  there?  Is  there  not 
a  condition  made  when  we  ask  God  to  for- 
give us  6ur  offences  as  we  forgive  ?  In  the 
shadow  of  Calvary  this  question  ought  to  be 
answered. 

Brown  or  Jones  or  Robinson  has  injured 
us.  Amiable  friends  of  his  and  of  ours  have 
tried  to  prove  that  he  has  not.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it — he  has  injured  us.  We  know  this 
to  be  a  fact,  and  his  injuries  have  succeeded 
one  another  until  an  outbreak  has  occurred 
which  prevented  further  intercourse  between 
us.  And  now  when  we  say  "  forgive  our 
trespasses"  we  do  not  think  of  including 
Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson — or  by  whatever 
name  "our  dearest  foe"  may  be  known.  And 
who  has  not  his  "  dearest  foe  "  ?  Most  of  us 
have,  deep  in  ourselves,  something  of  the 
temper  of  the  old  sinner  who,  asked  by  his 
confessor  when  he  was  in  extremis  whether 
he  had  forgiven  all  his  enemies,  answered, 
with  satisfaction  and  surprise:  "I  have  killed 
them  all!"    ' 

When  our  enemy — who  may,  at  heart,  be 
not  so  much  our  enemy,  after  all, — is  poor  or 
ill  or  wretched  publicly,  we  forgive  him  easily, 
because,  we  say  to  ourselves.  Providence  has 
taken  in  hand  the  task  of  humbling  him.  But 
if  he  is  rich,  well-spoken-of,  happy,  we  forgive 
him  less  and  less,  in  accordance  with  his 
wealth,  popularity,  and  happiness.  Is  not  this 
true?  It  is  hard  to  forgive  him  who  seems  to 
despise  us,  whether  he  be  prosperous  or  not; 


but,  while  we  often  heartily  forgive  a  miserable 
enemy,  we  seldom  forgive  one  who  is  great 
and  apparently  happy. 

When  Easter  dawns,  its  light  should  shine 
on  our  hearts  filled  with  love,  and  find  no  dark 
and  hidden  thoughts  of  dislike  in  that  casket 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Risen  Lord; — 
when  Easter  dawns,  its  light  should  be  re- 
flected from  the  great  jewel  charity  (which  in- 
cludes forgiveness  of  injuries  without  reserve) 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 


The  Tree  of  the  Cross. 


For  The  "Ave  Maria y  from  the  German  of  T. 
Scheffler,  S.f.,  1677. 

BLEST  is  he  that  seeketh  rest 
In  God's  pastures  green  and  quiet, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 

Far  from  worldly  toil  and  riot ; 
He  is  safe,  on  holy  ground. 
Though  the  tempest  rage  around. 
Sun  by  day  and  moon  by  night 

Shall  not  there  have  pow'r  to  harm  him. 
Hellish  foes  with  subtle  wiles 

Can  not  there  succeed  to  charm  him; 
No  true  ill  can  him  betide 
Who  beneath  the  Cross  doth  bide. 
With  the  fruit  that  Tree  doth  bear 

He  his  hunger  keen  relieveth, 
Closest  union  with  his  God 

Through  that  wondrous  food  receiveth. 
Sweetest  fruit,  how  blest  is  he 
Who  doth  taste  it  worthily ! 
With  the  dew  Christ's  Wounds  distil 

There  his  fainting  soul  he  easeth, ' 
Even  as  the  panting  hart 

At  the  brook  its  thirst  appeaseth; 
.Christ's  sweet  Blood  may  well  make  whole 
Every  weak  and  parch 6d  soul. 
Come,  then,  to  the  Cross  all  ye 

Who  do  faint  beneath  your  burden ; 
Rest  beneath  that  Tree,  and  seek 

There  your  labor's  ample  guerdon — 
Peace,  which  nowhere  can  be  found 
Save  upon  that  hallow'd  ground. 
Let  me  dwell  beneath  Thy  Cross, 

Lord,  in  life  and  death,  I  pray  Thee; 
Let  no  hostile  powers  thence 

Drive  me.  Lord ;  do  not  gainsay  me. 
Who  on  earth  no  comfort  own 
Save  Thy  death  and  Cross  alone ! 
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A  Stumbling-Block  to  Non-Catholics. 


THE  reason  why  Protestants  do  not  appre- 
ciate devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
that  they  really  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  her  true  character  and  of  her  important 
connection  with  the  great  plan  of  our  salva- 
tion. They  look  upon  her  too  much  as  an 
ordinary  mortal;  and  while  admitting  that 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  was  her  Son,  they  do  not 
apprehend  that  this  fact  exalts  her  immeasu- 
rably above  ordinary  women.  That  saying 
of  the  holy  Fathers,  "Above  her  is  God 
only,  below  her  is  all  that  is  not  God,"  seems 
but  an  exaggeration  to  them.  Our  separated 
brethren  have  not  been  taught,  and  therefore 
ai'e  not  accustomed  to  reflect  on,  the  part  she 
took  in  the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Incar- 
nation. Hence  their  want  of  veneration  for 
ier  whom  the  highest  prince  of  the  heavenly 
court  addressed  as  "  full  of  grace." 

1.  They  do  not  realize  that  she  was  chosen 
from  all  eternity  to  the  supremely  exalted 
dignity  of  being  the  instrument  by  which  the 
wonderful  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  to  be  effected;  that  in  her 
the  Divinity  was  in  a  real  sense  to  take  up  Its 
abode ;  that  through  her  the  Word  was  to  be 
made  flesh  and  to  dwell  among  men ;  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was  to 
take  from  her  a  body,  and  thus  to  become 
bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh ;  and 
that  this  grand  result  depended  on  her  volun- 
tary consent.  Hence, 

2.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  because  they  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  it.  They  do  not  perceive  the  in- 
congruity of  a  divine  Person,  infinitely  pure, 
infinitely  holy,  taking  from  one  stained  with 
sin  all  that  went  to  form  His  corporeal  nature, 
— they  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
really  such  a  Person.  It  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  truly  and  substan- 
tially God  as  well  as  man.  Hence  to  call 
the  Blessed  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God  seems 
to  them  almost  like  blasphemy.  There  is  a 
lingering  hesitancy  even  in  the  minds  of  many 
so-called  Orthodox  Protestants  to  boldly  and 


frankly  acknowledge  the  absolute  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  When  they  call  Him  divine  it  is 
with  a  sort  of  High  Unitarian  notion  that  H« 
was  a  very  holy  man — indeed  the  holiest,  per- 
haps, that  ever  lived ;  and  therefore  conformed 
to  the  Divinity :  divinely  inspired,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  sense  divine.  They  may  even,  for 
consistency's  sake,  acknowledge  that  He  was 
God,  but  it  is  with  a  shrinking  reserve,  as  if 
the  confession  did  violence  to  their  interior 
conviction.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  their 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  God. 

3.  Of  course  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter. 
If  Jesus  was  God,  Mary,  who  was  His  Mother, 
was  the  Mother  of  God.  And  if  she  was  th« 
Mother  of  God,  then  her  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion follows  as  a  necessary  consequence;  for 
we  can  not  conceive  of  the  God  of  all  purity 
being  born  of  a  mother  less  spotless  than 
Eve.  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  Mary  the 
second  Eve;  they  were  to  repair  the  evil 
wrought  by  our  first  parents.  Certainly  the 
second  Eve — she  through  whom  Life  came 
to  mankind — could  not  have  been  less  pure  in 
her  origin, than  she  who  was  only  the  mother 
of  men,  and  by  whom  Death  entered  into  the 
world.  Mary  must  have  been  preserved  im- 
maculate in  order-to  give  an  immaculate  body 
to  her  Divine  Son.  And  if  she  was  immaculate, 
then  she  must  have  been  transcendently 
beautiful  and  glorious — ^the  fairest  among  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  a  worthy  object  of  the 
most  profound  reverence,  admiration,  and  love. 

4.  But  as  the  Mother  of  God  she  is  more 
than  beautiful  and  glorious :  she  must  necessa- 
rily be  especially  powerful  with  her  Divine 
Son,  who, as  we  have  said,  is  bone  of  her  bone 
and  flesh  of  her  flesh ;  to  her  He  was  obedient 
on  earth  for  thirty  years;  she  co-operated 
with  Him  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and 
we  can  not  doubt  that  she  is  most  intimately 
associated  with  Him  in  heaven.  Think  of 
it  and  of  all  it  implies:  Mary  alone  of  all 
created  beings  can  love  God  with  the  love  of 
a  mother!  If  her  intercession  was  powerful 
with  Him  on  earth,  so  that  He  even  performed 
a  stupendous  miracle  at  her  request — that  of 
turning  water  into  wine, — we  must  believe  that 
she  is  still  powerful  with  Him  in  heaven,  and 
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that  there  is  consequently  no  more  success- 
ful way  of  reaching  the  ear  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  obtaining  our  requests  than  to 
present  them  through  His  beloved  Mother, 
invoking  her  intercession  in  our  behalf  This 
conviction  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  Cath- 
olics. Would  to  God  our  Protestant  friends 
could  be  brought  to  unite  with  us  in  this 
reasonable, beautiful  and  consoling  devotion! 


An  Imposing  Scene. 


FEW  travellers  in  modern  times  have  jour- 
neyed farther  and  seen  more  of  what  is 
most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  on  earth 
than  the  famous  Baron  Geramb.  The  books 
which  he  wrote  give  proof  on  every  page  of 
great  and  varied  learning,  keen  powers  of 
observation,  an  elevated  mind,  and  a  pure, 
impressionable  heart.  Of  all  the  sights  which 
this  amiable  traveller  saw  he  describes  the 
scene  presented  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  on  the  night  between  Saturday 
and  Easter  Sunday  as  the  most  magnificent. 
"Figure  to  yourself,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "a 
nave  of  immense  magnitude,  illuminated  in 
every  part  with  extraordinary  taste  and  pro- 
fusion ;  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  arrayed  in  their 
best  apparel, carrj'ing  torches  in  their  hands; 
the  women  and  children  filling  the  vast  extent 
of  the  galleries,  also  holding  torches,  and  all 
making  the  sacred  vaults  ring  with  glorious 
hallelujahs;  while  bishops,  covered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  preceded  by  censer- 
bearers,  perfuming  their  passage  with  incense, 
and  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
priests  in  white  copes  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  walk  in  procession  round  the  Tomb,  in 
the  order  assigned  to  each  nation,  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  in  honor  of  Him  who 
by  His  resurrection  triumphed  over  death; — 
imagine,  I  say,  such  a  scene,  and  calculate,  if 
you  can,  the  impression  it  must  produce  upon 
the  soul  of  everyone  who  has  eyes.  From 
my  mind  it  banished  every  painful  recollec- 
tion. 'Hallelujah!  hallelujah!'  I  cried,  in  the 
transports  of  a  joy  whose  vehemence  I  could 
not  moderate; '  hallelujah !  hallelujah! '  And  I 
blessed  the  God  of  Mercy  for  having  guided 


my  steps  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  having  granted 
me  the  favor  to  mingle  my  cries  of  gladness 
with  the  peans  of  the  pious  Christians  who 
had  the  happines.s  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
His  Divine  Son  on  the  very  .spot  where  that 
Son  had  triumphed. 

"A  night  so  soothing,  so  consolatory  for  the 
heart,  was  followed  by  the  light  of  the  great- 
est of  days, — of  that  day  par  excellence, '  which 
the  Lord  hath  made.'  I  attended  the  different 
services,  and  I  there  saw  displayed  all  the 
most  magnificent  gifts  sent  thither  in  better 
times  by  Christian  Europe.  The  tapestries 
with  which  the  Church  was  adorned,  the  chan- 
deliers, the  lamps,  the  pontifical  ornaments, 
those  of  the  simple  priests,  were  so  many 
memorials  of  the  antique  piety  and  beneficence 
of  sovereigns.  An  altar,  pompou.sly  decked 
out  with  everything  that  could  heighten  the 
splendor  of  the  festival,  was  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  There  the  Father 
Warden  celebrated  Mass.  He  himself  admin- 
istered Holy  Communion  to  the  throngs  oT 
pilgrims,  who,  two  by  two,  and  with  deep 
devotion,  presented  themselves  at  the  Holy 
Table;  and  the  service  concluded  with  a  sol- 
emn benediction. 

"  The  evening,  like  the  morning,  parsed  in 
prayer,  in  sacred  joy ;  and  at  night  the  edifice 
still  resounded  with  hymns,  psalms,  and  above 
all  with  the  song  of  glory — 'Hallelujah!' 

"There  is  certainly  nothing  on  earth  so 
august  and  so  sacred  as  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Christian  who  ap- 
proaches it,  especially  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out emotion  is  an  insensible  being,  a  being  by^ 
himself  I  should  even  doubt  whether  such  a 
one  ever  existed,  if  it  were  not  too  certain  that 
there  have  been  seen  travellers  belonging  to 
Christendom  (at  least  by  baptism)  who  have 
made  it  an  impious  glory  to  enter  these  awful 
places  with  a  levity  full  of  insolence,  casting 
around  them  looks  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
derision,  measuring  with  daring  eye  what  the 
pious  crowd  in  its  deep  devotion  scarcely  pre- 
sumed to  contemplate,  and  having  the  air  5r 
being  come,  like  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of 
solemnly  denying  the  Redemption,  and  telling 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  were,  to  His  face :  '  We  will 
not  have  Thee  to  reign  over  us  I '" 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  circular  letter  which  Cardinal  Gibbons 
issued  last  week  to  the  clergy  of  Baltimore  in 
relation  to  the  approaching  celebration  on  April 
30  is  replete  with  noble  and  inspiring  sentiments 
of  piety  and  patriotism.  It  matters  not  of  what 
subject  the  Cardinal  treats,  his  remarks  are  always 
to  the  point,  clearly  expressed,  and  suggestive. 
We  trust  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
letter  will  find  an'  echo  in  the  hearts  of  Catholics 
throughout  the  country. 


On  the  anniversary  of  the  raising  to  life  of  the 
young  Paolo  Massimo  by  St.  Philip  de  Neri — on 
Saturday,  March  16, — a  celebration  was  held  as 
usual  at  the  Massimo  Palace,  Rome  (better  known 
to  Romans  as  the  Palazzo  del  Miracolo).  More 
than  three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  that 
wondrous  event,  and  its  memory  is  still  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  flock  in 
crowds  to  the  celebration. 


Mr.  William  S.  Walsh,  the  new  editor  of  the 
Svmday  edition  of  the  J^ew  York  Herald^  has 
gathered  the  opinions  of  various  writers  on  the 
subject  of  "realism"  in  fiction.  By  "realism"  is 
meant  the  thrusting  forward  into  broad  daylight 
of  everything  which  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
morality  is  concealed.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
writes  a  flippant  reply,  quite  out  of  the  spirit  of 
his  father — of  which  indeed  he  has  little ;  Whittier 
speaks  for  the  family,  and  against  Zola,  Saltus, 
and  the  Rives  manner  and  matter;  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  prefers  the  moral  Philistine  to  the  im- 
moral Realist.  Father  Hewit's  opinion  we  must 
give  entire.  He  writes : 

"  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  novels  are  intrinsically|bad, 
simply  as  being  works  of  fiction ;  or  that  it  is  a  %vs\,per 
se,  to  read  them.  Though  many  of  them  be  bad,  and 
many  more  useless  trash,  and  so  unfit  or  unworthy  to 
be  read,  this  is  an  accident ;  andjthe  same  may  be  said 
of  some  books  in  every  other  species  of  literature.  It 
is  certainly  desirable  to  hinder  the  multiplication  and 
use  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  noxious 
amd  useless  reading.  The  best  means  of  promoting 
this  end  is  the  production  of  good  works  of  fiction — 
i.e.,  those  which  are  at  least  innoxious,  and  afford  a 
harmless  amusement  if  not  too  eagerly  devoured ;  but, 
better  still,  while  they  recreate  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion, answer  a  higher  purpose,  like  that  of  art  in  gen- 
eral— poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture.  In  its  higher 
forms  the  literature  of  fiction  rises  to  the  level  of  a 
fine  art ;  for  surely  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott  have 
as  truly  a  claim  to  be  placed  in  this  category  as  the 


gramas  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  scope  and  object  of 
art  to  embody  ideals  of  the  imagination  in  beautiful 
forms,  which  give  pleasure  by  being  simply  seen.  The 
ulterior  end  of  instruction  and  moral  improvement 
may  be  the  principal  motive  of  the  artist ;  and,  if  so,  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  pleasure  which  allures  and 
captivates  the  attention  of  those  who  are  pleased  by 
looking  on  his  work  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
true  and  the  good  under  the  aspect  of  the  beautiful. 

"This  is  the  highest  and  the  best  end  of  art,  and 
specifically  of  that  kind  of  the  literary  art  which  depicts 
imaginary  scenes,  events  and  persons ;  panoramas  of 
an  ideal  world,  more  or  less  a  representation  of  the 
real  world.  Here,  assuredly,  is  one  province  of  the 
legitimate  domain  of  fiction.  Works  of  fiction  of  this 
kind — which  are  masterpieces,  or  which  approach  in  a 
notable  degree  the  excellence  of  acknowledged  mas- 
terpieces,— are  undoubtedly  wojthy  of  admiration  and 
commendation.  They  give  great  pleasure  of  an  inno- 
cent and  even  of  an  elevating  kind.  Besides,  they 
exert  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  which  is  most 
salutary.  They  are  vehicles  of  conveying  the  highest 
truths  of  religion,  philosophy  and  ethics ;  and  of  instill- 
ing, even  into  those  who  are  but  little  accessible  by 
formal  methods,  moral  sentiments  and  principles  by 
which  their  characters  are  purified  and  ennobled,  be- 
sides refining  their  tastes,  and  giving  them  by  an  easy 
and  pleasant  process  a  great  deal  of  general  knowl- 
edge. Examples  of  this  kind  of  fiction  are :  '  I  Promessi 
Sposi,*  '  Fabiola,'  'Callista,'  '  Dion  and  the  Sibyls' — 
a  work  too  little  known, — and  '  Ben  Hur.' 

"There  are  many  other  provinces  within  the  legit- 
imate domain  of  fiction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aim 
always  at  the  highest  ulterior  end  beyond  the  imme- 
diate object  of  pleasing  in  a  direct  manner.  But 
nothing  is  legitimate  which  tends  to  a  contrary  end 
by  undermining  religion  and  virtue,  defiling  the  im- 
agination, corrupting  the  heart,  and  insinuating  fatal 
errors  or  immoral  principles.  If  it  is  right  to  hang 
anarchists,  imprison  thieves,  and  banish  the  demi- 
monde from  decent  society,  impious  and  immoral 
hterature  ought  to  be  put  under  the  ban." 


Lady  Butler — formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son,—  painter  of  the  famous  "Roll  Call,"  has 
finished  her  new  picture,  "To  the  Front."  It 
represents  a  regiment  of  French  cavalry  riding 
out  through  the  St.  Malo  Gate  on  their  way  to 
the  Rhine.  

Father  Carbonelle,  S.  J. ,  of  Brussels,  the  cele- 
brated physicist  and  mathematician  and  editor 
of  La  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  is  dead. 


Dr.  UUathorne  was  much  better  known  to  the 
world  than  the  Archbishop  of  Cabasa;  but  this, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  his  ecclesiastical 
title.  A  Benedictine,  a  bishop  who  kept  his  mo- 
nastic vow  of  poverty;  a  learned  publicist;  a 
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prelate  who  established  the  English  and  the  Aus- 
tralian hierarchy,  and  was  yet  a  man  of  the  cloister 
and  the  library :  he  died,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ben- 
edict, leaving  a  reputation  such  as  few  men — even 
those  who  reach  his  venerable  age— ever  leave. 
He  did  not  write  for  the  majority  of  readers,  but 
the  errors  he  fought  were  popular  errors.  There 
is  no  young  Catholic  student  who  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  Dr.  Ullathorne's  works.  He  gives 
in  his  simple,  straightforward  way,  in  clear  lan- 
guage— not  unlike  that  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, — 
the  essence  of  things.  If  young  people  need  a 
safeguard  against  the  dangerous  theories  of  the 
evolutionists,  they  can  find  it  in  Dr.  Ullathorne's 
writings.  The  most  important  of  his  latest  books 
are :  "  The  Endowment  of  Man, ' '  ' '  The  Ground- 
work of  the  Christian  Virtues,"  and  "  Patience. ' ' 
As  the  London  Tablet  says,  "He  was  a  link 
between  the  days  of  declining  persecution  and 
the  age  of  the  school  boards."  Macaulay,  had  he 
carried  his  history  down  to  our  centiiry,  would 
have  done  justice  to  a  character  as  full  of  heroic 
qualities  as  that  of  St. Thomas  a  Becket.  A  recluse, 
yet  he  had  preached  to  Australian  convicts  in  the 
bush,  crossed  South  American  pampas' on  horse- 
back, and  travelled  as  much  in  forty  years  as  a 
war  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News.  A  sailor, 
a  monk,  a  bishop,  a  great  writer,  he  was  wonder- 
fully versatile,  but  with  the  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose that  seldom  accompanies  that  quality. 


Mgr.  Fallize,  Prefect- Apostolic  of  Norway,  has 
had  an  audience  with  King  Oscar,  in  which  his 
Majesty,  responding  to  his  address,  regretted  the 
decay  of  religion  in  the  modem  world. 

Bishop  Gilmour's  remarks  on  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  celebration  on  April  30  are 
eloquent  and  impressive.  Seldom,  we  think,  has 
so  deep  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
which  God  has  poured  out  so  lavishly  on  this 
country  found  expression  in  such  appropriate 
language  as  the  following: 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  people 
had  greater  cause  to  rejoice  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  blessings  that  God  has  sent  us 
during  the  hundred  years  of  our  independent  exist- 
ence. A  trackless  continent  now  re-echoes  the  hum 
of  busy  life,  and  a  wild  waste  teems  with  the  overflow 
of  wealth.  From  three  millions  of  people  we  have 
grown  to  sixty,  and  within  our  broad  domain  the 
world  has  found  a  home.  The  grasp  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  generosity  of  our  people,  and  the  wealth  of 
our  land,  have  gone  beyond  the  vision  of  the  seer, 
and  almost  within  the  memory  of  a  single  life  we  have 


come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the- 
world." 

After  enumerating  the  grounds  for  thankful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Bishop- 
Gilmour  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  during, 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  points  out  how  grateful 
Catholics  should  be  to  God  for  the  wonderful 
graces  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  His  Chiu-ch. 

"In  the  same  year  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  and  George  Washington 
was  sworn  in  as  first  President,  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Carroll  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  the  United 
States;  and  from  a  Catholic  population  of  25,000  we 
have  grown  to  ten  millions ;  and  from  one  bishop  to 
seventy-three  bishops,  thirteen  archbishops,  and  one 
cardinal,  with  8,836  churches,  and  8,118  priests  to 
minister  at  our  altars." 

"Surely,"  we  may  say  with  the  Bishop,  "the 
finger  of  God  is  here. ' '  The  hand  of  God  has. 
indeed  been  outstretched  in  loving  care  over  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Church 
has  increased  and  multiplied  in  a  most  astonish- 
ing degree.  Meet  and  right,  therefore,  is  it  that 
Catholics  should  join  heart  and  soul  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  centenary,  and  offer  up  to  God 
their  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy,  and  for  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this 
country. 

A  reminiscence  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian, 
the  Austrian  Archduke  who  wanted  to  be  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  was  awakened  last  week  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Lieb,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  that  place,  who  was  formerly  the  Arch- 
duke's tutor.  Father  Lieb  came  to  this  country 
in  1 85 1  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Archbishop* 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  eighty-seven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. — The  Republic. 


The  Universal  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Loreto — an  association  to  which  many  spiritual 
privileges  are  attached — has  just  been  established 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Kirchner, 
C.  M.,  of  Niagara  University,  appointed  zilateur. 
Its  object  is  to  increase  devotion  toward  the 
Holy  House  in  which  Our  Lady  was  born  and 
in  which  "the  Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us. ' '  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  this 
august  sanctuary  is  one  of  the  most  privileged 
in  all  Christendom,  and  has  been  a  perennial 
source  of  grace.  The  offerings  of  members  of  the 
Confraternity  are  employed  in  keeping  in  repair 
the  great  Basilica  erected  over  the  Holy  House, 
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the  sixth  centenary  of  whose  miraculous  transla- 
tion will  be  celebrated  in  1894. 


The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  lost  one 
of  their  pioneers  in  the  New  World  by  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Brother  Adelbertus,  who  was 
buried  a  short  time  ago  in  Montreal.  His  obsequies 
were  most  imposing,  over  five  thousand  pupils 
of  the  Brothers  assisting  at  the  Requiem  Mass, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Brother  Adelbertus  came  to  America  in 
the  year  1837,  one  of  a  band  of  four  who  were  the 
first  Christian  Brothers  to  set  foot  in  this  country. 
He  was  a  pillar  of  that  Order  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  long.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward 
after  a  life  of  good  works  and  prayer.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


The  Little  Book  of  Superiors.  By  the  Author 
of  "Golden  Sands."   Translated  from  the  Ninth 
French  Edition  by  Miss  Ella  McMahon.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers. 
Of  the  man  y  booklets  by  the  author  of  ' '  Golden 
Sands"  this  is  perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  im- 
portant. Would  that  it  might  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  for  whom  it  was  intended !  There  are 
many  works  treating  of  the  religious  life,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  naturally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  subjects  rather  than  superiors.  A  book 
for  those  who  govern  was  certainly  a  desideratum, 
at  least  in  our  language.  The  defeats  as  well  as  the 
victories  of  an  army  are  referred  to  its  generals: 
it  is  theirs  to  organize,  to  establish  discipline,  to 
plan  campaigns  and  to  carry  them  out  with  suc- 
cess, setting  the  example  of  bravery  and  devoted- 
ness ;  so  in  religious  orders  superiors  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  of  their  institute.  Their  sub- 
jects and  those  who  have  confirmed  them  in  their 
important  office  have  a  right  to  expect  of  them 
greater  devotedness,  more  burning  zeal — the  ex- 
ample of  1  perfect  religious.  As  soldiers  will  sel- 
dom refuse  to  follow  where  a  brave  commander 
leads,  and  are  sure  to  be  cowardly  and  undisci- 
plined under  inefficient  leaders,  so  religious  are 
disposed  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  those  who  hold 
the  place  of  God  in  their  regard,  or  become  luke- 
warm and  worldly  when  these  are  supine  and  re- 
laxed. Discipline  may  begin  to  abate  in  religious 
communities  by  the  fault  of  subjects;  but  if  it 
continues  to  grow  weak,  if  rules  come  to  be  neg- 


lected or  despised,  the  fault  is  generally  with  those 
who  exercise  authority.  So  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Superiors  who  are  not  above  monition, — who 
feel  their  office  to  be  a  responsibility  rather  than  a 
dignity, — who  value  deeds  above  words  and  cor- 
rections more  than  compliments, — would  do  well 
to  charge  some  elder  amongst  their  subjects, 
distinguished  for  piety,  regularity,  and  above  all 
for  common  sense, — one  too  who  would  not  fear 
to  say  to  another  what  he  would  say  of  him, — to 
admonish  them  out  of  this  golden  little  book.  To 
the  one  charged  with  this  difficult  task  we  would 
say,  let  it  be  done  sedulously  and  prayerfully, 
without  human  respect,  but  with  all  charity  and 
delicacy.  A  reference  in  writing  on  the  day  of 
chapter  or  monthly  retreat  to  some  particular  sen- 
tence, paragraph  or  page  of  this  "Little  Book" 
would  be  a  great  service  to  a  superior  capable  of 
appreciating  it.  Tnere  are  few  so  perfect  as  not 
to  need  an  occasional  tonic  of  this  sort.  Those 
who  can  not  take  it,  and  are  not  benefited  by  it, 
need  different  remedies,  and  their  subjects,  it  may 
be  added,  need  different  superiors.  The  book  has 
extracts  many  from  spiritual  writers  \  we  give  the 
following  specimens : 

"Ask  yourself  sometimes  whether  Jesus  does  not  say 
to  you,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel :  Physician,  heal 
thyself. — Authority  unsupported  by  example  is  irri- 
tating ;  it  embitters  community  life  and  produces  usu- 
ally either  hypocrites  or  rebels. — Your  title  of  superior 
dispenses  you  from  nothing ;  never  forget  these  words 
of  a  saint:  A  superior,  to  grant  himself  a  dispensa- 
tion, must  have  twice  as  much  need  of  it  as  others. — 
Nothing  injures  a  superior's  administration  more 
than  an  impression  that  he  is  not  discreet,  and  repeats 
what  is  confided  to  him,  and  that  he  bears  resentment 
for  faults  committed  against  himself. — Never  refuse 
others  what  you  have  felt  you  could  grant  to  yourself; 
remember  that  all  the  indulgences  you  allow  yourself 
are  known  in  the  community. — Speak  of  yourself  as 
little  as  possible,  and  establish  for  yourself  the  repu- 
tation of  not  liking  flattery. — If  a  religious  becomes 
dangerous,  make  no  decision  concerning  him  with- 
out consulting  your  religious  and  superiors,  and  be 
guided  by  their  counsels. — Discipline  is  soon  lost  if 
it  is  not  vigorously  maintained  in  a  community. — 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  community  thin  to  be 
governed  by  superiors  who  seek  to  please  and  to 
make  themselves  popular. — It  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  reform  abuses. — A  superior  should  like  to  be 
warned  of  his  faults. — Never  act  without  counsel: 
several  torches  give  more  light  than  one. — Receive 
praise,  marks  of  esteem,  and  vain  applause,  with 
sadness  and  fear.  Consider  yourself  fortunate  to  be 
sometimes  neglected,  despised,  or  subjected  to  unjust 
censure. — It  is  well  for  superiors  to  be  the  first  to  sub- 
mit to  what  they  prescribe  for  others. — Outside  your 
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functions  as  superior,  wh-ch  require  some  distinction, 
and  the  liberty  necessary  to  fulfil  them,  let  there  be 
no  other  difference  between  you  and  your  fellow  re- 
ligious. Thus,  in  regard  to  the  food,  follow  the  same 
regimen  as  the  community;  and  if  your  health  is 
delicate  do  not  permit  any  more  indulgence  for  your- 
self than  you  permit  others. — Take  straightforward 
measures  in  everything;  when  you  can  no  longer  do 
so,  proceed  no  further. — Avoid  the  reputation  of  spy- 
ing ;  nothing  demeans  a  superior  more  than  this  base 
habit.  —  Superiors  will  have  a  double  reward  from 
God :  that  of  their  own  virtue,  and  that  of  the  virtues 
they  will  have  sought  to  make  others  practise." 

The  Wandering  Knight;  Or,  A  MEDiiEVAL 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  Jean  de  Cartheny.  Lon- 
don :  Burns  &  Oates,  Limited.  New  York :  CathoUc 
Publication  Society  Co.   1889. 

This  daintily  bound  book  is  a  new  translation 
of  a  work  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
written  by  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  first  published  in  the  year  1557. 
Our  readers  are  too  familiar  with  the  allegorical 
presentment  of  life,  its  joys,  sorrows,  and  tempta- 
tions, to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  outline  the 
contents.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  phase 
of  sin,  no  stage  of  progress  in  holiness,  which  is 
not  treated  of  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and 
vivid  detail,  which  are  well  calculated  to  impress 
on  our  minds  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  vice.  The  usefulness  of  such  a 
book  as  this  is  not  confined  to  one  age  or  a  par- 
ticular condition :  it  is,  in  some  s&nse,  as  widely- 
embracing  and  far-reaching  as  the  Bible  itself. 
Figures  like  the  old  Hermit,  Ambit  iousness. 
Voluptuous  Pleasure,  and  scenes  like  the  Mansion 
of  Worldly  Felicity,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner 
that  once  seen  they  never  fade  from  the  memory. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — first,  the 
Broad  Way ;  second,  the  Narrow  Way ;  and  lastly, 
the  Way  of  Peace.  From  these  titles  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  the  contents  of  each  division  of  the 
subject.  The  following  extract  from  Part  I.  will 
serve  to  give  d  good  idea  of  the  style : 

'If,  therefore,  thou  desirest  to  have  true  and  per- 
fect felicity  for  thine  own,  it  behoves  thee,  in  the  first 
and  fjremost  place,  earnestly  to  strive  and  diligently 
to  study  to  be  in  favor  with  God,  who  is  Himself  the 
one  and  only  Giver  of  true  felicity. 

"  In  order  to  be  in  favor  with  God  thou  must  serve 
and  adore  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  pure  soul  and  with  a  true  faith.  Thy  soul  will 
then  be  pure  if  it  be  kept  continually  purged  from 
every  kind  of  sin ;  and  thy  faith  will  also  then  be  true 
if  it  be  not  corrupted  by  false  opinions  of  thine  own, 
or  by  the  evil  teachings  of  others. 


"This,  however,  can  not  be  accomplished  without 
some  little  toil  and  trouble;  for  without  the  taking  of 
trouble  nothing  that  has  beauty,  utility,  and  precious 
worth,  can  either  be  acquired  or  held.  Look,  my 
child,  at  husbandmen  and  shepherds.  They  certainly 
can  never  derive  any  profit  or  advantage  from  their 
fields  or  flocks  without  trouble  and  toil  of  their  own. 
And  what  a  simpleton  indeed  would  an)  husbandman 
be  esteemed  were  he  to  expect  in  harvest-time  to  reap 
a  crop  from  a  field  which  he  had  not  previously  tilled 
or  sown !  So,  likewise,  is  the  man  to  be  deemed  most 
foolish  and  presumptuous  who  expects  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  beatitude  for  himself  without  having  first 
cultivated  the  field  of  Virtue  and  sown  good  works 
of  faith  and  charity;  seeing  that  the  only  path  and 
way  that  leads  man  on  to  eternal  bhss  and  felicity  is  a 
virtuous  life.  And  although  the  husbandman,  in  the 
cultivation  anH  sowing  of  his  field,  undergoes  both 
pain  and  toil,  he  nevertheless  plods  on  at  it  with  a 
right  good  will,  consoling  himself  with  the  hopeful 
expectation  of  one  day  reaping  the  fruit.  Even  so, 
likewise,  let  the  little  pain  and  toil  which  thou  hast 
thyself  to  undergo  in  following  after  me  through  those 
steep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  be  what  they  may, 
thou  wilt  nevertheless  most  certainly  find  felicity  in 
all  its  fulness  at  thy  journey's  end." 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  art  in  bands,  as  if  ytru  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xiil,  3, 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  Pauline,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Sister  Mary  Bridget,  O.  S.  F., 
St.  Clair,  Pa. ;  Sister  Mary  Clotilda,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  and  Sister  Mary  Camillus, 
Sister  of  Charity,  Sydney.  AustraUa. 

Mr.  Bernard  McNulty,  who  peacefully  departed  this 
life  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Darwin,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Laverey,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
whose  happy  death  occurred  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mr.  Michael  Fox,  who  died  on  the  same  day,  in 
New  York  city,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Miss  Mary  McDermott,  of  Chicop>ee,  Mass.,  who 
calmly  breathed  her  last  on  the  i6th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Ray,  deceased  on  the  Feast  of  St 
Joseph,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dennis  Walsh,  of  New  York  city,  who  yielded 
his  soul  to  God  on  the  1st  ult. 

Elizabeth  Enright,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine Ludvig,  Huldingen,  Luxemburg;  Mrs.  Mary 
O  Rourke,  Mr.  John  O'Rourke,  South  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Miss  Catherine  J.  McQuade,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
John  Kennedy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Burns, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  also  the  Rev.  Patrick  Healy,  Chi- 
copee,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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The  Children's  Easter. 


BY   MARY   E.  MANNIX. 


llj  E  have  followed  through  the  Passion- 
^^    From  the  garden  to  the  tomb, 
Through  the  scourging  and  the  crowning, 
And  the  mocking  and  the  doom. 

When  the  Cross  was  laid  upon  Him 
We  were  pressing  to  His  side, 

And  our  cheeks  were  red  and  glowing 
With  the  shame  we  could  not  hide. 

With  Veronica  we  waited 

Long  upon  the  dusty  road, 
Till  we  saw  Him,  halting,  stumbling. 

Falling  'neath  the  cruel  load. 

And  we  closer  clun^  to  Mary, 

While  our  tears  bedewed  the  place ; 

For  our  hearts  were  well-nigh  broken 
With  the  anguish  of  His  Face. 

As  He  toiled  up  Calvary's  mountain 
We  were  near  Him  all  the  way, 

And  our  hands  were  fast  in  Mary's 
All  that  long  and  dreadful  day. 

And  we  lingered  till  they  laid  Him, 
Bruised  and  torn,  on  Mary's  breast, — 

Till  they  bore  Him,  in  His  grave-clothes, 
White  and  bloodless,  to  His  rest. 

Now  the  Easter  skies  are  smiling, 

Easter  lilies  are  abloom ; 
Angels  clad  in  shining  garments 

Watch  beside  the  empty  tomb. 

We  have  followed  through  the  Passion, 
O'er  the  sad  and  dreary  way; 

Sharing  in  His  joy  and  glory. 
May  we  rise  with  Him  to-day ! 


Devotion  to  Mary  is  like  a  beacon-light 
placed  on  the  road  which  leads  to  God. 

That  which  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing. 
This  is  especially  true  in  acquiring  virtue. 


A  Raft  In  Mid-Ocean ;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 


XXin.=— Jeffreys'  Danger. 

Jeffreys  stumbled  along,  grumbling  at  the 
stupidity  of  his  old  friend  Marks,  who  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  venture  to  set  sail  in  his 
brig  with  wild  beasts  aboard.  Jimmy  marched 
boldly  ahead,  looking  carefully  to  right  and 
left.  Once  they  stopped  short.  Was  that  a 
growl?  They  listened.  It  was  only  the  wind 
rushing  through  a  clump  of  dried  bushes. 

They  reached  the  east  side  of  the  island 
without  any  accident.  Between  the  outer  wall 
of  rock,  in  the  quiet  sea  behind  this  natural 
breakwater,  lay  the  raft.  It  was  the  biggest 
raft  Jimmy  had  ever  seen. 

"  If  Mr.  Drew  were  only  here  how  happy 
he  would  be ! " 

"  He  may  be  happy  yet,"  chuckled  Jeffreys. 
"  But  now  how  are  you  going  to  get  that  raft 
out  into  the  ocean  ?  If  a  great  storm  should 
rise,  the  chances  are  that  the  raft  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  And — " 

Jimmy  interrupted  him.  "I  see  just  what 
can  be  done,"  he  said;  "for  many  a  time  I 
have  watched  the  men  blasting  rocks  near 
our  house.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  boat — 
or  perhaps  I  can  use  the  yawl, — I'll  take  the 
gunpowder  over  there  to-morrow,  and  I  think 
I  can  make  a  fuse  and  blow  up  the  thin  line 
of  rock  just  opposite- to  us." 

Jeffreys  laughed.  "  You  have  plenty  of 
pluck,  my  boy.  But  you'll  need  more  than 
pluck  for  a  work  like  that.  It  took  that  great 
engineer,  General  Newton,  a  long  time  to  blow 
up  Hell  Gate.  You've  heard  of  that?" 

"Oh,  but  this  is  different!  If  we  could  get 
rid  of  that  big  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
the  sea  would  pour  over — " 

"And  spoil  my  quiet  island." 

"That  is  true,"  answered  Jimmy,  after  a 
little  thought.  "  It  is  better  that  the  raft  should 
go  to  pieces  than  that  your  home  should  be 
destroyed.  To  blast  the  rock  would  be  the 
only  way  of  getting  the  raft  into  the  sea." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please,"  said  Jeffreys. 
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"  Take  the  raft,  claim  the  reward,  and  go  away, 
leaving  my  little  island  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sea." 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ? "  asked  Jimmy. 
"I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  that  you  should 
think  that  I  would  do  such  a  thing,  even  to 
gain  Mr.  Drew's  reward." 
"You  wouldn't?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  Do  you  think  I  could, 
after  all  your  kindness  to  me?" 

Jeffreys  looked  at  him  closely.  "  I  believe 
you,  boy, — yes,  I  believe  you.  The  truth  is, 
I  have  grown  suspicious  in  my  old  age,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  try  you ;  and  you've  proved 
yourself  to  be  honest  and  true.  That  line  of 
rock  is  deceiving.  There  is  really  an  outlet 
there  large  enough  to  admit  the  steamer,  and 
even  large  enough  to  let  the  raft  pass  out — if 
it  were  managed  with  skill,  and  by  somebody, 
like  me,  who  knows  the  soundings,  I  see  by 
your  face  that  you  think  I  have  played  a  mean 
trick  in  trying  you  this  way;  but  I'll  make 
up  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  comes,  I'll 
show  you  how  it  can  be  towed  out,  and  I'll 
give  it  to  you.  You  can  claim  the  reward  with 
a  clear  conscience.  I've  no  use  for  money;  I 
have  as  much  as  I  want.  But — look !  There's 
that  beast!   Look  at  him!" 

Jimmy  turned  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by 
the  old  sailor.  About  a  hundred  yards  from 
thena,  in  a  circle  of  bushes,  the  head  of  the 
tiger  was  visible.  Jimmy  watched  it  as  if  fas- 
cinated. It  was  a  magnificent  head,  velvety 
and  beautifully  striped,  but  cruel  and  vicious- 
looking.  The  wind  blew  away  from  them  out 
to  sea,  and  the  tiger  had  not  yet  discovered 
them. 

"  He  must  be  pretty  hungry  by  this  time," 
whispered  Jeffreys. 

Jimmy  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  on  the 
beach  at  their  feet  lay  several  large  fish,  very 
much  mangled.  The  tiger  had  evidently  been 
on  the  watch  for  such  fish  as  inadvertently 
came  within  his  clutches;  he  had  mangled 
them^  but  refused  to  eat  them. 

Jeffreys  turned  pale.  "  Let  us  go,"  he  said; 
"the  sight  of  the  fish  torn  up  in  that  way 
makes  me  sick.  How  he'd  tear  us  limb  from 
limb  if  he  could!  Id  face  the  sea-serpent 
or  anything  in  salt-water,  but  I  am  afraid  of 


these  horrible  land  beasts.  Come,  let  us  go." 
Jeffreys  turned  suddenly;  but  his  rheuma- 
tism had  made  him  stiff,  and  he  stumbled 
before  Jimmy  could  prevent  it.  In  so  doing 
he  displaced  a  small  piece  of  rock,  which  fell 
with  a  slight  noise.  The  tiger  started  up  from 
the  bushes.  He  saw  his  prey  in  an  instant.  In 
about  the  same  space  of  time  the  animal,  with 
blazing  eyes,  had  crossed  half  the  distance 
between  the  bushes  and  our  friends.  Jimmy 
wanted  to  run  away;  but,  murmuring  a  prayer, 
he  raised  his  ax  and  stepped  before  Jeffreys, 
who  was  trying  to  get  up. 

"The  revolver!"  the  old  sailor  whispered, 
his  hands  trembling. 

Jeffreys  had  faced  many  dangers  by  sea  and 
land,  but  now  ill  health  and  the  awful  sud- 
denness of  the  tiger's  appearance  unnerved 
him.  Jimmy,  seeing  that  the  defence  depended 
entirely  on  him,  forgot  his  fear.  He  took  the 
revolver  in  his  right  hand  and  grasped  the  ax 
with  his  left.  The  tiger  crouched,  switching 
his  tail  to  and  fro.  Jimmy  saw  only  the  yellow 
eyes  of  the  tiger, — everything  else  seemed 
blank  to  him.  The  animal  made  a  tremendous 
bound;  just  at  that  moment  the  boy,  aiming 
for  one  of  its  eyes,  fired. 

The  tiger's  bound  carried  him  too  far.  He 
passed  over  the  head  of  Jimmy  and  Jeffreys, 
and  came  to  the  ground  about  five  feet 
behind  them  The  shot  had  failed  to  tell,  but 
the  flash  seemed  to  daze  the  tiger.  Dropping 
the  revolver,  although  it  was  still  loaded, 
Jimmy  seized  the  ax  in  his  right  hand.  This 
was  a  weapon  he  understood  better  than-  the 
revolver.  He  faced  the  tiger,  and,  before  the 
angry  beast  could  recover  from  the  effect  of 
the  explosion,  he  raised  the  ax  in  both  his 
hands  and  brought  it  down  with  all  his  force 
on  the  animal's  skull.  It  swerved  aside.  Jimmy 
made  blow  follow  blow.  The  tiger,  with  hor- 
rible roars  and  struggles,  rolled  over.  Jeffreys 
arose,  still  trembling.  The  tiger  shivered,  and 
then,  with  a  convulsive  movement  that  seemed 
to  mix  all  the  beautiful  yellow  of  his  coat  with 
its  soft  black  stripes,  died. 

Jeffreys  touched  the  magnificent  animal 
with  his  stick.  He  picked  up  his  pistol  and 
glanced  at  Jimmy,  who  stood,  pale  and  pant- 
ing, beside  him. 
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"Well,"  said  Jeffreys  at  last,  "  a  sea-captain 
that  makes  a  menagerie  of  his  ship  ought  to 
go  around  to  take  care  of  the  animals  when 
they  break  loose.  It  is  a  fine  skin.  I'll  cut  it 
off  and  make  you  a  present  of  it, — though  I 
must  say  that  I  hope  you  will  not  drop  your 
pistol  next  time." 

•  "  I  hope  there  may  not  be  a  tiger  to  meet 
*next  time,' "  said  Jimmy.  He  knelt  down  on 
the  sand  and  said  a  little  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving. Jeffreys  took  off  his  hat. 

Together  they  dragged  the  tiger  farther 
from  the  sea,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in. 
Jeffreys  took  out  two  clasp-knives  which  he 
always  carried,  and  began  to  skin  the  tiger 
with  great  skill.  He  told  Jimmy  that  he  had 
learned  the  taxidermist  trade  in  Japan  when 
on  a  long  cruise. 

"The  skin  will  make  a  nice  rug  for  you  by 
and  by,"  Jeffreys  said. 

Jimmy  remembered  Aunt  Susan's  kindness. 
He  said  to  himself  that  the  skin  would  make 
a  nice  rug  for  her.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  the  lost  steamer-chair. 

You  can  imagine  the  amazement  with 
which  everybody  in  camp  heard  the  story  of 
the  tiger.  Jeffreys  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  Lucy  and  Tom  believe  that  there 
were  no  other  tigers  on  the  island. 

The  young  people  were  too  busy  with  the 
story  of  the  tiger  all  the  next  day  to  think 
even  of  the  steamer.  Toward  sunset  Mr. 
Richards  discovered  a  dot  on  the  horizon,  and 
later  it  became  a  light.  By  nine  o'clock  the 
brig  Woodpecker,  piloted  by  Jeffreys,  who 
went  out  to  meet  her,  entered  the  quiet  belt  of 
water  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  cap 
tain,  mate,  and  crew  came  ashore,  and  Jeffreys 
made  a  good  bargain  with  the  captain  about 
the  raft,  according  to  which  Jimmy  was  to  pay 
one-tenth  of  his  reward  from  Mr  Drew  for 
the  trouble  of  towing  it  to  Liverpool.  The 
Woodpecker  was  supplied  with  coal,  water, 
and  some  vegetables,  and  went  on  her  way, 
with  the  raft  in  tow. 

Three  days  after  her  departure,  the  steamer 
City  of  Brooklyn  glided  majestically  toward 
the  island. 

"And  now  for  home!"  was  the  cry. 
(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Trials  of  Fannie  Bennett. 


BY   E.  V.  N. 
I. 

One  balmy  summer  evening  many  years 
ago,  in  a  modest  residence  on  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York,  the  sound  of  a  harp  floated 
through  the  open  window  as  Fannie  Bennett 
concluded  a  simple  fantasia  with  a  rapid 
cadenza. 

"That  was  very  well  executed,  darling," 
said  her  mother,  sitting  near  Fannie's  father, 
who  reclined  on  a  sofa,  with  a  weary,  languid 
look  on  his  face.  "  Professor  Sassi  tells  me  that 
our  little  daughter  has  a  remarkable  talent 
for  the  harp,"  continued  Mrs.  Bennett,  vthen 
Fannie, after  putting  the  instrument  asice,  and 
tossing  her  head  with  a  self-complacent  air, 
had  unceremoniously  left  the  room.  "When 
she  goes  to  Hyde  Park  I  shall  see  that  she 
learns  to  read  and  sing  Italian." 

Mr.  Bennett  strokeJ  his  beard  and  sighed. 

"  My  dear,  are  you  not  pleased  at  Fannie's 
acquirement?  '  asked  the  lady,  annoyed  at 
her  husband's  seeming  indifference. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  special  cause  for  admira- 
tion. If  Fannie  studied  music  to  unbend  her 
mind  from  graver  occupations,  I  should  enjoy 
it  more.  But  I  never  see  her  doing  her  share 
in  the  household  work ;  besides,  she  seldcm 
reads  anything  but  papers  and  rragazines. 
But  what  pains  me  most  is  her  eagerness  to 
spend  every  evening  away  from  home.  (It  is 
the  only  time  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  her 
company.)  And  did  you  not  observe  that  she 
left  us  without  even  a  'good-evening'?" 

"She  is  naturally  haughty  and  indepen- 
dent, but  of  course  she  ought  to  be  polite." 

"  The  child  is  proud  and  full  of  herself.  If 
you  do  not  correct  her,  you  will  have,  reason 
to  regret  it,  I  fear." 

"  I  do  correct  her,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett, 
seeing  that  her  husband  was  altogether  in 
earnest  "  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  punished 
her  for  boasting.  Her  aunt  sent  us  a  lovely 
basket  of  fresh  plums,  and  while  I  was  thank- 
ing the  messenger  warmly,  and  praising  their 
size  and  fragrance,  Fannie  broke  in :  *  Why, 
mamma,  these  plums  can  not  compare  with 
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our  splendid  egg  plums  at  Rhinebeck  Fiats!' 
Fancy  such  impertinence!  I  obliged  her  to 
make  an  apology,  and  go  to  her  room  at 
once." 

"You  did  well.  But  why  is  she  always 
seeking  the  company  of  the  Misses  Duval 
and  the  Porters?  Those  young  ladies  are  in 
society,  I  believe,  while  Fannie  has  only  turned 
twelve." 

"  It  is  an  advantage  to  her.  The  DuVals  and 
the  Porters  have  travelled  far  and  wide,  and 
she  gains  much  valuable  information  of  places 
and  people  from  intercourse  with  them.  It 
may  prove  of  great  service  to  her  in  the 
future." 

*'  I  had  rather  she  learned  how  to  do  plain- 
sewing  and  ordinary  household  work," 

"Now,  Mr.  Bennett,  please  do  not  be  so 
severe!  Mrs. Duval  declares  it  is  most  amus- 
ing to  hear  Fannie  hold  her  part  in  the  con- 
versation ;  the  proud  little  thing  will  not  allow 
any  one  to  get  the  better  of  her." 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  egg-plums,  I  pre- 
sume," replied  Mr.  Bennett,  dryly.  "  Speaking 
of  Rhinebeck  reminds  me  to  say  that  I  fear 
I  shall  have  to  mortgage  that  fine  house  of 
ours  up  there." 

"Why! — what  do  you  mean,  Charles?" 
exclaimed  the  lady.  "Did  you  not  gain  5^25,- 
cxx»  the  other  day  on  that  wheat  from  Dakota  ? 
I  thought  that  piece  of  good  fortune  would 
put  you  at  ease." 

"Very  true.  But  the  firm  of  Bennett  & 
Fischer  has  an  extensive  and  complicated 
business.  We  have  engaged  the  harvests  of 
grain  in  various  sections  of  the  West;  but  if 
the  rains  continue — there  are  always  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  that  may  ruin  the  best- 
laid  plans.  It,  is  after  ten  o'clock,"  he  said, 
suddenly;  "and  as  my  head  is  aching  I  think 
I  had  better  retire.  Good-night." 

"Cheer  up,  dear,"  continued  Mrs,  Bennett, 
as  she  followed  her  husband  upstairs,  and, 
while  bathing  his  throbbing  temples,  assured 
him  that  in  a  few  years  he  would  be  a  retired 
merchant,  residing  in  a  magnificent  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

II. 

Time  passed,  bringing  unusual  successes 
to  the  firm  of  Bennett  &  Fischer.  Fannie  was 


sent  to  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson,  a  select 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  and 
accomplished  Misses  Delahanty,  These  ladies 
received  only  twenty  boarders  (between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen),  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  hearts,  minds, 
and  manners  of  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Bennett  wrote  to  the  ladies  informing 
them  of  his  wishes  in  regard  to  Fannie.  He 
desired  that  she  should  be  taught  plain  sew- 
ing and  other  details  of  feminine  handiwork 
suitable  to  her  age,  hinting  gracefully  at  the 
instability  of  commercial  life ;  he  mentioned 
the  weak  points  in  his  daughter's  character, 
and  entreated  them  to  eradicate,  if  possible, 
what  he  styled  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
traits. 

Mrs.  Bennett  accompanied  Fannie  to  the 
academy,  and  was  pleased  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  and  distribution  of  time; 
but  what  seemed  to  delight  her  most  was  that 
the  kind  preceptresses  occasionally  gave  con- 
certs, in  which  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
display  their  talents ;  and  that  once  a  month 
the  young  girls  paid  a  visit  to  prominent 
families  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school. 

"I  will  send  Fannie's  own  harp  to  her, 
ladies,"  she  said ;  "  its  tone  is  exquisite."  And 
in  bidding  the  child  farewell  she  urged  her 
to  improve  all  her  opportunities  for  becoming 
an  accomplished  young  lady. 

Fannie  was  led  to  the  chapel, "  to  thank  Our 
Lord  and  His  Holy  Mother,"  said  the  elder 
Miss  Delahanty, ''  for  the  favor  of  obtaining  a 
Christian  education,  and  to  ask  their  blessing 
on  her  efiforts."  Not  much  accustomed  to  view 
favors  as  coming  from  aught  but  a  well-lined 
purse,  the  new  boarder  was  somewhat  per- 
functory in  fulfilling  this  duty,  but  she  ap- 
peared very  graceful  when,  a  little  later,  she 
was  introduced  to  the  recreation-hall. 

The  bulletins  sent  to  Fannie's  parents  were 
for  some  time  quite  satisfactory.  At  length, 
in  the  "Deportment'  column,  the  numbers 
began  to  fall  lower  and  lower.  The  girl's  pride 
had  been  excited  by  repeated  successes  on 
the  harp,  and  she  deemed  herself  sufficiently 
important  to  act  freely,  and  "put  her  compan- 
ions in  their  place,"  as  she  was  heard  to  say. 
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Thence  arose  quarrels,  mutual  coolnesses, and 
finally  very  unkind,  if  not  uncharitable,  con- 
versations came  to  be  the  chief  recreation  in 
the  different  "sets." 

"  Fannie  Bennett  has  never  travelled  far  at 
home  and  never  abroad,  and  yet  the  other 
evening  she  led  Miss  Upton  to  believe  that 
the  Weissenhorn,  the  Appian  Way,  and  the 
Catacombs,  had  been  familiar  resorts,"  ob- 
served a  disgusted  pupil  one  day. 

"Miss  Upton  sees  through,  the  child,  but 
is  too  polite  to  expose  her,"  said  another. 
"  When  Lillie  Upton  showed  us  the  necklace 
of  Roman  pearls  that  her  grandmother  sent 
her  as  a  birthday  present,  Fannie  threw  cold 
water  on  our  enthusiasm  by  saying,  'Oh,  I 
would  not  wear  any  but  real  pearls !  A  lady 
is  known  by  her  jewelry  and  laces,' — *So  will 
my  dear  little  sister  be  known.  Miss  Bennett, 
when  she  grows  older;  now  she  is  only  a  sim- 
ple school-girl,'  replied  Miss  Upton,  sweetly." 

"  How  she  does  brag,  too,  about  her  father's 
coach  and  splendid  b^ys!"  remarked  one  of 
the  group. 

"  I'll  warrant  that  if  you  were  to  see  that 
stylish  equipage  it  would  not  dazzle  you  at  all. 
When  people  talk  so  much  of  their  advan- 
tages it  is  a  sure  sign  of — of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion," said  another. 

And  so  the  talk  went  on  till  the  bell  warned 
them  to  separate. 

With  such  thoughts  Fannie's  schoolmates 
were  too  sincere  to  do  otherwise  than  act  in 
accordance;  and  the  Misses  Delahanty  were 
obliged  to  use  stern  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  the  growing  abuses. 

Fannie  had  to  be  told  of  her  predominant 
fault,  but  so  subtle  is  pride  that  she  believed 
herself  injured,  and  wrote  to  her  parents  to 
complain.  Her  father,  though  pained,  was  not 
surprised  at  his  daughter's  experience.  He 
replied  in  a  few  lines,  saying  that  school  is  a 
world  in  miniature,  and  that  if  she  persisted 
in  her  bad  habits  she  would  meet  with  similar, 
only  far  greater,  trials  when  she  grew  up  to  be 
a  woman — crosses  of  her  own  making  which 
would  be  without  merit  or  solace. 

Fannie  could  not  bear  to  be  disliked,  so 
she  resolved  to  watch  over  herself,  and  prom- 
ised Miss  Delahanty  to  give  her  an  account  of 


her  failings  and  victories.  The  motive  that 
prompted  her  was  not  the  one  that  her  pious 
instructress  desired;  however,  her  conduct, 
happily  for  the  peace  of  the  school,  seemed 
at  once  to  improve. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number) 


Flower  of  Mary. 


"  Flower  of  Mary  " — Fleur  de  Marie — old 
writers  loved  to  call  the  lily;  and  the  best 
among  the  many  of  those  called  the  "Old 
Masters  "  always  portrayed  the  Virgin  Mother 
with  a  pot  of  flowering  lilies  among  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  humble  house  which  was  her 
home.  Often,  too,  in  their  pictures  the  Angel 
of  the  Annunciation  bore  a  lily  in  his  hand, 
from  which  we  have  learned  to  speak  of  An- 
nunciation lilies;  never  forgetting.  I  trust,  the 
mystery  of  which  their  spotless  petals  speak. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  old  French 
monarchs — France  having  Mary  for  its  Pa- 
troness— chose  the  lily  for  their  emblem  or 
device:  the  flower  symbolizing  purity,  and 
the  sword-like  leaves  the  weapon  with  which 
to  defend  the  right.  After  the  strange  manner 
of  heraldry,  the  lily  was  what  is  termed  "  con- 
ventionalized," and  became  'Ca&  fleur-de-lis  we 
know  so  well,  and  which  has,  sad  to  tell,  been 
trailed  in  the  defiling  dust  and  mud  of  Paris 
by  so  many  wild  mobs. 

The  city  of  Florence,  queen  of  the  arts  and 
nursery  of  learning,  also  chose  the  lily  to 
float  upon  her  banners  when  they  waved  in 
triumph  on  the  soft  Italian  air.  But  her  lily 
was  always  a  red  one,  the  color  typifying  the 
freedom  for  which  the  Republic  of  Florence 
fought  and  clamored  through  long  centuries. 
This  beautiful  city  is  the  home  of  blossoms : 
arum  lilies  grow  wild  among  the  sprouting 
corn  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Arno;  tulips, 
crocuses,  poppies,  and  hyacinths  hide  side  by 
side  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  upon  the  hill- 
side; and  the  great  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  of  the  Flowers ;  whUe  near  by,  in 
the  Lily  City,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  the 
slender  campanile  which  Giotto  built  reaches 
toward  the  sky,  and  Longfellow  has  called  it, 
"  Lily  of  Florence,  blossoming  in  stone." 
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The  Roman  Catacombs  Proclaim  Devo- 
tion to  Mary. 


BY   THE    REV.  REUBEN    PARSONS,  D.  D. 


MONG  the  many  fancies  concerning 
Catholic  practices  which  have  ob- 
tained the  force  of  convictions  in  the 
average  Protestant  mind,  perhaps  none  is  more 
fixed  than  the  idea  that  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
Like  most  of  its  companion  notions,  this  idea 
ought  not  to  be  styled  a  conviction ;  for  it  has 
been  attained  by  no  process  of  ratiocination. 
and  it  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  ex 
perience.  It  is  a  mere  fancy,  based  on  the 
gratuitous  assertion  of  some  one  of  the  innu- 
merable Protestant  popes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  strengthened  by  a  persistent  absence 
of  historical  study,  and  even  of  all  reflec- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  religious  negationists. 
And  it  is  net  only  the  rank  and  file  of  non- 
Catholics  who  promulgate  this  idea;  were 
such  the  case,  the  ignorance  would  not  extend 
from  generation  to  generation :  the  crowd 
necessarily  plays,  in  intellectual  matters,  a 
game  of  "  follow  your  leader." 

But  the  leaders  of  Protestant  thought,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  as  loud  in  their  asser- 
tion that  the  early  Christians  knew  nothing 
of  the  Catholic  devotion  to  Mary  as  is  any 
poor  driveller  when  she  "  pronounces  the 
Pope,  which  is  pagin  "  For  instance,  one  of 
modern  Germany's  most  famous  historical 
writers,  Gregorovius,  declares  that  only  in  the 


year  432,  when  Pope  Sixtus  III.  rebuilt  the 
Liberian  Basilica  (Sta.  Maria  Maggiore),  the 
Romans  began  to  accord  extraordinary  honor 
to  Mary.*  The  labors  of  Gregorovius  among 
the  archives  of  Italy  have  done  much  to  vin- 
dicate the  memory  of  that  most  unfortunate 
victim  of  so-called  history,  Lucretia  Borgia.f 
whose  innocence  even  Roscoe  more  than 
surmised.  Gregorovius  has  at  least  as  much 
of  the  capabilities  of  a  historian  as  his  fellow 
religionists,  Voigt  and  Hurter  (the  latter  be- 
came a  Catholic)  but  far  less  love  of  truth, 
and  much  more  patty-spirit.  Hence  it  is  that 
he  seldom  does  justice  to  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
unless  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  laud- 
able desire  to  vindicate  Lucretia;  and  hence 
also  it  is  that  his  history  of  medieval  Rome 
is  almost  valueless.  Gregorovius  is  a  histo- 
rian; therefore  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
historical  "monuments,"  and  with  some  of 
them  he  is  certainly  familiar.  But  when  he 
ascribes  the  first  veneration  of  Mary  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  to  the  fif:h  century,  he 
displays  an  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Roman  historical  monuments — 
viz   the  si^bterranean  city. 

Long  before  Pope  Liberius  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  the  miracle  of  the  August  snow 
by  his  erection  of  St.  Mary  Major's  opposite 
the  abandoned  gardens  of  Mecoenas,  much 
longer  before  Sixtus  III  restored  that  Basilica, 
the  children  of  those  who  had  conversed  with 
the  Mother  of  God  had  depicted  her  features 

*  "  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter,"  vol.  i, 
p.  120. 
t  "Geschichte  der  Lucrezia  Borgia." 
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on  the  walls  and  sarcophagi  of  subterranean 
Rome,  and  with  accessories  and  in  circum- 
stances plainly  indicating  that  they  gave  the 
same  kind  of  worship  to  Mary  that  we  tender 
her.  When  Gregorovius  ignores  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  Christian  cen- 
turies and  the  ancient  Christian  liturgies,  he 
does  not  surprise  us,  for  he  is  simply  true  to 
Protestant  and  rationalistic  methods;  but  it 
is  strange  that  a  historian  of  his  calibre — 
one  thoroughly  used  to  deep  and  constant 
draughts  from  so  many  historical  fountains — 
should  have  deliberately  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
pictures  in  the  Roman  Catacombs. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  short  paper  to 
enter  upon  a  description  of  the  wonders  in 
the  nine  hundred  miles  of  streets  in  subter- 
ranean Rome.  The  ambitious  reader  has  the 
eloquent  and  scientific  work  of  De  Rossi; 
and  others  may  consult  the  copious  pages  of 
Gaume  and  the  more  modest  ones  of  Nelligan; 
we  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  refutation  of 
Gregorovius  in  the  premises. 

Now,  among  the  hundreds  of  portraits  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  executed  on  the  walls, 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  of  the  Catacombs,  one  espec- 
ially claims  our  attention.  The  cemetery 
named  after  St.  Priscilla  is  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  modern  walls,  on  the  Via 
Salaria.  The  names  of  the  parties  herein 
buried,  the  style  of  the  architecture  and  of  the 
paintings,  the  many  documents  concerning  it 
preserved  in  the  medieval  monasteries,  the 
"Acts"  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  "Pontifical 
Book," — all  prove  that  this  Catacomb  was 
founded  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  Priscilla, 
who,  with  her  husband  Aquila,  the  virgins 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana,  and  many  freed 
men  of  the  imperial  household,  was  here  laid 
to  rest.  When,  in  185 1,  De  Rossi,  the  prince 
of  modem  archeologists,  explored  this  Cata- 
comb, his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  partially 
destroyed  fresco  which  had  been  carelessly 
regarded,  three  centuries  before,  by  Ciacconio 
and  Bosio,*  the  great  archeologists  of  their 


*  Alfonso  Ciacconio,  a  learned  Dominican  and 
impassioned  antiquarian,  was  the  first  to  draw  public 
attention  to  Christian  antiquities  as  exhibited  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  especially  in  that  of  St.  Priscilla.  His 
example  induced  Bosio  to  devote  thirty-three  years 


day.  He  investigated,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  was  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  first  Antonines.*  Such  also  was  the 
conviction  of  Minardi,  Mariani,  Vitet,  and 
other  consummate  scientists;  the  Protestant 
Victor  Schultze  admitted  that  the  picture 
dated  from  at  least  the  year  1 70.  f  Here,  then,, 
is  a  message  from  nearly  our  earliest  ances- 
tors in  the  faith;  from  those. whose  parents, 
probably,  had  hearkened  to  the  teachings  of 
Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolic  Fa- 
thers, who  themselves  had  received  the  faith 
from  the  immediate  followers  of  Our  Lord. 

We  take  our  description  of  this  painting 
from  an  excellent  monograph  lately  issued  by 
Mariano  Armellini.|  Over  the  head  of  Our 
Lady  is  a  short  veil,  and  she  is  clothed  in 
tunic  and  mantle.  At  her  right  is  a  young 
man,  who  points  with  his  right  hand  toward  a. 
star  shining  above  her  head,  and  in  his  other 
hand  he  carries  a  volume.  This  personage, 
remarks  De  Rossi,  can  not  be  St.  Joseph,  for 
our  forefathers  in  the  faith  never  depicted  him 
as  a  young  man ;  but  Isaias.  the  Prophet  of  the 
Incarnation,  with  whom  the  adjuncts  of  the 
picture  manifestly  accord,  is  found  represented 
in  the  bloom  of  youth.  §    Neither  the  figure 

*  "  Imagini  Scelte  della  B.  Vergine  Maria  Tratte 
dalle  Catacombe  Romane,"  Rome,  1863. 

f  An  English  writer  of  some  celebrity  among  his 
own,  WiUiam  Smith,  tells  us  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities"  (1875)  *^at  this  picture  is  of 
the  6th  century;  an  opinion,  says  Duchesne  in  the 
"Bulletin  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Theologie"  (Paris, 
July,  1880),  wonhy  even  of  that  most  absurdly  amus- 
ing of  authorities,  a  Roman  cicerone. 

X  "  Notizie  Storiche  intorno  all'Antichita  del  Culto 
di  Maria  Vergine,"  Rome,  1887. 

§  Garrucci  gives  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case 
of  a  cemetery  vial  of  the  first  centuries.  "  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica,"  series  v,  vol.  i,  p.  697. 

(1537-70)  to  the  same  study,  and  the  results  of  his 
labors  were  published  by  Severino  in  1632  under  the 
caption  of  "  Roma  Sotteranea."  Paul  Arringhi's  work 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  this  book,  and  contains  but 
little  additional  information.  About  1630  the  labors  of 
Ciacconio.  as  communicated  by  him  to  a  pupil,  were 
compiled  and  developed  by  L'Heureux,  a  Belgian; 
and  in  1856  were  published,  with  annotations,  by 
Garrucci.  AU  that  is  good  in  the  pretentious  work  of 
Bottari  (1737-54)  is  found  in  Bosio;  and  the  additions, 
remarks  Cantu,  are  of  one  who  studied  the  Catacombs 
but  little,  or  never  saw  them  at  all.  Boldetti,  Maran- 
goni,  and  Lupi,  were  worthy  forerunners  of  De  Rossi. 
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of  Mary  nor  that  of  her  Divine  Child  is  here 
invested  with  the  halo  {nimbus)  oi  glory;  and 
the  absence  of  this  distinctive  mark  indicates 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  painting;  for 
the  halo  was  adopted  in  Christian  art  only 
in  the  fourth  century.*  We  lay  particular 
stress  upon  the  existence  of  this  painting,  not 
because  it  is  at  all  unique  among  thousands 
of  similar  ones  found  in  the  Catacombs,  but 
because  of  its  specially  evident  antiquity. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  many 
representations  of  a  female  at  prayer,  which, 
while  often  indicative  of  souls  in  purgatory, 
are  more  frequently  associated  with  a  figure 
of  a  shepherd  with  his  crook,  and  supporting 
a  lamb  on  his  shoulders.  This  latter  method 
of  representing  the  praying  female  at  the  side 
of  the  shepherd,  as  well  as  that  of  placing  at 
her  feet  a  flock  of  sheep  when  she  is  depicted 
alone,  is  naturally  interpreted  as  significative 
of  both  Mary  and  the  Church — the  latter,  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  praying  for  the  faithful  on 
earth,  as  Mary  does  in  heaven.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Our  Lady  is  here  intended, 
for  on  the  medallions  and  vials  found  in 
the  Catacombs  the  word  Maria  is  often  in 
scribed  near  the  head  of  the  praying  female ; 
and  frequently  she  is  accompanied  by  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  is  designated  as  Queen 


*  The  halo  was  placed  by  the  pagan  Romans  around 
their  divinities,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure  of  Apollo  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  in  two  pictures  at  Hercula- 
neum.  When  the  Christians  first  adopted  it,  it  was 
probably  not  always  used  by  tb  em  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  sanctity;  for  a  mosaic  in  St. Mary  Major's 
shows  Herod  thus  distinguished  (Ciampini,  "  Vetera 
Monim.,"  I.,  114).  Often  the  halo  in  the  Catacombs 
is  divided  into  the  form  of  a  cross;  very  frequently  it 
surrounds  the  whole  body,  in  which  case  it  is  termed 
?L gloria,  or  aureola;  sometimes  both  the  halo  around 
the  head  and  the  aureola  are  found  in  one  picture. 
Sometimes  the  halo  is  adorned  with  rays,  as  significa- 
tive of  immortality.  That  of  the  Eternal  Father  is 
triangular,  as  indicative  of  the  Trinity;  and  the  rays 
are  often  similarly  arranged  in  the  halo  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  Church  did  not  leave  the  composition 
of  sacred  pictures  to  the  caprice  of  artists.  Her  litur- 
gies and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  had  to  be  borne 
in  mind;  and  the  second  General  Council  of  Nice, 
Sess.  VI.,  declares  that  "the  composition  of  sacred 
pictures  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  fancies  of  artists,  but 
must  be  determined  by  the  legislation  and  tradition 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 


of  tlie  Apostles.*  Nor  was  this  idea  of  Mary's 
intercessory  position  a  mere  artistic  caprice, 
for  in  the  second  century  St.  Irenseus  calls 
her  our  "advocate."! 

The  Catacombs  of  St  Priscilla,  where  the 
reminiscences  of  the  Apostles  are  so  vivid, 
furnish  many  pictures  of  Mary  receiving  the 
message  of  Gabriel,  of  her  nursing  the  Divine 
Infant,  of  her  recovering  Him  in  the  Temple, 
etc. ;  and  precisely  because  of  this  fact  of  Our 
Lady  being  so  often  presented  in  a  historical 
connection,  Protestants  have  argued  that 
these  representations  necessarily  indicate  no 
veneration  of  Mary  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Christians.  But  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances where  no  historical  composition  is 
attempted,  where  Mary  is  alone,  or  only  with 
her  Divine  Son,  Her  image  is  on  slabs  enclos- 
ing the  niches  in  which  lie  the  bones  of  per- 
sons of  every  age  and  condition — martyrs 
and  confessors,  matrons  and  babes,  priests 
and  artisans,  senators  and  beggars ;  it  adorns 
the  chalices,  vials,  rings,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  of  glass,  ivory,  and  bronze,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Catacombs.  Why 
this  constant  presentation  of  Mary's  features, 
unless  as  an  indication  of  the  love  and  vener- 
ation with  which  she  was  regarded ;  as,  in  fine, 
an  accentuation,  by  external  manifestations, 
of  the  lesson  taught  our  ancestors  in  their 
liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  when 
they  heard  the  priest  declaring,  at  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  that  the  Divine  Sacrifice  was 
offered  "  in  memory,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
glorious  Blessed  Virgin"?  | 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  Our  Lady  is 
generally  placed  on  a  throne,  and  her  throne 
is  often  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  depicted  in  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the 
Churches  of  St.  Pudentiana,  St  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere,  and  St  a.  Maria  in  Dominica  on  the 
Celian.  Finally,  the  portrait  of  Mary  is  espec- 
ially found  in  places  pre-eminently  of  [honor. 


*  ArmelUni,  loc.  cit.  This  author  mentions  a  sepul- 
chral stone  discovered  at  St.  Maximin  in  Provence, 
on  which  the  praying  female  is  described  by  the 
epitaph,  "  Maria  Virgo  Minister  de  ]^pgiitln£erosale  " 
{si(\  for  Jerusalem). 

f  "Adv.  Haereses,"  v.  19. 
See  Assemani's  "  Cod.  Lit/i:#:l.  U^^KV^^r^  -4' 
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such  as  over  the  altars,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceilings,  etc., — places  which  are  never  devoted 
in  the  Catacombs  to  merely  domestic  repre- 
sentations or  to  simply  decorative  ornamen- 
tation. And  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  depicted  the 
features  of  Our  Lord  from  a  merely  historical 
point  of  view,  and  without  any  intention  of 
exciting  veneration  for  His  sacred  humanity, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  love  for  Mary, 
and  a  desire  to  externalize  that  sentiment, 
that  led  them  to  almost  regularly  alternate 
her  portrait  with  that  of  her  Divine  Son  in  the 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  places  in  the 
Catacombs.  Nor  could  they  have  acted  other 
wise;  for  Mary  herself  had  declared  that  all 
generations  would  call  her  blessed. 

Even  in  their  city  of  the  dead — for  them 
an  abode  also  and  a  place  of  worship — the 
early  Christians  of  Rome  anticipated  the  joy 
with  which,  when  liberty  should  dawn  for  the 
Church,  they  would  show  the  sweet  counte- 
nance of  Mary  to  the  world.  Their  means 
were  narrow  and  their  art  uncultured,  but 
they  loved  the  Mother  of  God  as  their  own ; 
and  their  portraits  of  her  speak  as  eloquently 
of  their  love  and  faith  as  do  those  by  a 
Raphael  or  a  Murillo  of  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  lived  when  the  poverty  and  dark 
ness  of  the  Catacombs  had  given  place  to  the 
wealth  and  brilliancy  of  the  basilicas. 


An  Easter  Lesson. 


BY    FLORA    L.    STANFIELD. 

"  T  CLAIM  the  right  to  be  the  first  to  meet  Him," 
}  Sang  the  proud  rose,  her  blushing  cheek  aglow; 
"Though  every  flower  that  blooms  be  there  to 
meet  Him, 

He  would  my  absence  know. 
My  color  tells  anew  the  thrilling  story 

Of  martyrs  going  smiling  to  their  death;  • 
My  perfume  typifies  the  fragrant  glory 

Hid  in  the  censer's  breath. 
Oh,  let  me  at  His  feet  my  love  disclose, 
Because  I  am  a  rose !  " 

Then  spoke  the  purple  flower  of  recollection  : 
**A  pansy  is  the  blossom  He  would  see. 
And  in  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection 


His  thoughts  will  turn  to  me; 
My  very  name  will  win  the  priceless  treasure 
Of  praise  from  Him  who  is  the  world's  Hearts- 
ease, 
That  day  you  give  to  Him  unstinted  measure 

Of  love,  upon  your  knees. 
Let  me,  although  of  beauties  I  have  least. 
Be  first  to  grace  His  feast." 

**I  have  no  boon  to  crave,"  said  a  white  lily, 
"Nor  any  need  to  claim  my  rightful  place." 
Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  mien  and  accents  chilly, 

A  cloud  was  on  her  face. 
"What  flower  should  shine  in  all  this  fair  adorning 
If  not  the  one  which  mortals  name  the  pure? 
So,  in  the  brightness  of  the  Easter  morning. 

My  privilege  is  sure." 
Her  scorn  the  hearts-ease  stunned;  she,  haughty, 
froze 

The  ardor  of  the  rose. 

O  rose,  with  love  in  each  red  petal  blooming ! 
O  pansies,  with  gold  hearts  washed  in  dew ! 
O  lily,  whom  to  praise  would  be  presuming ! 

He  needs  each  one  of  you. 
Love  is  of  earth  if  purity  forsake  it. 

And  purity  is  cold  if  lacking  love. 
And  purest  love  needs  grateful  thoughts  to  make  it 

Worthy  of  place  above. 
So  cease  your  strife,  and  all  your  beauty  bring 

To  greet  the  Risen  King. 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


xin. 

WHEN  Baron  Dienyi  recovered  conscious- 
ness, he  found  himself  lying  on  a  poor 
bed,  in  a  small  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  nar- 
row, grated  window.  Feeling  his  head  painful, 
he  put  his  hand  on  it  and  discovered  it  was 
bandaged.  After  some  moments  of  confused 
thought,  he  remembered  the  flash  and  report 
which  had  interrupted  his  ride.  Raising  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  he  looked  round,  and  saw 
a  man  standing  at  some  distance,  evidently 
watching  him.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  An- 
drew's movement  he  fled,  locking  and  bolting 
the  door  by  which  he  had  found  egress. 

Dienyi  had  recognized  Bemnr.6.  "  Wretch ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

A  small  wicket  was  opened  in  the  wall,  and 
the  fellow  replied:  "I  am  very  glad  you  are 
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better,  Baron.  I  really  feared  at  first  that  you 
were  dead." 

The  young  man  sprang  to  the  door  and 
shook  it  with  all  his  strength.  "Open!"  he 
cried, — "  open,  if  you  are  not  an  utter  villain ! " 

"  That,  my  lord,  I  can  not  do.  I  wish  you 
no  harm,  but  I  am  under  orders  to  keep  you 
here,  and  I  will  carry  them  out " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?  What  do  you 
want  from  me?    Is  it  my  life  or  my  purse?" 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  evident 
that  I  would  not  have  tried  to  restore  you  to 
consciousness  had  I  wanted  your  life;  as  to 
your  purse,  it  is  safe  in  your  pocket." 

"What  is  your  object, then?" 

"  I  mean  you  no  harm,  sir,  I  repeat.  You 
shall  be  treated  with  care  and  respect.  I  think 
I  know  the  way  a  poor  man  like  me  should 
treat  an  officer  of  the  Honveds." 

Andrew  turned  pale  as  for  the  first  time 
he  remembered  his  soldier's  duties.  "I  must 
rejoin  my  regiment  without  delay!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Impossible,  Baron.  I  am  to  keep  you  here 
for  a  fortnight." 

The  young  officer's  brain  reeled.  If  he  did 
not  rejoin  his  regiment  on  the  day  fixed  he 
would  be  branded  as  a  d2serter — dishonored. 

"  You  lie ! "  he  shouted,  furiously.  "  Wretch 
that  you  are,  you  are  keeping  me  here  for 
some  vile  purpose  of  your  own ;  and  if  I  do 
not  answer  the  call  to  arms  I  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  coward,  a  deserter.  D  3  you  understand, 
man?  I,  a  DIenyi,  branded  as  a  deserter!" 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Bemmo,  cynically.  "  You 
won't  be  the  only  one." 

Andrew  shuddered.  "  Come,"  he  said,  per- 
suasively; "give  me  my  horse  and  let  me  go. 
I  promise  you  all  shall  be  forgotten:  you 
shall  suffer  nothing  on  my  account." 

"  Your  horse,  sir !  Don't  you  know  he  was 
killed  ?  When  he  reared  and  threw  you  over 
his  head  he  was  in  the  last  spa^m :  he  dropped 
dead  instantly.  You  are  no  longer  reasona- 
ble. I  shall  go  away  and  leave  you  to  grow 
calm." 

He  shut  the  wicket  and  departed. 

The  unfortunate  officer  raged  like  a  mad- 
man, until,  utterly  exhausted,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  bed.  At  nightfall  Bemmo  appeared 


again,  and  told  him  not  to  be  foolish,  but  to 
eat  some  of  the  provisions  left  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  Dienyi  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  despair;  he  rose,  drank  some  wine 
and  ate  some  bread;  then  he  examined  the 
room  to  see  if  there  was  any  means  of  escape. 
He  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  away  without  help  from  outside;  both 
wall  and  door  were  solidly  constructed,  and 
the  only  window  was  too  small  to  admit  of  a 
man  passing  through  it,  besides  being  barred 
with  iron  and  furnished  with  a  wire  screen, 
which  allowed  the  inmate  of  the  room  to  see 
what  passed  outside,  but  effectually  hid  him 
from  observation.  Throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  Dienyi  fervently  implored  the  help 
of  Divine  Providence  in  his  dire  need;  then, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his  prayer,  he 
lay  down  and  fell  into  the  profound  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

Next  morning  the  young  Baron  was  awak- 
ened by  the  noise  of  the  assembling  gypsies. 
He  went  to  the  window  and  tried  to  make 
himself  heard  by  them,  but  in  vain.  The  day 
wore  on  slowly,  in  alternativ^es  of  hope  and 
despair;  at  last  dusk  came  on,  and,  as  the 
sound  of  merriment  died  away,  and  the  silence 
of  the  Forest  remained  unbroken,  Andrew 
sank  into  a  torpor.  All  hope  seemed  over. 
Suddenly  sounds  of  celestial  sweetness  roused 
him  from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  At  first  he  thought  he  was  dreaming 
or  delirious,  but  soon  the  notes  of  a  violin 
resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  the  favorite  air  of  the  Tzigani  reached 
his  ear.  With  renewed  hope  he  sprang  to  the 
window,  and  in  the  solitary  musician  recog- 
nized Pdcarius.  With  the  strength  of  despair 
Andrew  called  out  his  name.  The  gypsy  rose, 
looked  round  him,  and  returned,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

Bemmo  was  sitting  before  his  door,  smok- 
ing. Pacarius  went  up  to  him  and  asked: 

"Did  you  call  me?" 

"No.  Why?" 
•  "  Because  I  heard  my  name  distinctly  called 
twice." 

"You  are  mistaken;  there  is  no  one  now 
in  the  Forest." 

"How  do  you  know?" 
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"  I  saw  all  the  tribe  depart." 

"Is  there  no  one  in  your  house?" 

"No." 

"You  are  deceiving  me.  You  have  either 
a  guest  or  a  prisoner  here." 

"  What  is  it  to  you  even  if  I  have  ?  " 

"  He  must  know  me  since  he  called  me  by 
name,  and  I  wish  to  know  who  he  is." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  a  pris- 
oner, but  he  is  nothing  to  you.  His  affairs 
are  above  you  and  me." 

"  Oh !  Yet  you  arrested  him ! " 

"  Not  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  was  told 
to  stop  him,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  account 
of  some  state  business.  He  belongs  to  the 
Honveds.  I  think  he  is  a  captain." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"What  is  that  to  you?" 

"I  will  know  it!" 

"Baron  Dienyi." 

Pacarius  started.  "  Bemmo,  bring  me  to  him 
at  once." 

"  Certainly  not.  You  know  enough  already 
— perhaps  too  much,^ — and  you  must  be  con- 
tent with  that." 

Pacarius  reflected ;  then,  extending  his  hand 
to  the  innkeeper,  he  showed  him  the  ruby  ring 
that  sparkled  on  his  finger. 

Bemmo  rose  to  his  feet.  "What!"  he  mut 
tered.  "Is  it  you?" 

"Yes." 

Bemmo  hesitated  a  few  moments.  It  was 
most  necessary  for  his  interests  that  he  should 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  gypsy  King ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  latter  must  have  weighty 
reasons  for  thus  revealing  his  rank,  as  the  gyp- 
sies generally  keep  it  very  secret.  His  decision 
was  soon  made.  Bowing  profoundly,  he  said : 

"  I  did  not  know — I  am  greatly  honored." 

"  Bring  me  at  once  to  your  captive." 

"I  dare  not;  he  is  furious,  and  would  kill 
me  if  I  ventured  within  his  reach." 

"  Show  me  his  prison,  then." 

Bemmo  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

Pacarius  called  out  joyfully  to  the  prisoner 
as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  "  Courage, 
Baron  I  It  is  I — Pacarius." 

Andrew  sprang  to  the  door,  exclaiming, 
"  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  I  Good  Pacarius,  is  it 
too  late?  What  time  is  it?" 


"  Near  six,  and  you  are  free,  my  lord." 

Andrew  extended  both  hands  to  the  gypsy 
in  heartfelt  gratitude;  but  the  latter  only 
bowed  respectfully.  Dienyi  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  throwing  his  arms  round  him, 
pressed  him  to  his  heart. 

Pacarius  was  deeply  moved.  "  You  are  good 
and  generous,"  he  murmured.  "My  life  is 
at  your  service." 

Next  moment  Andrew  strode  down  the 
stairs  and  reached  the  door,  where  Pacarius 
stopped  him,  "  Stay,  my  lord,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," he  said ;  "  I  shall  be  able  to  aid  you 
on  my  return."  And  before  Andrew  could 
answer  he  had  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Dienyi  was  too  impatient  to  remain  at  the 
inn ;  he  followed  Pacarius,  and  soon  reached 
the  place  where  he  had  been  captured.  Five 
minutes  later  Pacarius  rode  up  to  him  on  a 
splendid  black  charger.  A  sheepskin  was 
thrown  over  his  back  in  lieu  of  saddle,  and  a 
single  spur  hung  by  a  cord  at  his  side.  Jump- 
ing lightly  to  the  ground,  the  gypsy  held  the 
fiery  animal,  while  Andrew  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  sprang  on  its  back. 

"  Pacarius,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
all  you  have  done  for  me  to-day !  Wc  shall 
meet  again.  Warn  those  I  love." 

Putting  the  spur  to  his  horse,  he  galloped 
off  like  the  wind,  and  Pacarius  returned  with  a 
smile  of  content  to  the  inn.  Bemmo  was  seated 
at  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  pitcher  of  wine 
and  a  glass.  The  gypsy  asked  him  the  details 
of  Baron  Dienyi's  capture.  He  told  him  read- 
ily that  a  servant  named  Prill  had  brought 
him  an  order  from  his  master  (who  was  a 
great  lord)  to  capture  Dienyi,  and  keep  him 
in  prison  fifteen  days.  In  order  to  effect  his 
capture  Bemmo  shot  the  horse  the  young 
soldier  was  riding,  and  from  the  unfortunate 
fail  of  the  latter  he  had  feared  at  first  he  was 
dead.  Pacarius  listened  attentively,  and  then, 
bidding  Bemmo  good-bye,  took  the  road  to 
Zircz,  where  his  band  awaited  him. 

After  half  an  hour's  furious  riding,  Dienyi 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Forest,  and  saw 
the  brown  ramparts  of  Raab  rising  on  the 
horizon.  Inspired  with  new  vigor  at  the  sight, 
he  continued  his  headlong  career,  and  at  last 
reached  the  wished-for  goal.  The  streets  were 
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•deserted:  all  the  inhabitants  had  assembled 
before  the  fortress  in  the  barrack  square. 
The  soldiers,  in  marching  order,  were  drawn 
up  inside,  and  Andrew's  heart  beat  high  as 
he  saw  his  own  company  of  Honveds  sitting 
in  superb  repose  on  their  fiery  war-horses. 
Taking  off  his  kcflpak,  he  waved  it  with  a  joy- 
ful cry  of  "Eljcnf  Eljen/"  The  brilliant  staff 
surrounding  the  general  turned,  and  hailed 
Dienyi  with  great  satisfaction. 

There  had  been  much  anxiety  felt  on  his 
account.  His  servant  had  returned  to  Dienyi 
when  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  Abbey  as  ex- 
pected. George  de  Breval  started  for  Raab 
and  gave  the  alarm,  and  messengers  had  been 
scouring  the  country  day  and  night  in  vain 
search  of  him.  Colonel  Fesztics,  an  old  com- 
rade of  Dienyi's  father,  was  uneasy  from  an- 
other cause.  Not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  Andrew,  he  could  not  feel  sure  of  his 
loyalty ;  therefore  at  the  sound  of  his  name 
the  old  warrior  smiled  under  his  white  mous- 
tache, and  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him, 
with  a  relieved  air. 

The  young  captain  stopped  before  his 
colonel  and  saluted.  "  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  delayed  by  treachery." 

"All  right,"  was  the  reply.  "I  knew  you 
would  not  belie  your  father's  blood.  Take  the 
command  of  your  troops  at  once;  we  are  just 
starting.  And  get  a  fresh  horse." 

A  few  moments  later  the  trumpets  sounded. 
The  general  rode  out,  surrounded  by  his  staff; 
Colonel  Fesztics  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment;  and  Andrew,  answering  by 
nods  and  smiles  the  salutes  of  his  friends, 
rejoined  his  Honveds.  The  general  raised  his 
sword  and  cried :  "Advance  for  our  country ! " 
Drums  beat,  clarions  sounded,  bands  struck 
up  the  national  air,  officers  gave  the  word  of 
command  to  their  troops ;  and,  with  banners 
flying  and  all  the  pomp  of  military  array, 
the  army  defiled  through  the  city  gates.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  rose  to  frenzy. 
"  Hurrah  for  Austria !  Long  live  our  soldiers ! 
Viva  the  Honveds !  Eljen!  Eljenf"  resounded 
on  all  sides,  till  the  last  regiment  passed,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  hid  the  retreating  col- 
umns from  view. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Answer  to  a  Prayer. 


SOME  years  ago  there  lived  in  Paris  a 
pious  young  gentleman  whose  heart  was 
troubled  about  his  vocation.  After  reflecting 
long  and  seriously  upon  the  subject,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Ars  and  ask  advice  of  the  holy 
old  Cure.  Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  servant 
of  God,  he  confided  to  him  all  his  troubles,  tell- 
ing him  that  his  inclinations  drew  him  toward 
the  married  state.  "  My  son,"  said  the  Cure  of 
Ars,  "you  are  not  called  to  a  domestic  life. 
You  will  not  be  happy  if  you  marry."  Such 
is  the  perversity  of  human  nature  that  after 
making  the  journey  and  opening  his  heart, 
after  seeking  advice  and  obtaining  it,  the 
young  man,  whom  we  shall  call  Monsieur  X, 
did  not  obey  his  saintly  counsellor,  but  some 
years  later  laid  his  hand  and  fortune  at  the  feet 
of  a  charming  lady  whom  he  had  learned  to 
love. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  the  Cure  of 
Ars,  the  marriage  did  not  turn  out  happily. 
In  the  first  place,  no  little  children  came  to 
gladden  the  home  of  the  young  couple ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  Madame  X's  mother, 
though  all  that  a  mother  should  be  in  regard 
to  her  daughter,  was  also  all  that  a  mother- 
in-law  usually  is  in  regard  to  her  daughter's 
husband.  This  lady  did  not  like  Paris;  and, as 
Monsieur  X's  business  lay  altogether  in  that 
city,  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  the  young 
couple  to  live  anywhere  else.  The  old  lady 
had  a  fixed  determination  to  live  with  her 
daughter,  and  another  determination,  equally 
fixed,  not  to  live  with  her  son-in-law.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  a  virtual  separation :  the 
two  ladies  withdrew  to  the  country ;  the  bread- 
winner remained  in  Paris,  visiting  them  only 
once  or  twice  a  year. 

Monsieur  X,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  far 
from  being  happy,  and  his  time  often  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands.  One  afternoon  he  went 
out  for  a  walk  with  a  friend.  They  were 
strolling  through  the  city,  when  the  friend 
proposed  to  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
"  No,"  said  Monsieur  X ;  "  I  want  to  go  to  a 
church  to  say  my  prayers." — "  Why  ?  "  asked 
the  friend,  in  surprised  remonstrance.  "  It  is 
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not  Sunday." — "  I  know  it  is  not,"  answered 
Monsieur  X;  "but  I  feel  a  need  of  prayer." 
Accordingly  they  parted, — the  friend  going 
off  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while  Monsieur 
X  en  ered  the  church  of  les  Peres  du  Saint 
Sacrament.  While  kneeling  before  the  Taber- 
nacle a  little  winged  thought,  straight  from 
heaven,  came  to  him;  he  asked  Our  Lord  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  good 
action  that  day, — something  good,  something 
meritorious,  that  would  also  bring  consola- 
tion to  his  sad  heart. 

After  finishing  his  devotions  he  left  the 
church  and  walked  along,  uneventfully,  until 
he  came  to  the  Hotel  Cochin,  There  he  saw 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  Three  or  four 
hundred  were  gathered  upon  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  hospital  door.  Something  unusual 
had  evidently  happened.  Drawing  near.  Mon- 
sieur X  found  that  the  centre  of  excitement 
was  a  group  of  very  poor  and  apparently 
starving  people — a  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  two  of  whom  were  so  small  as  not  to 
be  able  to  walk.  Now,. in  Paris  when  a  family 
is  reduced  to  helpless  poverty  it  is  usual  for 
the  Government  to  assume  the  charge  of  the 
younger  children.  This  is  sometimes  willingly 
acceded  to  by  the  parents,  and  somet5mes 
fought  against  with  all  the  bitterness  which 
despair  lends  to  sorrow.  In  this  instance  the 
mother,  whom  the  policeman  was  seeking  to 
deprive  of  her  two  babies,  fought  desperately 
for  them ;  the  husband  stood  by,  looking 
half  stunned,  and  as  Monsieur  X  came  up 
he  turned  away  and  disappeared  among  the 
crowd. 

Upon  inquiry.  Monsieur  X  learned  that 
the  family  were  Alsacians,  who  had  come  to 
Paris  a  year  or  two  previously.  They  had 
occupied  but  one  poor  and  miserable  room; 
yet  even  for  this  they  could  not  pay  rent 
regularly,  as  the  father,  who  was  a  journey- 
man laborer,  was  not  successful  in  getting 
work.  Discouraged,  they  determined  X.6  try 
their  fortune  in  the  country,  feeling  sure  of 
finding  employment  in  some  of  the  farming 
districts.  Alas!  they  set  out  too  late:  the 
harvest  hands  were  all  engaged;  there  was 
no  place  for  strangers.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  They  were  even  in  a  worse  plight  than 


in  Paris.  They  had  no  work,  no  home,  and 
no  friends.  Dragging  themselves  along  the 
weary  leagues  of  land,  heartsore  and  hungry, 
they  managed  to  regain  the  Capital.  And  it 
was  at  the  end  of  this  pitiful  journey  that  the 
woman,  with  her  mother's  heart  well-nigh 
broken,  sank  fainting  and  weary  upon  the 
steps  of  the  Hotel  Cochin, 

The  policeman  on  duty,  seeing  the  abject 
condition  of  the  group,  and  finding  that  the 
poor  woman  made  but  incoherent  answers 
to  his  questions,  wished  to  take  the  two 
youngest  children  from  her,  so  as  to  place 
them  in  the  institution  provided  by  the  city. 
Bowed  down  with  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  husband  stood  by,  powerless 
to  do  anything  for  those  who  were  dearer  to 
him  than  his  life,  until,  just  as  Monsieur  X 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  he  had  muttered 
some  words  hoarsely,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, and  disappeared. 

Monsieur  X,  so  soon  as  he  understood  the 
state  of  affairs,  felt  that  his  opportunity  to  do 
good  had  arrived.  Hurriedly  glancing  round 
the  crowd,  which  was  composed  of  all  classes, 
he  caught  the  eye  of  a  lady  friend,  and,  going 
up  to  her,  begged  her  to  try  to  find  him  at 
once  a  decent  and  suitable  lodging  for  these 
poor  people.  He  then  began  to  make  friends 
with  the  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Marie. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  lady  returned,  having 
found  the  required  room  in  a  house  at  no 
great  distance.  Telling  the  policeman  that  he 
intended  providing  for  the  family.  Monsieur 
X  took  the  two  baby  children  in  his  arms, 
and  bade  the  mother  follow  with  Marie,  In 
the  excitement  little  Antoine  was  forgotten, 
and  the  mother,  when  she  noticed  that  he  was 
not  with  her,  took  for  granted  that  he  was  safe 
with  his  father. 

And  so  the  strange  procession  went  on. 
But  the  devil,  who  is  always  on  the  look-out 
for  a  weak  point,  suggested  to  Monsieur  X  to 
put  down  the  little  ones,  and  let  them  find  their 
own  way  to  the  lodging ;  for  fear  that  some  of 
his  fashionable  friends  might  chance  to  meet 
him  carrying  the  pair  of  ragged  and  not  over- 
clean  babies  in  his  arms,  and  closely  followed 
by  a  woman  whose  appearance  was  in  keeping 
with  that  of  her  children.  Monsieur  X,  how- 
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ever,  firmly  withstood  the  temptation,  and 
conquered  it,  proceeding  valiantly  onward 
with  his  «-trange  burden. 

Arrived  at  the  lodging,  the  poor  woman, 
who  had  all  along  appeared  to  be  half  dazed, 
recalled  her  husbands  terrible  threat — that 
rather  than  see  her  and  his  little  ones  suffer 
he  would  drown  himself.  The  minutes  went 
by,  and  neither  husband  nor  son  appeared. 
Overcome  with  grief,  the  afflicted  woman 
sank  upon  a  chair,  refusing  all  comfort  and 
consolation 

Let  us  now  return  to  little  Antoine.  The 
child,  when  he  saw  his  mother  going  off  with 
the  gentleman  who  was  so  good  as  to  carry 
the  babies,  and  perceived  that  his  father  was 
not  with  them,  said  to  himself:  "  I  am  going  to 
look  for  papa,  to  tell  him  that  a  kind  gentle 
man  has  found  a  home  for  us."  He  did  not 
know  what  direction  had  been  taken  by  his 
father,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  Paris;  how- 
ever, he  bravely  started  off,  and  hi 5  Angel 
Guardian  led  him  straight  to  the  Seine,  where 
on  one  of  the  bridges  he  saw  his  father, 
who  was  preparing  to  throw  himself  into  the 
river.  Delighted  at  his  success,  the  child  called 
out:  "Papa,  we  have  found  a  home!"  But 
the  father  was  too  desperate  to  understand. 
Seizing  his  father  by  the  arm,  the  little  fellow 
began  to  prattle  to  him  of  thefr  new-found 
friend,  and  at  length  his  artless  words,  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God,  calmed  the  distracted 
man.  "  Come,  papa,"  said  little  Antoine,  "  let 
us  go."  But  Vhere  were  they  to  go?  He 
knew  not  where  the  lodging  was,  this  baby 
of  five.  Again  the  Angel  Guardian  came  to 
his  aid.  Up  from  the  cruel  river,  up  through 
streets  and  lanes  and  byways,  went  Antoine, 
clinging  to  his  father's  hand,  until  at  last, 
flushed  and  panting,  he  led  the  stricken  and 
disconsolate  man  into  the  room  that  was 
ringing  with  the  shrieks  and  sobs  of  the  dis- 
tracted wife  and  mother. 

Who  can  describe  the  emotions  of  that 
providential  meeting!  What  thankfulness, 
what  joy !  What  blessings  were  invoked  upon 
their  kind  "benefactor ! 

This  story,  which  I  have  given  so  poorly, 
was  told  me  by  a  priest,  who,  arriving  in  Paris 
a  few  weeks  after  the  incidents  above  related, 


was  taken  by  Monsieur  X  to  see  his  proteges. 
"  He  conducted  me,"  said  the  Rev.  Father 

F ,  'to  a  poor  quarter  of  the  city,  and 

brought  me  into  a  large,  clean  and  well-aired 
room,  wherein  were  the  now  happy  mother, 
the  two  babies,  and  little  Antoine  and  Marie. 
The  woman  bowed  politely,  and  went  on  with 
the  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged — the 
preparing  of  a  savory  omelet  for  her  hus- 
band's dinner,  he  being  away  at  his  work, 
which  never  failed  him  now.  Monsieur  X  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  small  wooden  chairs, 
and  the  children,  without  hesitation,  began 
to  fairly  climb  over  him.  On  his  knees,  on  his 
shoulders,  on  his  back,  they  perched  them- 
selves, and  romped  and  giggled,  and  were  as 
merry  and  gay  as  only  children  can  be.  And 
Monsieur  X,  as  he  played  with  them,  and 
saw  the  worthy  mother's  contented  face,  and 
heard  the  father's  firm,  manly  tread  as  he  re- 
turned from  his  honest  work,  felt  that  even 
on  earth  he  had  received  a  great  measure 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction  as  the  reward 
of  his  good  action.' 


An  Old  Man's  Prayer.* 


rrO  Thee,  all-wise  and  sovereign  Lord  on  high, 
^  In  my  great  need  and  wretchedness  I  cry. 
For  grace  that  Thy  most  holy  will  alone 
In  ev'ry  thought  and  act  of  mine  be  done ! 
To  feel  the  highest  wisdom,  here  below. 
To  Thy  good  will  and  pleasure  is  to  bow; 
To  bear  with  trouble,  suff 'ring,  sickness,  pain. 
As  sent  in  mercy,  haply  to  restrain,  ' 

Reprove,  or  chasten ;  missives  not  of  wrath, 
But  love  that  all  a  father's  fondness  hath. 

Come  to  me,  my  good  God !  in  mercy's  guise, 
To  soothe  and  comfort;  gladden  these  dim  eyes 
With  the  bright  vision  of  Thy  glory.  Lord, 
Revealed  in  Christ,  in  Him  to  be  adored. 
To  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  I'll  strive, 
And  thus  from  sickness  labor  to  derive 
Blessings  that  health  itself  might  not  procure, 
Nor  wealth  command,  nor  power  on  earth  ensure. 
Give  me,  my  God,  all  suff 'rings  here  of  mine 
To  turn  to  good  account,  by  grace  divine. 


*  Unpublished  lines  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden, 
author  of  "  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen." 
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Saxty's  Angel.* 


BY    E.    L.    DORSEY, 


(Continued.) 

THE  Scandinavians  and  Germans  were 
types  too  familiar  to  attract  more  than  a 
passing  look,  but  in  the  farther  comer  of  the 
car  lay  one  of  another  race — an  Italian,  whose 
great  eyes  were  flickering  and  failing  with  the 
ebbing  of  her  strength,  whose  face  was  dravvn 
with  cold  even  though  the  car  was  stifling, 
and  whose  hands  desperately  clutched  the 
most  sadly  deformed  baby  I  had  ever  seen. 

"Here  she  is!"  roared  my  buffalo-coated 
escort,  with  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear  (evi- 
dently thinking  the  louder  he  shouted  the 
better  she  could  understand),  and  with  a 
monstrous  pat  of  encouragement  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Lemme  take  the  kid  while  you  chin  her 
a  while" — trying  to  lift  the  baby;  but  the 
mother  clung  to  it,  and  the  child  moaned,  and 
he  desisted  with  a  look  of  positive  pain. 

"Think  I  hurt  the  little  trick?"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered.  "It's  very 
little  and  very  ill,  and  you  are  so  strong." 

"  That's  so ! "  he  said,  as  shamefacedly  as  if 
I  had  accused  him  of  some  crime. 

"  Sit  down  while  I  hear  what  she  wants." 
And  I  turned  to  her  and  spoke  to  her  in  her 
own  tongue ;  for  I  knew,  by  her  features  and 
by  the  dagger  that  held  the  loops  of  her  hair, 
she  was  from  "  over  the  Tiber." 

At  the  first  word  she  thrust  out  an  eager 
hand,  and,  clutching  at  my  arm,  dragged 
herself  into  a  sitting  posture,  crying, 

"  Christ  of  the  Five  Wounds,  at  last  Thou 
hast  sent  me  help !  Mother  of  God  and  my 
Mother,  at  last  thou  hast  delivered  me  from 
the  gate  of  despair!"  And  then  she  poured 
out  a  flood  of  words  with  a  vehemence  that 
shook  her  whole  frame. 

She  was  the  wife  of  a  fisherman.  He  had 
taken  to  smuggling.  What  harm?  Every  one 
did  it — every  one  had  to ;  for  the  poor  were 
poorer  every  day,  the  taxes  heavier  every 
hour.  Ah,  it  was  different  when  the  Holy 


Father  ruled  in  Peter's  Land !  He,  her  Giulio, 
was  taken  by  the  coast-guard  and  put  in 
prison.  He  had  broken  his  heart  there  for  a 
sight  of  her — ^just  eight  months  married! — 
and  he  tried  to  escape.  The  guards  saw  him, 
and  ordered  him  back  to  the  jail  yard;  but  he 
ran  on  faster,  and  they  shot  him  down.  Some 
one  came  to  her  and  told  her ;  then  the  light- 
ning fell  from  heaven  and  struck  her.  She 
was  raving  mad  for  weeks,  and  when  she 
came  to  herself  they  laid  this  poor  little  one 
in  her  arms — twisted,  bent,  drawn  with  her 
agony. 

She  had  no  strength  to  work,  and  the 
neighbors  were  as  poor  as  she ;  so  she  came 
out  to  America  to  find  her  brother,  Salvator 
Guiccioli.  Perhaps  "my  lady"  had  heard  of 
him?  He  lived  in  Florida  on  his  own  land, and 
had  an  orange  grove  that  made  him  rich — 
quite  rich.  He  had  told  her  once  she  must 
come  to  him  in  any  trouble,  for  the  world  went 
well  with  him.  That  was  last  year.  So  she  had 
the  notary  write  a  letter  telling  him  the  ship's 
name,  and  the  date  when  she  would  reach 
New  York.  But  when  she  got  to  New  York 
there  was  no  one;  and  when  she  asked  how 
that  was,  they  asked  where  he  lived,  and  she 
said  Florida.  Then  they  asked  what  town,  but 
by  this  time  the  noise  and  the  lonesomeness 
had  turned  her  head,  and  she  could  remem- 
ber only  Florida — the  other  name  was  gone 
entirely.  And  then  they  told  her  to  try  and 
get  it  back,  and  they  read  a  long  list  of  cities 
— as  long  as  the  roll-call  of. a  regiment, — but 
they  beat  in  her  ears  like  rain,  and  had  no 
sound  in  her  mind.  Then  she  thanked  them, 
and  told  them  it  was  no  use,  but  perhaps  it 
would  come  back  to  her  in  the  stillness  of 
the  fields  or  the  quiet  of  the  night ;  for,  as  my 
lady  knew,  the  stars  help  one  to  remember. 
Then  she  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Florida,  and 
which  was  the  road, — that  she  would  walk, 
for  she  was  strong ;  and  she  would  ask  for 
Salvator  as  she  went.  Then  they  looked  at 
her  and  at  one  another,  and  said  that  the  dis- 
tance was  as  great  as  the  length  of  Italy  twice 
over,  and  the  only  road  was  the  railroad. 

Then  her  heart  died,  for  she  had  no  money 
left  except  a  few  poor  pennies ;  but  when  she 
told  them,  the  Mother  of  Christ  touched  their 
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hearts,  and  they  made  up  a  purse,  each  man 
so  much;  and  it  was  a  great  sum — enough 
to  take  her  to  a  place  called  for  the  Blessed 
Augustine,  and  where  some  lived  who  spoke 
her  tongue.  Then  one  took  her  to  the  place 
where  the  road  of  iron  starts  to  Florida,  and 
pointed  to  the  clock  and  said :  "At  two  get  on 
the  train."  That  was  at  ten  of  the  morning, 
and  the  noi^e  (which  was  dreadful),  and  the 
hundreds  that  were  coming  and  going,  made 
it  long  to  wait.  At  midnight  everything  got 
quiet,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  in  uniform 
questioned  her;  but  she  could  only  shake  her 
head,  point  to  the  clock  and  hold  up  two  fin- 
gers. Then  one  of  them  caught  a  little  boy 
with  a  box  and  brushes  on  his  back,  and 
brought  him  in.  He  was  sleepy — poor  little 
one! — and  when  he  asked  what  she  was  wait- 
ing for,  she  could  hardly  make  him  understand 
that  it  was  for  the  train  that  left  at  two ;  but 
at  last  he  said  yes,  and  told  the  officers.  Then 
they  asked,  "Emigrant?"  And  she  nodded. 
Then  they  told  the  child  to  say  it  left  at  one 
o'clock,  and  to  ask  if  she  was  hungry.  She 
said,  "  Yes,  Excellencies."  And  one  gave  her 
coffee,  and  two  pieces  of  bread  with  beef  be- 
tween ;  and  one  lent  her  a  coat  to  lay  the  poor 
little  one  on  while  she  ate  and  waited ;  and 
then  when  the  long  train  came  they  put  her 
on  it,  and  one  put  a  bit  of  money  in  the  baby's 
hand,  and  one  gave  her  two  oranges,  and  then 
she  started  with  all  these  others.  "  But,  oh, 
my  lady,"  she  concluded,  "it  is  such  a  long 
way  to  Florida!  And  it  is  for  me  the  way  of 
death ;  for  this  cold  has  turned  my  heart  to 
ice,  and  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  orange-trees 
— or  the  sunshine — or  Salvator — " 

I  translated  as  rapidly  as  I  could  to  her 
buffalo-coated  champion,  and,  after  a  moment 
of  silently  smearing  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
he  broke  out  with, 

"  This  here's  puffeckly  ridic'lous !  She 
thinks  she's  on  her  way  to  Floridy  and  orange 
grooves  and — and — sand-fleas,  and  all  the 
time  she's  snowed  up  here  on  the  per-arie 
a-dyin'  in  a  blizzard ;  an*  all  'cause  that  brother 
o'hern  didn't  come  to  time.  Wisht  I  had 
a-hold  o'him  oncet!  Hey?  Must  a-took  the 
wrong  train,  'cause  Eyetalians  call  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  fourteen  o'clock  ?  Pore,  ign'ant 


critters !  But  that  don't  let  that  there  Salvat- 
ter  out  o'  his  hole.  Ef  he'd  a-ben  there  she 
wouldn't  a-made  the  mistake.  You  jest  put 
that  in  your  pipe  an'  smoke  it."  Then  sud- 
denly.: "  What's  she  a-groanin'  an'  a-shakin' 
her  head  so  fur  ?  " 

"  She  feels  so  desolate,  so  friendless  I "  I 
answered. 

"  Look  a-here !  You  jest  tell  her  as  fast  as 
you  kin  gabble  7iot  to  fret.  Tell  her  to  hump 
her  back  up  an'  hang  on  liard  tell  this  here 
journey's  done,  an'  then  Jim  Saxty  an'  his  old 
woman '11  take  keer  o'her  an' the  young  un 
tell  Salvatter  kin  be  corraled." 

I  translated — not  literally, — and  a  smile 
lighted  up  her  mournful  face. 

"The  men  of  your  land  are  like  the  great 
archangels,  my  lady, — like  Michael  the  Strong 
and  Raphael  the  Helper.  If  one  is  sorry  or 
sick  or  poor,  that  is  all  they  wait  to  know. 
Tell  him  Salvator  will  thank  him — " 

"What's  she  a- say  in'  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  fell 
back  deadly  white. 

"  She  says  you  are  like  an  angel — " 

"Oh,  go 'long!"  said  Saxty.  ''\  look  like- 
a  angel, don't  I?    Gay  old  angel  /'d  make!" 

"  Get  me  brandy,  quick  ! "  I  said ;  and, 
throwing  off  my  coat,  I  laid  the  child  upon  it 
— for  it  slipped  from  her  failing  grasp^in 
the  easiest  position  I  could  contrive  for  its 
warped  figure.  Seeing  which,  Saxty  pulled  off 
his,  and,  with  a  dexterity  marvellous  in  so 
large  a  man,  wrapped  it  round  the  woman's- 
feet  and  legs,  and,  forcing  his  flask  between 
her  lips,  poured  at  least  a  gill  of  fiery,  raw 
whiskey  down  her  throat. 

"  I  wonder  if  there's  a  doctor  on  the  train  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Dunno.  Ef  there  is,  though,  he'll  be  here 
in  three  shakes."  And  he  strode  away,  while- 
I  chafed  her  hands.  "Nary!"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, a  few  minutes  later;  "an'mebbe  it's  a 
good  thing.  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  doc- 
tors, nohow.  They're  good  graveyard  .starters, 
an'  that's  about  all  they  air  good  fur." 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  her  into  the  other  car 
— into  my  berth." 

"Easy  'nuff,"  he*  answered,  airily.  And 
before  I  could  take  in  what  he  was  doing  he 
had  further  wrapped  her  in  a  travelling  rug^ 
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and  was  carrying  her  out  of  the  car  as  lightly 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  "I'll  come  back," 
he  called  over  his  shoulder,  "  fur  you  an'  the 
kid  in  a  minute." 

And  he  did,  piloting  us  in  some  mysterious 
way  through  the  storm  into  the  Pullman, 
where  the  lower  berth  was  speedily  made  up, 
and  the  woman  settled. 

Saxty's  humanity  had  already  pierced  my 
selfish  sorrow,  and  the  kindness  of  those 
people  completed  the  work.  They  spent  their 
stores,  their  strength,  their  tears  on  this 
poor  creature.  The  conductor  ransacked  the 
"buflfy"  for  grapes,  coffee,  and  condensed 
milk.  The  little  Dolores  could  have  had  a 
dozen  nurses,  in  spite  of  her  repulsive  de 
formity ;  but  she  could  not  be  held  by  strange 
hands  without  plaintive  moaning,  that  meant 
pain  from  an  unskilled  touch.  And  that  night 
when  the  storm  slackened,  and  the  rescuing 
party  came  back  with  relief,  it  was  with  real 
reluctance  that  the  Pullman  passengers  in  the 
first  wagon-load  left,  atnd  with  apparent  will 
ingness  the  others  waited.  These  last  were  in 
the  majority ;  for  the  conductor  with  splendid 
impartiality  had  picked  out  the  old,  the  weak, 
and  the  children,  regardless  whether  they 
came  from  the  emigrant  women's  car  or  our 
own;  and  the  poorest  had  the  heaviest  wraps, 
and  the  weariest  the  best  seats  in  the  great 
wagon,  set  on  runners  that  the  owner  of  the 
ranch  had  sent  us,  with  four  horses  to  pull, 
and  an  ox  team  to  break  the  way. 

Toward  ten  o" clock  the  last  ragged  fringes 
of  cloud  had  been  stripped  from  the  moon 
and  sent  whirling  on  the  blizzard's  track,  and 
the  wind  was  only  shrieking  in  fiiful  gusts — 
an  intense  relief  from  the  continuous  yell  of 
the  last  twelve  hours. 

We  still  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  woman, 
who  was  sinking  fast — this  was  evident  even 
to  us.  She  lay  in  a  stupor,  broken  by  wan 
derings  too  vague  to  follow.  Suddenly  she 
sat  erect. 

"  But,  my  Mother,  what  of  the  little  Dolores  ? 
Why  not  take  her  too,  and  straighten  out  her 
little  back  and  smooth  away  her  pain  with 
the  hands  that  nursed  the  Baby  Jesus?  No? 
Then  I  do  not  understand,  but  thou — and  the 
dear  Christ — know." 


"What's  she  asayin'?"  came  Saxty's 
hoarse  whisper. 

I  told  him. 

"  I  don't  tumble  to  some  of  that  there  busi- 
ness, but  this  ain  t  no  time  fur  explanations. 
E'"  she  s  a-frettin'  'bout  the  young  un,  tell  her 
/'ve  took  that  contrac'.an'  I'll  stand  by  it,  so 
help  me" — he  raised  his  right  hand — "tell 
the  b  ttom  dollar  o'  the  pile  is  spent,  an'  the 
muscles  o'  my  arms  is  busted." 

I  could  only  look  at  him,  and  this  he  mis- 
understood. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  ain't  the  sort  o' gardeen 
you'd  expec'  to  pick  out  fur  a  young  babby, 
but  thar's  my  old  woman.  An"  I  don't  go  on 
tears  reg'lar;  it's  on'y  when  I  come  up  fur  a 
time  with  the  boys.  Then  we  do  the  paintin* 
with  IXL  double-dyed  vermilion,  you  bet!" 

"  It  was  not  that,"  I  answered,  quickly. 
"  I  was  thinking  how  good  and  generous 
you  are." 

"Ef  it's  all  the  same  to  you.  mum  I  wisht 
you'd  hold  up  'bout  that.  'Tain't  nothin'  to 
jaw  over  nohow.  An'  Chri-.'mu^  is  always  the 
young  uns'  round  up,  any  way.  This  here 
pertic'lar  young  un'll  be  oncommon  handy 
too;  fur  I  ain't  got  but  one  Chris'mus. gifc  for 
the  old  wo'nan  this  year" — he  was  actually 
excusing  himself  to  me! — 'I'd  a  had  more/* 
cor.fi Jentially,  "but  I  got  busttd  at  faro  fust 
thing  after  gittin"  these  here." 

And  he  tugged  away  at  an  inner  pocket  and 
hauled  out  a  jeweller's  case,  w  hich  he  touched, 
and  the  cover  springing  back  cli-clo^ed  two 
dia^ionds  that  flashed  in  the  lamp-light  and 
moonii;jht  with  startling  brilliancy. 

"Ri^ht  nice,  ain't  they?'Yoa  .see,  the  old 
woman  had  a  'tarnal  tim  when  we  fust  come 
out  here  'fore  I  struck  my  pi  e  An'  she  stuck 
to  ms  when  there  warnt  a  grain  ci'  gold  in 
the  cradle,  an' the  meal-sack  was  emptier 'n 
last  year's  nests.  So  when  I  struck  it  rich,  I 
says,  Old  pari,  you're  a-goin'  to  have  a'  easy 
time;  you're  a  goin'  to  be  a  lady.  Not  that 
you'll  please  we  no  better  in  your  fine  fixin's, 
but  I  want  folks  to  know  that,  Jim  Saxty's 
luck  begun  long  afore  he  lit  onto  the '  Roarin* 
Forty,'  fur  he  struck  pure  gold  whtn  he  got 
you,  an' he  knows  it!" 

All  this  in  the  same  hoarse  whi.*:per,  but 
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the  whiskey  was  gone  out  of  it,  and  the  rough 
face  was  so  softened  that  I  felt  sure  the  "  old 
woman  "  had  rather  a  happy  life. 

"She's  sinchin'  up,"*  was  his  next  remark, 
arid  he  nodded  toward  the  dyinj^  woman,  who 
was  plucking  at  the  blanket.  "She's  a- sinchin' 
up,  an'  she's  goin'  over  the  range  f  this  time, 
shore  pop!" 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  I  cried.  "And  no  priest, 
no  doctor,  no  prayers — " 

"  Say  some,"  he  interrupted.  "  You  can't  git 
a  priest,  and  there  ain't  no  doctors  a  hangin' 
round;  but  you'd  oughter  know  how  to 
pray.  An*  1  tell  you  when  your  own  claim's 
a-peterin'  out,  even  the  tailin's  from  other 
folks  washin's  comes  handy." 

I  knew  the  prayers  for  the  dying — I  had 
learned  them  through  losses  and  crosses, — 
and,  thus  admonished,  I  knelt  at  her  side  and 
began  to  whisper  them  fervently,  with  an 
under  thiill  of  dread  lest  perhaps  I  was  saying 
them  for  two. 

As  the  words  sprang  from  my  heart  to  my 
lips  Saxty  plucked  at  my  sleeve. 

"Say 'em  out  loud,"  he  said.  "  I  ain't  much 
on  the  pray  myself,  but  these  here  ladies  and 
gendemen  *11  foller  along,  an'  I  kin  ring  in  on 
the  Amens." 

And  with  his  hat  off,  and  his- shaggy  front 

lowered,  he   reverently  heard   the   glorious 

■  commendation  of.  the  Church  to  the  parting 

soul,  saying  ''Amen''  at  every  pause  with  a 

feeling  that  made  it  more  than  a  response. 

(to  be  continued.) 

*  When  the  pack-trains  are  about  to  start  over  the 
mountains,  the  drivers  look  carefully  to  the  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  surcingles,  or  "cinchas." 

t  Ikying- 

-, ♦  ♦  « 

Beginners  in  the  spiritual  life  frequently 
offend  by  indiscretion — not  observing  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place,  age,  circum- 
stances. We  must  not  make  unseasonable 
allusions  to  religion,  or  irritate  by  misplaced 
solemnity.  An  inward  aspiration,  or  momen- 
tary elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  will  often 
do  more  even  for  others  than  the  bearing  of 
an  open  testimony  which  principle  does  not 
require,  and  at  which  offence  will  almost 
inevitably  be  taken. — Faber. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


A   WONDERFUL   PHENOMENA   IN    NATURE. 

AGL.\CIER.  is  a  maesive  stream  of  ice,  which 
is  ever  moving  slowly  down  from  the  snow 
fields  of  the  higher  Alps  to  the  warmer  atmos- 
phere of  the  valley,  where  it  gradually  melts  away 
and  disappears.  Like  a  river,  it  follows  the  wind- 
ings and  assumes  the  form  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  moves,  spreading  out  into  an  expansive 
plain  in  the  wider  basins  of  the  valley,  and  crush- 
ing itself  between  the  projecting  rocks  in  the 
narrow  passes.  This  unceasing,  onward  motion  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  Nature. 
To  the  casual  observer  the  glacier  not  only  seems 
at  rest,  but  it  seems  as  fixed  and  immovable  as. 
the  giant  mountains  by  its  side.  Nevertheless,  the 
poet's  words  are  rigorously  true, — 

"The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day" ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  motion,  accumulated 
during  tha  last  hundred  years  by  the  researches 
of  travellers  and  scientific  men,  is  very  complete 
and  very  interesting. 

In  the  year  1788  the  famous  Swiss  naturalist, 
De  Saussure,  with  a  large  party  of  guidts,  passed 
a  fortnight  on  a  lofty  shoulder  of  the  Alpj.  called 
the  Col  du  G6ant,  just  below  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  On  coming  down  they  left  a  ladder  fixed  in 
the  glacier,  at  a  well  known  point  of  the  descent. 
Fragments  of  this  ladder  were  found  by  Forbes, 
in  the  year  1832,  about  three  miles  farther  down 
the  valley.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  part  of 
the  glacier  had  moved  three  miles  in  forty-four 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  a  year.  Again,  in  1827,  Hugi,  another  Swiss 
philosopher,  erected  for  himself  a  hut'  on  the 
lower  kzx  glacier,  near  the  Grimsel.  He  came  back 
in  1830,  and  again  in  1836,  and  on  each  occasion 
he  found  that  the  hut  had  moved  farther  down  the 
valley.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  } ears,  in 
1841,  it  was  found  to  have  moved  altogether  about 
4,900  feet  from  its  first  position.  This  would  rep- 
resent an  average  yearly  motion  of  350  feet. 

Still  more  exact  are  the  observations  of  Agassiz 
on  the  same  glacier.  In  the  summer  of  184 1,  hav- 
ing provided  himself  with  iron  boring  rods,  he 
pierced  the  ice  at  six  places  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
in  a  straight  line  right  across  the  glacier,  and  at 
each  boring  he  drove  in  a  wooden  stake.  The 
position  of  this  row  of  stakes  he  then  determined 
accurately,  in  reference  to  fixed  points  on  the 
mountains,  at  either  side.  When  he  returned,  in 
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the  month  of  July  of  the  following  year,  he  found 
that  the  whole  row  of  stakes  had  moved  sensibly 
down  from  between  the  two  fixed  points.  Some 
had  moved  more,  others  less.  By  careful  measure 
ment  he  ascertained  that  the  greatest  advance 
was  269  feet,  the  least  125.  ..  . 

Of  the  majestic  aspect  which  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps  present  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  glorious 
scenery  that  surrounds  them,  I  have  attempted  no 
description.  For  those  who  have  been  there  de- 
scription is  unnecessary ;  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  for  those  who  have  not  been  there  all 
description  is  miserably  inadequate. 

But  I  venture  to  hope  that  in  sketching  out  the 
laws  to  which  these  stupendous  works  of  Niture 
owe  their  existence,  their  action,  and  their  decay, 
I  have  suggested  to  you  some  new  thoughts,  and 
furnished  a  new  source  of  pleasure.  For  I  believe 
that  scenery  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime 
receives  a  new  charm  when  we  are  able,  not  merely 
to  contemplate  the  face  of  Nature,  but  to  reach 
the  intelligence  behind;  not  merely  to  discern  in 
her  works  that  external  beauty  which  strikes  the 
eye,  but  to  trace  out  the  evidence  of  wisdom, 
forethought,  power,  whPch  leads  the  mind  from 
the  admiration  of  the  material  world  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  great,  invisible 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. —  '■^Gleanings 
in  Science^ '  The  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.  D. ,  D.  Sc. 

WHY  THE  IRISH  VENERATE  THEIR  PRIESTS. 

Among  all  nations  where  sound  faith  exists 
the  greatest  respect  is  shown  to  the  ministers  of 
God,  but  the  Irish  have  at  all  times  been  most 
persistent  in  their  veneration  and  trust.  And  if 
we  would  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  standing  in 
this  regard,  we  shall  find  that  other  nations,  while 
firmly  believing  the  words  of  Christ,  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  human  frailty,  and  look  more  keenly 
and  with  more  suspicion  on  the  conduct  of  men 
invested  with  so  high  a  dignity,  but  subject  at 
the  same  time  to  earthly  passions  and  sins;  while 
the  Irish,  on  the  contrary,  abandon  themselves 
with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  their  nature  to  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  their  hearts,  which  is  ever 
one  of  trust  and  ready  reliance. 

But  this  statement,  whatever  may  be  its  in- 
trinsic value,  itself  needs  a  further  explanation, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  greater  attraction 
the  supernatural  always  possessed  for  the  Irish 
nature  when  developed  by  grace.  They  accept 
fully  and  unsuspiciously  what  is  heavenly,  because 
they,  more  than  others,  feel  that  they  are  made 
for  heaven,  and  the  earth,  consequently,  has  for 


them  fewer  attractions.  They  cling  to  a  world  far 
above  this,  and  whatever  belongs  to  it  is  dear  to 
them.  Hence,  from  the  first  pnaching  of  Chris- 
tianity am  ng  them,  all  earthly  dignities  have 
paled  before  the  heavenly  honors  of  ihe  priest- 
hood. They  haVe  bet- n  taught  by  St.  Patrick  that 
even  the  supreme  duties  of  a  real  Christian  king 
fall  far  below  those  of  a  Christian  bishop.  The 
king,  according  to  the  Ap  jsile  of  Ireland—  and  his 
words  have  become  a  canon  of  the  Irish  Church 
— "has  to  judge  no  man  unjustly;  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  stranger,  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  to  repress  thett,  punish  adultery;  not  to 
keep  buffoons  or  unchaste  persons;  not  to  exalt 
iniquity,  but  to  sweep  away  the  impious  from  the 
land,  exterminate  parricides  and  perjurers;  to 
defend  the  poor,  to  appoint  just  men  over  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  consult  wise  and  tem- 
perate elders,  to  defend  his  native  land  against  its 
enemies  rightfully  and  stoutly;  in  all  things  to 
put  his  trust  in  God." 

All  this  evidently  refers  only  to  the  exterior 
polity  and  administration.  But  "  the  bishop  must 
be  the  hand  which  supports,  the  pilot  who  directs, 
the  anchor  tliat  stays,  the  hammer  that  strikes, 
the  sun  that  enlightens,  the  dew  which  moistens, 
the  tablet  to  be  written  on,  the  mirror  to  be  seen 
in,  the  terror  that  terrifies,  the  image  of  all  that 
is  good;  and  let  him  be  all  for  all."  Under  this 
metaphorical  style  we  dis-cem  all  the  interior 
qualities  of  a  spiritual  Christian  guide,  teaching 
no  less  by  authority  than  example.  .  .  . 

In  the  annals  of  no  other  Christian  nation  do 
we  see  so  many  examples  of  the  power  of  the 
ministers  of  God  to  punish  the  wicked  and  help 
and  succor  the  good  as  we  do  in  the  hagiography 
of  Ireland.  Bad  kings  and  chieftains  reproved, 
cursed,  punished ;  the  poor  assisted,  the  oppressed 
delivered  from  their  enemies,  the  sick  restored  to 
health,  the  dead  even  raistd  to  life,  are  occur- 
rences which  the  reader  meets  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  lives  of  Irish  saints.  The  Bollandists, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  meet  with  miracles  of 
that  kind  in  the  lives  they  published,  found  in  Irish 
hagiography  such  a  superabundance  of  them  that 
they  refused  to  admit  into  their  admirable  com- 
pilation a  great  number  already  published  or  in 
manuscript.  Nevertheless,  the  critics  of  our  days, 
finding  nothing  impossible  to.  Of  unworthy  of, 
God  in  the  large  collection  of  Colgan  and  other  J 
Irish  antiquarians,  express  their  surprise  at  their  m 
exclusion  from  that  of  Bollandus. 

No  one  at  lea^it  will  refuse  to  concede  that,  true 
or  not,  the  facts  related  in  those  lives  are  always 
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provocative  of  piety  and  redolent  of  faith.  They 
certainly  prove  that  at  all  periods  of  their  exist- 
ence the  Irish  have  manifested  a  holy  avidity  for 
everything  supernatural  and  miraculous.  Do  they 
not  know  that  Our  Lord  has  promised  gifts  of 
this  description  to  His  Apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors? And  what  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlts  and  many 
acts  of  martyrs  positively  state  as  having  happened 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  is  not  a 
whit  less  extraordinary  or  physicall)  impossible 
than  anything  related  in  the  Irish  legends. 

Every  Christian  soul  naturally  abhors  the  un- 
belief of  a  Strauss  or  of  a  R6nan  as  to  the  former; 
is  it  not  unnatural,  then,  lor  the  same  Christian 
soul  to  reject  the  latter  because  they  fall  under 
the  easy  sneer  of  "an  Irish  legend,"  and  are  not 
contained  in  Holy  Writ?  At  all  events,  the  faith 
of  the  Irish  has  never  wavered  in  such  matters, 
and  to-day  they  hold  the  same  confidence  in  the 
priest's  power  that  meets  us  everywhere  in  the 
pages  of  Colgan  and  Ward.  The  reason  is  that 
they  admit  Christianity  without  reserve ;  and  in 
its  entirety  it  is  supernatural.  The  criticisms  of 
human  reason  on  holy  things  hold  in  their  eyes 
something  of  the  sacrilegious  and  blasphemous; 
such  criticisms  are  for  them  open  disrespect  for 
divine  things;  and,  inasmuch  as  divine  things 
are,  in  fact,  more  real  than  any  phenomena  under 
natural  laws  can  be,  scepticism  in  the  former  case 
is  always  more  unreasonable  than  in  the  latter — 
supposing  always  that  the  narrative  of  the  divine 
favors  reposes  on  sufficient  authority. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  since  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  the  world  showed  itself 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  other  men  beheld  it.  For 
them  Nature  is  never  separated  from  its  Maker; 
the  hand  of  God  is  ever  visible  in  all  mundane 
affairs;  and  the  frightful  parting  between  the 
spiritual  and  material  worlds,  first  originated  by 
the  Baconian  philosophy — which  culminates  in 
our  days  in  the  almost  open  negation  of  the  spir- 
itual, and  thus  materializes  all  things, — is  with 
justice  viewed  by  the  children  of  St.  Patrick  with 
a  holy  horror  as  leading  to  atheism,  if  it  be  not 
atheism  itself.— " r>^<f  Irish  Race,''  Thtbaud. 

THE  EXILE  OF  THE  ITALIAN   PEASANT. 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  rising  from  the  waters 
-and  pointing  to  the  heavens, — ye  varied  summits, 
familiar  to  him  who  has  been  brought  up  among 
you,  and  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  clearly  as  the 
countenance  of  his  dearest  friends !  Ye  torrents, 
whose  murmur  he  recognizes  like  the  sound  of 


the  voices  of  home ! — ye  villages,  scattered  and 
glistening  on  the  declivity,  like  flocks  of  grazing 
sheep! — farewell!  How  mournful  is  the  step  of 
him  who,  brought  up  amidsn  your  scenes,  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  you !  Even  in  the  imagination  of 
one  who  willingly  departs,  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  elsewhere,  the  dreams  of 
wealth  at  this  moment  lose  their  charms ;  he  won- 
ders he  could  form  such  a  resolution,  and  would 
even  now  turn  back  but  for  the  hope  of  one. day 
returning  with  a  rich  abundance.  As  he  advances 
into  the  plain,  his  eye  becomes  wearied  with  its 
uniform  extent;  the  atmosphere  feels  heavy  and 
lifeless;  he  sadly  and  lislessly  enters  the  busy 
cities,  where  houses  crowded  upon  houses,  and 
streets  intersecting  streets,  seem  to  take  away  his 
breath;  and,  before  edifices  admired  by  the 
stranger,  he  recalls  with  restless  longing  the  fields 
of  his  own  country,  and  the  cottage  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon,  and  which  he  resolves  to  purchase 
when  he  returns  enriched  to  his  own  mountains. 

But  what  must  he  feel  who  has  never  sent  a 
passing  wish  beyond  these  mountains,  who  has 
arranged  among  them  all  his  designs  for  the  future, 
and  is  driven  far  away  by  an  adverse  power !  who, 
suddenly  snatched  away  from  his  dearest  habits, 
and  thwarted  in  his  dearest  hopes,  leaves  these 
mountains  to  go  in  search  of  strangers  whom  he 
never  desired  to  know,  and  is  unable  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  fixed  time  of  return  !  . .  . 

Farewell,  my  church,  where  the  heart  was  so 
often  soothed  while  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
Lord ;  where  the  secret  sighing  of  the  heart  was 
solemnly  blessed,  and  one  felt  a  hallowing  influ- 
ence around — farewell !  He  who  imparted  to  you 
such  gladness  is  everywhere ;  and  He  never  dis- 
turbs the  joy  of  His  children  but  to  prepare  them 
for  one  more  certain  and  durable. — */I  Promesst 
Sposi,"  Aiessandro  Manzoni. 

woman's   true  PLACE  AND  POWER. 

Home  is  the  place  of  peace;  the  shelter,  not 
only  from  all  injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt, 
and  division.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  this,  it  is  not 
home ;  so  far  as  the  anxieties  of  the  outer  life 
penetrate  into  it,  and  the  inconsistently-minded, 
unknown,  unloved,  or  hostile  society  of  the  outer 
world  is  allowed  by  either  husband  or  wife  to 
cross  the  threshold,  it  ceases  to  be  home ;  it  is  then 
only  a  part  of  that  outer  world  which  you  have 
roofed  over  and  lighted  fire  in.  But  so  far  as  it  is  a 
sacred  place,  a  vestal  temple,  a  temple  of  the  hearth 
watched  over  by  household  gods,  before  whose 
faces  none  may  come  but  those  whom  they  can 
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receive  with  love, — so  far  as  it  is  this,  and  roof 
and  fire  are  only  types  of  a  nobler  shade  and  light 
f-shade  as  of  the  rock  in  a  weary  land,  and  light 
as  of  the  Pharos  in  the  stormy  sea, — so  far  it  vin- 
dicates the  name  and  fulfils  the  praise  of  home. 

And  wherever  a  true  wife  comes  this  home  is 
always  round  her.  The  stars  only  may  be  over 
her  head ;  the  glow-worm  in  the  night-cold  grass 
may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  feet;  but  home  is 
yet  wherever  she  is ;  and  for  a  noble  woman  it 
stretches  far  round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with 
cedar  or  painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its 
quiet  light  far  for  those  who  else  were  homeless 

Woman's  power  is  for  rule,  not  for  battle;  and 
her  intellect  is  not  for  invention  or  creation,  but 
for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and  decision. 
She  sees  the  qualities  of  things,  their  claims  and 
their  places.  Her  great  function  is  praise:  she 
enters  into  no  contest,  but  infallibly  judges  the 
crown  of  contest. 

This,  then,  I  believe  to  be — will  you  not  admit 
it  to  be? — the  woman's  true  place  and  power. — 
**  Sesame  and  Li  lies, ^^  John  Ruskin. 

A   NEW    GENERATION    OF   VIPERS. 

We  have  all  wondered^at  such  men.  They  are 
the  outcome  of  this  age  and  of  no  previous  time, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  like  may  not  arise 
hereafter.  They  are  found  everywhere,  these 
agitators,  with  their  excited  faces,  their  nervous 
utterance,  and  their  hatred  of  all  that  is.  They 
find  their  way  into  the  parliaments  of  the  w6rld, 
into  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich,  into  the  wine- 
shops of  the  working-man,  into  the  press;  and 
some  of  their  works  are  published  by  great  houses, 
and  read  by  great  ladies  if  not  by  great  men. 
Suddenly,  when  we  least  expect  it,  a  flaming  ad- 
vertisement announces  a  fiery  tirade  against  all 
that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  hold  in  honor  if 
not  in  reverence.  Curiosity  drives  thousands  to 
read  what  is  an  insult  to  humanity;  and  if  the 
many  are  disgusted,  some  few  are  found  to  admire 
a  rhetoric  which  exalts  their  own  ignorance  to  the 
height  of  judging  God.  And  still  the  few  increase 
and  grow  to  be  a  root,  and  send  out  shoots  and 
creepers  like  an  evil  plant;  so  that  grave  men  say 
among  themselves  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  universal 
war  in  our  times  or  hereafter,  it  will  be  fought  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations  defending  them- 
selves against  those  who  are  not  Christians. 

In  Italy  a  socialist  is  an  anarchist  pure  and 
simple,  who  wishes  to  destroy  everything  for  the 
sake  of  dividing  a  wealth  which  does  not  exist. — 
*^Marzio*s  Crucifix,"  J^.  Marion  Crawford. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

M.  Michel  Eugene  Chevreul,  the  distinguished 
French  chemist,  has  just  passed  away  at  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  103.  He  was  born  at  Angers 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1786.  He  retained  his 
health  and  faculties  to  the  last,  though  he  felt,  at 
one  hundred,  that  he  was  "growing  old."  The 
important  services  which  this  great  chemist  has 
rendered  to  science  are  well  known ;  his  discov- 
eries have  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of 
natural  philosophers.  But  M.  Chevreul's  science 
and  his  extraordinary  longevity  were  not  his  only 
claims  to  consideration:  the  amiable  simplicity 
of  his  character  and  his  genuine  modesty,  which 
made  him  wonder  at  being  the  object  of  high 
honors,  endeared  him  to  his  scientific  colleagues 
and  to  legions  of  pupils. 

M.  Chevreul  was  a  practical  Catholic.  His 
tender  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  vouched 
for  by  a  worthy  priest,  who  relates  the  following 
anecdote:  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  savant 
was  passing  through  the  little  town  of  Dourdan, 
numbering  about  two  thousand  souls.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  cure,  entering  his 
church,  perceived  an  old  man  kneeling  before 
Our  Lady's  altar,  saying  the  Rosary.  Not  wishing 
to  disturb  the  stranger's  devotion,  he  simply 
bowed,  and  retired  to  say  his  Office.  When  the 
old  gentleman  had  finished  his  beads,  he  went 
up  to  the  priest.  **  Monsieur  le  Cuti,'*  he  said, 
courteously,  "you  are  perhaps  astonished  to  find 
a  stranger  in  your  church  at  this  hour.  I  am  M. 
Chevreul;  I  have  missed  the  train,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  next  I  thought  I  could  make  no 
better  use  of  my  time  than  coming  here  to  pray." 

During  the  Lenten  season  a  course  of  sermons 
was  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, by  the  distinguished  Benedictine,  the  Rev. 
Dom  Jerome  Vaughan,  whose  eloquence  excited 
great  interest  and  attracted  large  crowds.  The 
following  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  an 
English  daily  paper  will  show  the  impression  which 
the  preacher  produced  upon  a  non-Catholic  i 

"For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  kept  his  audience 
spellbound,  discoursing  on  the  dignity  and  power  of 
Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  the  Redeemer.  But  it  was 
the  sight  of  the  preacher  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
the  sermon  which  interested  me.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  see  a  true  and  real  monk — a  specimen  of 
those  men  who  built  our  grand  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
that  are  to  this  day  the  pride  and  boast  of  England 
— had  better  go  and  hear  Dom  Jerome  Vaughan,  of 
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the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  'Brother  Ignatius'  and 
other  spurious  specimens  more  than  once  have  I  seen, 
but  never  before  did  I  see  a  genuine  monk;  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  about  as  great  as  is  the 
difference  between  chalk  and  cheese.  The  modesty, 
gravity,  deep  calm,  earnestness,  and  the  something 
not  of  this  world,  evident  in  the  pose,  manner,  and 
fervid  words  of  Father  Jerome,  are  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  restless  eye,  the  nervous  excitability,  the 
theatrical  get-up,  and  wild,  fanatic  eloquence  of 
Brother  Ignatius.  One  feels  as  one  sits  beneath  the 
Catholic  monk  that  orte  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
not  of  this  world — of  one  who  has  been  nurtured  not 
as  other  men — who  has  come  up  out  of  the  'desert'; 
and  that  his  burning  words,  however  one  may  differ 
from  them  here  and  there,  emanate  from  a  sympa- 
thetic heart  that  belongs  to  God,  and  that  has  not 
only  been  softened  by  macerations  and  suffering,  but 
also  enriched  by  the  study  and  knowledge  of  poor, 
fallen  human  nature." 

The  Brother  Ignatius  spoken  of  is  one  of  those 
so-called  monks  that  Protestantism  strives  to  nur- 
ture in  imitation  of  Catholicity,  and  the  extract 
given  well  presents  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  counterfeit  and  the  true  metal.  The  desire  of 
the  heart  for  closer  union  with  God  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  human 
nature,  but  nowhere  can  it  be  satisfied  except 
amid  those  environments  found  in  true  religion ; 
neither  can  it  produce  that  good  in  behalf  of  fallen 
humanity  which  it  is  designed  to  effect,  by  other 
means  than  such  as  are  dictated  by  faith,  working 
through  charity,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
and  guide  of  souls — the  Church  of  God  upon 
earth. 

Apropos  of  that  ofl-quoted  saying,  **  The  blood 
of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  faith, ' '  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean Correspondence  states  that  the  baptisms  of 
adult  converts  in  the  mission  of  Western  Tonquin, 
which  were  three  thousand  in  1887,  rose  to  three 
thousand  six  hundred  in  1888;  and  that  now  it  is 
expected  five  thousand  catechumens  will  be  ready 
for  baptism  in  the  course  of  this  year.  "  The  hero- 
ism of  the  Christians  who  were  butchered  for  the 
Faith  brings  over  their  pagan  neighbors,  and 
sometimes  the  persecutors  themselves,  to  the  true 
Fold."  

Padre  Bonomi,  who  for  three  years  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Soudan,  has  opened  an  elementary 
school  for  boys  in  Chimbo. 


Those  who  are  specially  devoted  to  Indian 
missions,  and  charitable  persons  in  general,  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  contribute  toward  the  re- 
building of  the  church,  Franciscan  convent,  school 


buildings,  and  missionary's  house,  at  Pawhuska, 
Indian  Territory,  which  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February. 
Happily  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  there  has 
been  no  little  suffering  antiong  the  devoted  Sisters 
and  their  Indian  pupils  (seventy  in  number),  so 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  home.  The  Benedic- 
tine Fathers,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
are  anxious  to  replace  the  buildmgs  with  more 
substantial  ones,  beginning  with  the  church ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  may  be  completed  before 
autumn.  Offerings  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Felix 
Digrasse,  O.  S.  B.,  Pawhuska,  Osage  Agency, 
Indian  Territory.  This  Territory  is  a  Prefecture- 
Apostolic,  and  as  many  as  thirty  Indian  tribes 
have  their  homes  within  its  limits. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  active  preparations 
are  already  being  made  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Father 
Mathew,  which  occurs  next  year.  At  Cork  great 
enthusiasm  has  been  manifested,  and  a  centenary 
committee  is  already  hard  at  work.  Among  the 
letters  they  have  received  is  one  from  Cardinal 
Manning,  of  which  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
quoting  a  few  sentences.  "  I  have  great  pleasure," 
says  His  Eminence,  "  in  giving  my  name  as  a 
patron  of  the  celebration  of  Father  Mathew's 
Centenary.  Anything  connected  with  him  or  with 
Ireland  has  my  heartfelt  sympathy ;  and  I  am  re- 
joiced to  know  that  the  work  of  Father  Mathew 
has  been  revived  in  his  own  city  by  the  zeal  of  your 
devoted  Bishop,  priests,  and  people.  May  God 
abundantly  bless  and  prosper  it!"  A  practical 
tributis  to  the  memory  of  Father  Mathew  will  be 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Cork  by  the  completion  of 
the  church  which  was  begun  by  that  great  priest, 
but  which  the  outbreak  of  the  famine  jirevented 
his  finishing. 

The  Dublin  Nation  very  justly  remarks  that,  • 
apart  from  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Father  Mathew  was  a  distinguished  patriot,  who 
never  lost  an  occasion  of  showing  his  love  for  his 
country.  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  should  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  an 
ornament  to  his  race  and  his  religion. 


The  Holy  Father  lately  conferred  the  title  of 
Monsignor  on  the  Rev.  Algernon  Stanley,  brother 
of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  laboring  most  faithfully  and  ener- 
getically among  the  London  poor.  No  one  has 
better  merited  the  honor  than  this  distinguished 
convert,  who  gave  up  all  his  prospects  of  advance- 
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tnent  to  high  dignities  in  the  Anglican  Church  for 
a  life  of  privation  and  self  sacrifice  as  a  humble 
Catholic  priest. 

The  Catholic  Times  relates  that  two  years  ago, 
when  Padre  Agosiino  was  preaching  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence,  after  having 
electrified  the  vast  audience  that  assembled  to  hear 
him,  he  besought  from  them,  in  moving  accents, 
an  *'Ave  Maria' ^  for  una povera  in/erma — a  poor 
invalid  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  was  asked 
the  name  of  the  invalid,  and  it  was  then  discov- 
ered that  the  person  in  question  was  one  of  six- 
teen orphans  whom  the  kind-hearted  friar  was 
maintaining  in  different  charitable  institutions. 
A  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan 
asylum  was  thereupon  started,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  sum  of  15,000  lire  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Father  Agostino  for  his  orphans.  A  house  was 
taken  at  Pisa,  and  into  it  were  gathered  destitute 
children  from  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  Bologna, 
Florence,  and  Arezzo.  Here  the  helpless  little 
ones  have  found  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  are 
receiving  an  excellent  education.  The  number 
of  orphans  in  the  institution  at  present  is  fifty- 
eight.  Father  Agostino  supports  these  orphans 
by  means  of  the  charitable  contributions  which 
he  receives  in  the  cities  where  he  preaches. 


Next  year  the  Passion-Play  at  Oberammergau 
will  be  acted  in  the  famous  little  Bavarian  village. 
There  will  be  some  changes.  Judas  will  not  only 
be  represented  as  a  money-grabber,  but  as  an 
incarnation  of  wickedness.  The  revision  made  in 
1850  was  the  work  of  the  pastor  of  the  village. 
Father  Daisenberger,  now  no  more. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  in  England,  who  is 
subeditor  of  one  of  the  London  weeklies,  writes: 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  add  my  mite  to  what  appeared 
lately  in  The  'Ave  Maria  '  about  the  blessing  at- 
tached to  those  who  wear  or  carry  in  their  pocket  a 
medal  of  Our  Lady.  Only  the  other  day  a  young  man 
was  walking  to  his  office  when  some  scaffolding  fell 
on  him,  and  he  was  mortally  injured.  Assistance  was 
obtained,  and  one  of  the  spectators  said  on  lifting  him 
up :  'He  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic :  he  has  a  medal 
on  his  watch-chain,'  So  he  was  carried  to  a  Catholic 
hospital,  and  so  he  received  the  last  Sacraments  ere 
he  made  a  peaceful  and  happy  end." 


Miss  Emma  T.  Carey's  "Who  Should  Go  to 
Prison?"  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Catholic 
World.  Miss  Carey's  article  is  sensible,  incisive, 
and  free  from  all  foolish  sentimentalism.  She  sums 


up,  with  as  much  keenness  as  Portia:  "Keep 
children  out  of  prison,  and  sow  less  seeds  of 
crime.  Aid  innocent  tramps  to  get  work,  and 
teach  idlers  that  prisons  are  not  built  to  be  their 
winter  resorts." 

Mr.  Conrad  Mansfield,  a  young  Hanoverian 
Catholic,  is  engaged  in  painting  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "pronounced  by  his  wife  as  the  most 
successful  portrait  of  her  husband  she  has  yet 
seen." 

Although  Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro  de- 
clared that  he  anticipated  that  his  discourses 
would  do  no  good  in  Rome,  crowds  flocked  dur- 
ing Lent  to  the  church  in  the  Corso  in  which  he 
preached ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  congre- 
gation seemed  relieved  from  an  unnatural  tension. 
From  his  first  word,  "Signori,"  to  his  last,  every 
ear  was  intent  on  his  slightest  word. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xUl,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Beniti,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  whose  precious  death  took  place  on  the  14th 
inst.,  at  Silt  Lake  Cicy,  Utah. 

Augustin  V  S.  de  Courcelle,  who  died  peacefully  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  i6th  ult.,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  Mr.  Courcelle  was  formerly  professor 
of  French  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  and  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Kast,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  6th  ult.  Her  great  sufferings  were 
borne  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will. 

Mr.  Martin  Hanrahan,  of  Quigley,  Iowa,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  month  of  February,  consoled  by 
the  holy  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Preston,  whose  exemplary  Christian 
life  closed  in  a  happy  death  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
the  22d  ult.  She  was  distinguished  for  great  charity 
and  zeal  for  religion. 

Mr.  James  Reilly,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  who  piously  yielded  his 
soul  to  God  on  the  14th  inst. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan,  a  devout  Child  of  Mary,  whose 
holy  death  occurred  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Anne  Hughes,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  M. 
Farly  and  Mrs,  Hannah  Moore.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Doody,  Chicago,  III. ;  and  Mrs.  Teresa 
Wohlmacher,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! " 
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RfflMENt 


The  True  Story  of  Dollard. 


To  one  familiar  with  the  early  history  of 
Canada  her  woods  and  streams  teem  with 
song  and  story.  Her  martyrs  were  as  holy  as 
any  that  ever  went  to  a  fiery  death ;  her  soldiers 
as  brave  as  any  who  have  fallen  upon  the 
storied  fivilds  of  history.  Much  of  the  land  is, 
in  appearance,  commonplace  enough  to-day; 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  the 
hardy  voyageurs  the  memory  of  her  heroes  is 
green,  and  mothers  still  tell  their  children  of 
priests  who  won  souls  for  God  where  the 
arrows  of  the  Indians  were  flying  thickest;  of 
the  brave  men  who  fought  for  their  country, 
and  died  with  the  name  of  Mary  upon  their 
lips;  and  then  they  lower  their  voices  as  they 
speak  of  the  youth  Dollard,  who  yielded  up 
his  life  when  it  was  brightest,  slaughtered  by 
the  cruel  Iroquois, — a  sacrifice  freely  offered 
that  the  people  of  New  France  might  live. 

An  American  woman  has  lately  written  the 
story  of  Dollard  for  a  popular  magazine.  In 
a  most  forcible  and  engaging  way  she  has 
dressed  the  simple  tale  in  the  unneeded  gar- 
ments of  romance,  evolving  a  heroine  from 
the  depths  of  her  imagination ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  she  has  improved  upon  the  unvarnished 
facts  long  since  laid  before  us  by  Parkman 
and  other  historians.  The  truth  was  enough : 
it  has  been  weakened  by  additions. 

Adam  Dollard  was  a  young  Frenchman 
who,  something  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
left  his  native  land  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the 
New  World.  He  was  deeply  religious  as  well 
as  ambitious  for  military  glory,  and  his  brave 
heart  had  chosen  no  mistress  save  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  toward  whom  he  had  an  especial 
and  fervent  devotion.  Indeed  this  love  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  took  strong  root  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who,  far  from  France,  "the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church,"  sang  her  songs  and 
sounded  her  praises  in  Canadian  wilds. 

Dollard  had  some  sort  of  rank  and  title 


among  his  companions,  being  known  as  the 
Sieur  des  Oimeaux;  and  he  was  a  gallant 
fellow,  handsome  and  brave,  and  with  the 
grand  air  of  the  old  nobility. 

After  he  had  been  in  Canada  for  three 
years — fighting  when  necessary,  and  cultivat- 
ing his  estate  as  the  tumult  of  war  lulled 
at  intervals, — the  opportunity  of  his  life  oc- 
curred. An  Indian  warrior,  having  been  capt- 
ured by  the  French,  divulged  the  plans  of  his 
people,  the  Iroquois.  They  were  about,  he 
said,  to  break  up  their  camps  in  the  Ottawa 
forests  where  they  had  wintered,  and  would 
soon  mass  their  forces  and  descend  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Montreal.  The  soldier  blood  in 
Dollard  began  to  boil.  "  Who,"  he  asked, "  will 
go  forth  with  me  and  intercept  these  red 
villains?"  Sixteen  young  men  of  Montreal 
answered  that  their  lives  could  be  spent  in  no 
better  way ;  for  all  were  aware  of  the  inevitable 
result  of  so  unequal  a  contest  The  names 
of  these  heroes  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
ancient  records.  They  were  of  various  ages 
and  occupations,  but  all  had  in  common  a 
desire  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  to  yield  them  cheerfully  for  France. 

They  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  the  morning  of  their  departure,  where, 
after  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  they 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  purpose  they 
had  undertaken.  No  maiden  crouched  in  the 
shadow  of  the  loft,  as  in  Mrs.  Catherwood's 
fanciful  tale;  but  to  the  Maiden  Mother  of 
Our  Lord  all  hearts  were  turned,  and  her 
protection  was  invoked  for  the  expedition. 
Then  they  set  out. 

Long  days  were  spent  in  battling  with  the 
current  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  then  they  passed 
into  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  ascending  as 
far  as  the  Long  Saut,  a  series  of  dangerous 
rapids.  There  on  the  bank  they  encamped 
and  waited.  Ceaselessly  the  sound  of  prayer 
and  chant  arose.  The  devotions  of  this  in- 
trepid band,  always  frequent,  were  redoubled. 
A  number  of  friendly  Algonquin  and  Huron 
Indians  overtook  and  joined  them,  and,  says 
Parkman, "  morning  and  noon  and  night  they 
prayed  in  three  different  tongues;  and  when 
at  sunset  the  long  reach  of  forests  on  the 
farther  shore  basked  peacefully  in  the  level 
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rays,  the  rapids  joined  their  hoarse  music  to 
the  notes  of  their  evening  hymn," 

For  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  breathing- 
spell,  and  then  the  Iroquois  came — came 
by  the  hundred, — knowing  no  mercy.  The 
little  band  of  patriots,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
wounded,  held  out  against  them  for  five  days, 
repulsing  the  enemy  and  encouraging  one 
another.  They  fought  with  the  fury  of  des- 
peracion  as  they  saw  their  allies,  the  Hurons, 
deserting  to  the  Iroquois;  but  they  were  con- 
quered at  last,  and  Bollard  and  his  men  lay 
dead,  the  last  words  of  each  a  prayer. 

But  Canada  was  saved.  "If  these  few  boys," 
said  the  astute  Iroquois  in  their  rough  guttur- 
als, as  they  counted  the  dead, "  can  beat  back 
seven  hundred  braves  like  this,  what  could  a 
large  number  do  behind  stone-walls?"  So 
they  retreated,  and  Montreal  was  spared  the 
threatened  massacre. 

Thus  died  Bollard,  but  his  memory  lives. 
And  of  all  the  household  stories  told  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  none  is  treasured  more 
fondly  and  recited  more  feelingly  than  that 
of  the  desperate  fight  at  the  Long  Saut 

Let  the  words  of  the  novelist,  as  she  leaves 
the  domain  of  fancy  and  speaks  of  simple 
facts,  close  this  sketch : 

"  Bollard  has  been  the  darling  of  his  people 
for  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  centuries. 
On  every  midsummer  day,  when  the  Festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  kept  with  pageant, 
music,  banners,  and  long  processions;  when 
thousands  choke  the  streets,  and  triumphal 
arch  after  triumphal  arch  lifts  masses  of  flow- 
ers to  the  June  sun ;  when  invention  has  taxed 
itself  to  carry  beautiful  living  pictures  before 
the  multitude, — then  there  is  always  a  tableau 
to  commemorate  the  heroes  of  the  Long  Saut. 
If  young  children  or  if  strangers  ask,  *  Who 
was  Bollard?'  any  Frenchman  is  ready  to 
answer, '  He  was  a  man  of  courageous  heart; 
lie  saved  Canada  from  the  Iroquois.'" 

Francesca. 


A  Raft  in  Mid-Ocean;  or,  Lessons 
Learned  at  Sea. 


♦  »  > 


Lack  of  credit  is  worse  than  lack  of  money. 
**  The  loss  of  money  is  not  deadly,"  says  the 
proverb.  Money  can  be  replaced.  But  what 
<:an  replace  credit  and  honor? 

Write  benefits  on  marble,  injuries  on  sand. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


(Conclusion.) 
XXIV.— All's  Well! 

In  the  meantime  there  was  an  anxious 
group  on  the  deck  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  The 
steamer  was  bound  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  and  on  board  of  it  were  Aunt  Susan, 
Mr.Thorndyke,and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brew.  They 
came  to  be  there  in  this  way.  Aunt  Susan,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Oceanic 
had  been  cabled,  went  to  New  York  and  took 
passage  for  Liverpool.  There  she  met  Mr. 
Thorndyke,  who  had  resolved  to  go  to  New 
York  in  the  hope  that  something  might  be 
heard  of  his  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brew  and  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  ill-fated  Oceanic  arrived  about 
this  time.  You  Cem  imagine  the  grief  of  Mr. 
Thorndyke  and  Aunt  Susan  when  they  found 
that  the  young  people  were  not  with  them. 
Mr.  Brew  afterward  said  that  Aunt  Susan's 
face  was  the  most  heart-rending  spectacle  he 
had  ever  seen.  Aunt  Susan  telegraphed  to 
Bublin,  and  there  was  more  sorrow. 

Mr.  Brew  could  make  no  arrangements  for 
obtaining  the  right  kind  of  cruisers.  He  was 
sure  that  the  leak  in  the  Oceanic  had  been 
caused  by  one  of  the  logs  of  his  rafts.  This 
made  him  very  melancholy.  He  often  said  to 
Mrs.  Brew  that  he  felt  that  the  escape  of  the 
rafts  was  a  punishment  for  his  constant  devo- 
tion to  the  acquirement  of  riches. 

"You  had  better  devote  yourself  to  St. 
Antony,  then,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brew,  half 
laughingly,  remembering  Jimmy  Brogan's 
words, 

"I  would,"  answered  Mr.  Brew,  "if  Jimmy 
were  alive.  I  never  saw  such  an  innocent 
and  kindly  face  as  that  boy  had.  And  to 
think  that  he  should  be  brought  to  his  death 
through  those  wretched  rafts!  I'd  give  half 
my  fortune  if  they  were  only  safely  anchored 
in  port." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Brew 
wandered  aimlessly  through  the  streets,  lost 
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in  thought.  His  wife,  with  a  sigh,  watched 
him  go  out.  She  shook  her  head  sadly.  She 
feareJ  that  he  might  lose  his  reason  from 
brooding  over  the  possible  injury  his  rafts 
might  have  d  jne  to  vessels  on  the  sea. 

"I  wish  he  were  religious!"  she  said  to 
herself  "  If  he  only  had  the  faith  of  that  boy, 
it  would  save  him." 

Mr.  Drew  went  his  way,  sad  and  depressed. 
He  became  aware  that  there  was  music  some- 
where near  him,  and  he  stopped  at  the  end  of 
a  side  street.  The  music  came  from  a  little 
brown  coated  church  a  short  distance  up  the 
street.  Mr.  DrcAr  did  not  know  it  then,  but 
the  music  he  heard  was  the  **Tantum  Ergo." 
He  paused,  but  he  "had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing. He  had  never  been  in  a  Catholic  church 
in  his  life,  and  he  hid  a  prejudice  against 
going  in.  He  was  about  to  pass  on  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  statue  in  a  little  niche  over 
the  door  of  the  church.  It  was  a  statue  of  a 
monk  with  an  upturned  face,  and  underneath 
were  carved  the  words,  "St  Antony."  Mr, 
Drew  went  closer  to  the  church  and  examined 
the  statue.  So  this  was  Jimmy  Brogan's  St. 
Antony,  who  had  so  much  influence  with  his 
Lord  that  people  in  distress  asked  him  to  help 
them!  Mr.  Drew  wished  that  he  could  find 
out  something  more  about  this  St.  Antony. 
He  stepped  into  the  church.  It  was  crowded; 
every  head  was  bowed  in  prayer,  and  Mr. 
Drew  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
evidence  of  devotion  before.  The  aroma  of 
incense,  the  low  organ  tones,  the  devotional 
light, — he  forgot  even  these  in  the  piety  of 
the  people. 

He  entered  a  pew  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  When  he  arose  the  church  was  empty. 
A  priest  who  Tiad  been  kneeling  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  came  toward  him,  and  Mr.  Drew 
said: 

"  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  this  St.  Antony  of  yours." 

The  priest  concealed  his  surprise  at  the 
childlike  question  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
asked  him  to  come  into  his  house.  Then  and 
there  Mr.  Drew  received  his  first  lesson  in 
the  doctrines  of  that  faith  which  was  to  be 
such  a  deep  source  of  consolation  to  him.  He 
and  his  wife  made,  a  month  later,  their  First 


Communion.   So  Jimmy's  simple  faith  and 
sincere  words  had  borne  good  fruit. 

Jeffreys  and  Mr.  Richards.  Jimmy  and  Dick, 
rowed  out  to  the  steamer.  Mr.  Drew  met  them. 
He  could  not  utter  a  woi  d  when  he  saw  the 
boys.  He  wrung  their  hands  and  cried  like  a 
child.  Then,  after  Dick  had  told  him  that  the 
others  were  safe  and  well,  he  went  down  to 
ask  his  wife  to  prepare  Aunt  Susan  for  her 
great  joy. 

It  was  a  happy  party  that  entered  Jeffreys* 
domain  about  an  hour  later.  Jeffreys  had 
decorated  his  little  hut  with  a  clump  of  tall 
Annunciation  lilies  and  red  tulips.  Tom  and 
Lucy  kissed  Aunt  Susan  until  she  begged 
them  not  to  kill  her.  They  were  all  very 
happy. 

"And  we  must  not  forget  St.  Antony,"  Mr. 
Drew  said.  "I  am  sure //^  h^s  found  us  all.'* 

This  reminded  Jimmy  of  the  raft.  His  news 
pleased  Mr.  Drew  very  much. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said  to  Jimmy,  "you 
shall  have  the  reward,  and  I  would  cheerfully 
g^ve  you  more  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me.  I  can  never  repay  you." 

Jimmy  blushed  at  these  kind  words. 

"And  so.  Mademoiselle,"  Mr.  Drew  said, 
laughing,  "are  you  still  so  aristocratic  as 
you  were?  Have  you  learned  anything  by 
adversity?" 

It  was  Elise's  turn  to  blush. 

"  I  have  learned,  Mr.  Drew,"  she  said,  "that 
goodness  and  kindness  are  better  thap  any- 
thing else,  and  that  I  have  been  a  very  heart- 
less and  foolish  girl." 

"In  fact,"  quoted  Mr.  Drew,  "that 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 
That  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood — 

I  mean  '  Thorndyke  blood.' " 

Elise  smiled. 

"And  what  hax^  you  learned?"  he  asked 
of  Dick. 

"That  every  boy  ought  to  learn  how  to  use 
his  eyes  and  hands,  and  that  the  worst  thing 
in  life  is  to  find  oneself  useless  when  one  ought 
to  be  of  use." 

"Well  said!"  answered  Mr.  Drew.  "And 
you,  Elizabeth?" 
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Erzabeth  hesitated.  "  I  can  not  tell  what  I 
have  learned,"  she  said;  "but  I  know  I  have 
unlearned  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  I  shall 
never  read  a  trashy  novel  again," 

"And  you,  Tom?" 

"To  work  hard,"  Tom  said,  promptly. 

Everybody  laughed. 

"And  you,  Bernard?"  asked  Aunt  Susan, 
with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  To  be  honest  and  sincere,  and  not  to  pre- 
tend anything." 

"The  best  lesson  of  all!"  said  Mr. Drew. 
"And  Lucy?" 

"I  have  learned  to  cook,"  replied  Lucy, 
seriously  and  proudly,  holding  up  her  hands 
with  several  burns  on  them.  "  O  Aunt  Susan, 
I  can  make  coffee ! " 

"And  I,"  put  in  Jeffreys,  "  have  learned  to 
love  the  faith  that  could  make  these  young 
people  grow  better  every  day.  If  there  is  a 
priest  on  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  I'd  like  to  see 
him." 

"There  is,"  answered  Aunt  Susan.  "I  will 
ask  him  to  see  you  this  evening." 

Mr.  Richards  beamed  on  them  all.  In  a 
few  days  he  would  be  home;  he  was  very 
happy,  too. 

Aunt  Susan  admired  the  tiger  skin.  Jimmy 
offered  it  to  her  in  exchange  for  the  steamer- 
chair  she  had  lent  him.  She  was  delighted. 

The  City  of  Brooklyn  took  on  board  all  the 
coal  and  vegetables  she  wanted ;  the  young 
people  said  a  tearful  good-bye  to  Jeffieys, 
who  promised  to  come  to  Thornydale  to  hear 
Mass  with  them  Away  they  sailed,  not  with- 
out some  regret  as  the  island  and  its  circle  of 
foam-caps  were  lost  to  view. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  told  now.  Jeffreys, 
visited  by  every  priest  that  passed  his  island, 
became  a  devout  Catholic.  Elise  and  Bernard, 
Dick,  Elizabeth,  Lucy,  and  Tom,  went  across 
the  ocean  in  a  week  or  so  after  they  landed 
in  New  York.  The  Thorndykes  are  now  in 
London,  and  the  MacCarthys  in  Dublin, 
studying  very  hard.  Mrs.  Brogan,  looking  a 
little  .older,  was  almost  too  moved  to  speak 
when  Jimmy  appeared.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew 
shed  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  the  meeting  of 
the  mother  and  son.  Mr.  Drew  gave  Jimmy 


nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mrs  Brogan  p  id 
off  all  her  husband's  debts  and  built  a  nice 
house.  Jimmy  was  sent  to  college,  where  he 
is  now,  working  as  hard  as  he  worked  en 
Jeffreys'  island.  Mr.  Drew  and  Jimmy  have 
Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
four  dead  sailors  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death. 

Perhaps  you  may  hear  of  our  young  people 
again  in  the  future,  but  this  shall  be  as  you 
like. 


The  Trials  of  Fannie  Bennett. 


BY   E.  v.  N. 


(Conclusion.) 

in. 

Success  after  success  had  come  to  the  firm 
of  Bennett  &  Fischer.  Mrs.  Bennett  was  so 
occupied  with  furnishing  her  long- wished  for 
residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  she  did  not 
notice  the  haggard  look  of  her  anxious,  over- 
worked husband.  His  anxiety  was  not  with- 
out cause.  He  bore  up  bravely,  but  the  odds 
wereagain.st  him.  Just  as  the  horizon  seemed 
brightest  to  his  wife,  a  thunderbolt  came  and 
put  an  end  to  the  glowing  picture.  The  firm  of 
Bennett  &  Fischer  declared  itself  insolvent, — 
the  debts  amounting  to  a  million,  the  assets 
being  very  far  short  of  this  sum,  immense  at 
tJiat  period  of  our  busy  age.  The  two  mer- 
chants honorably  consigned  all  they  pos- 
sessed, and  poor  Mrs.  Bennett  was  obliged  to 
descend  at  once  from  her  pedestal,  and  take 
a  lowlier  position  than  she  had  ever  known. 

Those  at  home  were  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  immense  change.  The  sad  facts  had 
been  concealed  from  Fannie,  for  her  tuition 
had  been  (as  usual)  paid  in  advance;  but  as 
she  was  now  eighteen,  and  this  was  her  last 
year  at  school,  they  thought  it  would  not  be 
suitable  to  allow  her  to  appear  at  the  public 
exhibition.  Of  this  event  Mrs.  Bennett  was 
reminded  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Fannie, 
requesting  her  to  send  a  handsome  white 
cashmere,  with  plaits  of  satin  and  trimmings  of 
"real  Mechlin  lace,"  and  other  corresponding 
articles  of  toilette,  to  wear  on  "  Prize  Day." 

Mr.  Bennett  wrote  to  the  Misses  Delahanty, 
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begging  them  to  disclose  to  his  child,  as  dis- 
creetly as  possible,  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune 
he  had  experienced,  and  prepare  her  to  return 
at  once  to  her  home — a  modest  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  Yonkers.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  delicacy  and  charity  with  which  the  ladies 
complied  with  his  request. 

On  first  hearing  the  news,  Fannie  was 
stunned;  gradually,  however,  she  recovered, 
and  her  fancy,  accustomed  to  dreams  of  com- 
fort and  grandeur,  helped  her  to  gild  the  future 
with  the  bright  rays  of  hope.  "After  all,  it  is 
not  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  live  in  a  cottage," 
she  remarked  to  Miss  Sallie  Delahanty,  who 
was  aiding  her  in  making  her  toilette  on  the 
day  of  departure  from  Hyde  Park.  "I  have 
always  thought  Irving's  picture  of  a  wife  pre- 
paring her  husband's  strawberries  and  cream, 
in  their  rustic  home,  suggested  quite  a  toler- 
able situation.  A  Swiss ^/<!^/^/  looks  lovely  em- 
bowered in  stately  gingkos,  weeping-willows, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  with  Japanese  ivy  run- 
ning lightly  over  the  peaked  roof  and  tiny 
spires.  Add  a  pair  of  handsome  peacocks, 
some  singing-birds,  and  books,  and  you  have 
a  delightful  picture." 

Fannie's  tears  had  entirely  vanished  when 
she  put  on  her  travelling  dress  and  went  to 
bid  adieu  to  Miss  Delahanty.  The  ladies  took 
her  to  the  chapel  and  commended  her  to  Our 
Lord,  then  put  a  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
round  her  neck,  and  soon  the  academy  car- 
riage conveyed  her  to  the  station.  Fannie 
Bennett  had  left  her  desk  in  the  pleasant 
study,  where  she  was  aspiring  to  the  highest 
honors  of  her  class,  and  was  now  seated  in  the 
car,  among  many  who  knew  by  experience  the 
sad  realities  of  the  world, — herself  a  poor 
girl,  with  a  life  of  toil  before  her.  But,  strange 
to  say,  she  failed  to  realize  her  new  position. 

The  conductor  led  her  to  a  seat  near  a  kind 
elderly  lady,  who  with  a  smile  moved  her 
hand-bag  and  made  place  for  the  bright- 
faced  school  girl.  Soon  the  matron  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  young  girl,  and 
Fannie  assigned  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school 
before  the  end  of  the  session  that  her  brother 
Hal  had  attained  his  majority,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  supper  in  his  honor — probably 
at  Delmonico's,  though  of  this  she  was  not 


sure.  "Papa,"  she  said,  "put  a  barrel  of  our 
own  wine,  pressed  from  our  grapes  at  Rhine- 
beck,  into  the  cellar  on  the  day  Hal  was  born, 
and  it  is  to  be  broached  on  the  occasion.  But, 
of  course,  there  will  be  a  variety  of  foreign 
wines  besides.' 

Just  then  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  little  boy,  who  urged  them  to  purchase 
some  fruit.  The  lady  admired  the  size  of  the 
apples,  and  questioned  the  boy  about  them. 
Then,  turning  to  a  gentleman  sitting  a  little  in 
front,  she  said :  "  I  would  be  very  glad,  Philip, 
if  we  could  get  some  grafts  of  these,  since  they 
ripen  so  early."  The  gentleman  looked  up,  and 
bought  a  dozen  of  apples  for  his  mother  (as 
he  styled  her),  and  the  latter  offered  some  to 
Fannie. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Bennett;  "they 
are  very  fine.  But,  dear  madam,  if  you  could 
see  the  splendid  apples  on  my  father's  estate 
at  Rhinebeck  you  would  go  into  an  ecstasy. 
They  average  the  size  of  a  large  coffee  cup.'* 

"  Indeed!  '  said  the  amiable  Mrs.  X.  "  You 
must  have  a  fine  gardener." 

"  Oh, yes — several  gardeners !  The  head  one 
is  a  son  of  the  famous  horticulturist  that  used 
to  serve  the  widow  of  the  late  General  Mont- 
gomery. Their  estate  joins  ours." 

Mr.  X,  though  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper, was  listening  attentively  to  Fannie, 
whp  seemed  rather  anxious  to  attract  his 
attention.  Presently  the  conductor  advanced 
and  said  to  her:  "I  think  your  ticket  is  for 
Yonkers,  Miss.  That  is  the  next  station." 
Mr  X  on  hearing  this  gave  a  sig^nificantlook 
at  the  gentleman  by  his  side. 

"  I  expect  to  be  met  by  a  lady  who  is  going 
to  escort  me  to  our  house  on  Fifth  Avenue," 
remarked  Fannie.  "My  name  is  Bennett — 
Fannie  Bennett,"  she  added,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  to  the  lady,  and  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  the  young  girl  had  left  the  car 
Mr  X  said  t©  his  mother:  "  If  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  there  is  serious  work  before  us. 
That  young  girl  must  be  Bennett's  daughter, 
and  her  stopping  at  Yonkers  looks  to  be  only 
another  of  the  numerous  dodges  practised  in 
this  affair." 

"  Children  and  fools  tell  the  truth,"  observed 
the  gentleman  by  his  side. 
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"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  nice  young 
girl  the  child  of  an  unprincipled  father,"  said 
Mrs.  X. 

IV. 

The  cottage  to  which  Fannie  wended  her 
way  in  silence  with  her  grief-stricken  mother 
had  very  few  of  the  features  which  her  vivid 
imagination  had  pictured  to  her  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  from  Hyde  Park.  It  was  a  small, 
two-story  brick  building,  the  sole  remnant 
of  Mrs.  Bennett's  handsome  dowry.  It  had 
been  rented  to  plain  people,  and  had  received 
little  care  from  its  owner,  who  was  now  glad 
to  resort  to  it  as  an  asylum.  A  few  lilac- 
bushes  formed  the  sole  ornaments  of  a  limited 
courtyard,  through  which  Fannie  was  con- 
ducted to  the  bedside  of  her  sick  father. 

"Cheer  up.  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett, 
as  she  showed  the  weeping  Fannie  about  their 
little  domain.  "Your  father  has  acted  honor 
ably,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  this  new  state  of  affairs.  It  will  do  you  no 
harm  to  learn  housekeeping,  and  you  can  turn 
to  account  your  knowledge  of  plain-sewing." 

Fannie  was  silent,  but  she  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  spoiling  her  hands,  which  had 
been  her  pride  when  touching  her  dear  harp. 

One  evening,  three  or  four  days  af  erward, 
when  the  little  family  had  assembled,  and  were 
trying  to  resign  themselves  to  their  sad  fate, 
the  door-bell  rang,  and  an  officer  asked  io 
see  Mr.  Bennett.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman 
appeared,  he  presented  a  warrant  for  arrest 
as  an  insolvent  debtor  under  false  pretences. 
There  was  no  alternative — Mr.  Bennett  was 
taken  to  jail,  as  was  also  Mr.  Fischer,  his  part- 
ner, there  to  await  the  action  of  the  court. 

The  cause  of  their  arrest  must  be  traced 
to  the  untruthful  boasting  of  Fannie  when 
returning  from  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  X  and  his 
travelling  companion  were  among  the  heaviest 
creditors  of  the  firm  of  Bennett  &  Fischer, 
and  had  come  on  from  Dakota  to  prove  or 
to  remove  their  suspicions  that  the  merchants 
had  failed  while  retaining  property  or  con- 
signing it  to  other  hands. 

What  followed  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on, 
and  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  with  detaiils 
of  the  miseries  that  came  upon  the  family  of 
Mr.  Bsnnett.  Long  before  the  verdict  in  favor 


of  the  insolvent  merchants  was  given  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  tlie  jury,  Mr.  Bennett  suc- 
cumbed With  his  dying  breath  he  forgave  his 
repentant  daughter,  and  begged  her  to  use  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  correcting  her  dangerous 
and  sinful  propensity. 

Years  have  passed.  Mrs.  Bennett's  health 
having  been  impaired  by  trouble  and  unaccus- 
tomed toil,  some  of  her  friends  persuaded  her 
to  try  a  change  of  climate,  so  she  accompanied 
them  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  she  secured  a  small 
but  comfortable  home.  Fannie  always  wears  a 
look  of  sadness,  the  result  of  the  keen  sorrow 
she  entertains  for  the  sin  of  her  youth.  Her 
time  is  passed  in  giving  lessons  on  the  harp  to 
some  pupils  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  car- 
ing for  her  invalid  mother.  She  has  a  tender 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  daily 
adorns  her  shrine  with  the  brilliant  flowers 
of  that  almost  tropical  clime.  With  the  help 
of  her  who  is  the  Help  of  all  Christians  she 
has -finally  learned  to  be  meek  and  humble, 
and  consequently  happy. 


A  Mammoth  Bell. 


The  great  bell  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
in  Vienna,  which  with  mounting  and  clapper 
weighs  about  twenty  tons, is  composed  of  the 
metal  of  Turkish  cannon  which  were  captured 
when  the  siege  of  the  city  was  raised  in  1683. 
One  side  bears  an  inscription  in  Latin  to  the 
effect  that  Joseph,  the  Roman  Emperor  (a  title 
commonly  assumed  by  the  German  emperors 
in  those  days),  caused  the  bell  to  be  made  in 
token  of  his  good- will  to  the  people,  and  in 
order  that  its  sound  might  inspire  them  to 
join  him  in  joyful  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
their  many  and  glorious  victories.  Ort  the 
other  side  of  the  bell  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin:  "To  the  honor  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Mother  of  Christ,  Joseph,  His  earthly 
foster  father,  and  St.  Leopold,  patrons  of  Aus- 
tria, this  instrument,  the  ruler  of  storms  and 
thunderbolts,  has  been  dedicated  in  all  solem- 
nity by  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Rumel,  Prince 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  Bishop  of  ' 
Vienna." 
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Our  Lady's  Month. 


BY     WILLIAM     D.    KELLY. 


rpHE  fairest  of  the  twelve  months  all,- 
^     When,  reawakened  by  the  rain 

Of  teardrops  on  their  counterpane 
Which  April  let  so  softly  fall. 
And  hearkening  to  the  rhythmical 

Reveille  of  the  birds'  refrain, 

In  every  garden  plot  and  plain, 
The  flowers  shake  off  their  drowsy  thrall, 
And  open  wide  their  starry  eyes. — 

Is  thine.  Madonna,  thine  by  right, 
Whose  beauty  is  immaculate ! 
And  so  with  Paradise  when  vies 

This  world  the  May  fills  with  delight. 
Its  days  to  thee  we  dedicate. 


Ad  Jesum  per  Mariam. 


|NE  of  the  most  expressive  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  ever- 
bles.<e(J  Mother  of  God  is  to  be  found 
in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew:  "And 
entering  into  the  house,  they  found  the  Child 
with  Mary,  His  Mother."  To  the  believing 
Christian  these  words  are  not  the  mere  recital 
of  a  fact :  they  are  the  enunciation  of  a  princi- 
ple and  a  law.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
after  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  fact  thus  recorded. 

From  a  very  remote  period  in  the  world's 
history,  especially  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 


chosen  by  God  to  be  the  father  of  His  own 
people,  the  true  worship  and  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  exi.sted  upon  earth  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  family,  or  tribe  of  people, 
which  soon  became  a  nation.  But  each  page 
of  their  sacred  writings  announced,  as  one  of 
.  the  most  important  events  that  the  future 
should  bring,  the  return  of  the  world  to  the 
way  and  the  knowledge  of  truth.  This  was 
the  great  fact,  and  it  might  be  said  the  prin- 
cipal oracle,  that  in  one  form  or  another  the 
prophetic  pen  so  frequently  recorded.  And  at 
length,  when  "the  fulness  of  time  was  come," 
this  grand  promise  met  with  its  realization. 
The  Word,  the  Son  of  God.  the  Eternal  Light 
"begotten  before  the  day-star,"  commenced 
to  appear  to  the  Gentiles,  by  showing  Himself 
to  the  Magi,  who  were  the  first  fruits  of  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth.  They  saw 
His  Star  in  the  East,  and  they  immediately 
set  out  to  find  and  adore  Him  whose  coming 
was  thus  heralded.  And  whom  did  they  find? 
"Entering  into  the  house,  they  found  the 
Child  with  Mary,  His  Mother." 

Bossuet,  commenting  upon  these  words, 
says  very  beautifully :  "The  Child  with  His 
Mother!  For  one  who  can  realize  the  myste- 
rious bearing  of  all  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Go.spel  there  is  a  singular  mystery  in  this." 
The  world  is  admitted  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge its  Saviour,  and  the  Infant  God  with 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  is  presented  to  it. 
The  throne  from  which  the  King  of  Heaven 
receives  the  first  tribute  of  homage  from  earth 
is  fixed  in  the  arms  of  His  Mother.  How  full 
of  grandeur  as    well  as   tenderness  is  this 
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scene,  but  especially  how  fruitful  in  important 
practical  lessons  to  the  Christian  heart! 

"And  entering  into  the  house,  they  found 
the  Child  with  Mary,  His  Mother."  Can  not 
the  Christian  soul  see  in  "the  house"  a  figure 
of  the  Church  of  God  upon  earth?  When  one 
enters  into  the  Church,  he  finds  not  Jesus 
alone,  but  Jesus  with  His  Mother.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 
To  separate  the  Son  from  the  Mother  would 
be  to  divide  what  God  has  united.  Jesus  is 
found  only  with  Mary  and  through  Mary ;  the 
surest  means  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  son  is 
through  his  mother.  And  herein  we  find  ex- 
pressed the  grand,  inviolable  Catholic  principle 
upon  which  is  securely  based  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

Now,  it  is  true  to  say  that,  however  much 
the  Christian  may  profess  to  love,  honor  and 
serve  the  Blessed  Virgin,  nevertheless  in  the 
conduct  of  life  souls  do  not  have  that  recourse 
to  her  they  should  have;  and  that  is  because 
they  do  not  realize  su^ciently  how  effectually 
Mary  can  help  us  in  the  exercise  of  every 
virtue,  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  duty. 
If  our  faith  is  weak  and  languishing,  recourse 
to  Mary  will  dissipate  all  the  clouds  that 
may  obscure  the  vivid  light  of  faith ;  if  we 
are  tempted  to  discouragement  or  despair, 
recourse  to  Mary  will  strengthen  hope  and 
confidence;  if  we  are  cold  and  insensible  in 
the  service  of  God,  recourse  to  Mary  will 
enkindle  within  us  the  fire  of  divine  love,  and 
cause  our  souls  to  glow  with  the  flames  of 
ardent  charity.  In  other  words,  it  is  through 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  that  we  find  and 
possess  Jesus ;  but  the  most  effectual  means 
of  obtaining  and  preserving  these  great  vir 
tues,  and  through  them  all  the  other  virtues 
that  should  characterize  the  Christian,  is  by 
frequent  and  habitual  recourse  to  the  ever- 
blessed  Virgin. 

I. 

Through  Mary  faith  becomes  more  firm 
and  lively.  After  all,  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  is  reduci 
ble  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.  One  knows 
all  who  knows  Jesus;  and  who  knows  Him 
better  than  Mary,  His  Mother?  And  who, 
therefore,  is  better  able  than  she  is  to  lead 


souls  to  the  knowledge  of  Hirti?  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Church  very  appropriately  applies 
to  her  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  Ego  Mater 
agnitionis^  calling  her  the  Mother  of  knowl- 
edge. 

No  one  here  upon  earth  knows  us  better 
than  our  mother.  When  we  have  become 
strangers  to  all  others, — when  distance,  time, 
suffering,  have  made  us  unrecognizable  in 
other  eyes, — there  is  one  who  is  not  deceived : 
our  mother.  A  mother  knows  not  only  the 
outward  appearance  of  her  son — her  knov/1- 
edge  is  deeper:  she  knows  his  inmost  heart,, 
all  his  thoughts  and  desires.  It  is  thus  that 
Mary  knows  Jesus.  She  has  studied  Him  both 
through  a  feeling  of  maternal  tenderness  and 
of  respectful  homage — as  her  Son  and  as  her 
God.  She  kept  all  His  words,  pondering  them 
in  her  heart;  she  was  filled  with  the  spirit 
that  animated  all  His  works.  None  knew  like 
Mary  the  interior  life  of  Jesus — that  which 
the  Scripture  calls  the  life  of  the  heart,  the 
true  life. 

Experience  has  confirmed,  and  daily  con- 
firms, this  truth:  the  knowledge  of  Mary  is 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Jesus. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  St.  Cyril,  before 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  affirmed  that  it  was 
through  Mary  pagan  nations  were  brought 
over  to  the  faith.  St.  Francis  Xavier  said  that 
he  found  people  rejecting  the  Gospel  unless  he 
showed  the  Mother  of  Jesus  standing  by  His 
Cross.  A  missionary  once  wrote  that  when 
the  pagans  were  told  of  a  God,  the  omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things,  they  were  astonished, 
and  adored  with  fear  and  trembling.  But  when 
he  spoke  to  them  of  Jesus,  and  told  how  the 
Son  of  God  became  man  and  was  born  of  a 
mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  mother 
of  God  and  the  mother  of  mankind,  all  the  love 
of  their  hearts  was  awakened,  and  their  devo- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  And  this  illustrates,  in  a 
degree,  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  Christians 
of  to-day.  If  they  make  but  little  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  if  the  light  of  His 
grace  and  love  illumine  not  tlfeir  souls,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  knock  at  the  door  which 
will  open  to  allow  the  light  to  pass.  They 
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find  not  Jesus  because  they  seek  the  Child 
without  His  Mother. 

When  that  distinguished  theologian,  Suarez, 
as  happens  to  the  greatest  minds,  met  with 
some  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his  studies, 
he  was  accustomed  to  invoke  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  the  titles,  Mater  Verbi,  Sedes 
Sapienti(B:  "Mother  of  the  Word" — that  is, 
Mother  of  Eternal  Light;  "Seat  of  Divine 
Wisdom."  And  how  touching  is  the  story  of 
the  young  Jew,  Ratisbon,  so  suddenly  and 
miraculously  converted  to  the  faith !  He  was 
rapt  in  ecstasy  before  the  image  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  and  when  he  came  to  himself 
he  expressed  the  manner  of  his  conversion  in 
these  words :  "  She  said  nothing  to  me, — she 
made  only  a  sign,  and  that  sign  taught  me 
all."  That  a  heart  should  be  suddenly  sub 
dued  and  changed  is  indeed  a  miracle  of  grace; 
but  the  greatest  of  wonders  is  that  a  mind 
plunged  in  the  darkness  of  error  should  sud- 
denly find  all  its  prejudices  removed,  and,  in 
^  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  illumined  with  the 
clearest  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  The  Chris- 
tian soul,  then,  who  realizes  that  his  highest 
ambition  should  be  to  know  Jesus,  will  not 
fail  to  have  recourse  to  Mary,  that  she  may 
deign  to  bestow  upon  him  one  of  those  signs 
with  which  the  happy  Ratisbon  was  favored, 
— it  will  supply  for  the  deepest  study  and  the 
most  eloquent  discourse, — it  will  teach  him 
all,  because  it  will  reveal  Jesus. 

n. 

Not  through  faith  alone,  but  through  hope 
also  we  find  Jesus.  Hope  is  a  virtue  that  would 
be  the  solace  and  charm  of  life  in  the  purely 
natural  order,  even  were  it  not  an  essential 
condition  of  eternal  happiness.  Christian  hope 
is  the  expectation  of  heaven,  and  a  firm  con- 
fidence that,  with  assistance  from  on  high,  we 
shall  arrive  at  that  abode  of  bliss.  Now,  Mary 
is  again  the  most  powerful  support  of  this 
virtue ;  she  it  is  who  renders  its  exercise  sweet 
and  easy.  Therefore  the  Church  justly  styles 
her  the  Mother  of  holy  hope, — Ego  Mater 

j"        sa?tctcB  spei.  * 

r  It  would  seem  that  nothing  should  be  easier, 

nothing  «weeter,  than  to  hope.  Yet  we  are 
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always  inclined  to  be  discouraged  and  even  to 
despair.  How  sad  is  the  state  of  the  soul  that 
has  long  been  buried  in  sin  and  begins  to  re- 
alize the  enormity  and  malice  of  its  faults! — 
or,  still  more,  the  state  of  the  soul  that  has 
long  been  faithful  and  virtuous,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion  has  fallen  into  some  grievous 
sin !  When,  after  the  time  of  folly  and  mad-  . 
ness  has  passed,  the  soul  reflects  upon  itself 
and  perceives  the  greatness  of  its  fall,  the 
crime  of  its  ingratitude  and  infidelity,  whither 
shall  it  go?  to  what  side  shall  it  turn?  The 
justice  of  God  frightens  us  with  its  terrible 
severity.  But  how  often  in  life  has  not  the 
tender  sympathy  of  a  mother  rescued  a  fallen 
son!  And,  in  the  spiritual  order,  how  many 
despairing  souls  would  there  not  be  without 
Mary!  Oftentimes  the  simple  cry,"Remember, 
O  most  tender-hearted  Virgin ! "  has  brought 
back  a  soul  on  the  brink  of  despair.  The 
last  form  of  the  act  of  hope  is  Memorare,  O 
piissima  Virgo!  This  is  true  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life ;  it  is  true  especially  in  that  ter- 
rible anxiety  that  we  feel  at  times  in  regard 
to  the  great  affair  of  our  eternal  salvation. 

Who  can  say:  "I  am  among  the  number 
of  the  elect"?  This, as  St.  Bernard  says, is  the 
subject  that  causes  us  the  greatest  and  most 
painful  anxiety.  But  the  voice  of  tradition,  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  answer  the  question  and  say :  "  The 
one  who  loves  Mary  can  say  with  confidence, 
'  I  am  one  of  the  elect.' "  Devotion  to  Mary  is 
the  most  certain  mark  of  predestination..  And 
theology,  through  its  chief  oracles,  such  as  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure,  gives  the  most 
profound  reasons  for  this  truth. 

Speaking  of  the  book  of  the  elect,  the 
Apocalypse  employs  two  names,  or  rather 
completes  the  first  title  by  a  second— Z?^^r 
vitcB,  liber  vitcB  Agni:*  "The  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb."  What  is  implied  in  this?  The 
book  of  life  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Father. 
From  all  eternity  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
begot  the  Word.  The  same  Word  made  man 
was  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  time  by 
Mary.  But  the  Father,  in  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Word,  had  begotten  with  Him 


*  Apoc,  xiii,  8 ;  xvii,  8. 
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and  by  Him  all  the  children  of  adoption  who 
would  be  united  to  Him  through  eternity. 
Mary,  in  the  temporal  generation  of  Jesus, 
conceived  by  the  same  means  all  predestined 
souls — all  who  are  called  to  form  the  mystical 
complement  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
may,  then,  be  permitted  to  say,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  truth  to  our  understanding,  that  the 
book  of  the  elect  exists  in  two  parts :  the  orig- 
inal text  in  the  divine  knowledge;  the  exact 
and  authentic  copy  in  the  Heart  of  Mary,  with 
whom  is  the  Book  of  the  Lamb,  * 

Now,  if  we  v/ould  know  whether  our  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  we  should 
see  whether  they  are  wiitten  in  the  Heart  of 
Mary ;  for  all  who  belong  to  Mary  belong  to 
Jesus,  And  we  may  know  this  from  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts.  If  we  love  our  Heavenly 
Mother  with  a  strong,  tender,  unchangeable 
love,  she  will  love  us  in  turn.  If  her  name  is 
engraved  deep  in  our  hearts,  ours  will  be 
inscribed  in  her  own.  And  the  name  written 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Mother  of  the  Lamb  is 
imprinted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Father. 
Hence  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church  teach  that  devotion  to  Mary  is 
the  most  certain  mark  of  predestination,  and 
they  apply  to  the  ever-blessed  Mother  of  God 
those  words  of  Holy  Writ:  Et  in  electis  meis 
mitte  radices,^ — "  Take  root  in  my  elect."  It  is, 
then,  true  that  through  Mary  we  have  hope, 
we  have  confidence  that  we  shall  attain  to  the 
possession  of  Her  Divine  Son.  Well,  indeed, 
may  it  be  said  of  all  the  blessed  in  heaven : 
"They  found  the  Child  with  Mary,  His 
Mother."  She  is,  then,  the  "  Mother  of  holy 
hope,"  and  by  loving  and  serving  her  faith- 
fully we  shall  make  our  calling  sure. 

III. 

Finally,  through  Mary  our  love  is  increased 
and  made  more  tender.  She  is  the  Mother  of 
charity;  she  is,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, the  "  Mother  of  fair  love," — Ego  Mater 
pulchrcB  dilectionis.  % 

There  are  many  Christians  who  think  that 
an  act  of  perfect  love  of  God  for  His  own 
sake  is  something  very  difficult,  and  is  the 


*  "  La  Vierge  Marie,  d'apres  Mgr.  Pie." 

f  Ecclus.,  xxiv,  13.  \  Ecclus,,  xxiv,  24. 


privilege  only  of  a  few  perfect  souls ;  they 
think  that  perfect  charity  is  an  heroic  virtue 
which  the  ordinary  run  of  men  are  not  called 
to  practise.  This  is  a  great  error  and  an  un- 
pardonable forgetfulness  of  the  first  principles 
of  Christian  law  and  faith.  Charity,  as  the  love 
of  God  on  account  of  His  supreme  perfections, 
and  independently  of  any  thought  of  ourselves, 
is  a  virtue  necessary  to  every  Christian ;  and 
consequently  he  is  strictly  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  elicit  an  act  of  charity — an  act  of 
the  love  of  God  for  Himself  and  above  all 
things.  What  is  a  matter  of  counsel  and  of 
higher  perfection  is  the  degree,  the  intensity, 
and  especially  the  habit,  of  pure  love.  Now, 
to  fulfil  the  precept  of  charity,  and  particularly 
to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  charity,  Mary  is 
our  most  powerful  aid. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and 
with  thy  whole  strength."  *  This  precept  of 
the  love  of  God  above  all  things,  and  for  His 
own  sake,  and  on  account  of  His  infinite  per- 
fections, is  as  old  as  man.  But  man  knew  not 
how  to  fulfil  it;  he  turned  his  heart  away  from 
God;  he  fell,  and  carnal  humanity  became  as 
it  were  incapable  of  loving  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  Lord  said  in  the  sadness  of  His  Heart: 
"  My  spirit  shall  not  remain  in  man  because 
he  is  flesh."  f  But  His  love  found  a  means  to 
remove  all  barriers  of  separation,  and  to  draw 
man  nearer  to  Himself  "And  the  Word  was 
made  Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us."  %  The 
Divinity,  in  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse, 
became  "as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  like  to 
crystal,"  §  through  which  our  eyes  looked 
without  discovering  anything.  The  Sacred 
Humanity,  like  the  quicksilver  of  the  mirror 
— to  use  the  expression  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales, — came  and  placed  Itself  behind,  and 
the  beauties  of  divine  glory  were  reflected 
upon  us.  "And  we  saw  His  glory,"  —  His 
glory  still  veiled  indeed,  but  "the  glory  as  it 
were  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,"  ||  We  saw  and  we  loved. 
But  it  is  Mary  who  has  given  us  the  Word 
made  Flesh.  As  a  holy  doctor  says,  when  she 


*Deut.,vi,  5.        tGen.,vi,  3.        J  St.  John,  i,  14. 
\  Apoc,  iv,  6.        II  St.  John,  i,  14. 
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brought  forth  Jesus,  she  brought  forth  divine 
love  upon  earth.  With  truth,  then,  is  she  the 
Mother  of  charity  and  of  fair  love,  in  respect 
to  its  general  principle. 

And  the  same  happy  title  belongs  to  her 
also  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  love  in  the 
heart  of  each  individual.  Where  does  the 
soul  find  the  precept  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God"  more  easy  of  fulfilment  than 
at  the  feet  of  Mary  ?  When  we  seek  for  God 
in  the  heavens  above  us  we  see  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  omnipotence  and  wisdom,  and 
our  hearts  are  struck  with  fear  and  filled  with 
awe  before  His  greatness  and  glory.  But  we 
enter  into  His  temple  upon  earth,  and  we  see 
the  tender  Mother  whom  He  has  given  us, 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms.  Then 
that  God  who  is  terrible  in  the  heavens  is 
brought  near  to  us,  and  is  found  amiable  be- 
yond measure.  Then  the  act  of  love  is  made 
possible  and  easy;  it  springs  forth  sponta- 
neously from  the  faithful  soul.  We  feel  how 
beautiful  and  sweet  is  the  religion  in  which 
God  presents  Himself  to  us  in  the  arms  of 
His  Mother,  who  is  also  our  Mother.  Confi- 
dence is  strengthened  in  the  Christian  heart, 
and  man  is  encouraged  to  draw  near  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Divinity,  for  it  is  the  throne  of 
mercy. 

Hearts  without  number  have  begun  to  love 
God,  have  elicited  for  the  first  time  an  act  of 
charity,  before  the  image  of  Mary,  and  under 
her  gentle  direction  they  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  way\)f  perfect  love.  He  finds 
Jesus  who  loves  Him.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  many  a  soul  has  found  Him  only  with 
Mary  and  through  her  aid.  "They  found  the 
Child  with  Mary,  His  Mother." 


First  make  those  happy  whom  you  love 
and  wish  to  make  holy,  and  whom  you  fear 
you  may  not  meet  in  heaven.  God  reserves 
to  Himself  the  right  to  convert  by  suffering. 
— ''Golden  Sands." 

We  need  never  be  useless:  a  pious  word, 
an  act  of  kindness,  an  affectionate  smile,  are 
so  many  seeds  which  always  bear  fruit. 

Nothing  but  the  infinite  pity  will  suffice 
for  the  infinite  pathos  of  life. 


Letters  from  Over  the  Sea. 


BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

Rome,  Italy. 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— Scudding  out  of 
Alpine  snows  into  the  very  heart  of  springs 
you  can  imagine  my  joy  when  I  looked  from 
the  carriage  window  and  saw  what  I  at  first 
thought  was  a  great  cleft  in  the  earth  with 
the  sky  shining  through  it.  This  was  the  Lake 
of  Thrasymene,  near  which  was  fought  the 
disastrous  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  such  an  age  ago.  Lago  Trasi- 
meno,  the  soft-tongued  Italians  call  it;  and 
afloat  upon  it  lay  the  Isola  Maggiore,  with  its 
brown  old  convent  walls  contrasting  finely 
with  the  heavenly  blue  of  the  vast,  still  waters. 

This  is  indeed  Italy,  thought  I ;  and  the  very 
next  moment  the  train  slowed  up,  the  door 
of  our  compartment  was  hastily  opened,  and 
a  young  barefooted  Franciscan  was  thrust  in 
upon  us  and  locked  there,  and  the  train  moved 
off  toward  Rome.  Poor  fellow!  He  was  so 
young  and  so  shy  and  so  afraid  of  having 
intruded.  He  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  big, 
scared  nestling  snatched  out  of  the  bush  and 
unceremoniously  caged.  We  were  only  four, 
all  told — a  lady  and  her  son,  this  Brother  of 
St.  Francis,  and  myself  He  drew  his  cowl 
up  over  a  head  that  was  clean  shaven,  and 
shadowed  an  amiable  face  that  was  pink  and 
olive  with  health;  then  he  turned  av^ay  into 
his  corner  of  the  compartment,  just  opposite 
me — our  knees  almost  touching, — and  bent 
his  gaze  upon  the  lovely  Lake  and  the  con- 
vent island  that  gemmed  it,  and  I  wondered 
if  he  were  the  least  bit  homesick. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  exchanged 
a  glance  of  sympathy,  and  gradually  he 
smoothed  his  ruffled  plumage  and  began  to 
cheep  a  little.  He  cast  modest  glances  at  our 
companions  in  the  neighboring  comers;  told 
me,  under  his  breath,  that  he  was  on  hij^wa^ 
to  Ara  Coeli,  and  had  been  long 
convent  on  the  Lake.  His  feet  wei 
cold,  for  it  was  a  fresh  morning  \\ 
March ;  so  I  gathered  some  fold* 
elling  rug  about  them — to  his  gre^ 
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and  satisfaction,  as  pictured  in  his  expressive 
fece;  and  from  that  moment  we  grew  more 
friendly  all  the  way  to  Rome. 

When  I  discovered  my  noonday  sandwich 
he  drew  forth  his  convent  loaf — such  a  big 
one, and  so  coarse  and  brown!  I  offered  him 
a  sip  of  the  light  chianti,  a  slender  flask  of 
which  hung  in  its  wicker  basket  within  reach ; 
but  this  he  refused  with  a  kind  of  holy  horror, 
and  at  once  produced  from  some  mysterious 
fold  of  his  robes  a  bottle  of  convent  wine,  and 
gave  me  a  brimming  beaker  of  it.  Ah,  little 
Brother!  it  were  almost  worth  one's  while  to 
forswear  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
for  such  a  draught  as  that! 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  station  at  Rome 
I  lost  my  young  Franciscan.  Later,  at  Ara 
Cceli,  visiting  the  well-beloved  Bambino  of 
that  holy  house,  I  looked  in  vain  among  the 
brotherhood  for  the  face  with  which  I  had 
grown  familiar.  Alas!  his  name  was  unknown 
to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  him  but  a 
pleasant  memory,  which  is  perhaps  the  only 
suitable  souvenir  of  one  who  seemed  to  be 
quite  unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of  life  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  cloister. 

At  Ara  Coeli  I  saw  a  friar  absorbed  in 
prayer.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  espec- 
ially there;  and  no  doubt  I  should  have  passed 
him  by  unheeded  had  not  my  cicerone  called 
my  attention  to  the  kneeling  figure.  With  a 
light  touch  upon  my  arm,  he  whispered : 
**Ecco,  il  Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro !"  I 
was  instantly  interested.  Who  that  has  been 
in  Italy  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
has  heard  of  this  preaching  friar,  would  not  be? 

I  confess  I  found  little  that  was  striking 
in  his  personal  appearance.  His  is  a  mild  yet 
earnest  face,  brightened  with  a  smile  that  is 
half  sad.  There  are  hundreds  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  cowled  and  tonsured,  who  would 
attract  the  casual  eye  as  quickly.  Perhaps, 
had  Padre  Agostino  not  been  bowed  before  a 
shrine,  lost  to  the  world  for  the  time  being, 
his  swift  and  penetrating  glance  would  have 
assured  me  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  no 
ordinary  mortal;  but  in  the  brown  habit  of 
his  Order,  with  hands  clasped  and  face  up- 
turned in  solemn  devotion,  he  looked  the 
conventional  friar  of  the  period  and  of  all  time, 


— such  an  one  as  has  been  transferred  to  can- 
vas again  and  again  by  the  artists  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years. 

The  life  of  the  now  famous  preacher  is 
involved  in  mystery.  A  dozen  catchpenny 
biographies  are  sold  upon  the  streets;  the 
columns  of  the  Italian  press  teem  with  anec- 
dotes, many  of  them  of  the  most  extravagant 
description;  and  wherever  the  friar  appears- 
his  life,  his  labors,  and  the  extraordinary 
power  he  has  over  his  listeners,  are  the  chief 
topics  of  conversation  among  all  classes. 

At  one  time  he  was  a  soldier  under  Gari- 
baldi. It  is  said  also  that  he  won  the  epaulets 
of  captain  at  the  battle  of  Volturno,  and  was 
then  dangerously  wounded.  That  he  has  been 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  knows  it  as  few  know 
it,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  listens  to  him  for 
half  an  hour.  This  is  no  mere  theorist,  you 
say  to  yourself;  here  is  one  who  speaks  from 
experience.  He  knows  your  trials  and  temp- 
tations, for  he  has  experienced  them  all.  "  I 
too  have  sinned ! "  he  cries  in  an  agony  of 
contrition,  and  then  relates  a  story  of  his 
youth  with  eloquent  simplicity, — a  story  such 
as  the  majority  of  youths  might  tell.  But  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  memory  he  preaches 
a  parable  that  blanches  the  cheek  of  his 
listener.  He  has  been  known  to  paint  the 
torments  of  hell  with  such  vividness  that  his 
vast  congregation  has  cried  aloud  as  with  one 
voice:  "Enough!  enough!"  The  thousands 
who  stand  for  hours  awaiting  his  appearance 
in  the  pulpit,  and  who  listen  breathless  to  his 
singularly  rapid  but  distinct  utterances,  are 
often  in  tears,  and  not  infrequently  are  so 
carried  away  with  enthusiasm  that  the  cathe- 
drals— where  he  usually  preaches — ring  with 
irrepressible  applause.  He  has  even  been 
borne  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  en- 
raptured auditors,  at  the  close  of  his  sermons, 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  door  of  his  domicile. 

For  five  years  his  fame  has  been  spreading. 
Though  he  is  invited  to  the  largest  churches 
of  the  cities  which  he  visits — churches  so 
large  that  it  is  customary  to  stretch  a  vast 
tent-like  canvas  over  the  pulpit  in  order  to 
gather  and  direct  the  voice, — so  great  have 
been  the  multitudes  that  have  thronged  to 
hear  him  it  has  been  necessary  in  every  case 
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to  call  upon  the  police  to  preserve  order,  and 
frequently  the  doors  have  been  forcibly  closed 
against  the  mob. 

Such  was  the  case  at  San  Carlo  al  Corso, 
whither  Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro  had 
been  called  by  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  to 
preach  the  Lenten  sermons  of  1889.  I  was 
fortunate  in  gaining  admission  to  the  church 
by  a  rear  door  opening  upon  an  obscure 
passage.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
appearance  in  Rome.  The  streets  were  pla- 
carded with  poor  wood-cut  portraits  of  the 
friar.  Lithographs,  photogravures,  biograph- 
ical sketches,  and  even  caricatures,  were 
hawked  before  the  church  and  up  and  down 
the  Corso  by  scores  of  shrill-voiced  news- 
boys. All  this  was  upon  the  very  heels  of 
the  Carnival, — a  Carnival  that  was  a  pitiable 
failure  from  beginning  to  end. 

Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  sermon.  At  eight  o'clock 
throngs  of  the  curious  began  to  gather.  Surely 
never  was  there  a  more  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage. Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
monsignori ;  priests  and  seminarists ;  friars  of 
every  order ;  princes,  paupers,  tourists,  artists, 
litterateurs,  musicians;  Christians,  infidels — 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Liberals ;  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind, — and  others  beside 
these.  There  they  stood  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  even 
later,  day  after  day,  listening  to  the  swift- 
flowing  and  rippling  speech  of  this  mysterious 
friar  of  Montefeltro. 

A  friend,  an  old  resident  of  Rome,  wrote 
me  as  follows  the  morning  after  Padre  Agos- 
E  tino's  first  sermon:  "I  went  to  hear  the 
Franciscan  friar.  He  is  very  fervent,  very 
ardent,  and  his  principal  attraction  is  his 
simple  diction  and  his  clear  enunciation; 
also,  of  course,  his  tremendous  earnestness 
and  sincerity.  But  his  voice  is  that  strident, 
harsh  Bolognese  voice,  like  Carducci's;  and 
on  the  whole  I  was  not  carried  away  by  the 
eloquence  I  looked  for." 

This  is  the  impression  of  one  who  is  not 
easily  moved.  I  know  that  the  majority  stood 
breathless  so  long  as  the  friar  spoke,  and  that 
I  could  have  listened  unweariedly  for  hours, 
though  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  strength 


of  his  discourse  were  lost  to  me.  Even  those 
who  were  near  me— catching  sentences  at 
intervals,  as  the  Padre  turned  toward  us, — 
were  as  attentive  listeners  as  any ;  and  it  was 
estimated  that  eight  thousand  souls  were  in 
San  Carlo  al  Corso  at  that  time. 

The  pulpit  he  spoke  from  was  one  of  those 
high  Italian  pulpits,  a  kind  of  bracket  upon 
a  column  fifteen  feet  above  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  There  was  hardly  room  for  him 
to  turn  in  it,  yet  he  was  flying  constantly 
from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other ;  leaning  far 
out  from  the  balustrade  that  hedged  him  in; 
gesticulating  incessantly  and  with  electrical 
rapidity. — His  slender  hands  are  the  most 
graceful  and  expressive  I  have  ever  seen; 
they  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
seems  to  interpret  the  words  of  the  friar  for 
those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

He  reaches  all  classes  of  societj'.  It  was 
the  Holy  Father  himself  who  desired  Padre 
Agostino  to  come  to  Rome ;  yet  the  military, 
the  professional  patriots — the  champions  of 
the  King, — are  among  the  ardent  admirers 
of  the  preaching  friar,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  he  been  embraced  by  those  who 
are  the  open  enemies  of  the  Pope.  He  also  is 
an  Italian  patriot,  this  Franciscan ;  and  it  is 
through  him  that  the  Church  in  Italy  is  once 
more  touching  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

A  man  of  liberal  education,  of  a  magnetic 
and  ardent  nature,  of  unflagging  enthusiasm, 
—  I  have  seen  the  streets  black  with  the 
throngs  waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  left  the  church  which  they  could  not  enter ; 
then  off"  came  the  hats  of  the  people,  and  many 
a  hand  was  waved  to  him  in  a  greeting  such 
as  no  other  friar  has  received  in  that  land  for 
many  a  weary  year.  The  curiosity  he  excites 
is  followed  in  most  cases  by  an  interest  that 
becomes  enthusiastic  as  the  days  pass  by.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  bolt  the  doors  of 
the  church  long  before  the  hour  of  the  ser- 
mon, in  order  to  prevent  the  throngs  without 
from  pressing  in  and  crushing  the  multitudes 
that  have  already  secured  an  entrance.  Often 
women  are  borne  fainting  into  the  more  re- 
mote chapels  of  San  Carlo,  and  not  a  sermon 
is  preached  but  at  some  time  or  other  during 
it  the  excitement  of  the  masses  threatens  to 
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culminate  in  a  panic.  This  climax  is  skilfully 
evaded  by  the  tact  of  the  friar,  who  quiets  the 
people  with  a  few  soothing  and  reassuring 
words.  At  intervals  during  his  discourse  he 
sinks  into  his  seat  for  a  moment:  it  is  his 
breathing-spell,  and  it  is  then  that  his  listeners 
also  recover  themselves. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  style  is  the 
immense  variety  of  his  illustrations.  He  makes 
frequent  quotations  from  a  wide  range  of 
reading;  he  draws  inspiration  from  the  Bible, 
the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Ramayana;  from 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius ;  from  Boezio  and  San  Francesco ; 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto ;  Shake- 
speare and  Goethe,  Racine  and  Schiller, 
Manzoni  and  Victor  Hugo, — indeed  from  all 
sources  that  lie  between  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  and  the  poets  of  to-day.  And  this  he 
can  easily  do,  for  he  is  heart  to  heart  with 
the  people  of  his  beautiful  and  beloved  land 
— he  is  one  of  them.  And  when  the  feverish 
season  of  his  life  is  over — when  his  long 
months  of  leisure  come, — he  retires  into  a 
small  monastery  of  his  Order  situated  near 
Uliveto,  a  few  miles  from  Pisa,  and  there 
passes  his  time  in  study,  fasting,  and  prayer. 


In  May-Time. 


BY  FLORA  L.  STANFIELD. 

SINCE  time  was  young  have  the  poets  sung 
Of  the  joys  of  the  bright  May-time ; 
And  their  ringing  words,  like  the  tunes  of  birds, 

Have  carolled  in  their  rhyme. 
But  the  laughing  spring  doth  a  blessing  bring 

That  the  worldling  can  not  know, 
As  the  falling  showers  bathe  the  tender  flowers 

That  have  hidden  beneath  the  snow; 
And  the  sun  is  high  and  the  summer  nigh, 

And  it  surely  is  but  meet 
To  gather  all  of  the  garden's  bloom 

And  lay  it  at  Mary's  feet. 

'Tis  bliss  to  know  when  the  violets  blow 

That  the  days  we  love  are  near, 
'Tis  joy  to  feel  when  the  May-bells  peal 

That  Our  Lady's  Month  is  here, — 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  by  the  ocean's  brink 

That  their  brave  tones,  sounding  free, 


May  seem  a  prayer,  in  the  magic  air, 

To  the  sailor  on  the  sea  j 
That  the  whole  world  wide,  to  its  farthest  side. 

Is  girdled  with  ceaseless  praise 
For  the  gracious  One  whom  our  hearts  enthrone 

As  Queen  of  the  fair  May-days. 

The  winter  time,  with  its  frosty  rime, 

Will  whiten  the  earth  again  ] 
And  the  sun  will  hide,  like  a  timid  bride. 

Its  face  from  the  gaze  of  men ; 
But  there  is  no  chill,  or  a  kindred  ill. 

That  can  ever  linger  long. 
If  we  know  that  the  May  is  on  its  way 

By  the  robin's  warning  song. 
O  Queen  of  Heaven,  to  a  lost  world  given, 

For  your  erring  children  pray. 
As  they  bring  to  your  shrine  their  contrite  hearts 

In  your  own  glad  month  of  May. 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


XIV. 


MEANWHILE  the  inmates  of  Dienyi 
were  in  dire  consternation.  When  the 
servant  returned  from  St.  Martin's  Abbey 
with  the  news  that  Andrew  had  not  arrived 
there,  the  Baroness  at  first  thought  some 
slight  accident  might  have  occurred  to  delay 
him.  Mounted  messengers  were  dispatched 
in  different  directions,  but  when  they  returned 
one  by  one  with  no  tidings,  the  anxiety  of 
the  mother  grew  to  agony.  Elizabeth  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  Irene,  and  Count  Karadyoni  for 
the  first  time  began  to  suspect  his  daughter's 
partiality  for  the  young  soldier  when  he  saw 
the  deep  grief  she  could  not  dissemble;  how- 
ever, he  made  no  remark. 

Next  day  passed  without  any  news.  In  the 
evening  Irene  sauntered  wearily  toward  the 
pine  grove,  and  sat  down  on  the  mossy  bank 
strewn  with  thousands  of  fir  needles.  Shesaw 
Pacarius  come  up  the  avenue,  and  reconnoitre 
the  castle  windows,  as  if  in  search  of  her. 
Taking  her  large  garden  hat  by  the  strings, 
she  waved  it  to  attract  his  attention.  He  saw 
it  at  once  and  approached  quickly. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  Pacarius  ?  "  she  asked, 
kindly  though  languidly. 

"  Yes,  lady.  I  come  from  the  Forest,  and 
bring  you  tidings  of  Baron  Dienyi.  He  is  safe. 
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and  by  this  time  has  rejoined  his  regiment." 

Irene  had  sprung  to  her  feet  at  the  first 
word,  and  listened  breathlessly. 

"What  happened  to  him,  Pacarius?  Was 
he  in  any  danger?" 

"  He  was  stopped  and  imprisoned  in  one 
of  the  Forest  inns  to  prevent  his  joining  the 
army,  in  order  that  he  might  be  considered  a 
deserter." 

"  What  infamy !  Who  could  have  devised 
so  abominable  a  plot  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  certain  yet,  Countess." 

"But  you  are  sure  of  his  deliverance?" 

"I  myself  freed  him." 

Irene  extended  her  hand  impulsively  to  the 
gypsy.  He  took  it  and  raised  it  to  his  lips 
respectfully.  Then  he  told  her  all  the  details 
of  Baron  Dienyi's  capture.  She  thanked  him 
again  and  .again,  then  flew  light  as  a  fawn  to 
the  castle  to  tell  her  father  the  good  news. 
Pacarius  looked  after  her  with  longing  eyes. 
Poor  gypsy  King !  he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes 
to  the  woman  he  loved ;  but  in  his  generous 
devotedness  he  saved  for  her  sake  the  man 
whom,  his  sagacity  told  him,  she  loved. 

Irene  informed  her  father  of  Andrew's 
safety,  and  related  all  that  Pacarius  had  told 
her.  The  Count  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  news,  and  his  indignation  at  the  vile  plot 
contrived  against  the  young  nobleman.  Then 
he  inquired  if  the  Baroness  was  aware  of  her 
son's  safety.  Irene  said  she  would  bring  the 
glad  tidings  herself  to  Dienyi.  The  Count 
approved,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  gal- 
loping with  a  j  oyful  heart  down  the  avenue.. 

When  Irene  reached  Dienyi  she  saw  by  the 
blaze  of  light  from  the  chapel  windows  that 
it  was  illuminated  for  some  ceremony.  This 
chapel,  whiclv  was  in  the  left  wing  of  the  castle, 
was  Elizabeth's  special  charge.  Irene  threw 
the  reins  to  her  groom  and  dismounted.  As 
she  approached  the  chapel  door  the  tones  of 
the  organ  were  audible.  George  de  Breval 
was  accompanying  the  Magnificat  on  that  in- 
strument. The  Baroness  and  Elizabeth  knelt 
before  the  altar- rails,  with  all  the  house- 
hold behind  them ;  they  had  evidently  been 
praying  for  Andrew.  It  was  the  custom  in 
this  old  Catholic  family  for  all  its  members  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer  and 


the  Rosary,  At  the  end  a  canticle  in  honor 
of  the  Mother  of  God  was  always  sung. 

Irene  glided  softly  through  the  group, 
and  knelt  down  beside  Elizabeth,  who,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  was  absorbed 
in  prayer.  At  the  last  verse  of  the  canticle 
Irene's  rich  contralto  voice  made  known  to 
them  that  she  was  there.  Elizabeth  looked 
round  and  met  the  loving  glance  of  her  friend 
and  her  reassuring  smile. 

"  Come  with  me,  Elizabeth,"  she  whispered ; 
"and  call  your  mother.  I  have  good  news  of 
Andrew." 

At  a  sign  from  her  daughter  the  Baroness 
rose  quietly  and  left  the  chapel,  followed  by 
Irene,  Elizabeth,  George  de  Breval,  and  the 
servants.  Then  Irene  communicated  the  joy- 
ful news  of  Dienyi's  safety,  and  all  the  details 
furnished  by  Pacarius  of  his  imprisonment 
and  escape. 

"  Brave  Pacarius  ! "  exclaimed  George. 
"Where  is  he?  I  long  to  tliank  him." 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Elizabeth,  pointing  to 
the  gypsy  coming  up  the  avenue. 

He  had  started  for  Dienyi  with  the  good 
news  as  soon  as  he  left  Irene;  but  she  had 
arrived  before  him,  as  she  rode  fast  and  he 
came  on  foot.  He  was  soon  surrounded, 
thanked  most  gratefully,  and  questioned  about 
the  mysterious  affair  of  the  young  Baron's 
capture.  The  Baroness  could  not  cease  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  Andrew's  health,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  saving  her  son  from  what  she 
knew  would  be  worse  than  death  to  his  proud 
spirit.  The  gypsy,  touched  by  their  joy  and 
gratitude,  returned  happier  than  usual  to  his 
people. 

Elizabeth,  knowing  that  her  brother  loved 
Irene  Karadyoni,  Wcis  delighted  to  see  the 
unfeigned  joy  she  displayed.  Drawing  her 
arm  through  hers,  they  walked  up  and  down 
before  the  chapel  discussing  the  event;  at  last 
Elizabeth  stopped,  and,  turning  to  her  friend, 
she  put  her  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  said, 
looking  her  frankly  in  the  face:  "  Irene,  don't 
you  return  Andrew's  love?" 

The  effect  was  startling.  Irene,  who  had 
forgotten  her  betrothal  in  the  delight  of  An- 
drew's restoration,  was  suddenly  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  her  actual  position.  She  stood 
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for  a  moment  as  if  petrified ;  then,  freeing  her- 
self from  Elizabeth,  with  an  ahiiost  despairing 
gesture  she  cried:  "My  God,  have  pity  on 
me! "  Before  Elizabeth  could  recover  from  her 
astonishment,  she  added:  "Farewell,  Eliza- 
'beth ;  all  is  over.  I  must  go."  Then  hastening 
to  the  Baroness,  she  took  leave  of  her  and 
De  Bre/ai, and  departed  Oi  her  way  home 
she  reproached  herself  bitterly.  Betrothed  to 
Count  Darag,  she  had  allowed  the  image  of 
another  to  fill  her  heart  and  mind — at  least  it 
seemed  so  to  her. 

When  she  dismounted  at  Bangor  Castle, 
the  servant  who  assisted  her  told  her  respect 
fully  that  the  Count  was  waiting  supper  for 
her.  She  hastened  to  her  room  to  remove 
her  habit,  and  the  first  object  that  met  her 
eye  was  a  large  bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers 
which  stood  on  the  table.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bouquet  her  monogram  interlaced  with 
Count  Darag's,  and  formed  of  forget  me-nots, 
left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  sender.  In  her 
present  mood  such  a  reminder  was  intolerable. 
She  ordered  her  maid  to  take  away  the  flow- 
•ers,  and  do  what  she  pleased  with  them,  as 
their  odor  was  unpleasantly  strong ;  then  she 
went  down  to  supper.  Her  father  noticed  her 
extreme  pallor,  and  was  surprised  that  she 
made  no  allusion  to  the  flowers  which  Darag 
had  sent,  of  which  the  Count  happened  to 
have  been  accidentally  informed ;  however,  he 
said  nothing. 

Irene,  under  pretence  of  fatigue,  soon 
retired;  and  her  father,  on  going  to  his  room 
some  hours  later,  saw  the  despised  flowers  on 
the  hall  table.  He  asked  how  they  came  there, 
and  Irene's  maid  told  him  her  mistress  did 
not  like  them  in  her  room,  and,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  she  had  placed  them 
there.  Karadyoni  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
into  the  salon.  The  incidents  of  the  day  made 
him  reflect  deeply,  and  he  determined  to  watch 
Irene  closely;  for  his  love  for  his  only  child 
rose  superior  to  all  personal  interests. 

XV. 
The  terrible  month  of  June,  1866,  opened 
threateningly.  Austria  was  menaced  by  two 
great  powers  which  coveted  her  possessions 
— Italy  on  the  south,  Prussia  on  the  north. 
Francis  Joseph,  the  Austrian  Emperor,  was 


determined  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  territory, 
and  the  troops  of  the  contending  parties  were 
massed  on  the  frontiers,  only  awaiting  the 
signal  to  begin  the  struggle.  On  the  1 8th  of 
June  war  was  officially  declared  by  Austria 
against  the  allied  powers  of  Prussia  and  Italy. 
An  energetic  proclamation  from  the  Emperor 
was  published,  and  the  Austrian  forces  were 
divided  into  two  great  armies.  One,  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  was  sent 
to  meet  the  Italians;  the  other  had  at  its 
head  Field  Marshal  Benedek,  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat.  The  naval  command 
was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Tegethoff. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Deak  and  his 
friends,  the  situation,  already  sufficiently  per- 
ilous, was  not  aggravated  by  any  intestine 
divisions.  In  Hungary  and  all  through  the 
Empire  the  first  victories  of  the  Austrians 
were  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  24th  of 
June  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Custozzo 
gained  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  whose  rapid 
march  and  brilliant  victory  had  revealed  the 
great  military  leader.  A  little  later  Admiral 
Tegethoff  conquered  the  Italian  iron-clads  at 
Lissa  with  torpedo  boats  and  wooden  ships. 

Benedek's  army,  in  which  Dienyi  served, 
began,  after  a  series  of  partial  successes,  to  ex- 
perience reverses.  Prussia  invaded  the  States 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Hesse,  Sax- 
ony, and  Hanover  were  occupied.  Marshal 
Benedek's  army,  massed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  formed  the  only  hope 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  men  began  to 
wonder  at  Benedek's  inaction.  But  on  the 
4th  of  July  terrible  news  reached  Buda  Pesth. 
Benedek's  army  was  annihilated;  he  had 
been  defeated  at  Sadowa,  with  the  loss  of  1 8,- 
000  killed,  20,000  prisoners,  and  150  cannon. 

To  Austria's  honor  it  must  be  said  that 
never  was  victory  won  at  a  greater  price.  At 
six  in  the  morning  the  first  and  second  Prus- 
sian army  corps,  united  under  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  attacked  the  Austrian  left  wing; 
but  the  powerful  artillery  of  Marshal  Benedek, 
which  was  most  advantageously ;;ituated,  held 
them  in  check,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Prus- 
sians retreated,  victory  seeming  to  incline  to 
the  Austrians.  At  one  o'clock  Benedek  gave 
the  order  to  advance;  but,  unfortunately,  a 
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heavy  rain  set  in,  which  soon  rendered  the 
ground  marshy  and  difficult  for  the  soldiers, 
who  advanced  slowly  in  consequence,  while 
the  Prussian  needle-guns  made  terrible  havoc 
in  their  ranks.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  on  both 
sides,  every  inch  of  ground  being  disputed. 
At  three  o'clock  cannon  shots  were  heard  on 
the  left,  and  the  third  army  corps,  under  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  arrived  on  the  field. 
Benedek  saw  the  danger  of  this  large  rein- 
forcement of  fresh  men ;  he  weakened  his 
centre  in  order  to  strengthen  the  right  wing; 
but  the  enemy,  perceiving  the  manoeuvre, 
skilfully  profited  by  it  to  break  the  centre  and 
outflank  the  wings.  The  Austrian  General  in 
despair  called  out  his  last  reserves — the  Hun- 
garian cavalry  It  charged  gallantly,  faithful 
to  its  reputation,  and  for  a  moment  the  Prus- 
sians wavered.  But  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents;  the  elements  seemed  to  take  part 
against  the  Austrians:  their  horses  stuck  fast 
in  the  mire,  and  whole  squadrons  were  mowed 
down  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy. 
At  six  the  Prussian  Royal  Guards,  with  the 
Emperor  and  Bismarck  at  their  head,  made  a 
last  effort  to  decide  victory  in  their  favor;  the 
Austrians  gave  way  and  fled  in  utter  disorder 
toward  the  Elbe.  There  was  only  one  bridge 
over  which  they  could  pass ;  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillery, — all  rushed  to  it  in  a  wild  panic.  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  safety  of  the  Empire 
gravely  compromised. 

When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
Hungary,  the  Magyars  rallied  round  the  Aus- 
trian throne  with  the  generous  impulses  of 
their  nation.  Ambulances  were  secured,  and 
every  nobleman's  house  became  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded.  Bangor  Castle  was  no  exception. 
The  grand  salon  and  dining-room  were  soon 
transformed  into  hospital  wards,  and  Irene  was 
indefatigable  in  her  care  for  the  installation  of 
the  wounded,  who  quickly  arrived. 

Count  Karadyoni,  who  had  followed  the 
progress  of  events  with  intense  interest, 
seemed  to  awake  to  a  new  life,  and  to  shake 
off  the  torpor  to  which  of  late  years  he  had 
yielded.  Some  days  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory  and 
looked  down  the  long  suite  of  apartments, 
which  had  served  for  so  many  social  pur- 


poses, and  were  now  filled  with  the  wounded 
and  dying.  Servants  passed  to  and  fro ;  Irene 
flitted  from  bed  to  bed;  letters  and  papers 
were  brought  to  her.  Her  father  sa^r  her  tear 
open,  a  journal  and  look  at  (as  he  rightly 
divined)  the  army  news;  he  advanced  unper- 
ceived  and  read  the  article  over  her  shoulder. 
It  spoke  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Honveds  ,at 
Sadowa,  and  the  splendid  conduct  of  their 
officers,  several  of  whom  were  named,  amongst 
others  Baron  Dienyi,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  arm  defending  a  Hungarian  flag,  which 
he  finally  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  prodigies 
of  valor.  Irene  was  trembling  with  emotion, 
and  the  Count  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

"  I  had  dispatches  from  Vienna  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "There  are  great  hopes  for 
Hungary.  I  am  confident  the  Emperor  will 
have  himself  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at 
Buda  Pesth." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Irene. 

"Amen,"  answered  the  Count,  gravely. 

Convoys  of  wounded  continued  to  arrive. 
Irene  nursed  them  with  characteristic  skill 
and  devotedness.  She  had  obtained  the  help 
of  two  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  her  time  was  so 
completely  occupied  that  she  had  no  leisure 
for  dwelling  on  her  private  griefs. 

One  day  a  noble-looking  young  man,  who 
had  lately  been  brought  in,  called  Irene  to 
his  beside,  and  drew  from  his  torn  and  blood- 
stained tunic  a  small  packet  carefully  fastened. 
Karadyoni  generally  sat  in  the  conservatory, 
which  was  the  only  spot  unchanged  on  the 
ground-floor.  He  .saw  Irene,  through'the  glass 
door,  open  the  packet,  and  take  out  some- 
thing, which  she  kissed  repeatedly ;  then  she 
brought  it  to  her  father,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  beaming  eyes,  exclaiming,  "  Here,  father, 
is  another  trophy  for  your  collection."  Kara- 
dyoni opened  the  morsel  of  silk,  stained  in 
many  places  with  blood,  while  she  continued: 
"  It  is  the  flag  Andrew  saved  from  the  enemy." 

Tears  came  into  the  old  magnate's  ty^^. 
"And  he  sent  it  to  you,  Irene?"  he  asked. 

"  He  did,  but  I  give  it  to  you." 

The  Count  asked  no  more;  his  suspicions 
of  the  affection  existing  between  his  child  and 
the  young  Honved  were  now  fully  confirmed. 

(to  BB  CONTIhfUKD.) 
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Our  Lady's  Flowers. 


BY   L.  E.  DOBR6e. 

SOME  one  has  written  that  the  "  life  of 
Christ  may  be  said  to  fling  its  shadow 
over  the  whole  vegetable  world."  And  as  we 
glance  at  the  names  and  stories  connected 
with  many  flowers,  we  shall  see  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  has  several  of  earth's  jewels, 
whose  names  do  her  honor. 

From  ancient  times  white  flowers  were 
used,  as  they  are  now,  on  all  festivals  of  Our 
Lady ;  other  flowers  indeed  often  adorn  her 
altars,  but  white  is  her  special  symbol,  and 
belongs  very  properly  to  her  who  is 
"Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast." 

In  most  Italian  pictures — those  true  reflec- 
tions of  Christian  life  and  thought — lilies  and 
roses  are  specially  associated  with  Our  Lady. 
The  lily  here  is  the  large  white  garden  lily, 
and  art  generally  represents  three  tall  stalks 
crowned  with  as  many  blossoms.  Her  spotless 
body  is  signified  by  the  white  petals  so  pure 
and  stainless,  arid  the  golden  anthers  repre- 
sent her  soul  filled  with  heavenly  light. 

When  Our  Lady  appeared  at  Lourdes  we 
are  told :  "  Bernadette  turned  to  the  Grotto, 
and  noticed  that  a  magnificent  wild-rose  tree, 
or  briar — which  was  rooted  in  a  niche  in  the 
rock,  and  the  branches  of  which  hung  down 
to  the  ground, — was  being  gently  shaken. 
All  of  a  sudden,  around  the  niche,  an  oval 
ring  of  brilliant  golden  light  appeared,  and 
within  the  niche  she  saw  standing  a  Lady  of 
unspeakable  beauty,  whose  feet,  which  were 
covered  with  two  large  roses,  rested  lightly 
on  the  wild-rose  tree."  But  roses  red  and 
white  were  connected  with  Our  Lady  long, 
ong  before  the  apparition  at  Lourdes. 

The  "  flowering  rod,"  so  the  legend  goes, 
guided  Our  Lady  in  the  choice  of  St  Joseph, 
as  his  rod  budded  into  flower.  In  Tuscany, 
however,  the  oleander  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  flower  thus  privileged;  whilst  in 
other  countries  the  white  campanula  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Little  Staff"  of  St.  Joseph.  In 
Germany  the  double  white  daffodil  is  called 
St  Joseph's  Staff! 


Our  Lady's  Bed  or  Bead-Straw  {galium 
veruni)  grows  freely  on  healthy  soil,  and  has 
little  yellow  flowers  in  abundance.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  plant  which  filled  the  Manger  of  the 
Holy  Child,  and  Our  Lady's  bed  itself  was 
lined  with  thyme,  woodruff,  and  groundsel. 

Woodruff",  which  emits  a  strong  fragrance 
when  bruised,  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
grace  that  rose  like  sweet  incense  to  heaven 
from  the  sword  piercing  the  Heart  of  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows, — grace  which  she  has 
won,  and  which  she  bestows  on  all  those  who 
ask  it  of  her  in  the  loving  faith  that  she  will 
not  deny  to  her  children  anything  that  she, 
whose  will  is  one  with  the  will  of  God,  knows 
to  be  for  their  good  and  His  greater  glory. 
There  is  a  little  plant  called  Our  Lady's 
Thistle,  the  green  leaves  of  which  are  covered 
with  white  spots,  caused  by  some  drops  of  her 
milk  falling  upon  them ;  and  in  Germany  the 
poly  podium  vulgare,- or  common  fern,  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  sprang  from  the  same  cause. 

We  like  to  think  that  in  her  simple  Eastern 
toilette  Our  Lady  placed  flowers,  and  those 
she  is  thought  to  have  worn  are  the  Mary- 
buds,  as  Shakespeare  calls  them.  He  too,  in 
his  lovely  lines,  tells  us  of 

"  Ladies'  Smocks  all  silver  white." 
And  these  are  really  the  cuckoo-flowers  of 
the  fields,  the  old  name  for  which  was  Our 
Lady's  Smocks. 

In  chalky  woodlands,  particularly  in  Kent, 
and  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 
grows  the  Lady  Orchis  {orchis  fused),  with 
its  brown  wings,  the  stem  of  which  is  often 
two  or  three  feet  high ;  it  bears  thick  clusters 
of  flowers,  all  beautifully  spotted.  A  very 
common  flower,  the  yellow  bird's  foot  lotus, 
is  also  known  as  Lady's  Slipper.  It  is  a 
trefoil,  with  golden  blossoms  the  shape  of  a 
butterfly.  Ribbon- grass  was  often  called  Our 
Lady's  Garters,  and  the  dodder  Our  Lady's 
Laces ;  while  Our  Lady's  Tresses  is  a  small 
orchis  with  whitish,  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
which  all  point  one  way;  the  flower-cup  and 
stem  are  grey-green,  the  leaves  bright  green ; 
it  is  very  low  growing — only  a  few  inches 
high. 

The  white  drooping  bells  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  are  known  in  flower  lore  as  the  Tears 
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of  Our  Lady,  while  the  lungwort  in  Germany 
is  called  Our  Lady's  Milkwort.  Anthyllis 
imlneraria  goes  by  the  name  of  Our  Lady's 
Fingers ;  it  has  pale  blue-green  leaflets,  and  in 
olden  time  Was  much  sold  in  the  herb  markets 
as  a  vulnerar)',  it  being  very  useful  in  healing 
wounds  and  curing  all  external  injuries. 

The  rosemary  is  a  well-known  plant  grow- 
ing in  Southeastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
China.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  the  taste  is 
pungent.  The  word  is  a  compound  of  rose  and 
Mary.  In  old  French  the  flower  was  known  as 
rosmarin,  and  in  Latin  rosmarinus,  literally 
sea  dew;  in  Ovid  it  was  called  rosmaris,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  sea-spray.  In 
time  the  word  was  altered  to  rosemary,  or 
Rose  of  Mary. 

In  France  the  dead-nettle  is  called  Our 
Ladys  H^nds,  and  several  orchids  are  known 
by  that  name,  their  roots  being  much  in  the 
shape  of  hands.  The  maiden- hair  fern  and 
quaking  grass  are  often  called  Virgin's  Hair; 
one  species  of  the  maiden  hair  fern  is  called 
in  Iceland  Freyja's  Hair;  and  in  that  country 
the  rose,  often  called  Frau  Rose  and  Mutter 
Rose,  the  favorite  flower  of  Hulda,  has  been 
transferred  to  Our  Lady. 

The  snowdrop,  as  we  all  know,  has  for 
centuries  been  called  in  England  Our  Lady 
of  February.  Sometimes,  too,  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  February,  as  it 
generally  pierces  the  brown  earth  and  rings  its 
snowy  bells  at  Candlemas.  The  old  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  blooms  at  this  time  in  memory 
of  Our  Lady  taking  the  Holy  Child  to  the 
Temple,  and  presenting  there  her  offering. 
Another  reason  given  for  associating  snow- 
drops with  Our  Lady  is  that  an  old  custom 
existed  of  taking  her  statue  from  the  altar  on 
Candlemas  Day,  and  strewing  the  vacant 
place  with  snowdrops. 

The  cyclamen  europium  is  another  flower 
consecrated  to  Our  Lady.  When  we  read  in 
the  Gospel  the  account  of  the  Angelic  Salu- 
tation we  find  that  after  the  Angel  had  left 
Our  Lady,  "  Mary,  rising  up  in  those  days, 
went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a 
city  of  Juda."  And  travellers  in  the  East  tell 
us  that  the  plains  of  Hebron  trodden  then 
by  the  feet  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  were 


covered  with  this  pink  cyclamen.  It  is  a 
delicate  little  flo.ver,  and  I  have  myself  seen 
it  growing  wild  in  large  quantities  near  Aix- 
les- Bains  in  Savoy,  as  well  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome. 

The  little  yellow  cowslip  is  often  called 
Our  Lady's  Bunch  of  Keys,  and  the  digitalis 
Our  Lady's  Gloves.  Some  old  writers  call  the 
black  briony  Our  Lady's  Seal.  It  is  found  in 
the  hedge-rows  in  June,  and  has  glossy, heart- 
shaped  leaves,  yellowish- green  flowers,  and 
in  autumn  its  bright  red  berries  make  the 
hedges  gay.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  large, 
and  known  to  have  healing  qualities  when 
applied  to  a  bruise  or  scar. 

The  primula  in  olden  days  was  Lady's  Can- 
dlestick; the  harebell.  Lady's  Thimble;  and 
the  grey-green  leaved  plant  of  the  alclumilla 
vulgaris,  with  its  soft,  silky  hair,  is  Our  Lady's 
Mantle.  In  Iceland  the  last  named  is  called 
the  Maria  Stakker ;  if  placed  under  the  pillow 
it  has  a  soporific  effect. 

The  narcissus  and  blossoming  almond-tree, 
as  well  as  the  white  lily,  are  connected  by  tra- 
dition and  art  with  the  Annunciation ;  and  as 
the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady  has  for  its  peculiar 
flowers  the  lily  and  red  and  white  roses,  so 
the  Assumption  claims  as  its  own  the  Virgin's 
Bower, "  worthy  to  be  so  called,"  writes  old 
Gerarde,  "by  reason  of  the  goodly  shadow 
which  the  branches  make  with  their  thick 
bushing  and  climbing,  as  also  for  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  scent  and  savor 
of  the  same." 

In  old  England  the  Puritans  left,  tnarks, 
still  existing,  of  their  usurpations,  by  changing 
the  names  of  many  flowers  which  legend  and 
usage  had  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  A  flower  called  Our  Lady's 
Comb,  with  its  long  seed  vessels  so  resembling 
a  comb,  was  changed  to  Venus'  Comb.  The 
goddess  of  a  heathen  mythology  to  reign 
where  the  Queen  of  Heaven  had  been  wor- 
shipped— what  an  insult  alike  to  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother! 


The  violet  beneath  the  grass,  the  nightin- 
gale amid  the  foliage,  the  genius  who  has 
patience,  the  virtue  which  hides  itself, — these 
are  four  charming  things. 
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"A  Corde  Marlae." 

BY   EDMUND   OF  THE   HEART  OF   MARY,  C.  P. 

«'  TIE  ART  of  Mary,  be  my  home 
-^  ^  Through  the  toilsome  years  to  come. 
Few  or  many  let  them  be, 
So  I  live  them  all  in  Thee. 

"Be  my  chapel  when  I  pray: 
Be  my  altar  day  by  day : 
Be  my  recollection  sweet, 
My  perpetual  retreat. 

"If  Thy  priest  (for  such  my  trust), 
Keep  me  pure  and  mild  and  just : 
Thy  apostle,  give  me  power : 
If  Thy  poet,  be  my  bower." 

Thus  the  new  priest  made  his  prayer. 
Kneeling  at  Our  Lady's  altar. 

For  he  felt  'twas  She  had  call'd  him: 
Else  had  such  a  cross  appall' d  him 
As  the  one  he  shoulder' d  there 
With  a  trust  that  diH  not  falter. 

Well  he  knew,  from  bitter  past. 
Nothing  in  himself  avail' d  him; 
Who  to  Her  sweet  interceding 
Owed  his  faith  with  all  its  leading — 
All  the  grace  had  held  him  fast. 
All  the  help  had  never  fail'd  him. 

Twice  four  years  had  flow'd  away: 
Happy  years,  yet  theme  for  sorrow. 
Years  of  many  wasted  graces ; 
Years  o'errun  with  folly's  traces — 
Ah,  how  oft  the  bright  to  day 

Bringing  down  the  dark  to  morrow! 

Yet,  through  all,  had  Mary's  Heart 
Kept  a  faithful  vigil  o'er  him. 
If  he  left  Her,  basely  truant. 
She  was  evermore  pursuant — 
With  a  mother's  patient  art 

Shaping  still  his  way  before  him. 

So  that,  when  at  last  he  clomb 

(Knowing  'twas  Her  hand  that  beckon'd) 
Up  to  higher  paths  and  surer, 
Stronger  air,  and  sunshine  purer — 
Scaled  to  find  the  chosen  home 

All  that  fondest  hope  had  reckon' d — 


Was  it  strange  that,  full  of  rest 
On  a  love  would  never  vary. 

He  should  pledge  that  love  requital. 
Taking  for  his  new  name's  title 
One  which  told  his  story  best — 
Simply  "Of  the  Heart  of  Mary ' ' ? 


Saxty's  Angel. 


BY    E.   L.   DORSEY. 


(Continued.) 

THE  relief- wagon  reached  us  as  the  last 
words  were  spoken,  and  the  driver's 
cheery  shouts  cut  through  the  stillness  that 
filled  the  car.  But  the  conductor  hurried  out, 
and,  waving  his  red  lantern,  explained  the 
situation,  and  again  silence  fell  on  us.  Saxty's 
heavy  breathing  and  the  sobs  of  a  young  girl 
were  the  only  sounds  that  could  be  heard. 

Suddenly  the  dying  woman  opened  her 
dark  eyes,  a  faint  smile  played  about  her 
mouth,  and  she  said  with  strange  distinctness, 
looking  full  at  me:  "He  will  live,  my  lady."^ 
Then  the  whole  countenance  seemed  to  con- 
geal, but  the  sweet,  mysterious  smile  still  lay- 
on  the  frozen  lips  as  lightly  as  the  frost- 
feathers  lie  on  the  panes  in  winter. 

"What  did  she  ree-mark?"  asked  Saxty. 

"She  said, 'He  will  live.'" 

"  Who's  she  a-talkin'  about  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  know,"  I  answered,  but  a 
hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart  that  made  the 
night  glorious;  for  the  dying  have  strange 
knowledge,  and  God's  mercy  is  boundless. 

The  conductor  came  in,  and,  removing  his 
cap  as  he  glanced  at  the  dead,  told  us  the 
wagon  was  ready  to  start. 

"And— this?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  mum.  I  asked  the  driver,  and  he  says 
trot  her  along  too.  There's  room  at  the  ranch 
for  the  whole  kit  and  bilin'  of  us,  livin'  and 
dead." 

"But  how?" 

"  Yes,  mum.  You  see,  Mr.  Duncanson — 
that's  the  owner — sent  down  a  bob  for  any 
small  baggage  the  ladies  might  like  to  bring 
up.  But  I  thought  ef  you'd  leave  your  traps 
for  another  trip  /'d  get  'em  up,  and  we'd  strap 
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that  poor  critter  to  the  bob,  and  cart  her  along 
instid." 

It  is  needless  to  say  we  gladly  agreed,  and 
then  we  started  on  the  rough  ride, — I  buried 
in  Saxty's  buffalo  coat,  he  wrapped  in  a  trav- 
elling rug  and  blanket,  and  Dolores  in  my 
seal-skin ;  and  I  really  believe  that  strong  man 
felt  every  jolt  that  made  her  moan.  This  she 
soon  ceased  to  do,  however;  and  I  did  not 
doubt  she  was  dead  until  we  reached  the 
ranch,  where  the  old  housekeeper  insisted  on 
putting  her  in  a  bath  of  hot  milk  and  wrapping 
her  in  lamb's-wool,  crying  bitter  tears  mean- 
while over  the  terrible  deformity,  and  praising 
Saxty  until  he  fairly  ran  out  of  the  house, 
nominally  "to  git  a  breath,"  but  really  to  see 
to  the  disposal  of  the  body  in  one  of  the  out- 
buildings. 

Meantime  the  "hands"  had  been  gathering 
in  the  huge  kitchen,  and  as  we  were  tucking 
Dolores  away  for  the  night  a  distant  whooping 
and  hallooing  arose,  mingled  with  scattering 
shots  and  the  braying  of  cows*  horns.  This 
announced  the  approach  of  the  herders ;  and 
there  was  a  rush  from  below  to  meet  them, 
with  a  din  of  shouts  and  yells  of  greeting 
and  a  whickering  of  horses  that  made  the 
windows  rattle. 

Then  from  somewhere  there  came  the  mel- 
low, ringing  strokes  of  a  silver  bell  (I  found 
out  afterward  that  it  was  a  Chinese  bowl- 
gong  that  Mr.  Duncanson  kept  in  the  main 
hall- way) :  One,  two,  three, four, five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, — and  it  was 
Christmas  morning! 

A  dozen  small  cannon  split  the  night,  fire- 
balls and  rockets  flew,  and  the  air  trembled 
with  the  long-drawn  Indian  yells  *  of  the 
rancheros.  When  this  subsided  the  whole 
party  came  tumbling  in ;  but  on  catching  sight 
of  the  ladies  they  suddenly  fell  into  the  meek- 
est and  most  subdued  demeanor,  and  high 
state  and  dulness  reigned  when  Mr.  Duncan- 
son  appeared.   He  knew  how  to  thaw  them. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  we've  got  right  smart 


*  This  Indian  yell  is  like  nothing  else  under  the 
sun.  To  shriek  at  the  pitch  of  your  lungs  on  a  high 
note,  and  at  the  same  time  rapidly  pat  your  mouth 
with  your  hand,  will  give  the  only  approach  to  it  a 
civilized  throat  can  accomplish. 


[much]  om-ryy  to-night,  but  the  more  the 
merrier.  i'ave  the  supper  served  as 

usual,  but  \v  .  \  "ut  off  the  ball  till  to-morrow 
night;  for  there's  a  dead  woman  out  yonder" 
(jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  open  air), "and 
we  don't  want  any  dancing  till  she's  decently 
planted.  And  now  well  have  some  music. 
Germans  always  can  sing." 

And  in  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  German 
portion  of  this  certainly  " mixed  company" 
he  conveyed  his  wish.  They  complied  cheer- 
fully, and  gave  one  or  two  beautiful  glees,  and 
a  hunting  song  that  had  any  amount  of  gay 
"  tra-la-la  ing  "  in  the  chorus  and  j'odels  in 
between.  This  put  the  herders  on  their  metal, 
and  they  pushed  forward  a  slender  youth 
in  a  picturesque  buckskin  suit  fringed  and 
trimmed  to  the  point  of  dandyism. 

"That's  Dandy  Jim,"  said  Saxty's  voice  at 
my  elbow;  "an'  he's  a  roarer  from  way  back." 

"That  boy?"  I  asked,  looking  incredu- 
lously at  the  smooth  olive  face,  the  sensitive 
mouth,  and  delicate  features. 

"  You  bet ! "  he  answered,  with  a  vigorous 
nod.  "He's  young,  but  he's  the  sort  that 
carries  his  coffin  on  his  back,  an'  the  whist- 
lin'  o' bullets  is  mew-sic  in  his  ears.  Sing? 
Like  a  bird !   There  now,  what'd  I  tell  you  ?  " 

And  mellow  and  strong  on  the  night  floated 
— of  all  things  from  such  lips — a  Christmas 
hymn.  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  nor  have 
I  ever  since,  but  it  began  somehow  so : 

"On  a  wondrous  night  long,  long  ago, 
When  Sin  and  Death  were  strong, 
Poor  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks,*  and  lo ! 
The  Angels  sang  a  song : 
'  Peace  to  the  earth,  so  torn  with  hate; 

'  Good-will  to  men,  not  strife : 
A  Saviour  comes.  He's  born  this  day, — 
'Tis  Christ,  the  Lord  of  life!*" 

Where  had  he  learned  it?  Where  had  that 
voice  been  trained  ?  Sweeter  and  more  liquid, 
irresistibly  tender,  it  told  in  detail  the  story  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  clear  on  the  vision  of  each 
soul  rolled  the  hills  bathed  in  the  light  of 
the  Star,  the  never- doubting  Shepherds,  the 
Kings  from  far  lands,  the  poor  Stable,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  the  Child  "  who  is  Christ 
the  Lord." 

Then,  almost  in  a  whisper,  he  sang  the  last 
verse: 
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"  O  Mary,  Maid  of  Nazareth, 

O  Christ  of  Galilee, 
Let  naught  of  guile  my  soul  defile, 

But  make  me  pure  as  Ye ! 
.And  when  the  day  of  doom  is  come. 

Great  Judge,  recall,  I  pray, 
For  me  You  lived,  for  me  You  died, — 

Remember  Christmas  Day ! " 

A  dead  silence — no,  a  silence  teeming  with 
vital  thought — followed,  broken  by  Saxty's 
deep  voice,  which  filled  the  room  as  he  said : 

"An'  so  that's  the  reason  the  young  uns  git 
the  bulge  on  creation  ?  " 

"  You  bet,  pard,"  spoke  up  a  grizzled  old 
herder.  "  An'  I  must  say  the  best  stroke  o' 
work  God  A'mighty  ever  put  in  was  that  there 
one  at  Bethel -um.  Ef  the  Savior  hed  a-come 
strong  an'  pow'ful,  'twould  a- ben  the  kingdom 
of  the  rich,  like  as  not;  but  that  made  it  the 
kingdom  an'  salvation  of  the  poor  an'  the 
humble  an' the  downtrod  an' the  weak.  An' 
all  He  done  and  preached  is  so  dead  agin 
man-natur  that  it  never  could  a-stood  ef  it 
hedn't  a-ben  God's  say-so.  Boys,  ef  a  fight 
gits  kicked  up  to-night,  jump  on  it  an' stamp  it 
out,  fur  it's  Chris'mas ;  ef  a  good  notion  runs 
to  cover  under  your  scalps,  hang  on  to  it  an' 
encourage  it,  fur  it's  Chris'mas.  A  man  might 
buck  agin  the  Lord  mighty  often,  but  he  just 
wouldn't  darst  to  this  blessed  night." 

I  was  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  respect- 
ful acceptance  of  this  little  exordium;  for, 
although  the  cow-boy  usually  pounces  on 
what  he  calls  *'  pious  slush,"  and  makes  short 
work  of  the  "slusher,"  he  accords  a  broad 
toleration  to  genuine  goodness,  and  even  ap- 
preciates it  at  some  of  its  true  value. 

Then  supper  was  announced,  and  I  went 
back  to  the  housekeeper's  room  to  try  to 
sleep.  I  had  no  prayer-book,  but  I  had  my 
beads ;  and  as  I  said  them  my  soul  trod  lowly 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Shepherds,  in  the  hum- 
ble hope  of  tasting  their  reward.  Sleep  came 
quickly,  and  with  it  dreams  that  brought 
healing,  and  hope  that  did  not  leave  me  when 
the  bursting  of  cannon  and  other  repetition 
of  last  night's  noise  roused  me  to  my  sur- 
roundings. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  and,  although  the 
thermometer  stood  20°  below  zero,  the  air 
was  as  still  as  if  the  world  hung  becalmed  in 


space  (the  intense  cold  becoming  apparent 
only  on  long  exposure  to  it).  But  the  yard 
was  a  pandemonium.  Two  broncos,  gaily 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  feathers,  were 
being  tried  by  the  crack  riders  of  the  ranch ; 
two  or  three  bore  marks  of  having  been 
heavily  thrown,  but  the  contest  now  waging 
was  going  against  the  horses.  They  kicked 
and  bit  and  squealed,  snatching  at  the  toes 
of  their  riders  and  bucking  until  it  made  me 
dizzy  to  watch  them;  and  at  every  burst  of 
gunpowder  they  got  more  frantic,  and  the 
looker.s-on  more  uproarious;  but  the  swear- 
ing (which  was  all  the  more  frightful  because 
unconscious)  drove  me  from  the  window  and 
down  stairs. 

As  I  entered  the  kitchen  Saxty  was  hud- 
dled in  an  anxious  heap  over  Dolores,  and 
the  housekeeper  was  showing  him  how  to 
manage  a  roughly  contrived  nursing-bottle. 

"  I'm  'most  beat,"  he  said,  wiping  his  fore- 
head anxiously.  "You  see,  I've  got  to  go 
three  hundred  miles  further  'long,  an*  ef  I 
don't  learn  how  to  take  keer  o'  this  pore  little 
trick  she'll  die  on  my  hands,  an'  that'd  be  a 
high  old  way  to  keep  a  contrac'  with  a  dead 
woman." 

I  comforted  and  cheered  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  just  as  a  great  hurrahing  broke 
out  in  the  yard  he  asked  me: 

"Say,  don't  you  think  it's  kinder  mean 
to  hobble  a  young  un  with  sich  a  name? 
Dole-rus!  It's  bad  enough  to  de  it  'thout 
hevin'  it  pitched  at  you  every  time  you're 
called  an'  wanted.  How'd  it  do  to  call  her 
Jinnie  or  PoUie,  or  some  sich  name  ?  Seen  a 
play  at  a  the-ayter  oncet  in  Frisco  with  a 
woman  in  it  that  just  took  the  cake.  They 
called  Aer  '  Lady  Gay,'  an'  I'm  blessed  ef  I 
don't  call  this  here  young  un  that." 

And  he  began  to  snap  his  huge  fingers 
and  to  whistle  softly  to  her,  becoming  so  fen- 
grossed  he  did  not  notice  several  of  the  men 
who  came  in  to  the  fire,  while  the  rest  stood, 
stamping  the  snow  off  of  their  feet,  and  guf- 
fawing over  the  scene  just  ended,  outside  of 
the  door.  One  of  the  former  came  up  behind 
him,  and,  after  staring  intently  at  Dolores, 
called  out:  "Say,  you  fellows  there,  come 
look  at  the  monkey  Jim  Saxty's  got" 
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And  they  came  tumbling  in,  like  great 
boys,  fresh  for  aijj^  fun.  But  Saxty  rose  to  his 
full  heif^ht,  and,  with  the  blood  rushing  to  his 
face  and  the  sparks  to  his  eyes,  he  asked,  with 
ominous  and  labored  quietness: 

"An'  who  asked  you  to  pass  jedgment  on 
me  an' my  belongin's,  Jabez  Dcering?" 

"  But,  Saxty,"  said  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  group,  and  with  the  good  intention  of 
diverting  a  row,  "it  ain't  purty.  Where 'n 
creation  did  you  ever  pick  up  such  a  pore- 
lookin"  little  critter?" 

"  On  the  road,"  he  answered,  shortly. 

"An'  what  you  goin'  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Take  it  home  an'  raise  it.  Any  more  ques- 
tions, gentlemen,  about  what  ain't  none  o'  your 
bizness?" 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Jabez  Deering;  "raise 
it?  I  should  smile!  Wisht  /  had  it  to  raise, 
fur  sich  a  bundle  o'  crooks  'd  be  a  forchin  in  a 
museum.  Ef  you'll  exhibit  it,  Saxty,  people  '11 
pay  a  dime  a  head  to  see  it." 

"Give  the  kid  here,  Saxty,"  said  a  sweet 
voice  at  my  elbow;  and  the  midnight  singer 
reached  out  his  slender  hands  and  lifted  the 
little  creature  into  his  keeping. 

Saxty  rushed  on  Deering,  and  with  one 
blow  laid  him  flat,  while  half  a  dozen  men 
caught  him  by  the  legs  and  arms,  hustled  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  tossed  him  into  the  deep 
est  drift  they  could  find  "to  cool  off";  then 
they  came  back  to  make  an  amende  to  Saxty. 

"  He  ain't  no  gentleman,"  said  the  spokes- 
man; "an'  he's  disgraced  the  ranch  by  his 
boom-waddyin'  an'  jaw — " 

"  Ef  hed  a-taken  a  man  o'  his  own  size,"  in- 
terrupted Saxty;  "but  thet  pore  little  critter! " 

"Thar,  thar,  /  know,  colonel,"  said  the 
spokesman,  soothingly;  "an'  to-morrow  you 
kin  polish  him  off,  but  to-day's  Chris'mas, 
an  — 

A  curious  little  sound  interrupted  them — a 
soft,  gurgling  noise  that  was  almost  a  laugh, 
— and  there  was  Dolores,  comfortably  tucked 
away  on  one  of  Dandy  Jim's  arms,  making 
feeble  but  interested  clutches  at  his  watch. 
The  men  stared,  then  glanced  at  one  another 
expressively,  but  said  nothing;  and  Saxty 
broke  into  a  great,  delighted  laugh. 

"  Lord,  now,  look  at  that,  will  you  ?   Just 


look  at  that,  now !  See  here,  boy,  she's  took  to 
you.  Do  you  know  what  that  means?  That 
little  almighty  forlorn  critter,  'thout  father 
nor  mother,  an'  just  soaked  in  sorrow  an* 
pain,  has  took  to  you,  an'  giv  you  her  fust 
happy  look. — Lady  Gay,"  he  said;  "little 
Lady  Gay,  look  at  your  old  Jim,  and  giv 
him  a  wink  an'  a  grin  too." 

And  Dolores  made  the  smallest  of  grabs  at 
him,  and  gave  the  faintest  of  crows ;  but  it 
brought  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  big  fellow. 

The  men  by  this  time  had  drifted  away, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Saxty,  and  we  three 
had  our  corner  to  ourselves. 

"  How  did  you  learn  to  hold  a  little  child 
so  gently?"  I  asked  Dandy  Jim. 

"  I  had  a  little  sister  once,  and  her  back  was 
broken.  I  held  her  a  great  deal — I  held  her 
when  she — died." 

And  he  lifted  his  beautiful  eyes,  with  their 
long,  girlish  lashes,  andja  curiously  softened 
look  crept  into  his  face. 

"  How  long  you  goin'  to  stay  with  Dun- 
canson  ?  "  Saxty  asked,  abruptly. 

"My  time's  up  to-day." 

"Saxty's  luck!  How  much  does  he  give 
you?" 

Dandy  Jim  raised  his  fine  eyebrows,  but 
answered:  "Thirty  dollars  and  my  keep." 

"I'll  give  you  fifty  and  your  keep,"  said 
Saxty,  eagerly, "  ef  you'll  come  with  me  and 
the  young  un — " 

"  Do  you  want  me  for  a  nurse,  Mr.  Saxty? " 
and  Dandy  Jim's  lip  went  up. 

"I — I — course  I  don't.  You  kin  herd  all 
you  want;  but,  you  see,  you're  the  fust  thing 
I've  seen  the  kid  take  to,  an'  she  shell  hev 
you  ef  you're  to  be  hed.  You  hold  her  as 
easy  as  a  old  shoe;  she  ain't  moaned  oncet 
since  you  took  her.  Say,  make  it  fifty  an'  two 
calves  a  year  throwed  in.  Come,  now,"  said 
Saxty,  incoherently. 

And  Dolores,  groping  with  her  claws  into 
the  new  world  of  love  she  had  entered,  fast- 
ened on  one  of  Dandy  Jim's  fingers  as  he 
pulled  the  sack  closer  about  her. 

"She's  took  you  pris'ner,"  Saxty  shouted, 
with  his  great  haw-  haw.  "  Look  at  that  young 
un !  Oh,  I  tell  you  she's  a-goin'  to  be  a  whole 
team  bime-by ! " 
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And  Dandy  Jim,  with  that  same  strange 
look  of  gentleness,  answered:  "Very  well, 
I'll  come.  I  don't  say  you've  made  a  good 
bargain,  but  I'll  keep  my  half  of  it." 

And  all  that  Christmas  Day,  while  the  two 
men  took  their  full  share  of  fun,  they  took 
nothing  else, — a  circumstance  that  brought 
down  a  storm  of  rough  wit  on  their  heads. 
(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Murine's  Masterpiece. 


THE  artist  undergoes  a  species  of  martyr- 
dom unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world : 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  on  canvas,  the  inability  to 
give  form  to  the  creation  of  the  soul.  The 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  familiar  with 
this  incapability.  They  had  in  their  souls  an 
ideal  of  Mary,  but  their  pencils  were  powerless 
to  embody  it;  each  day  but  effaced  the  work 
of  the  preceding  one.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
their  number  has  succeeded,  to  some  extent, 
in  surmounting  the  difficulty,  and  has  given 
us  at  least  a  suggestion  of  this  celestial  and 
untranslatable  subject. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  hangs  a 
picture  signed  with  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
painter,  Murillo.  We  can  not  glance  at  this 
work  without  feelings  of  admiration  and  rev- 
erence. It  is  in  truth  the  eternal  type — she  who 
was  ordained  from  the  beginning,  caressed  by 
the  divine  thought.  The  feet  of  this  luminous 
creature  do  not  touch  the  dust  of  the  earth ; 
the  hands,  clasped  on  her  breast,  seem  to  press 
within  bounds  the  ecstasy  of  newly-awakened 
love;  the  eyes  are  uplifted  to  heaven  in  sub- 
lime rapture.  Although  we  see  in  their  calm 
transparency  the  suggestion  of  tears,  they  are 
the  tears  of  the  future,  to  be  poured  forth  on 
Calvary,  and  to  flow  like  blood  from  this 
virginal  soul  wounded  in  its  maternity. 

This  picture  is  called  "The  Immaculate 
Conception."  Not  only  has  Murillo  here  por- 
trayed his  grand  soul  and  his  great  love,  but 
he  has  also  expressed  the  tender  devotion  of 
the  Spanish  people,  famous  above  all  others 
for  their  attachment  to  this  beautiful  dogma 
of  our  holy  religion. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

—  4i- 

Adam  D.  White,  ex-President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  contributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Forum  a  well-written  and  thoughtful  paper,  point- 
ing the  advantages  which  Washington  possesses 
as  the  site  of  a  University.  A  mention  of  some  of 
them  will  be  specially  interesting  to  Catholics,  in 
view  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Catholic 
University  in  the  capital  city.  Mr.  White  regards 
Washington  as  "a  centre  in  which  are  brought 
together  great  educational  resources,  and  from 
which  are  radiated  vast  influences  on  American 
life. ' '  The  first  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  least  a  fair  number  among  the  members  of 
Congress  whom  a  University  might  draw  upon  for 
lectures ;  next,  that  there  are  a  number  of  eminent 
literary  men  and  literary  societies  in  Washington, 
and  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing ;  thirdly, 
that  Washington  is  pre-eminently  a  source  of 
scientific  activity,  and  possesses  unrivalled  advan- 
tages in  this  direction  in  the  way  of  libraries,  labo- 
ratories, and  collections.  The  Naval  Observatory 
also,  as  the  writer  justly  remarks,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  world  \  while  for  the  study  of  law 
and  medicine  special  facilities  are  offered  in  the 
great  hospitals,  the  law  libraries,  and  courts. 


'  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  comment  on  the 
appointments  made  by  the  President  except  in  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  Catholics  are  involved.  When  men 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Catholic  countries  who  are  biassed  against 
Catholicity,  and  seem  to  act  as  agents  of  anti-Cath- 
olic organizations,  it  seems  to  us  not  out  of  place  to 
make  a  protest.  We  hope  that  in  four  years  more  the 
executive  will  recognize  that  there  are  good  CathoHc 
diplomatists  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  that  such  men,  or  at  least  men 
not  noted  for  their  opposition  to  everything  Catholic, 
should  be  sent  on  the  missions  to  Catholic  powers.* 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  communication  that 
has  been  sent  to  us.  It  expresses  a  sentiment 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Judge  Stallo's  unhappy  fiascos  in  Italy  and  Gen- 
eral Bragg' s  absurd  proceedings  in  Mexico  under 
the  late  President's  administration  ought  to  be 
a  warning  to  the  present  administration.  As  to 
there  being  "Catholic  diplomatists"  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  very  doubtful.  There  are 
no  "diplomatists"  in  the  United  States,  diplo- 
macy not  being  a  profession  as  it  is  abroad.  A 
diplomatic  mission  or  a  consulship  here  means  a 
reward    for   political   services.    Some   men    get 
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post-offices  in  country  towns,  others  offices 
abroad;  it  is  a  question  of  the  laborer  and  his 
hire.  Sometimes  our  Government  sends  men  of 
tact  abroad,  but  usually  our  foreign  representa- 
tives manage  to  n.ake  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try ridiculous.  A  glance  at  the  consular  reports 
will  show  this.  Mr.  A,  of  Flounder's  Hollow, 
Neb. ,  is  sent  to  Florence ;  he  writes  a  long  report 
about  papistical  idolatry,  and  urges  the  tract 
societies  to  come  over  and  take  possession  of  the 
Duomo.  Mr.  B,  whj  is  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion,  of  Cone  Cut  Corners,  N.  H.  goes  to 
Saragossa;  he  .charms  the  people  by  his  childlike 
ignorance  of  everything  he  ought  to  know.  In 
the  name  of  a  very  large  number  of  outraged 
Catholic  American  citizens,  who  protest  against 
being  represented  abroad  by  fanaticism  and 
idiocy,  we  respectfully  beg  leave  to  premonish 
President  Harrison  not  to  imitate  some  of  the 
diplomatic  mistakes  his  predecessors  have  made. 


A  trustworthy  Roman  correspondent  says  that 
the  animosity  excited  among  the  rabble  in  Rome 
by  the  fact  that  the  eloquence  of  Fra  Agostino  da 
Montefeltro  is  making  so  many  converts  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  desire  of  the  orderly 
classes  to  hear  his  sermons  and  to  contribute  to  his 
orphan  asylum.  The  comparing  of  Fra  Agostino 
to  Savonarola  does  the  former  injustice.  There  are 
no  political  tirades  preached  by  Fra  Agostino. 
The  power  of  the  Italian  ministry  may  be  gauged 
by  the  exclamation  made  by  Crispi  when  he 
heard  that  Queen  Margarita  intended  to  hear  Fra 
Agostino,  "  She  shall  not  go !  " — and  she  did  not. 


A  society  in  Bonn  has  purchased  the  house  in 
which  Beethoven  was  born,  and  it  is  to  be  kept 
hereafter  as  a  memorial  building.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  restore  the  interior  as  it  is  known  to 
have  been  in  1 7  70.  Souvenirs  relating  to  the  great 
maestro  are  to  be  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
building. 

A  pamphlet  entitled,  "Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
Real  Condition  of  Things,"  anonymous,  but 
written,  it  is  stated,  by  a  prominent  hierarch,  is 
creating  considerable  interest  in  Europe.  The 
Holy  Father,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Brescia, 
says: 

"And  can  We  allow  the  multitude  to  be  thus 
wrongfully  persuaded?  This  pamphlet,  with  increas- 
inp  arrogance  and  presumption,  advises  Us  as  to  the 
conduct  of  aflTairs  and  wishes  to  point  out  the  most 
proper  line  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Holy  See! 
The  whole  of  the  arguments  amount  nearly  to  this ; 


that  it  would  be  expedient  for  Us  quietly  and  peace- 
ably to  acquiesce  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
That  is  to  say,  they  would  desire  Us  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  free-will  to  what  has  been  effected  by 
violence  and  injustice;  they  would  wish  Us  not  to  let 
it  appear  that  the  state  of  things  b)  which  We  have 
been  long  oppressed  is  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  violating  his  true 
liberty.  We  do  not  accept  this,  but  are  constrained 
of  nece.-sity  to  suffer  it  as  long  as  it  may  be  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  Arbiter  of  human  affairs." 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  MacCarthy  is  announced. 
The  sad  event  occurred  on  Easter  Sunday.  He 
was  still  in  his  prime,  for  he  had  not  passed  be- 
yond his  fortieth  year.  Mr.  MacCarthy  was  bom 
in  Ireland  and  educated  in  Spain.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  critic  of  excellent  taste,  and  an  editor 
of  rare  discrimination.  He  was  for  several  years 
associated  with  the  late  Father  Hecker  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Catholic  World.  He  preserved 
the  admirable  traditions  of  the  late  John  R.  G. 
Hassard,  and  kept  that  magazine  up  to  the  highest 
literary  standard.  Mr.  MacCarthy  had  a  wide 
journalistic  experience.  He  began  his  career  in 
the  United  States  on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune; 
he  left  the  Catholic  World  to  undertake  an  im- 
portant mission  to  Cuba  for  the  New  York  Herald; 
he  contributed  regularly  during  his  residence  in 
New  York  to  the  Catholic  Quarterly,  Catholic 
Review,  and  occas  onally  to  The  "Ave  Maria." 
Our  re  aders  will  perhaps  remember  his  sketch  of 
the  late  O.  A.  Brownson,  which  appeared  in  our 
columns,  and  which  was  in  Mr.  MacCarthy's  best 
vein.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  essays, 
although  one  or  two  of  his  short  stories  are  full 
of  life  and  brilliancy.  If  Mr.  MacCarthy  had 
enjoyed  robust  health,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
written  something  more  lasting  than  "leaders," 
forgotten  in  a  day;  but  pecuniary  pressure  forced 
him  to  do  the  work  demanded  at  the  moment, 
and  his  health  could  not  support  an  extra  pressure 
of  daily  work  when  the  voracious  demands  of 
newspapers  were  satisfied.  The  list  of  Catholic 
writers  grows  smaller  every  year.  Brownson, 
Girard,  McMaster,  Hassard,  Hickey,  and  now 
John  MacCarthy,  have  gone  I  Who  can  fill  the 
void  they  have  left? 

Few  Catholic  countries  have  been  more  grossly 
misrepresented  by  Protestant  writers  than  Mexico. 
The  climate  is  always  praised,  but  the  people  are 
almost  invariably  represented  as  being  ignorant, 
lazy,  and  immoral.  The  testimony  of  a  contrib- 
utor to  The  "Ave  Maria,"  who  has  just  made 
an  extended  tour  through  our  sister  Republic,  is 
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very  different.    Though  contained  in  a  private 
letter,  we  shall  be  excused  for  making  it  public : 

"  Five  months  spent  in  the  country  have  only  in- 
creased my  great  liking  for  it.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  more  blessed  by  God  in  chmate  and  re- 
sources ;  no  people  more  industrious,  gentle,  courteous 
and  lovable,  and  none  more  truly,  devoutly  Catholic. 
Everywhere  their  faith  is  an  edification,  and  one  has 
to  realize  the  despotism  under  which  they  live  to  un- 
derstand the  strange  anomaly  of  a  people  so  faithful 
to  their  religion  represented  by  a  Government  which 
persecutes  the  Church  as  far  as  it  dare." 

A  scheme  for  presenting  Bishop  Keane,  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
bust  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  which  overlooks  the 
Pincian  Hill  is  in  contemplation  among  some 
English  residents  at  Rome.  The  Rev/  Kenelm 
Vaughan  writes,  in  the  London  Register,  an  iappre- 
ciative  notice  of  the  Catholic  University  and 
Bishop  Keane's  work. 

The  Catholic  Mirror  quotes  the  following  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Stuttgart  Sunday  Journal, 
published  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  The  occur- 
rence is  vouched  for  as  being  strictly  a  fact  with- 
out coloring: 

"  In  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  where  a  railroad  is 
under  construction,  a  contractor  had  a  number  of 
men  employed  in  blasting  operations.  Among  these 
was  one  of  splendid  physique,  but  of  frivolous  char- 
acter, who,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  launched 
forth  in  blasphemous  language  and  imprecations 
against  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  His  fellow- 
workmen  warned  him  to  desist  as  on  account  of  his 
employment  he  would  often  risk  a  sudden  death  from 
explosion  or  otherwise.  Notwithstanding  these  ex- 
hortations he  persisted  in  his  iniquity,  until  suddenly 
'the  end  came.  A  few  days  afterward  there  was  a 
blast,  at  which  the  laborers  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
exploding.  It  was  found  necessary  to  investigate  the 
(failure.  Fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  firing  the 
'Charge  before  the  superintendent  ordered  the  force 
to  advance.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  base  of 
operations  an  explosion  occurred.  The  nearest  man 
was  thrown  into  the  air  a  distance  of  three  metres, 
but  landed  on  his  feet  unhurt.  The  one  farthest  off 
was  the  only  one  hurt,  he  being  horribly  mangled, 
especially  about  the  head.  It  proved  to  be  the  blas- 
phemous wretch,  who  lived  about  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  having  received  the  Sacrament  of -Extreme 
Unction,  Although  unconscious,  it  is  hoped  that  by 
virtue  of  the  Sacrament  he  repented  before  his  sum- 
mons to  the  dread  tribunal  of  God,  whom  he  had  so 
grievously  offended.  The  occurrence  is  the  talk  of 
the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  the  blasphemer's 
terrible  end  is  referred  to  with  a  shudder  by  those  who 
knew  of  him  or  who  were  present  at  the  catastrophe." 


New  Publications. 

Philip  Mordant's  Ward,  By  Marianne  Kent, 
Author  of  "A  Chance  in  Chancery."  London: 
Frederick  Warne. 

It  is  a  literary  misfortune  sometimes  to  have 
inherited  a  great  name  in  letters.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne might  make  a  better  show  in  the  world 
were  he  not  handicapped  by  the  fame  of  his  father. 
What  could  Charles  Dickens  the  younger  write 
since  Charles  Dickens  the  elder  has  written? 
Similarly,  a  book  by  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kent 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  subjected  to 
severer  scrutiny  than  that  of  an  author  bearing  a 
lesser  name. 

It  bears  this  scrutiny,  however.  Miss  Kent  seems 
to  have  inherited  something  of  the  logical  style 
of  her  father,  with  the  lightness  of  touch  which 
made  her  mother's  literary  work  worthy  of  a 
special  place  of  admiration.  "  Philip  Mordant's 
Ward  "  is  a  pure,  well-written  story.  The  charac- 
ters of  Philip,  Phoebe,  Ella,  Fernly,  and  Grace,  are 
as  clear-cut  as  cameos.  The  story  is  interesting, 
though  quiet  in  tone ;  and  one  asks  by  what  art 
Miss  Kent  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  quality 
of  interest,  and  discovers  that  it  is  by  the  best  of 
all  arts  known  to  fiction — that  of  putting  life  into 
her  personages.  Ella's  last  words  give  one  of  the 
motives  of  this  very  charming  novel.  "  No,"  she 
says,  ^'my  dreamings  and  imaginings  are  all  too 
ambitious.  I  thought,  because  I  had  this  world's 
riches,  and  the  wish  to  benefit  others,  that  I  was 
going  to  do  some  lasting  good— and  I  have  done 
nothing."  Stanley,  a  vividly  drawn  character, 
answers  very  truly:  "I  believe  that  there  are 
gentle  and  unselfish  natures  which  can  not  fail 
to  effect  lasting  good;  and  when  mere  acts  of 
heroism  or  munificence  are  forgotten,  their  exam- 
ple and  influence  will  be  cherished  and  remem- 
bered." 

The  lesson  of  the  book — though  it  has  many 
lessons,  if  one  look  beyond  the  quiet  movement 
of  a  story  whose  interest  never  flags, — is  that,  of 
Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blindness: 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

David  Livingstone.  By  Thomas  Hughes.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Thomas  Hughes  has  lost  none  of  tHe  old  vivid- 
ness of  manner  which  made  "Tom  Brown"  so 
beloved.  The  story  of  "David  Livingstone"  is 
that  of  astern-purposed  man,  "with  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  tramp  iiv  him,"  who  lived 
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and  died  in  the  fear  of  God.  Livingstone  could 
not  see  why  missionaries  should  not  penetrate  as 
far  into  Africa  as  the  slave  traders.  He  was  willing 
to  open  the  way,  and  he  did  so  at  an  immense 
sacrifice.  The  story  of  his  life  and  travels  in  Africa 
reads  like  a  mixture  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  one  of  Mr.  Haggard's  romances.  We  notice 
with  regret  that  Mr.  Hughes,  though  he  mentions 
with  unstinted  praise  German  and  English  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
work  of  Leo  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Lavigerie  against 
the  slave-trade  in  Africa. 


Told  by  the  Firelight.  A  Collection  of  Stories 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Reprinted  from  The  "Ave 
Mari.\."  Boston:  Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co. 
This  is  the  latest  collection  of  stories  reprinted 
from  the  Youth's  Department  of  The  "Ave 
Maria,"  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best.  The  first 
had  the  merit  of  being  very  good  indeed,  the 
second  seemed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  first 
collection,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
last  wondering  if  anything  could  be  better,  puz- 
zled at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the  deplora- 
ble fact  that  Catholic  parents  will  ignore  such 
books  as  these  when  they  are  to  be  had  beautifully 
bound  and  printe^,  and  attractive  both  outside 
and  in. 

Every  story  in  "Told  by  the  Firelight"  is  a 
gem;  and,  while  each  plainly  points  a  moral  that 
the  youngest  and  most  superficial  reader  may  see 
at  a  glance,  there  is  nothing  trite  or  dry  in  the 
three  hundred  or  more  pages  that  the  book  con- 
tains. We  know  of  one  little  girl,  not  permitted 
to  read  by  gas-light,  who  begged  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  a  story  that  the  rule  was  for  once 
relaxed,  and  the  child  sat  up  long  after  her 
,  appomted  bedtime  reading;  but  when  the  favor 
was  again  asked  for  the  next  evening,  "because 
it  is  such  a  pretty  book,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
finish  it,"  the  line  had  to  be  drawn,  and  the  book 
laid  aside  till  the  Saturday  holiday.  Nothing  could 
be  more  Suitable  for  premiums,  or  more  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  Catholic  fam- 
ily or  Sunday  school  library,  than  these  choice 
reprints  from  The  "Ave  Maria." 

The  book  contains  twenty-two  stories  by  as 
many  different  writers.  The  titles  are  as  follows : — 
"Ten  Times  One. — The  Mission  of  a  Flower," 
]■  Mary  E.  Mannix;  "Who  Did  It?"  Marion  J. 
Browne;  " Two  Brave  Deeds " ;  ".\n  Offering  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  what  Came  of  It,"  E. 
V.  N.;  "Jack  Barton's  Luck,"  Maurice  F.  Egan; 
"  The  Rose  of  Tolemato"  ;  "  How  Dennis  K-pt 


his  Promise,"  Flora  L.  Stan  fi  eld ;  "The  Old 
Hair  Trunk,"  E.  L.  Dorsey ;  "A  Good  Turn  that 
Served  Another";  "  The  Miracle  of  Santa  Buena- 
ventura," From  the  Spanish;  "Marianna,"  Eliz- 
abeth King;  " Count  Hugues' Pardon";  "Little 
Peter's  'Gjod  Birthday,'"  Sara  Trainer  Smith; 
"The  Owl  that  Drove  Want  from  the  Widow's 
Door,"  From  the  Russian,  by  Julia  Mendeleiff 
and  EL  Dorsey;  "The  Little  Miner";  "An- 
drew's Night  Prayers,"  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing; 
"St.  Antony's  Answer,"  C.  Major;  "  Pollie's 
Five  Dollars,"  Mary  C.  Crowley;  "A  Bit  of  Old 
China,"  Louisa E.  Dobree;  "  Flops,"  Helen  At- 
teridge;  "Two  Christmas  Eves,"  The  Author  of 
"  Tyborne  ";  "  Tim's  Happy  New  Year,"  Sylvia 
Hunting.  M.  E.  M. 


Obituary. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hkb  ,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Brother  Columkille,  C.  S.C.,  who  was  called  to  the 
reward  of  his  holy  life  on  the  26tb  of  April,  at 
Notre  Dame. 

Sister  Mary  de  Sales,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, 
who' passed  away  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  nth 
ult. 

Sister  M.  de  Pazzi,  Presentation  Convent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  deceased  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  John  Cunningham,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,'whose  exemplary  Christian  life  was 
crowned  with  a  happy  death  on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  John  MacCarthy,  of  New  York,  who  was  called 
fromlthislworld  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hannan,  who  piously  yielded  her 
soul  to  God  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  ult. 

Mr.  John  Armstrong,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  died  on 
the  5th  ult. 

Mr.  Patrick  A.  Mulry,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
in  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Miss  Teresa  Cruse,  a  devout  Child  of  Mary,  who 
peacefully  departed  this  life  on  the  i6th  ult.,  at  Pat- 
terson, N.  J. 

Louis  H.  McKernan,  of  Indianapohs,  Ind.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  Palm  Sunday,  after  receiving  the 
Holy  Sacraments. 

Michael  Whyte,!of  iDunbelle,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land ;  Margaret  Manning,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Dennis 
Byrnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  Callaghan,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. ;  Richard  Hester  and  Anthony  O'Mally, 
Co.  Mayo,  Ireland;  and  John  Corcoran,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

May  their  souls  "and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 
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PARTMENT 


Mary  our  Queen. 


HOW  fast,  at  Mary's  first  command, 
The  Angel  bands  are  seen 
To  work  her  will  by  sea  and  land, 

For  Mary  is  their  Queen ! 
And  well  they  pay  their  debt  of  love, 

And  pleased  they  are  to  know 
This  Queen  whom  they  obey  above 
Their  God  obeyed  below. 

The  Angel  bands,  the  Angel  bands. 

How  fast  they  may  be  seen 
To  wing  their  flight  as  she  commands,- 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 
II. 
Oh,  high  o'er  every  Angel  choir 

Is  Mary's  seat  of  love. 
And  sweet  the  sound  of  Mary's  lyre 

The  Angel  harps  above. 
And  glad  the  Angels  are  to  go 
Where  Mary's  mandates  call, 
And  hear  her  voice,  because  they  know 
She  loves  above  them  all. 

The  Angel  choirs,  the  Angel  choirs. 
How  swift  they  may  be  seen 

To  move  as  Mary's  Heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 

III. 
N  ow  let  us  learn  on  earth  to  live 

As  Angels  live  above. 
And  still  new  proofs  of  homage  give 

To  this  great  Queen  of  love ; 
For  right  through  Mary's  Heart  the  way 

To  Christ's  dear  Heart  is  found, 
And  they  whom  Mary's  word  obey 

By  Mar)'s  Son  are  crowned. 

Dear  Angel  choirs,  dear  Angel  choirs, 
May  we,  like  you,  be  seen 

To  live  as  Mary's  Heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  our  Q  ueen ! 

Mary. 


The  Patron  of  First  Communion. 


He  nfho  tightly  closes  his  lips  upon  an 
angry  word  has  acquired  double  strength  for 
the  next  struggle. 


Few  lives  of  saints  were  more  saintly,  few 
holy  deaths  were  more  holy  or  more  mar- 
vellous, than  the  life  and  death  of  Blessed 
Imelda,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Her 
tender  years,  her  gentle  piety,  still  more  her 
spotless  purity  and  her  love  for  Our  Lord,  the 
Spouse  of  virgins,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to 
have  made  her  the  chosen  patron  of  children 
preparing  for  First  Communion.  Italy  and 
Spain  are  the  only  countries  were  devotion  to 
her  is  general;  would  that  this  brief  sketch 
could  induce  all  our  young  readers  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  this  sweet  little  saint,^  and  to 
have  recourse  to  her  protection ! 

Bologna  was  the  cradle  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  Lambtrtini  family, which  gave  great 
heroes  to  Italy,  and  many  learned  and  pious 
pontiffs  to  the  Church,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Benedict  XIV.,  who,  after  being 
Archbishop  of  Bologna,  was  raised  in  1740 
to  the  See  of  Peter.  The  highest  glory,  how- 
ever, of  this  noble  family  is  to  have  produced 
a  saint. 

Imelda  Lambertini  was  bom  in  the  year 
1 32 1.  She  received  at  baptism  the  name  of 
Magdalen,  and  was  so  called  until  she  entered 
the  convent,  when  it  was  changed  to  Imelda, 
probably  on  account  of  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Imelda  signifies  "given  to  the  earth  as 
honey," — quasi  mel  data, — according  to  the 
etymology  of  a  pious  and  learned  Carmelite, 
one  of  her  most  devoted  clients.  From  her 
babyhood  she  gave  signs  of  rare  piety  and 
precocious  maturity.  In  her  griefs,  instead  of 
amusing  her  like  other  children  with  stories, 
it  was  enough  to  pronounce  the  sacred  names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  to  dry  her  tears  and  bring 
back  her  smiles.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  resolved 
to  give  up  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home, 
and  join  a  religious  order,  where  she  could 
belong  to  Jesus  alone. 

Her  pious  parents  consented  to  place  her  at 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Maty  Magdalen 
at  Valdipietra,  near  Bologna.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  she  received  the  habit 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  to  wait  until  she 
reached  an  age  of  discernment  to  pronounce 
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the  solemn  vows.  In  a  short  time  she  became 
such  a  perfect  t>'pe  of  every  virtue  that  the 
Sisters,  even  the  oldest,  gladly  took  her  as  a 
model.  They  all  loved  her  with  that  irresist- 
ible attachment  which  is  kindled  in  innocent 
souls  by  real  virtue.  They  admired  her  as- 
siduity in  prayer,  her  tender  devotion  to  the 
Queen  of  Angels,  and  her  consuming  love 
for  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist. 

Every  day,  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  she  remained  rapt  in  meditation 
on  this  ineffable  mystery;  her  devotion  be- 
trayed itself  by  floods  of  tears.  But  it  was 
especially  at  the  time  of  Holy  Communion, 
when  her  Sisters  took  part  in  the  heavenly 
banquet,  from  which  her  youth  precluded  her, 
that  Imelda's  heart  glowed  and  melted  under 
the  ardor  of  the  divine  fire  which  consumed 
it.  During  recreation  she  cared  not  for  any 
amusement,  and  her  only  thought  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  question  she  repeatedly  asked 
of  the  nuns :  "  Pray  tell  me  how  is  it  possible  to 
receive  Jesus  in  one's  heart  and  not  die?" 

Notwithstanding  her  piety,  modesty,  and 
mature  wisdom,  Imelda's  superiors,  consider- 
ing her  youth,  did  not  think  fit  to  admit  her 
to  the  Holy  Table ;  for  it  was  then  the  custom 
for  children  not  to  make  their  First  Com- 
munion before  the  age  of  fourteen.  Imelda 
was  compelled  to  be  resigned  and  to  wait.  But 
who  could  tell  what  she  suffered!  "What 
anguish,"  says  the  old  Spanish  author  quoted 
above,  "for  a  soul  who  loves  God  and  craves 
to  be  united  to  Him.  never  to  have  her  desire 
fulfilled!  To  love  God,  to  sigh  for  Him,  to 
yearn  for  Him  in  one's  heart,  and  yet  never 
to  possess  Him, — what  suffering ! " 

On  Ascension  Day,  May  12,  1333,  our 
little  saint  had  just  reached  her  twelfth  year — 
almost  the  age  of  Mary  when  she  received  in 
her  heart  the  Son  of  God.  Her  companions, 
happy  and  recollected,  went  in  turn  to  receive 
the  Food  of  Angels.  Imelda  could  not  join 
them ;  kneeling  in  her  little  stall,  she  wept  at 
the  thought  of  their  happiness.  Never  did 
more  fervent  prayers  accompany  more  earnest 
yearning.  With  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  her 
hands  crossed  under  her  white  scapular,  she 
tried  to  calm  the  violent  beating  of  her  heart, 
ready  to  burst  with  the  vehemence  of  holy 


impatience ;  she  clapped  in  her  fingers  the 
image  of  Jesus  Crucified,  and  said  gently: 
"  True  I  am  a  child,  but  didst  Thou  not  say  to 
Thy  Apostles:  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
to  Me,  and  forbid  them  not'?  Thou  didst 
take  pity  on  the  multitude  which  followed 
Thee — yet  only  for  three  days, — and  would 
not  let  them  go  fasting  lest  they  should  faint 
on  the  way ;  Thou  wroughtest  a  new  miracle 
to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  wilt  Thou  not 
have  pity  on  a  poor  child  who  is  Thine  and 
Thine  alone?  Come,  O  Jesus, or  g^ive  me  the 
wings  of  the  dove,  that  I  may  fly  and  repose 
in  Thee." 

Thus  prayed  the  young  virgin;  she  asked 
for  one  or  the  other  of  these  graces,  and  she 
obtained  both.  While  she  still  prayed  and 
wept,  suddenly — was  it  a  dream  ? — a  miracu- 
lous Host  left  the  ciborium,  crossed  the  grat- 
ing of  the  choir,  and,  floating  in  the  air,  rested 
over  the  head  of  little  Imelda.  The  nuns, 
moved  to  tears  at  such  a  sight,  could  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes ;  but  none  could  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  miracle.  A  bright  light  filled 
the  church  and  a  sweet  perfume  scented  the 
air;  an  invisible  hand  held  the  mystic  Bread 
before  the  rapt  child,  who,  though  joyous  at 
being  so  near  the  divine  Guest,  yet  doubtful 
that  He  would  condescend  to  come  to  her, 
felt  all  her  grief  revive ;  she  remained,  how- 
ever, in  mute  adoration,  more  like  an  angel 
than  a  mortal.  Her  confessor  was  at  once 
made  aware  of  the  miracle,  and,  taking  it  as 
a  sign  of  the  divine  will,  placed  the  sacred 
Host  on  a  paten  and  presented  It  to  tKe  child. 

Her  yearnings  were  satisfied  Joy  overcame 
her  delicate  frame;  she  dropped  her  head,  lost 
in  contemplation ;  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
breast,  her  eyes  closed,  she  appeared  to  enjoy 
delicious  repose.  Rapidly  time  flew  in  this 
ecstasy  of  divine  love.  Her  lips,  half  closed 
and  colorless,  yet  lit  up  with  a  heavenly  smile, 
seemed  to  breathe  forth  the  words  of  the  can- 
ticle :  "  I  have  found  him  whom  my  soul  loves. 
I  will  hold  him  and  will  never  let  him  go." 

The  community  admired  Imelda  in  silence; 
they  thanked  God  for  the  favor  granted  under 
their  own  eyes.  When  the  Office  was  over, 
Imelda  remained  motionless.  She  was  called 
and  told  to  rise;  she,  so  prompt  in  obeying. 
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obeyed  not  this  time;  she  heard  not;  they 
touched  her  and  she  felt  not.  She  was  dead! 
She  died  of  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  God, 
and  on  the  day  of  het;  First  Communion!  O 
happy  death !  O  happy  child !  Angels  must 
have  witnessed  her  soul  rising  to  heaven  as 
our  Divine  Saviour  did  at  His  glorious 
Ascension.  Our  young  saint  resembles  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  her  death :  she  sighed  forth 
her  soul  in  a  supreme  act  of  love. 

In  the  year  1566  the  Dominican  nuns  left 
their  convent  of  Valdipietra  for  one  in  Bo- 
logna, and  it  is  in  their  church  in  this  latter 
city  that  the  precious  remains  of  Blessed 
Imelda  Lambertini  rest.  Cardinal  Lambertini^ 
afterward  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  restored  and 
embellished  the  church  of  the  Dominican 
nuns  of  Bologna,  and  erected  a  chapel  and 
altar  in  honor  of  this  young  saint,  his  relative. 
Other  members  of  the  same  distinguished 
family,  in  1 591,  had  engraved  on  her  tomb  the 
record  of  her  miraculous  death.  Pope  Leo  XII. 
appointed  her  feast  to  be  kept  on  the  i6th  of 
September,  and  authoi^ized  the  Friars  Preach- 
ers to  recite  her  Office  and  to  celebrate  Mass 
in  her  honor. 


A  Legend  of  the  Rosary. 


There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  had  the 
pious  custom  of  gathering  flowers  every  day 
for  Our  Lady;  he  arranged  them  himself  in 
a  simple  vase,  and  placed  them  before  her 
image  which  adorned  his  poverty-stricken 
garret.  His  filial  devotion  was  amply  rewarded; 
for  she  obtained  for  him  a  vocation  to  the 
religious  life,  and  smoothed  all  the  difficulties 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  his  most  ardent  desire. 

The  young  monk  found  only  one  draw- 
back in  his  new  state  of  life:  he  could  no 
longer  present  his  humble  offering  to  the  Im 
maculate  Virgin;  for  the  rule  forbade  flowers 
in  the  cells,  as  savoring  too  much  of  earthly 
pleasure.  He  confided  his  trouble  to  Mary  in 
prayer;  she  consoled  him  by  saying, "  Recite 
daily  the  Rosary;  it  is  my  favorite  nosegay." 
Comforted  by  this  command,  the  good  Brother 
immediately  made  a  vow  never  to  omit  this 
devotion,  and  every  day  to  offer  to  his  Holy 


Mother  his  wreath  of  roses — a  hundred  and 
fifty  "  Hail  Marys." 

Time  passed,  and  the  monk  increased  in 
holiness  as  he  advanced  in  years.  He  was 
travelling  one  day,  in  company  with  another 
monk,  through  a  lonely  forest;  the  san  was 
setting,  evening  was  fast  approaching,  but 
the  Rosary  had  not  yet  been  said.  The  birds 
were  singing  their  evening  hymn  before  retir- 
ing to  their  cosy  nests,  when  the  servant  of 
Mary  remembered  his  promise.  "Brother," 
he  exclaimed,  **  let  us  not  forget  the  Rosary." 
They  knelt  down  under  the  trees,  and  in  the 
deepening  twilight  paid  their  tribute  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Hardly  had 
they  finished  when  some  robbers,  concealed 
in  the  brushwood,  stepped  out  cautiously, 
intending  to  fall  on  them  But  they  drew  back 
affrighted  at  what  they  saw.  Roses  were 
dropping  from  the  mouths  of  the  monks, 
which  two  angels  gathered  up  reverently  and 
wove  into  a  fragrant  wreath  Then  the  angels 
ascended  and  offered  this  chaplet  to  a  beau- 
tiful Lady,  radiant  with  glory,  who  was  sus- 
pended in  the  clouds  just  over  the  heads  of 
the  travellers. 

The  highwaymen,  recovering  from  their 
stupefaction,  were  touched  with  remorse;  they 
followed  the  monks,  who,  ignorant  of  all, 
quietly  continued  their  way,  reciting  the  con- 
cluding part  of  their  Office.  When  this  was 
finished  the  men  spoke  to  them  and  humbly 
related  what  had  passed.  The  two  religious 
gave  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  sin- 
gular protection ;  and  the  robber.*,  confessing 
their  sins,  became  true  penitents,  and  entered 
the  monastery  in  which  dwelt  so  faithful  a 
client  of  the  Mother  of  God. 


Mignonette. 


Tradition  says  that  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord 
walked  into  the  fields  one  day,  and  all  the 
flowers  sprang  about  her  feet  to  do  her  hom- 
age. •'  Oh,"  said  a  little  weed,  "  I  am  not  fit 
to  adorn  her  way,  but  I  will  soften  her  path 
by  letting  her  tread  upon  me."  And  ever  since 
that  time  the  little  weed  has  been  such  a 
happy  little  weed  that  the  sweetest  fragrance 
exhales  from  it,  and  men  call  it  mignonette. 
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The  Madonna  and  Our  Protestant  Poets. 


I. 
|NE'  morning  during  the  first  Christ 
mastide  a  train  of  strange  men  rode 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem, 
and  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  tinkling  of 
camel  bells  sounded  musically  on  the  clear, 
chill  air.  Ov^erhead  was  one  great  white  Star, 
that  moved  as  it  shone  The  caravan  passed 
along  the  village  street,  and  as  it  drew  out  of 
the  southern  gate,  lo !  the  Star  stood  still  above 
a  cave  hewn  in  the  reck  by  the  wayside;  and, 
entering  the  cave,  the  Wise  Meti  found  the 
Child,  and  the  Evangelist  says  they  found  Him 
"with  Mary,  His  Mother."  He  was  to  be 
"with  Mary,  His  Mother,"  in  Egypt  and  at 
Nazareth  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  hidden 
life ;  He  was  to  be  with  her  often  during  the 
three  years  of  teaching  and  healing;  she  went 
with  Him  to  Calvary,  and  at  last  she  met  Him 
where  the  dolorous  are  changed  to  glorious 
mysteries;  and  there  the  Child  will  be  "with 
Mary,  His  Mother,"  while  God  is  God. 

Our  poets,  with  their  keen  artistic  insight, 
have  recognized  the  beauty  of  this  divine 
companionship;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
so  many  of  them  have  sung  of  her,  from  the 
days  of  Chaucer  the  Catholic  down  to  the 
days  of  Longfellow  the  Protestant,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  difference  in  their  relig 
ious  belief 

In  the  "Blithedale  Romance"  Hawthorne 
has  these  words:  "I  have  always  envied  the 
Catholics   their  faith    in   that   sweet,  sacred 


Virgfin  Mother,  who  stands  between  them  and 
the  Deity,  intercepting  somewhat  of  His  awful 
.•^plendor,  yet  permitting  His  love  to  stream 
upon  the  worshipper  more  intelligibly  to 
human  comprehension  through  the  medium 
of  a  womans  tenderness." 

Charles  Lamb  has  also  written  in  a  like 
strain : 

Maternal  Lady  with  the  virgin  grace. 
Heaven  born  thy  Jesus  seemeth  sure, 
And  thou  a  Virj:in  pure. 
Lady  nr>ost  perfect,  when  thy  sinless  face 
Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 
A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship  thee. 

Longfellow  hcus  several  poems  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  one  of  which  might  well  be 
used  as  an  inscription  for  Murillo's  "Assump- 
tion." It  is  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Fray 
Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  is  found  among 
the  notes  to  Longfellow's  translation  of  the 
Dwina  Commedia:  \  ' 

Lady !  thine  upward  flight 

The  opening  heavens  receive  with  joyful  song; 
Blest  who  thy  mantle  bright 

May  seize  amid  the  throng, 

And  to  the  sacred  mount  float  peacefully  along! 
Bright  angels  are  around  thee; 

They  that  have  served  thee  from  thy  birth  are 
there. 
Their  hands  with  stars  have  crowned  thee. 

Thou  peerless  Queen  of  air. 

As  sandals  to  thy  feet  the  silver  moon  dost  wear. 

Another  poem,  "  The  Annunciation,"  by 
this  chief  cf  our  American  poets,  has  the 
chaste  simplicity  of  a  Scriptural  passage.  Two 
parts  of  "The  Golden  Legend"  referring  to 
Our  Lady  are  familiar  to  everyone. 

Other  American  non  Catholic  singers  be- 
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side  Longfellow  have  shown  that  they  are  not 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
whom  the  Venetians  call  Santa  Maria  For- 
mosa,— "Saint  Mary  the  Beautiful."  The  first 
name  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  James  Hill- 
house,  a  poet  now  little  known  by  general 
readers.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston  (1789- 
1841),  and  his  words  are  more  remarkable, 
coming  as  they  do  from  the  Land  of  Puritan- 
ism. In  one  long  poem  he  has  this  passage: 
Turn  now  where  stood  the  spotless  Virgin ;  sweet 
Her  azure  eye,  and  fair  her  golden  ringlets ; 
But  changeful  as  the  hues  of  infancy 
Her  face.  As  on  her  Son,  her  God,  she  gazed. 
Fixed  was  her  look — earnest  and  breathless;  now 
Suffused  her  glowing  cheek ;  now  changed  to  pale ; 
First,  round  her  lips  a  smile  celestial  played, 
^  Then  fast,  fast  rain'd  the  tears.  Who  can  interpret? 
Perhaps  some  thought  maternal  cross'd  her  breast 
That  mused  on  days  long  past,  when  on  her  lap 
He  helpless  lay,  and  of  His  infant  smile. 

Hillhouse  has  still  another  poem,  entitled 
"A  Chant  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  which  is 
entirely  Catholic  in  its  expression. 

It  seems  strange  thkt  Whittier,  the  vener- 
able man  that  is  now  perhaps  our  chief  poet 
— for  Lowell,  and  the  others  do  not  find  his 
sweet  chords, — it  seems  strange  that  he  has 
not  sung  her  praise.  In  "  Raphael "  he  says : 
There  droop'd  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 

O  Mother  beautiful  and  mild ! 
Enfolding  in  one  dear  embrace 
Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Child ! 

A  fair  thought,  but  beyond  this  he  is  silent. 
Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  translation  of  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  gives  a  version  of  Margaret's  prayer, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed was  also  his  own.  The  prayer  in  part 
is  this : 

Incline,  O  Maiden, 
With  sorrow  laden. 
Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  pain. 
The  sword  thy  heart  in, 
With  anguish  smarting. 
Thou  lookest  up  to  where  thy  Son  is  slain. 
Ah,  past  guessing, 
Beyond  expressing, 
The  pangs  that  wring  my  flesh  and  bone! 
Why  this  anxious  heart  so  bumeth. 
Why  it  trembleth,  why  it  yearneth, 
Knowest  thou  and  thou  alone. 

Where'er  I  go,  what  sorrow, 
What  woe,  what  woe  and  sorrow, 
Within  my  bosom  aches ! 


Alone,  and  oh  !  unsleeping, 
I'm  weeping,  weeping,  weeping. 
The  heart  within  me  breaks ! 

Help !  rescue  me  from  death  and  stain ! 

O  Maiden ! 
Thou  sorrow  laden, 
Incline  thy  countenance  upon  my  pain. 

Poor  Edgar  Poe's  prayer  to  the  Madonna 
was  almost  as  sorrowful  as  Margaret's: 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  twilight  dim, 
Maria,  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn ! 
In  joy  and  woe,  in  good  and  ill, 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still ! 
When  the  hours  flew  brightly  by. 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky. 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee ; 
Now,  when  the  storms  of  fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  present  and  my  past, 
Let  my  future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine. 

II. 

If  we  look  through  the  poetry  of  England 
we  shall  find  many  beautiful  hymns  to  the 
Madonna,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves 
to  those  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
England  lost  the  title  "  Dower  of  Our  Lady." 
The  first  name  of  importance  met  with  after 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  is  that  of 
Milton.  He  had  as  true  a  notion  of  Our  Lady 
as  we  could  expect  to  find  in  a  man  whose 
creed  was  a  strange  admixture  of  Puritanism 
and  Arianism.  In  the  "  Hymn  for  the  Morn- 
ing of  Christ's  Nativity  "  he  alludes  to  her  as 
the  "Virgin  blest,"  and  in  "Paradise  Re- 
gained" he  devotes  about  eighty  lines  to  her. 
Throughout  the  first  book  he  puts  language 
in  the  mouth  of  Our  Lord  which  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  read  because  of  its  open  Arianism. 
There  is  not  any  lack  of  respect  for  the 
Mother  of  God,  but  there  is  lack  of  respect 
for  our  Saviour,  whom  he  strives  to  lower  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  man.  In  the  second  book, 
however,  he  writes : 

But  to  His  Mother  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Others  return'd  from  baptism,  not  her  Son, 
Nor  left  at  Jordan  tidings  of  Him  none, 
Within  her  breast  tho'  calm,  her  breast  tbo'  pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  raised 
Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs  thus 
clad : 
"O  what  avails  me  now  that  honor  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
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*  Hail,  highly  favor'd,  among  women  blest ! ' 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanced, 
And  fears  as  eminent  above  the  lot 
Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore  ? 

Now 

Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledged,  as  I  hear, 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  public  shown, 
Son  own'd  from  heaven  by  His  Father's  voice ; 
I  looked  for  some  great  change :  to  honor  ?  No, 
But  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  plain  foretold, 
That  to  the  falling  and  rising  He  should  be 
Of  many  in  Israel,  and  to  a  sign 
Spoken  against,  that  through  my  very  soul 
A  sword  shall  pierce ;  this  is  my  favor'd  lot. 
My  exaltation  to  affliction  high." 

What  is  quoted  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Milton's  words  respecting  the  Madonna.  He 
was  reverent,  but  since  he  did  not  understand 
the  Son  he  could  not  understand  the  Mother. 
After  Milton  no  great  Protestant  poet  said 
much  of  Our  Lady  until  the  Renaissance,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  causes  of 
this  silence  are  perhaps  these.  When  Milton 
and  Dry  den  died,  lesser  men  became  the  mas- 
ters that  set  the  canons  for  English  poetry; 
and  they  turned  what  was  a  "  fair,  free 
stream  into  a  canal  with  trim,  straight  banks." 
They  were  not  possessed  of  poetical  insight 
strong  enough  to  see  Our  Lady's  beauty. 
Again,  religious  prejudices  were  strong  in 
those  days,  and  men  feared  to  be  accused  of 
Mariolatry.  In  the  new  era  Byron  was  the  first 
to  write  of  Our  Lady,  and  he  did  so  boldly 
enough  in  the  following  oft-quoted  lines: 
Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour. 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft ! 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 

Or  the  faint,  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  brjeath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer. 
Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer! 
Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria!  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son  above!" 

About  the  same  time  that  Byron  wrote,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  composed  the  hymn  which  Ellen 
Douglas  sings  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
The  first  stanza  is  as  follows: 

Ave  Maria,  Maiden  mild, 

Lislcn  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear,  though  from  the  wild; 

Thou  canst  save  amidst  despair. 


Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 
Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled,— 

Maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 
Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 
Ave  Maria! 

This  song  has  been  set  to  a  melody  by  the 
celebrated  Austrian  composer,  Schubert. 

There  is  a  translation  by  Coleridge  of  a 
Latin  inscription  on  a  German  painting  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child ;  the  poem  also  be- 
longs to  this  period,  and  it  is  made  with  great 
delicacy : 

Dormi  lesu!  mater  ridet 

Quas  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi  lesu!  blandule! 
Si  non  dormis  mater  plorat. 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat, 
Blande,  veri,  somnule ! — 

"Sleep, sweet  Babe!  my  cares  beguiling; 
Mother  sits  beside  Thee  smihng; 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  Thou  sleep  not.  Mother  moumeth, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  turneth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! " 

Coleridge  has  also  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  in 
which  the  Madonna  says : 
Wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease : 
I'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 

The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer  morn : 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born. 

Wordsworth  follows  with  two  poems.  His 
artistic  spirit  forced  admiration  from  him,  and 
in  the  sonnet  below  the  octave  is  beautiful; 
thesestet,  however,  seems  little  more  than  an 
apology  for  his  "leaning  toward  Rome": 
Mother!  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified ; 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost. 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast, — 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.  Yet  some,  I  ween. 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity; 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

The  second  poem  is  called  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snow"  {S.  Maria  zutn  Schnee.  at  Klosterle): 
Meek  Virgin  Mother,  more  benign 
Than  fairest  star  upon  the  height 
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Of  thy  own  mountain  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  sleep, 
What  eye  can  look  upon  thy  shrine 
Untroubled  at  the  sight  ? 


To  thee,  in  this  aerial  cleft, 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
All  sufferings  that  no  longer  rest 
On  mortal  succor;  all  distrest 
That  pine  of  human  hope  bereft. 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  friend. 

And  hence,  O  Virgin  Mother  mild ! 

Though  plenteous  flowers  around  thee  blow. 
Not  only  from  the  dreary  strife 
Of  winter,  but  from  storms  of  life. 
Thee  have  thy  votaries  aptly  styled 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Aytoun  has  placed  a  translation  of  Goethe's 
"Holy  Family"  among  his  own  poems;  and 
in  "The  Christian  Year"  Keble  has  a  poem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  which  is 
entirely  Catholic  in  its  method  of  expression. 
One  might  almost  say  that  the  Annunciation 
is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  English  Protestant 
poets.  "Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  the  sonnet  given 
below  under  that  title: 

Loveliest  of  women,  and  most  glorified ! 

In  thy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone, 
A  brightness  round  thee  grew,  and  by  thy  side, 
KindUng  the  air,  a  form  ethereal  shone. 
Solemn  yet  breathing  gladness.  From  her  throne 
A  queen  had  risen  with  more  imperial  eye, 
A  stately  prophetess  of  victory 

From  her  proud  lyre  had  struck  a  tempest  tone, 
For  such  high  tidings  as  to  thee  were  brought, 

Chosen  of  Heaven !  that  hour ;  but  thou,  O  thou ! 
E'en  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  o'erfraught, 
Thy  virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst  bow, 
And  take  to  thy  meek  breast  the  All-Holy  Word, 
And  own  thyself  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

George  Eliot,  in  "Agatha,"  has  a  number 
of  pretty  couplets   referring  to  our  Blessed 
Lady ;  and  another  woman  poet,  Mrs.  Brown 
ing,  has  written  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
poems  on  the  Mather  of  God  which  has  been 
composed  by  a  non- Catholic  of  late  years;  it 
is  entitled  "  The  Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child 
Jesus."  The  poem  is  a  labor  of  love ;  but  Mrs. 
Browning  shows  therein  that  she  did   not 
understand  the  depth  of  Our  Lady's  knowl- 
edge. These  are  some  of  the  stanzas: 
And  art  Thou  come  for  saving,  baby-browed 
And  speechless  Being, — art  Thou  come  for  saving  ? 
The  palm  that  grows  beside  our  door  is  bowed 
By  treadings  of  the  low  wind  from  the  south, 


A  restless  shadow  through  the  chamber  waving : 
Upon  its  bough  a  bird  sings  in  the  sun ; 
But  Thou  with  that  close  slumber  on  Thy  mouth, 
Dost  seem  of  wind  and  sun  already  weary, — 
Art  come  for  saving,  O  my  weary  One  ? 

Unchildish  shade ! — no  other  babe  doth  wear 

An  aspect  very  sorrowful,  as  Thou, — 

No  small  babe-smiles,  my  watching  heart  has  seen, 

To  float  like  speech  the  speechless  lips  between ; 

No  dovelike  cooing  in  the  golden  air. 

No  quick,  short  joys  of  leaping  bab;  hood. 

Alas !  our  earthly  good 
In  heaven  thought  evil,  seems  too  good  for  Thee: 

Yet  sleep,  my  weary  One ! 

That  tear  fell  not  on  Thee, 
Beloved, yet  Thou  stirrest  in  Thy  slumber! 
Thou,  stirring  not  for  glad  sounds  out  of  number 
Which  through  the  vibratory  palm-trees  run 

From  summer  wind  and  bird, 

So  quickly  hast  Thou  heard 

A  tear  fall  silently  ? — 

Wakest  Thou,  O  loving  One? 

Another  poem,  Dante  Rossetti's  "Ave,"  is 
an  artistic  meditation  on  the  life  of  Our 
Lady  after  the  Ascension  of  her  Divine  Son. 
Rossetli  was  not  a  Catholic,  although  his 
father  was  a  Florentine.  Be.<-ides  the  "Ave," 
he  wrote  two  sonnets  on  the  Blessed  Virgin, — 
one  as  an  inscription  for  a  "  Holy  Family"  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  another  for  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  picture,"  Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks."  He 
also  translated  Villon's  poem,  "  His  Mother's 
Service  to  Our  Lady."  The  "Ave"  is  in  part 
as  follows : 

Mother  of  the  Fair  Delight, 
Thou  handmaid  perfect  in  God's  sight, 
Now  sitting  fourth  beside  the  Three, 
Thyself  a  woman  Trinity, — 
Being  a  daughter  born  to  God, 
Mother  of  Christ  from  stall  to  rood, 
And  wife  unto  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Oh,  when  our  need  is  uttermost, 
Think  that  to  such  as  death  may  strike 
Thou  once  wert  sister  sister-like ! 
Thou  headstone  of  humanity, 
Groundstone  of  the  great  mystery. 
Fashioned  like  us,  yet  more  than  we! 


Ah !  knew'st  thou  of  the  end,  when  first 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurst? 
Or  when  He  tottered  round  thy  knee 
Did  thy  sorrow  dawn  on  thee  ? 
And  through  His  boyhood,  year  by  year 
Eating  with  Him  the  Passover, 
Didst  thou  discern  confusedly 
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That  holier  Sacrament,  when  He, 

The  bitter  cup  about  to  quaff, 

Should  break  the  bread  and  eat  thereef  ? 

What  human  tongue  can  speak 

That  day  when  death  was  sent  to  break 

From  the  tir'd  spirit,  like  a  veil. 

Its  covenant  with  Gabriel 

Endured  at  lengjth  unto  the  end? 

What  human  thought  can  apprehend 

That  mystery  of  motherhood 

When  thy  Beloved  at  length  renewed 

The  sweet  communion  severdd. 

His  left  hand  underneath  thy  head, 

And  His  right  hand  embracing  thee  ? — 

Lo!  He  was  thine,  and  this  is  He! 

O  Mary  Mother,  be  not  loth 
To  listen, — thou  whom  the  stars  clothe, 
Who  seest  and  mayst  not  be  seen ! 
Hear  us  at  last,  O  Mary  Queen ! 
Into  our  shadow  bend  thy  face, 
Bowing  thee  from  the  secret  place, 
O  Mary  Virgin,  full  of  grace! 

These  verses  do  not  reach  the  depth  of  ten- 
derness that  may  be  found  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
poem.  Rossetti  displays  a  lack  of  knowledge 
ot  what  our  Blessed  Lady  really  is  as  great  as 
that  shown  by  Mrs.  Browning;  but  the  work 
is   remarkable,  coming  from  a  man  like  its 
author.  The  lines  of  the  first  stanza, 
Being;a  daughter  bom  to  God, 
Mother  of  Christ  from  stall  to  rood, 
And  wife  unto  the  Holy  Ghost, 

may  be  traced  back  through  Chaucer's  "  O 
humble  ladye,  maide,  moder  and  wyfe,"  in  the 
"Orisoune  to  the  Holy  Virgin ,"  to  Canto  xxxiii 
of  Dante's  Paradiso. 

I  have  threaded  together,  at  random  chosen, 
some  of  the  beautiful  words  written  in  honor 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  by  non- Catholic  poets, 
to  show  how  the  most  refined  hearts,  no  matter 
what  their  creed  may  be,  may  look  up  to 
Mary  and  see  that  she  is  the  embodiment  of 
all  purity,  all  clemency,  all  sweetness,  and  all 
loveliness. 

"  Wherfore,  good  Ladye,  I  pray  it  may  please  the  my 

penne  so  to  lede. 
That,  by  thyne  ayde,  this  werke  may  have  good 

spede." 


Saxty's  Angel. 


BV    E.    L.    DORSEY. 


Whatever  may  happen,  every  kind  of 
misfortune  is  to  be  overcome  by  cheerfully 
bearing  it. —  Virgil, 


(Conclusion.) 

THE  ball  was  to  open  at  seven  o'clock,  and, 
as  it  had  been  announced  to  the  emigrants, 
there  was  a  hum  of  excited  expectancy  that 
made  the  whole  house  sound  like  a  beehive; 
this  broke  into  loud  applause  when  three  of 
the  young  Germans  asked  Mr.  Duncanson  if 
he  would  send  to  the  train  for  their  violin, 
'cello, and  cornet,  so  they  too  might  contribute 
something  to  the  general  pleasure. 

It  is  needless  to  say  he  did  it  (he  would 
have  sent  to  the  moon  if  he  could  have  found 
the  way,  and  if  doing  so  meant  to  make  any- 
body happy — God  bless  him  and  all  like 
him !),  and  there  was  a  head  at  every  window 
watching  for  the  sleigh  long  before  it  was 
due.  As  it  drove  aip  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
door,  in  which  I  was  caught,  as  I  crossed  the 
room,  and  carried  along,  colliding  violently 
with  a  man  who  was  dashing  in. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  madam ! "  he  began, 
as  I  was  saying,  "  Yotir  pardon,  sir! " 

Then:  "Great  Scott,  Mrs. !   How  in 

the  world  did  you  get  here?" 

And  there  was  Charlie ,  the  youngster 

who  had  joined  the  service  when  Donald  got 
his  step  "  for  gallantry  on  the  field." 

"Donald!"  I  gasped,— "for  God's  sake 
what  of  him?" 

"  Fit  as  a  fiddle,"  was  the  cheery  response. 
"Had  a  telegram  this  afternoon  by  way  of 

(for  the  other  wires  are  down),  and 

passed  it  along  to   you   at  ,  where  I 

thought  you  were." 

"A  telegram?  From  whom?" 

"Why,  the  doctor,  of  course!  He  said  the 
dear  old  chap  took  a  big  turn  last  night  about 
nine  o'clock  or  so,  and  slept  straight  through 

till  morning;  and  to  wire  you  at ,  where 

you  would  be  waiting,  on  account  of  the  bliz- 
zard's having  blocked  up  everything;  and  to 
tell  you  not  to  come  on  till  this  weather  broke, 
for  it's  cold  enough  up  yonder  to  freeze  a 
brass  monkey." 

But  fay  this  time  I  was  sitting  flat  on  the 
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lower  step,  crying  my  eyes  out  for  sheer  re- 
lief; and  Charlie  was  distractedly  offering  me 
burnt  feathers,  brandy,  and  frantic  apologies, 
being  quite  unused  to  women  and  their  ways. 

That  was  a  very  gay  ball  that  night, — so 
gay  it  was  talked  of  for  years  after,  and  indeed 
is  still  referred  to  at  times. 

The  next  morning  early  Saxty  showed  me, 
in  a  sheltered  corner  of  land,  a  new-made 
grave,  with  a  neat  wooden  headboard. 

"  What  '11  go  on  it  ?  "  he  asked,  anxiously. 
"  We  don't  know  her  name  nor  nothin*." 

"  Put, '  I  was  sorrowful,  and  you  comforted 
Me;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  Me  in.' 
And  then  under  that  put,  '  May  she  rest  in 
peace!'" 

"Them's  good  sayin's,  both,"  he  answered. 
"Write 'em  out." 

Then  he  told  me  Lieutenant had  come 

up  on  the  snow-plow  last  night,  and  that  it 
was  going  to  start  down  the  rest  of  the  road 
in  a  few  hours;  so,  after  a  hurried  putting 
together  of  traps,  and  hasty  but  hearty  thanks 
and  good-byes,  Saxty,  Dandy  Jim,  Charlie, 
Dolores  and  I  were  packed  in  a  sleigh  and 
driven  off  by  Mr.  Duncanson  himself,  and 
stowed  not  uncomfortably  in  the  caboose  of 
the  plow. 

At I  parted  from  the  oddly  assorted 

trio,  and  within  eight  hours  was  sitting  by 
the  side  of  my  pale  sufferer,  talking  as  much 
as  I  dared,  looking  only  half  as  radiant  as  I 
felt,  and  so  grateful  to  God  for  His  mercy 
that  my  tears  ran  into  my  smiles,  and  my 
heart  rang  all  its  bells  for  Christmas  joy. 

It  isn't  much  of  a  story,  after  all,  is  it  ?  But 
"the  moral  of  it" — as  the  White  Queen  in 
" Looking- Glass  House"  always  says — came 
the  next  autumn,  as  Donald  and  I  were 
returning  home  from  California. 

I  noticed  a  large  man  get  in  at  a  Nevada 
station,  carrying  a  child  on  a  pillow,  and  he 
and  the  woman  with  him  devoted  themselves 
absolutely  to  its  care ;  but  they  did  it  a  trifle 
awkwardly,  as  if  unused  to  children.  After  a 
while  the  little  thing  began  to  fret  and  moan, 
and  the  man  began  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
it  The  first  time  he  passed  me  I  felt  puzzled, 


the  second  time  sure,  and  the  third  time  I 
spoke. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Saxty,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! " 

His  face  fairly  shone.  "  Well,  now,"  he  said, 
"this  here's  Saxty's  luck,  shore  an' certain! 
But  I'd  never  a-knowed  you  ef  you  hadn't 
a-spoke,  fur  you  look  like  a — like  a — perarie 
in  spring-time.  You  might  be  took  fur  bride 
and  groom,  you  look  so  happy,"  he  added, 
glancing  kindly  at  Donald,  and  sparing  one 
big  hand  from  Dolores'  pillow  to  shake  the 
thin  white  one  as  I  introduced  them. 

"And  Dolores — Lady  Gay,  I  mean?"  I 
asked. 

"  Lord,  she's  hearty !  Ain't  you,  my  bird  ?  ** 
And  he  bent  down  to  her,  chirping  and  whist- 
ling; whereupon  she  showed  some  little  teeth, 
and  tried  hard  to  laugh,  which  gave  him  the 
purest  delight. 

"  Give  her  to  me  for  old-times'  sake,  and 
tell  me  about  Mrs.  Saxty." 

"There  she  is  now." 

"Oh,  take  me  to  her!"  I  said.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  her." 

"An'  she  wants  to  talk  to  you,  you  bet !  She 
don't  never  tire  o'  hearin'  'bout  that  young 
un.  I  tell  you,  stock  in  the  Lady  Gay  ain't  to 
be  bought  at  no  premium.  Old  woman,  here's 
Mrs. ." 

And  the  kindliest  of  faces  turned  to  me,  and 
two  clear,  true  eyes  looked  into  mine  from 
between  the  flashing  prisms  of  the  holiday 
diamonds. 

We  fell  into  a  close  conversation  at  once, 
and,  after  I  had  told  her  again  and  again  all 
the  details  of  that  memorable  night,  she  said : 

"  Jim  has  always  had  a  big  heart,  ma'am, 
and  it's  always  the  under- dog  in  the  fight  that 
he  favors.  Sometimes  they  ain't  worth  helpin', 
and  sometimes  they've  turned  and  bit  him; 
but  this  child" — laying  a  hand  covered  with 
rings  a  duchess  might  have  envied,  but  blunted 
and  calloused  by  hard  work, — "has  been  a 
blessin'  right  from  the  hand  of  God.  She's 
done  the  work  of  an  angel  with  them  two 
men — ^Jim  and  Dandy.  There  ain't  no  more 
spreein';  for  one  night  when  they  tried  it 
she  pushed  'em  away  and  cried  so  when  they 
went  to  take  her  that  they  ain't  done  it  since. 
You  see,  the  smell  made  her  sick,  and  they 
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couldn't  handle  her  as  careful.  And  there 
ain't  near  so  much  swearin' ;  for  they're  tryin' 
to  break  off  before  she  gits  big  enough  to 
understand,  'cause  children  pick  up  bad  words 
so  quick.  And  that  Dandy,  he's  quit  gamblin*; 
for  he  give  me  every  cent  of  his  wages  to  get 
a  fine  wicker-work  carriage,  lined  with  velvet 
and  tipped  with  pure  gold,  for  the  baby.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  boy?"  (The  tears 
were  in  her  eyes.)  "And  he  and  Jim  nearly  fit 
over  who  should  pay  the  doctor — " 

"The  doctor?" 

"Yes.  We're  goin'  East  for  her  sake  now. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  from  Boston  come 
out  our  way  a-huntin*  this  year,  and  stopped 
over  night  at  our  ranch.  And  when  he  seen 
Lady  Gay  he  told  Jim  about  some  big  doctor 
in  New  York  that  could  straighten  backs, 
and  break  crooked  bones  and  set  'em  over  all 
right.  So  Jim  took  the  name,  and  that  night 
he  says :  '  Old  girl,  we'll  give  Lady  Gay  a 
chance.  We'll  go  to  that  doctor  fellow,  and 
tell  him  to  sail  in,  and  we'll  ante  up  every 
time  he  calls.'  It's  a  Doctor  Sayres,  ma'am. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  him?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  often.  And,  please  God, 
Lady  Gay  will  grow  straight  as  a  staff — 'a 
rod  and  staff  to  comfort  you/"  I  added, as  I 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"She's  been  that  a'ready,"  answered  Mrs. 
Saxty ;  "  for  she's  fillin'  the  gap  and  stoppin' 
the  ache  that's  been  here  ever  since  my  two 
babies  died.  Ain't  you.  Lady  Gay,  my  little 
Lady  Gay ! "  And  she  patted  her  as  tenderly 
as  if  she  had  been  the  most  beautiful  child  in 
the  world. 

At  St.  Louis  they  left  us,  but  with  the  prom- 
ise to  inform  us  of  Doctor  Sayres'  conclusion. 
About  two  weeks  later  I  received  a  letter. 

"  Respected  Madam  : — The  Doctor  says 
we  come  in  time;  and,  though  Lady  Gay 'II 
never  be  very  strong,  he  can  do  a  heap  for 
her,  and  straighten  her  out  considerable ;  for 
she's  only  gristle,  and  it's  mostly  the  muscles 
that's  twisted.  He's  put  her  up  in  some  sort 
of  plaster  case,  and  cut  two  of  the  cords  that 
dragged  her  legs  round.  And  she's  in  the 
place  he  has  for  such  patients. 

"The  day  she  was  cut  they  wouldn't  let 
me  stay  in  the  room,  but  Jim  he  stayed,  and 


he  says  the  sweat  rolled  off  his  face  like  an 
ox  when  he  seen  the  knife  go  in.  But  when 
it  was  done  and  she  was  fixed  up,  and  I  come 
in  and  set  by  her,  and  her  asleep  so  nice,  Jim 
took  the  Doctor's  hand  and  says:  'I  had  a 
bead  drawed  on  you,  and  if  you'd  a-killed  her 
you'd  a-been  a  dead  man  before  you  could 
a-winked ;  but  now  I  apologize  for  doubtin' 
you.  And  here's  first  go  for  expenses.'  And 
he  shoved  a  five  thousand  dollar  bond  into  his 
hand,  and  ran  out.  He's  a  white  man,  Jim  is. 
"  Him  and  me  sends  our  duty  and  love. 


and  I'm  yours  truly. 


"Susan  Saxty. 


"  P.  S — Jim's  found  out  that  Salvatter  died 
of  yellow  jack  three  months  before  Lady 
Gay's  mother  come  over.  So  he  says  it  wasn't 
his  fault,  after  all." 

And  that's  the  history  of  Saxty 's  angel. 


Notre  Dame  de  Bethlehem. 


BY  GEORGE  PROSPERO. 


THE  town  of  Montargis,  in  Loiret,  has 
played  an  interesting  part  in  the  history  of 
France.  In  our  day  it  is  notable  as  a  centre  of 
great  commercial  activity,  but  in  past  centuries 
many  thrilling  events  of  the  very  eventful  his- 
tory of  the  Empire  were  enacted  either  within 
or  outside  its  walls.  In  1427  it  sustained  for  a 
considerable  time  the  siege  which  the  English, 
under  Warwick,  Suffolk,  and  other  leaders, 
vainly  directed  against  the  stronghold.  Mon- 
targis was  defended  by  Lahire,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  Charles  VII.'s  captains,  and  Dunois, 
who  two  years  later  had  the  honor  of  sharing 
the  glory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  during  the 
famous  siege  of  that  city.  These  two  great 
warriors  with  only  1,600  men  successfully 
opposed  the  English,  who  numbered  more 
than  3,000.  In  the  year  143 1,  however,  the 
latter  succeeded,  by  treachery,  in  taking  the 
town,  and  it  remained  in  their  possession 
until  1438, 

One  of  the  glories  of  Montargis  was  its 
royal  chateau,  a  beautiful  edifice,  which  unhap- 
pily disappeared  in  1 809.  and  now  one  can  not 
without  difficulty  discover  even  the  faintest 
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trace  of  this  splendid  historical  castle,  in  which 
the  kings  of  France  so  frequently  dwelt. 

Fourteen  kilometres  from  Montargis  is  the 
small  town  of  Ferrieres  —  in  former  times 
Aquce  Segestce, — in  which  we  find  the  shrine 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Bethlehem.*  A  splendid 
abbey,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
stood  there  in  ancient  times.  It  was  founded 
under  Clovis  II. ;  and  one  of  the  abbots,  Ser- 
vatus  Lupus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  a  distinguished  theological  writer. 

In  days  gone  by  Notre  Dame  de  Bethle- 
hem was  a  celebrated  place  for  pilgrimages, 
partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
oldest  sanctuary  consecrated  to  Mary  in  the 
Diocese  of  Orleans.  Several  historians  believe 
that  its  origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles — when  St.  Savinien  and  St.Potentien 
were  pursuing  their  zealous  labors  in  the 
country  of  the  Senonais,  in  which  the  Diocese 
of  Orleans  is  comprised.  In  thanksgiving  for 
the  wonderful  results  of  his  preaching,  St. 
Savinien  erected  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
Queen  of  Angels;  and  on  Christmas  night, 
having  brought  together  his  newly  converted 
friends,  the  Saint  was  about  to  offer  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  when  lo !  a  flood 
of  light  inundated  the  sanctuary,  and  above 
the  altar  appeared  our  Blessed  Lady,  holding 
the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  and  accom- 
panied by  St.  Joseph.  At  the  same  time  an- 
gelic voices  were  heard  chanting  in  tones  of 
celestial  sweetness:  ''Gloria  in  excelsis Deo!" 
All  the  assistants  fell  upon  their  faces  glori- 
fying God,  whilst  St.  Savinien  cried  out : 
"  Here  in  truth  we  have  found  Bethlehem ! " 
And  thus  this  shrine  has  ever  retained  the 
name  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bethlehem. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  truth 
of  this  legend,  which  tradition  has  transmitted 
to  us  through  succeeding  ages.  It  is  related 
at  length  by  Abbot  Lupus,  mentioned  above. 

*  During  their  stay  in  the  country  the  English  did 
not  fail  to  visit  Ferrieres,  and  a  soldier  having  tried  to 
set  fire  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  BethMhem, 
felt  hinaself  suddenly  burned  interiorly  by  a  fire 
which  nothing  could  quench.  In  the  excess  of  his 
pain  he  threw  himself  into  a  neighboring  well.  In 
1607  a  prior  of  the  monastery,  wishing  to  verify  the 
truth  of  this  story,  had  the  well  searched,  and  the 
bones  of  a  human  body  were  found. 


His  account  was  written  in  850,  knd  was  based 
on  the  souvenirs  of  the  miracle  which  were 
preserved  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  par- 
ticularly at  the  shrine. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  miracle  spread 
abroad  pilgrims  flocked  from  far  and  near, 
enriching  the  sanctuary  with  many  and  prec- 
ious gifts  Notre  Dame  de  Bethlehem  knew 
some  glorious  days  in  those  times  of  primitive 
Christian  fervor,  and  many  were  the  miracles 
wrought  before  the  statue  of  Mary.  About 
434  Attila,  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  came  to 
Ferrieres,  and  at  once  gave  orders  to  burn  the 
sanctuary;  on  that  dreadful  day  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  perished  either  by  fire 
or  the  sword.  As  soon  as  the  bai  barian  had 
taken  his  departure, Our  Lady's  pious  clients 
raised  the  chapel  from  its  ruins,  and  again 
placed  therein  the  statue,  which  had  been 
miraculously  preserved. 

When  in  481  Clovis,  still  a  pagan,  heard  of 
the  wonders  wrought  at  this  shrine,  curiosity 
led  him  to  visit  the  chapel.  At  that  time  Notre 
Dame  de  Bethlehem  was  under  the  protection 
of  some  hermits,  who  welcomed  the  prince 
most  cordially,  and  received  from  him  various 
gifts  for  the  embellishment  of  the  sanctuary. 
Seeing  the  kindly  disposition  of  their  royal 
visitor,  the  good  hermits  spoke  to  him  of 
the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Clotilde,  who  each 
year  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine.  No 
sooner  had  the  pagan  King  beheld  the  maiden 
than  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  After  Her 
marriage  Clotilde  became  more  devout  than 
ever,  praying  constantly  for  the  conversion  of 
her  husband.  Seeing  her  second  son,  Clodo- 
mir,  dangerously  ill,  she  consecrated  him  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  after  his  restoration 
to  health  had  him  baptized — with  the  consent 
of  her  husband — before  the  statue  of  Notre 
Dame.  Clovis  was  soon  converted  by  the  ex- 
ample and  prayers  of  his  pious  consort.  After 
his  baptism  he  built  close  to  the  shrine  a 
church  and  monastery,  which  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
All  his  successors  were  generoifs  donors  to 
the  Sanctuaire  de  Bethlehem. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  church  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  an 
octagonal  spire  150  feet  in  height.  When  the 
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work  was  finished  the  monks  invited  Pope 
Alexander  III,  to  honor  the  new  sanctuary 
with  a  visit  and  to  bless  the  church.  The 
holy  Pontiff  came  in  person,  and  on  the  29th 
of  September,  11 63,  the  ceremony  of  its  sol- 
emn consecration  took- place.  The  chroniclers 
of  the  time  relate  that,  in  all  the  subsequent 
troubles  of  his  pontificate,  Alexander  III.  ever 
derived   much   consolation   from   this  visit. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  sanctuary 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  then 
came  a  quiet  period,  during  which  Our  Lady 
never  failed  to  shower  down  heavenly  bless- 
ings on  those  who  sought  her  protection 
before  this  favored  shrine.  A  holy  abbot  of 
Ferrieres.  Dom  Blanchefort,  loved  and  vener- 
ated in  all  the  country  round  for  his  charity 
to  the  poor,  had  a  particular  devotion  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Bethlehem ;  and  afcer  a  long  illness, 
feeling  that  his  last  moments  could  not  be  far 
off,  he  begged  to  be  carried  before  Mary's 
altar,  and  there  gave  up  his  soul  peacefully 
into  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  His  tomb  was 
carefully  preserved  at  the  shrine  until  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  almost  destroyed. 
Portions  of  it,  however,  were  collected,  and 
with  much  difficulty  put  together ;  they  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  church  of 
Ferrieres,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 

After  the  Revolution  the  sanctuary  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bethlehem  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  edifice  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  great  spire,  which  in  1837  fell  in,  crushing 
the  light  building  beneath  its  weight.  All  the 
country  was  in  despair,  as  the  case  seemed 
hopeless:  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to 
rebuild  the  church,  and  little  chance  of  the 
country  becoming  richer.  Happily,  the  parish 
priest,  the  Abbe  Champion,  a  zealous  client  of 
Our  Lady,  opened  a  voluntary  subscription. 
"  Let  each  one  give  what  he  can,"  said  the 
good  priest.  Those  who  had  money,  gave  it ; 
the  neighboring  farmers  lent  their  horses  and 
carts  for  transporting  the  materials;  and  the 
poor,  who  had  nothing  but  their  time  to  offer, 
came  and  worked  faithfully  from  morning 
till  evening.  In  less  than  a  year  Notre  Dame 
de  Bethlehem  again  rose  from  her  ruins; 
into  this  new  chapel,  simple  as  it  was,  the 
miraculous  statue  was  carried,  as  well  as  all 


the  •  decorations  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
which  could  be  found — among  them  a  part 
of  the  high  altar,  a  gill  of  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Nearly  all  the  kings  of  France  belonged 
to  the  confraternity  attached  to  the  sanctuary. 
None  amongst  them  was  more  fervent  than 
Louis  XIII.,  whose  name  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  fair  land  of  France  where  a 
shrine  of  Mary  exists. 

Of  the  five  or  six  annual  pilgrimages  which 
took  place  to  Notre  Dame  de^Bethlehem,only 
one  still  continues.  On  Whit-Monday  thou- 
sands of  devout  pilgrims  may  be  seen  wending 
their  way  to  this  celebrated  shrine,  which  was 
specially  venerated  in  our^  times  by  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanlbup,  the  eminent*Bishop  of 
Orleans. 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


XVI. 

THE  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
were  sudden  and  decisive.  The  Emperor 
had  no  longer  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  the 
Prussian  army,  which  was  advancing,  flushed 
with  victory.  He  had  the  good|sense  to  see  the 
uselessness  of  further  resistance,  and  refused 
to  yield  to  the  foolish  rage  and  cries  for  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  Viennese.  Negoti- 
ations for  peace  were  at  once  set  on  foot, 
and  the  23d  of  August  saw  the][treaty  signed 
at  Prague.  Austria  gave  up  Venetia,  left  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  duchies  of  the  Elbe,  and  paid  a  large 
sum  to  Prussia. for  the  war  expenses. 

It  was  soon  known  that  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grant 
the  liberties  Hungary  demanded,  since  it  had 
so  nobly  proved  its  loyalty.  Count  Beust  was 
appointed  minister,  and  charged  to  prepare 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Magyar  kingdom ; 
Deak  was  summoned  to  Vienna  to  advise  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  From  Hungary 
arose  a  universal  cry  of  joy,  which  ascended 
even  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor,  to  com- 
pensate him  in  some  degree  for  his  misfort- 
unes, and  to  encourage  his  new  policy. 

Count  Karadyoni  was  no  longer  the  same 
man :  he  threw  off  his  gloomy  apathy  and 
took  an  active  part  in  affairs.  Mental  activity 
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seemed  to  revive  his  physical  strength;  he 
often  started  at  dawn  for  Vesprim,  Pesth,  and 
even  Vienna,  and  renewed  his  friendship  with 
Colonel  Fesztics,  Count  Kerely,  and  other 
men  of  note,  who  came  frequently  to  Bangor 
to  confer  with  him  on  public  affairs. 

Irene's  patients  were  all  cured  or  gone  to 
a  better  world;  the  castle  had  resumed  its 
ordinary  aspect,  and  the  young  girl,  amid  all 
her  patriotic  joy,  began  to  realize  that  her  year 
of  freedom  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  inevitable  bouquets  from  Count  Darag 
appeared  regularly  every  week  to  remind  her 
of  his  unchanged  devotion;  but  Pi  ill,  who 
had  fallen  out  with  his  master,  was  no  longer 
their  bearer.  These  continifed  floral  offerings, 
the  babble  of  servants,  and  Count  Darag's 
own  hints  to  his  friends,  finally  disclosed  the 
fact  of  Irene's  engagement. 

When  the  report  reached  Dienyi  Castle  the 
inmates  were  struck  with  consternation.  They 
knew  how  Andrew's  heart  clung  to  Irene,  and 
had  hoped  that  she  returned  his  love.  George 
de  Breval  was  indignant,  and  openly  accused 
her  of  trifling  with  his  friend's  best  feelings; 
but  to  this  Elizabeth  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment.  She  believed  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  the  affair,  and  declared  her  con- 
viction that  Irene  must  be  actuated  by  some 
lofty  and  pressing  motive  if  she  had  given 
her  consent  to  her  union  with  Count  Darag. 

Autumn  came,  with  its  dark  days  and  its 
aspect  of  decay  and  farewell.  It  lent  to  Bangor 
Park  the  fragile  beauty  of  the  tinted  leaves 
that  fluttered  to  the  ground  with  every  pass- 
ing breath.  As  it  advanced  the  wind  whistled 
eerily  through  the  forest-trees,  robbing  them 
of  their  verdure.  Irene  took  long  solitary 
walks,  and  enjoyed  with  a  melancholy  pleas 
ure  her  few  remaining  months  of  liberty. 
One  morning,  toward  the  end  of  October, 
she  left  the  castle  even  more  depressed  than 
usual,  and  crossed  the  Park  in  the  direction 
of  a  small  lake  that  was  one  of  her  favorite 
resorts.  She  saw  her  father  walking  up  and 
down  in  grave  converse  with  Pacarius,  and 
wondered  what  the  two  men  could  have  to 
discuss.  How  nearly  her  happiness  was  in- 
volved in  that  discussion  she  never  suspected, 
•and  the  incident  soon  passed  from  her  mind. 


Entering  a  small  boat,  which  always  lay  ready 
for  her  on  the  lakelet,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  pile  of  cushions  lying  in  the  bottom,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  her  sad  thoughts.  She  was 
roused  by  the  gallop  of  a  horse,  and,  raising 
her  head,  saw  Andrew  Dienyi  riding  quickly 
toward  her.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
war,  and  now  he  came  to  lay  his  laurels  at  her 
feet  and  to  ask  her  hand.  When  he  saw  her 
so  pale  and  sad  a  pang  of  apprehension  shot 
through  his  heart. 

"Irene,"  he  cried, "what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?   You  look  so  ill ! " 

She  waved  her  hand  in  reply,  and  rowed 
slowly  to  the  landing-place.  "  Welcome  home, 
Andrew,"  she  said,  simply.  "  I  am  quite  well." 

Dienyi  could  no  longer  restrain  his  feel- 
ings ;  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  he  told  her 
of  his  love,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Irene 
replied  briefly  that  she  was  engaged  to  Count 
Darag.  The  young  man  recoiled  in  amaze- 
ment ;  he  saw  she  was  unhappy ;  he  believed 
she  returned  his  love,  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  feelings  which  urged  her  to  sacrifice  her- 
self under  a  mistaken  notion  of  filial  duty, 
and  she  refused  all  explanation.  At  last  he 
left  her,  angry  and  miserable,  his  hopes  shat- 
tered and  his  future  life  a  blank.  Was  this  the 
return  home  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
fondly  pictured  ? 

XVII. 

The  Baroness  Dienyi  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  large  drawing  room  of  the  castle  when 
she  heard  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and, 
glancing  at  the  rider  from  the  adjacent  win- 
dow, recognized  her  son.  When  he  drew  rein 
before  the  door  she  was  on  the  steps  to  meet 
him,  and  her  first  glance  into  his  stem,  set 
face  told  her  he  knew  of  Irene  Karadyoni's 
engagement.  Drawing  him  into  her  own 
private  room,  with  maternal  love  and  tact 
she  soothed  his  hurt  and  wounded  feelings, 
though  delicately  avoiding  all  direct  allusion 
to  their  cause.  Elizabeth  and  George  soon  ap- 
peared, full  of  joy  at  their  hero's  return;  and 
Andrew  felt  calmed  and  strengthened  by  the 
atmosphere  of  love  which  surrounded  him. 

The  news  of  his  return  spread  quickly,  and 
in  the  evening  many  friends  called  to  con- 
gratulate the  young  Baron  on  his  honors  aiid 
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safe  return.  With  manly  self-command  he  dis- 
guised his  feelings,  and  performed  his  duties 
of  host  as  calmly  and  affably  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  him.  Politics  soon 
engrossed  the  conver.sation ;  elections  were 
about  to  be  held  for  the  Diet  of  Buda  Pesth, 
and  Andrew's  name  had  been  proposed  for 
one  of  the  new  deputies.  His  friends  were 
eager  about  the  matter,  and  demanded  his  con- 
sent, which  he  gave.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
Baron  Dienyi  discovered  a  few  days  afterward 
that  the  old  Count  Karadyoni  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters;  and  when  he  was  finally 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  Karadyoni  did 
not  conceal  his  delight. 

Meanwhile  Count  Darag  grew  impatient, 
and,  toward  Christmas,  wrote  to  Irene's  father 
to  complain  of  his  enforced  exile  from  his 
betrothed  bride, 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Darag,"  observed 
the  old  magnate  one  morning,  as  he  finished 
breakfast, "  ask  ing  to  have  your  marriage  take 
place  before  the  time  specified." 

"What  answer  did  you  g^ve  him,  father?" 

"What  answer,  dear!  Do  not  be  uneasy: 
I  shall  change  none  of  your  arrangements; 
they  were  wise  ones — wiser  than  you  know." 

Kissing  her  tenderly,  he  left  the  room;  and 
Irene  felt  a  confused  hope  spring  up  in  her 
heart  that  the  dreaded  marriage  might  yet 
be  averted. 

Toward  the  end  of  winter  Colonel  Fesztics 
arrived  at  Bangor  to  pass  some  time  with  his 
old  friend ;  this  brought  new  life  and  gayety 
to  the  castle.  Fesztics  was  of  a  lively,  cheerful 
disposition,  and  was  always  ready  with  some 
droll  anecdote  or  witty  saying.  The  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  war  enabled  him 
to  give  Count  Karadyoni  many  interesting 
details  of  its  different  phases,  and,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  the  name  of  Baron  Dienyi 
constantly  recurred  in  his  narratives.  Having 
no  children  of  his  own  to  claim  his  love  (for 
Colonel  Fesztics  had  never  married),  he  con- 
centrated all  his  affection  on  Irene,  whom  he 
had  known  from  childhood,  and  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  second  father. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  rapidly.  June 
had  been  fixed  on  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary, 


and  joy  was  in  every  heart.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  high  and  low  to  enhance 
the  splendor  of  the  festival.  The  roads  were 
covered  with  gay  travellers  wending  their 
way  to  the  capital  of  Hungary,  Buda  Pesth^ 
and  two  days  before  the  one  appointed  for 
the  ceremony  the  splendid  trains  of  the  great 
magpiates  and  lesser  Hungarian  nobles  began 
to  pour  into  the  city. 

Count  Karadyoni  and  Irene  left  Bangor 
Casde  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  old  nobleman 
was  full  of  life  and  spirits;  he  looked  twenty 
years  younger  than  he  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  story.  The  restoration  of  Hungary 
seemed  to  have  procured  him  a  new  lease 
of  life.  He  had  given  directions  to  Irene  to 
provide  herself  with  the  richest  and  most 
becoming  costumes  for  the  approaching  fes- 
tivities, and  had  seen  that  his  directions  were 
faithfully  carried  out. 

Some  days  before  they  lefl  the  castle^ 
young  Darag  had  sent  the  Count  another 
letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  joy  that  his 
year's  probation  was  drawing  near  its.  end, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  arriving  at 
Bangor  before  the  coronation  feasts.  Without 
even  mentioning  the  letter  to  Irene,  Kara- 
dyoni replied  to  the  young  man  that  he  could 
not  receive  him  until  after  the  coronation,  and 
fixed  the  loth  of  June  for  his  reception. 

On  the  morning  of  their  departure  Irene 
looked  with  pride  on  her  father,  as  he  appeared 
in  his  long  unworn  costume  of  Hungarian 
magnate.  His  stately  and  still  martieil  figure 
wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  the  eagle  plume 
fastened  in  his  hat  by  a  diamond  clasp,  the 
sword  of  state  by  his  side,  he  looked  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Kara- 
dyoni. Acclamations  greeted  him  continually 
on  the  route;  cries  of  "Elj'enf"  rent  the  air; 
brilliant  equipages,  drawn  by  fiery  horses 
whose  silver  trappings  glittered  in  the  sun, 
rolled  by;  joyous  faces  were  seen  on  every 
side.  The  city  was  alive  with  excitement,  and 
when  our  travellers  alighted  at  the  charming 
apartments  Colonel  Fesztics  had  secured  for 
them  they  were  met  by  their  friend,  radiant 
with  delight,  as  he  cried:  "Almost  all  have 
now  arrived !  The  city  is  superb,  the  people 
wild  with  joy." 
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The  Dienyi  family  were  still  at  Dienyi. 
-George  de  Breval  had  gone  home  to  France 
for  the  winter,  but  returned  to  Hungary  for 
the  Emperor's  coronation,  quite  determined 
not  to  leave  it  again  without  winning  Eliza- 
beth's consent  to  accompany  him  as  his  bride. 
The  Baroness  had  welcomed  him  as  affection- 
ately as  ever  on  his  return,  but  she  had  an 
air  of  undisguised  sadness.  Elizabeth  greeted 
him  with  the  serene  cordiality  of  a  sister. 
Andrew  was  gloomy  and  evidently  unhappy. 

On  the  morning  fixed  for  their  departure 
to  Buda  Pesth  George  was  sitting  on  a  rustic 
seat  near  the  house,  when  he  saw  Elizabeth 
come  out  of  the  castle  with  a  covered  basket. 
She  did  not  perceive  him  until  she  came  quite 
close  to  him;  then  she  said,  smiling: 

"  I  thought  to  escape  without  being  seen, 
and  you  have  found  me  out." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Elizabeth?" 

"  To  the  village.  A  poor  girl  I  know  there 
will  be  married  soon.  I  am  bringing  her  a 
dress  for  her  wedding."^ 

"Show  it  to  me,"  said  George, laughing. 
"  I  have  very  good  taste." 

"No,  no:  you  must  not  be  curious.  These 
things  will  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  me." 

"Why  not?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  Do  you 
not  know  that  I  shall  never  return  to  Dienyi? 
I  am  going  to  enter  a  convent  after  the  coro- 
nation. This  is  my  last  morning  at  home." 

George  could  not  speak.  Elizabeth  was 
calm,  though  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  haVe  long  wished  to  become  a  nun,"  she 
said,  "but  I  hesitated  to  leave  my  mother; 
and  when  Andrew  was  called  to  the  war  I  saw 
I  should  have  to  wait  for  some  time.  Do  you 
remember  the  evening  that  we  were  in  such 
trouble  about  him — when  Irene  came  to  tell 
us  of  his  safety  just  as  we  were  singing  the 
Magnificat,  which  you  accompanied  on  the 
organ  ?  " 

De  Breval  nodded  silently. 

"  I  finally  decided  that  evening,  and  prom- 
ised Our  Lord  to  consecrate  my  life  to  His 
service  if  He  would  send  back  my  brother 
safe." 

George  at  last  found  words.  "  Elizabeth — " 
ihe  began,  urged  by  a  despairing  wish  to  plead 


his  cause;  then  by  a  supreme  effort  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and  murmured  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart:  "  No,  I  will  not  dispute  her  with 
God.  She  shall  never  know  I  loved  her." 

Elizabeth  said,  gravely :  ''  George,  I  shall 
always  pray  for  you." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her,  but 
could  not  venture  on  a  word.  The  young  girl 
saw  his  emotion,  and,  unwilling  to  prolong 
so  painful  an  interview,  turned  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  village.  George  remained 
where  she  had  left  him,  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands ;  there  he  was  found  an  hour  later 
by  Andrew,  who  understood  his  grief  and 
shared  it.  They  talked  long  together,  and 
were  comforted  by  their  mutual  sympathy  and 
their  sense  of  religion ;  for  both  young  men 
were  earnest,  practical  Catholics. 

At  last  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
the  family  to  Buda  Pesth  drove  round  to  the 
door.  The  Baroness  and  Elizabeth  entered 
it;  Andrew  said  he  and  George  would  follow 
in  the  evening.  Elizabeth  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  said  to  the  old  servants  who 
stood  round:  "  Good-bye,  my  friends.  I  shall 
never  forget  you."  Her  determination  of  enter- 
ing a  convent  had  been  kept  secret,  so  that 
the  words  astonished  the  domestics;  it  was 
only  later  they  understood  their  full  import. 
(to  be  continued.) 


In  Paschal  Time. 

BY   MARION   MUIR   RICHARDSON. 

TPHE  ash-cold,  penitential  days  are  past 
^    Wherein  the  purple-vested  priest  intones 
In  union  with  sad  Winter's  dying  moans, 
"Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust";  and  fast 
The  western  winds  above  the  hill-tops  cast 
Bright  April's  changing,  sun-touched  clouds,  like 

thrones 
Heaped  in  mid-heaven  for  the  Blessed  Ones ! 
Earth  trembles  with  annunciation  vast 
Born  of  the  message  of  her  risen  Lojd. 
"Arise,  O  man!  "  now  all  creation  cries, 
"For  Life's  eternal  spring  before  thee  lies. 
No  shape  of  death,  the  lightning  or  the  sword, 
Nor  mortal  hate,  nor  guile  of  fiends  abhorred, 
Save  thine  own  sin,  shall  rob  thee  of  the  prize." 
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Tom  Sullivan's  Secret. 


TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  brother  in  America.  The 
news  spread  swiftly,  and  every  neighbor 
within  five  miles  found  an  excuse  that  day 
to  visit  the  neat  cottage  which  the  Sullivans 
called  home.  One  brought  some  fine  potatoes 
for  seed,  another  was  anxious  about  Tim's 
rheumatism,  and  the  O'Malley  twins  were 
sent  to  inquire,  "  Father's  respects,  and  is  it 
true  that  Thomas  Sullivan  has  written  from 
America,  and  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

To  one  and  all  Timothy  vouchsafed  a  civil 
answer.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  Thomas 
had  written  in  these  words,  after  a  silence  of 
ten  years  (putting  on  his  spectacles  and  read 
ing  very  slowly) :  "  Send  your  boy  Tom  to 
me  if  he  is  living,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  him. 
I  have  plenty  of  money  for  both.  And  God 
bless  Ireland!" 

Tom's  mother  sat  in  a  comer,  weeping 
silently;  of  all  her  children  he  only  was  left, 
a  great,  tall  youth,  the  light  of  her  eyes  and 
the  joy  of  her  heart.  What  would  life  be  worth 
without  his  sunny  face  and  bright  smile? 

"  O  mother,"  said  Tom, "  don't  cry  like  that ! 
I  won't  go  if  you  say  not,  but  I  think  I  had 
better,  mother  dear.  And  in  a  little  while  I'll 
be  rich  and  send  for  you." 

He  did  not  cry, — oh,  no !  he  was  too  old 
for  that,  and  the  prospect  ahead  of  him  too 
alluring.  His  thoughts  were  already  far  away 
across  the  sea,  where,  people  said,  one  man 
was  as  good  as  another,  and  money  as  plenty 
as  peat  in  a  bog.  And  the  father  was  jubilant 
as  well.  He  was  to  be  henceforth  a  hero  to 
his  neighbors, — a  man  whose  brother  had 
made  money  in  America,  and  had  written  for 
his  nephew  to  come  and  he  would  "  make  a 
man  of  him." 

The  uncle  had  enclosed  a  bit  of  paper  in 
the  letter,  for  which  the  pompous  bank  official 
in  the  market-town  handed  Timothy  a  handful 
of  sovereigns ;  and  Tom  was  smartly  dressed 
in  a  brand  new  suit  when  he  stepped  upon 
the  steamship  Petrel,  bound  for  the  golden 
land,  as  he  termed  it  in  rather  a  grandiloquent 
fashion. 


The  parting  with  his  parents  had  been  a 
tearful  one,  his  father  having  lost  all  his  cour- 
age as  the  time  approached  for  the  ship  to 
sail;  and  his  mother  had  not  attempted  to 
conceal  her  feelings.  "  I  shall  pray  night  and 
day  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  you,"  were  her 
last  words,  as  Tom,  with  a  very  big  lump  in 
his  throat,  climbed  into  the  wagon  which  wais 
to  take  him  to  the  station.  But  it  was  over 
now,  and  he  already  felt  quite  a  man  and 
almost  a  capitalist,  though  only  eighteen  the 
Christmas  before.  He  was  capable,  he  knew, 
of  winning  his  share  of  those  shining  coins 
which  were  so  plentiful,  everyone  said,  in  the 
beautiful  land  of  America. 

The  voyage  was  a  long  one,  and  Tom  made 
many  friends  among  the  steerage  passengers. 
He  took  care  of  the  babies  and  amused  the  fret- 
ful children,  to  the  joy  of  their  tired  mothers ; 
and  he  sang  old  songs  which  had  resounded 
in  the  mellow  air  of  Ireland  as  far  back  as 
their  memory  went.  "  Give  us  '  The  Minstrel 
Boy,'"  the  passengers  would  cry;  and  the 
young  fellow,  helped  by  a  fiddle  in  the  handsi 
of  an  aged  patriarch,  would  lift  up  his  voice 
in  praise  of  the  captive  minstrel  who  tore  the 
strings  from  his  harp  that  it  might  not  sound 
in  slavery.  Then  he  would  sing  "  The  Harp 
that  Once  through  Tara's  Halls,"  the  old 
fiddler  joining  in  a  weak  voice;  then  "Cushla 
Machree,"  and  a  dozen  other  songs.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  County  Kerry  with  a  better 
voice  than  Tom's. 

The  ship  plunged  on  day  after  day,-^once 
retarded  by  a  broken  engine,  and  twice  by 
storms ;  but  she  sailed  into  New  York  harbor 
at  last,  and  Tom's  eyes  rested  on  the  golden 
land.  Then  all  those  to  whom  he  had  sung, 
and  whose  children  he  haJ  amused,  seemed, 
naturally  enough  perhaps,  to  have  no  thought 
save  of  their  own  affairs,  and  he  was  left  to 
himself  It  was  a  surprise  to  hear  the  people 
on  shore  talking  a  language  like  his  own. 
They  had  a  queer  brogue,  he  thought;  but 
they  understood  him,  and  he  had  little 
trouble  in  finding  his  uncle's  house.  He  had 
expected  to  be  met  at  the  wharf  by  his  rela- 
tive, but  pocketed  his  disappointment  as  best 
he  could,  and  presented  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  No. Sixth  Avenue,  half  house,  half 
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shop,  with  the  confidence  born  of  youth  and 
mexperience.  A  woman  came  to  the  door, 
upon  which  he  had  pounded  vociferously, 
having  no  idea  of  the  use  of  a  bell. 

"It's  Thomas  Sullivan  I'm  looking  for," 
he  said,  jerking  at  his  cap.  "  He's  my  uncle, 
and  I  am  just  over  from  Ireland." 

The  woman  only  stared ;  and  Tom,  thinking 
her  deaf,  or  that  Americans  had  most  uncom- 
monly strange  manners,  shouted: 

"  I'll  be  after  seeing  Thomas  Sullivan,  if  you 
please!" 

"  You'll  never  see  him  on  earth  He  was 
buried  a  week  ago.  Heaven  rest  his  soul ! " 

It  was  Tom's  turn  to  stare.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say — "  he  said,  gasping. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  He  had  the  newmoniers,  and 
was  only  sick  a  few  days,  and  he  kept  talking 
about  his  nephew  Tom,  who  was  coming. 
And  so  you're  Tom  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  don't  know  who  I  am  or  what 
I  am,  but  I  thought  I  was  Tom  Sullivan,  of 
County  Kerry — and  oh!"  he  said,  as  a  great 
wave  of  homesickness  came  over  him, "  I  wish 
I  was  back  there,  feeding  the  pig  and  hoeing 
the  potato  patch,  and — " 

But  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  doorstep,  and  wiped  away 
his  tears.  The  woman,  his  uncle's  servant  for 
many  years,  tried  to  comfort  him,— coaxing 
him  inside,  making  him  a  fragrant  cup  of  tea 
in  her  master's  own  teapot,  and  having  him 
sit  by  the  fire  till  he  was  warm  and  rested. 

"Your  uncle  made  a  will,"  she  went  on, 
**and  left  his  property  to  his  brother  in  Ire- 
land; so  if  you're  not  sitting  in  your  father's 
own  house  this  minute  I  don't  know  where 
you  are." 

He  cheered  up  at  this.  His  father  the  owner 
of  this  snug  home !  Timothy  Sullivan,  whose 
chief  earthly  possessions  heretofore  had  been 
the  chickens  and  the  pig ! 

"And  if  you  are  young  Tom  Sullivan,  as 
you  say — " 

"  Of  course  I  am ! "  he  interrupted. 

"Yes,  yes,  lad,  I  believe  you,  but  the  lawyers 
have  to  have  things  in  black  and  white." 

He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  lawyers  or  any 
one  disputing  his  identity.  His  courage  was 
rising  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  the 


tea.  and  possibly — he  was  but  human — the 
sudden  acquisition  of  this  world's  goods. 

"I'll  go  back  for  my  box,  and  then  I'm 
ready  for  a  dozen  lawyers,"  he  said,  bravely. 

The  box  was  safe  enough,  but  loitering 
around  the  wharf  was  a  man  who  had  come 
over  in  the  ship  with  Tom.  He  was  going 
West,  and  begged  his  late  fellow-traveller  to 
go  with  him.  "  I  know  what  slow  people  law- 
yers are,"  he  urged.  "Write  to  your  father 
and  mother  to  come  here,  and  meanwhile  get 
a  look  at  the  country,  and  earn  a  tidy  bit  of 
money  into  the  bargain." 

This  seemed  a  good  idea  to  the  boy;  so, 
leaving  his  box  with  the  old  servant,  and 
dispatching  a  letter  back  to  Ireland,  he,  in- 
nocently negligent  in  regard  to  the  slow 
lawyers,  started  West  with  the  man  who  had 
beguiled  him.  They  were  bound  for  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  Northwest,  and,  after 
two  or  three  days  of  wonderment  at  strange 
sights  as  the  train  sped  along,  the  merry- 
hearted  young  Irishman  found  himself  in  a 
lumber  camp,  in  company  with  a  hundred 
men  of  all  kinds  and  nationalities.  But  the 
language  of  music  all  can  understand,  and 
Tom,who  had  his  due  share  of  the  vanity  sadly 
common  to  humanity,  was  always  pleased 
when  called  upon  to  sing,  as,  the  work  of  the 
day  done,  and  the  men  at  rest,  they  gathered 
in  the  rough  boarding-houses  which  filled  to 
them  the  place  of  home. 

In  spite  of  the  unholy  surroundings,  Tom 
kept  his  heart  as  innocent  as  it  was  merpy; 
and  after  treating  his  listeners  to  "  Lannigan's 
Ball,"  or  "The  Harp  that  Once  through 
Tara's  Halls,"  in  his  best  style,  he  would  go 
out  of  doors,  away  from  the  tobacco  smoke, 
and  to  the  music  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches  of  the  pines,  and  with  the  stars 
looking  calmly  down,  say  his  beads,  knd 
commend  his  father  and  mother,  so  far  away, 
to  Heaven's  care. 

The  man  with  whom  he  came  West  soon 
disappeared,  floating  on  the  restless  current 
which  bears  the  wretched  toward  the  setting 
sun ;  but  the  boy  had  formed  another  familiar 
acquaintance,  a  shrewd  young  fellow,  already 
skilled  Jn  crime,  though  that  Tom  did  not 
guess.  Ralph  Berry  he  was  named,  and  he 
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had  liked  the  Irish  boy  from  the  firsthand 
had  flattered  him  in  many  adroit  ways,  and 
rendered  him  every  service  possible. 

Ralph  said  one  morning:  "  Let's  get  a  day 
off  next  week — the  logs  are  slow, — and  go  to 
town." 

"What  for?"  asked  the  unsophisticated 
Tom. 

"Oh,  just  to  see  the  sights  and  have  a  rest. 
And  maybe  you'll  find  a  letter  from  your  folks 
in  the  post-office." 

"Sure  enough!"  mused  Tom,  forgetting 
that  he  had  neglected  to  furnish  them  with  his 
present  address,  as  he  was  to  go  to  New  York 
so  soon  to  meet  them. 

They  went  to  town  the  Tuesday  following, 
and  he  was  astonished  to  see  how  often  Ralph 
found  it  necessary  to  bolster  up  his  health 
with  a  glass  of  liquor.  Tom  did  not  approve  of 
that.  "  I  do  believe,"  he  said  to  his  companion, 
now  getting  into  the  quarrelsome  stage, "  that 
you're  not  sick  at  all,  but  want  an  excuse  for 
drinking  like  a  fish." 

They  fell  in  with  another  lumber-man  before 
the  day  was  through, — one  generally  detested 
in  the  camp,  especially  by  Tom,  who  had,  in  his 
usual  frank  manner,  several  times  expressed 
his  mind  to  him. 

**  Come  away,"  he  said  to  Ralph,  who  was 
stubborn,  and  finally  went  off  with  the  in- 
truder, leaving  Tom  alone  with  an  idle  hour 
before  him.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
street,  gazing  in  at  the  shop  windows,  and 
watching  some  children  at  their  play.  Then 
suddenly,  from  within  a  dram-shop,  a  pistol 
shot  rang  out,  and  he  saw  Ralph  coming  from 
the  door,  his  face  white  and  his  head  bare 

"  Tom,"  he  cried,  "  I  think  Jack  is  hurt 
Would  you  mind  going  in  to  see?  And  I'll 
borrow  your  hat." 

So  Tom,his  pity  for  a  suffering  man  aroused, 
•went  into  the  saloon.  It  was  empty  of  people, 
save  one  person  who  lay  upon  the  floor  dying, 

"Jack,"  Tom  said,  going  to  him,  "shall  I 
fix  you  a  little  easier?" 

Jack  only  groaned. 

"  Oh,  if  somebody  would  come ! "  thought 
Tom ;  and  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  wish, 
two  men  entered — the  keeper  of  the  place 
and  a  policeman.  But  poor  dying  Jack  was 


last  in  the  officer's  thoughts,  as  he  grasped 
Tom's  collar  and  roughly  bade  him  to  come 
along. 

"And  leave  Jack?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  we'll  take  care  of  him  if  you've  left 
any  life  in  him." 

"I — I — I  don't  know  what  you  mean!" 

''  Well,  you  soon  will,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
boy  was  jerked  along,  a  crowd  of  men  and 
urchins  at  his  heels. 

"The  bloodthirsty  wretch! "  said  the  saloon- 
keeper, a  sullen-looking  Swede.  "I  had  slipped 
out  the  back-door  just  to  ask  Bill  Johnson 
about  the  election,  when  I  heard  the  shot." 

Meanwhile  Tom,  poor  lad,  found  himselt 
locked  up,  charged  with  the  gravest  crime  in 
the  calendar;  but  his  ignorance  and  innocence 
were  so  profound  that  he  did  not  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and,  commending  his 
sad  case  to  the  Blessed  Mother,  he  slept 
sweetly  upon  the  hard  bench  that  night  and 
dreamed  of  home.  He  was  a  little  fellow  of 
ten  again,  and  was  chasing  the  chickens  out 
of  the  garden,  while  his  mother  was  spinning 
in  the  sunshine,  and  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  trial  came  on  very  soon,  as  the  court 
happened  to  be  in  session  at  the  county  seat; 
and  Tom  went  through  it  somewhat  bewil- 
dered, but  firm.  When  urged  to  plead  guilty 
he  said : 

"Guilty?  Guilty  of  what?  Of  killing  Jack  ? 
Why,  I  wouldn't  hurt  the  smallest  thing  that 
breathes,  let  alone  a  man !  I  used  to  put  back 
the  fish  in  the  water  on  the  sly,  an^l  mother 
would  say:  'Oh, you're  too  soft-hearted  for 
this  world,  darlint ! '  Kill  Jack !  I  wouldn't 
have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  though  he  was 
a  good-for-nothing,  sneaking — " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  his  lawyer.  "It  is 
already  noised  about  that  you  never  liked 
him." 

"Well,  I  didn't;  but  "twasn't  I  fired  that 
shot.  There's  one  knows  the  truth,  and  why 
doesn't  he  come  and  tell  it  ?  " 

Ralph  had  his  reasons  for  not  appearing, 
and  was  many  safe  miles  away,  his  borrowed 
hat  on  his  head,  his  heart  hard  as  a  flint,  and 
his  pistol  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
recommending  the  prisoner  to  the  mercy  of 
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the  court  on  account  of  his  youth  and  pre- 
vious good  character. 

"Fifteen  years  at  hard  labor,"  said  the 
judge,  the  lightest  sentence  possible. 

Fifteen  years!  fifteen  years!  The  poor  fellow 
looked  more  puzzled  than  ever  as  they  led 
him  away.  The  prison  to  which  he  was  sent 
was  meant  to  be,  and  is,  a  model  to  the  coun- 
try. The  reformatory  system  is  there  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent, — an  experiment  as 
yet,  but  one  that  is  to  be  faithfully  tried.  After 
three  months  of  good  conduct,  Tom,  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  dazed  condition,  had  his 
striped  clothes  exchanged  for  a  neat  suit  of 
gray,  and  was  put  in  one  of  the  good-conduct 
cells.  Four  nights  in  the  week  he  attended  the 
prison  school,  making  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies.  He  was  assigned  to  the  broom  de 
partment,  and  was  allowed  pay  for  all  work 
over  a  stipulated  amount.  From  home  he  did 
not  hear,  and  did  not  wish  to  hear.  He  had 
indulged  in  his  first  bit  of  deceit  by  giving  an 
assumed  name  when  arrested,  and  it  was 
comforting  to  think  that  his  father  and  mother 
would  never  know,  if  he  could  help  it,  of  the 
stain  upon  their  name.  His  cell  was  a  model 
of  neatness,  and  strangers  passing  through 
the  corridors  would  often  ask  if  they  might 
step  inside. 

One  day,  in  the  following  March,  something 
happened.  Miss  Patty  Lee  was  going  through 
the  prison,  filled  with  pity  and  a  strange  awe. 
It  was  so  weird,  that  great  stone  house,  where 
silence  was  the  rule,  and  where  the  inmates 
moved  about  as  if  in  a  dream !  Her  brother 
was  guiding  her, — a  man  of  kind  heart  and 
much  learning,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
warden  in  his  somewhat  unusual  ideas  con- 
cerning prison  reform,  a  prison  official,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  night-school. 

He  led  her  to  Tom's  cell.  "  See,"  he  said, 
"how  one  of  the  boys  has  garnished  his 
room." 

It  was  as  neat  as  the  cell  of  a  honey-bee. 
Bright-colored  cards  adorned  the  walls,  and 
the  simple  toilet  appliances  were  well  kept 
and  dainty. 

"Between  us,  Patty,"  he  said,  sofiiy,  "I 
don't  believe  that  boy  ever  did  a  very  wrong 
thing  in  his  life." 


"  What  is  he  charged  with  ?  "  asked  Patty. 

"  Murder." 

"  Oh ! "  She  gave  a  little  scream,  and  looked 
about  the  tiny  room  again.  "  But  why  is  he 
here  if  innocent?" 

"My  dear  sister,"  he  answered,  grimly, 
"did  you  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ?  " 

But  Miss  Patty  was  not  listening,  as  she 
pointed  to  two  faded  pictures  upon  the  white- 
washed walls.  "Whose  portraits  are  those?" 
she  demanded,  excitedly. 

"  His  father's  and  mother's." 

Patty  sat  down  upon  the  cot.  "Then  he  is 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  boy  Tom,"  she  said  when  she 
could  speak. 

"And  who  is  Mrs.  Sullivan?" 

"  The  dearest  old  creature,  Willie,  and  our 
tenant.  They  took  the  house  when  I  came, 
here  to  teach." 

Then  she  told  him  their  story — how,  failing 
to  hear  from  Tom  again,  they  had  crossed 
the  ocean  in  search  of  him ;  and,  finding  them- 
selves the  possessors  of  a  comfortable  fortune, 
were  using  it  trying  to  find  their  child,  some- 
times believing  him  in  sore  trouble  or  dead, 
but  never,  never  losing  faith  in  him. 

"Well,  Patty,"  said  the  brother,  "keep  the 
discovery  to  yourself  for  a  little  while.  I 
have  my  reasons.  And  now  we  must  be  mov- 
ing on." 

Miss  Patty  took  one  last  look  at  the  room, 
where,  on  either  side  of  a  crucifix,  the  faded 
portraits  hung;  then,  remembering  that  it 
was  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  acting  from  a  sud- 
den impulse,  she  took  the  bunch  of  shamrock 
from  her  coat  and  pinned  it  fast  to  the  pillow, 
leaving  a  little  prayer  with  it. 

If  she  only  could  have  seen  the  scalding 
tears  which  fell  upon  the  bit  of  Ireland's  green 
that  night !  Some  one,  Tom  thought,  reftieim- 
bered  him ;  somewhere  he  had  a  friend,  and 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  added  to  his 
devotions  a  petition  for  that  unknown  friend. 

The  chaplain  of  the  prison,  although  kind 
and  good  in  the  extren\e,  was  not  a  Catholic ; 
but  Tom  had  at  intervals  been  permitted  to 
see  Father  Lawrence,  who  firmly  believed  in 
him  and  in  the  truth  of  his  story. 

This  night  the  priest  appeared;  but  Tom, 
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to  whom  the  shamrock  had  brought  its  tiny 
message  of  love  and  pity,  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  own  memories  that  he  utterly  forgot  to 
wonder  why  his  friend,  who  had  lately  visited 
him,  had  come  again  so  soon. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest, "  would  you  like 
to  take  a  journey  ?  " 

"A  journey?  Oh,  it's  joking  you  are. 
Father!" 

"  No.  To-morrow,  instead  of  going  to  work, 
you  are  to  take  a  trip  with  me." 

"To  another  prison?"  asked  Tom,  whose 
good  opinions  of  the  golden  land  of  America 
had  become  sadly  confused. 

"  No :  to  no  prison  henceforth.  Tom,  Ralph 
Berry  has  confessed.  He  died  in  the  hospital 
in  San  Francisco  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  have 
been  working  for  your  release  ever  since." 

"And  you  are  sure  I  am  not  a  'murderer' 
any  more?" 

"  No  more  than  I  or  the  best  man  living." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God ! "  Tom  answered. 

"Amen!"  said  Father  Lawrence,  with  his 
kind  eyes  shining.  • 

A  suit  of  new  clothes  awaited  Tom  the 
next  morning,  and  a  manlier,  more  handsome 
young  fellow  never  left  the  prison  than  he.  He 
had  been  duly  "pardoned"  by  the  Governor 
(for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed), 
and  left  with  no  stigma  upon  him. 

Father  Lawrence  was  waiting,  and  together 
they  flew  along,  past  farms  and  towns  for 
several  hours,  and  then  the  train  stopped  at 
a  large  manufacturing  town,  the  name  of 
which,  for  Tom's  sake,  we  will  not  mention. 
In  a  few  minutes,  guided  by  directions  in 
Miss  Patty  Lee's  clear  handwriting,  they 
reached  a  sunny  cottage  and  walked  to  the 
door.  A  dear  old  face  in  a  clean  white  cap 
appeared  at  the  window  for  a  moment,  and 
then — Tom  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  his  father  was  tottering  toward  him ! 

Can  you  understand  how  there  are  some 
things  in  the  recital  of  which  the  pen  of  the 
story-teller  falters? 

The  Irish  are  a  mercurial,  light-hearted 
people,  or  their  griefs  would  have  conquered 
them  long  ago ;  and  the  Sullivan  family,  hav- 
ing fervently  thanked  God  and  His  saints, 


endeavored  to  forget,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  troubles  they  had  passed  through.  They 
sold  the  American  property  and  went  back  to 
Ireland,  having  bad  enough  of  journeying  and 
of  the  golden  land  of  America. 

Tom  wrote  to  Father  Lawrence  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  at  home.  The  letter  was 
by  no  means  a  scholarly  one,  but  the  recipient 
did  not  mind  that.  "  The  pig  knew  me,"  it  ran ; 
"and  we  have  four  more.  And  please  be  sure 
and  never  drop  a  hint  when  you  answer  this 
of  where  I  was  when  they  were  seeking  me. 
And  I  enclose  a  bit  of  real  shamrock  for  that 
good  Miss  Patty  Lee,  and  God  bless  her ! " 

"And  God  bless  Tom!"  said  Father  Law- 
rence, as  he  laid  the  letter  down. 

Francesca. 


A  Feast  of  Good  Things  for  Our  Lady's 
Clients. 


IN  that  charming  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the 
True  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  by 
the  Blessed  Louis- Marie  Grignon  de  Mont- 
fort — translated  by  Father  Faber,  with  a  letter 
to  his  clergy  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Salford, 
— the  learned  and  devout  author  says: 

"In  a  word,  God  wishes  that  His  Holy 
Mother  should  be  at  present  more  known, 
more  loved,  more  honored,  than  she  has  ever 
been.  This  no  doubt  will  take  place  if  the 
predestinate  enter,  with  the  grace  and  light 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  the  interior  aind  per- 
fect practice  .which  I  shall  disclose  to  them 
shortly.  Then  they  will  see  clearly,  as  far  as 
faith  allows,  that  beautiful  Star  of  the  Sea; 
they  will  arrive  happily  in  harbor,  following 
its  guidance,  in  spite  of  the  tempests  and  the 
pirates.   They  will  know  the  grandeurs  of 
that  Queen,  and  will  consecrate  themselves 
entirely  to  her  service  as  subjects  and  slaves 
of  love.  They  will  experience  her  sweetnesses 
and  her   maternal  goodness,  and  they  will 
love  her  tenderly  like  well-beloved  children. 
They  will  know  the  mercies  of  which  she  is 
full,  and  the  need  they  have  of  her  succor; 
and  they  will  have  recourse  to  her  in  all 
things  as  to  their  dear  advocate  and  medi- 
atrix in  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  know  what 
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is  the  most  sure,  the  most  easy,  the  most  short 
and  the  most  perfect  means  by  which  to  go  to 
Jesus  Christ;  and  they  will  deliver  themselves 
to  Mary,  body  and  soul,  without  reserve,  that 
they  may  thus  be  all  for  Jesus  Christ." 

In  his  admirable  "  Letter  to  the  Clergy," 
the  Bishop  of  Sal  ford  has  this  to  s^y  concern- 
ing the  inspired  character  of  the  utterances  of 
Blessed  de  Montfort:  "Two  hundred  years 
ago  he  spoke  of  a  marvellous  increase  of  devo- 
tion to  Mary  then  to  come;  he  declared  that 
devotion  to  Mary  would  make  the  great  saints 
that  are  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
asserted  positively  that '  God  wishes  that  His 
Holy  Mother  should  be  more  known,  more 
loved,  more  honored,  than  she  has  ever  been ' ; 
and  that  'the  Most  High,  with  His  Holy 
Mother,  has  to  form  for  Himself  great  saints, 
who  shall  surpass  most  of  the  other  saints  in 
sanctity,  as  much  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
outgrow  the  little  shrubs.' " 

After  describing  the  various  indications  of 
the  fulfilment  of  at  least  part  of  this  prophecy, 
his  Lordship  goes  on  to  remark :  "Assuredly, 
the  increase  of  devotion  to  Mary  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years  has  been  quite  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented.  Nor  was  there 
anything  two  centuries  ago,  when  everything 
appeared  so  dark,  to  warrant  this  marvellous 
growth.  If  one  part  of  this  prophecy  of  De 
Montfort  has  been  verified  under  our  own 
eyes,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe  that  he 
spoke  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  the 
remaining  part,  referring  to  the  latter  days, 
may  yet  be  fulfilled." 

To  our  mind  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  accentuate  the  fact  that,  although  devotion 
to  Mary  is  now  more  widely  spread  and  uni- 
versal than  ever,  the  development  is  not  a 
progress  from  doctrine  to  practice,  but  from 
a  less  to  a  more  intense  practice.  St.  Ephrem 
in  the  fourth  century  is  as  clear  regarding 
the  motives  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady  as  Dr. 
Brownson  in  our  time.  St.  Athanasius,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Ephrem,  calls  her 
the  "Godlike  Mary";  and  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  in  the  eighteenth  century  exclaims, 
"Above  her  is  God  only,  below  her  is  all  that 
is  not  God ! "  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive 
than  that  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  greatness 


was  not  a  .sterile  idea,  but  was  reduced  to 
practice  in  the  early  Church.  If  St  Peter  once 
sent  the  beloved  disciple  to  Our  Lord  to  ask 
a  question  which  he  dared  not  propose  him- 
self, it  i<5  natural  to  conclude  that  the  first 
Christians  often  and  with  greater  confidence 
sought  the  intercession  of  one  more  beloved 
than  John. 

We  earnestly  commend  Blessed  de  Mont- 
fort's  beautiful  treatise  to  all  the  devout  clients 
of  Mary.  It  is  indeed  "  a  feast  of  good  things." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Total  abstainers  ought  to  exploit  the  fact  that 
the  late  M.  Chevrejil,  who  attained  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  never  tasted 
strong  drink.  It  is  probable— and  he  himself 
considered  it  more  than  a  probability — that  his 
abstinence  was  the  secret  of  the  excellent  health 
he  enjoyed,  and  promoted  his  longevity.  He  was 
never  incapacitated  from  work  by  a  day's  illness, 
and  never  had  an  extra  holiday  till  he  became  a 
centenarian.  The  distinguished  chemist  was  an 
earnest,  practical  Catholic. 


The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Roper,  the  editor  of  the  Tasmanian  Catholic 
Standard,  at  Hobart  Town,  recalls  the  fact  that 
his  conversion  was  caused  by  his  realizing,  during 
a  sermon  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  no 
religion  could  be  true  which  ignored  the  Mother 
of  God. 

Many  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  recent  Cen- 
tennial celebration  were  above  the  usual  level  of 
patriotic  oratory.  We  have  heard  so  often  of  the 
extent,  population  and  wealth  of  this,  "  the  great- 
est country  on  earth,' '  that  it  is  refreshing  to  listen 
to  a  speaker  who  rises  above  these  trite  topics  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  day.  Our  interest 
is  succeeded  by  admiration  when  the  speaker 
shows  that  he  possesses  something  more  than  mere 
rhetorical  affluence,  and  has  brought  to  bear  on 
great  questions  on  which  he  speaks  the  resources 
of  a  deep  mind  and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  All 
this  and  more  may  be  said  of  such  a  speech  as  that 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Walsh,  C.  S.  C,  Pres- 
ident of  Notre  Dame  University,  at  the  celebra- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  flourishing  city  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  After  an  eloquent  introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  services  rendered 
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to  a  country  by  statesmen  and  patriots  like  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  Father 
Walsh  gave  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  history  of 
America  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  then 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  After  touching  on  the  religious  instinct 
that  is  imbedded  in  every  American  heart,  and 
the  love  of  religious  truth  that  finds  place  in  every 
American  mind,  the  speaker  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy  as  Christians 
and  freemen  are  accompanied  by  responsibilities, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  three  duties 
of  maintaining  and  perpetuating  the  purity  of  the 
ballot-box,  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage-tie,  and 
the  necessity  of  religious  education.  The  oration 
was  characterized  throughout  by  vigor  of  thought 
and  lucidity  of  style,  and  received  a  well  deserved 
tribute  of  applause. 

The  Convent  of  Heiligkreuz,  near  Vienna,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  hunting  castle  of  Meyer- 
ling,  where  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  died, 
has  an  enviable  name  among  the  German  savants. 
The  monks,  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Order, 
are  highly  educated  men.  The  Convent  has  a 
splendid  library,  containing  hundreds  of  old 
parchments.  Learned  strangers  are  most  cordially 
received  by  the  prior,  who  is  a  noted  professor. 


The  following  interesting  extract  from  an  Italian 
paper,  reproduced  in  the  Home  Journal,  describes 
the  departure  from  Codogno,  Italy,  of  the  Salesian 
Sisters  who  are  to  take  charge  of  the  Italian 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  New  York,  founded  by 
Madame  di  Cesnola,  assisted  by  generous  friends : 

On  March  19  in  the  oratory  of  the  college  of  the 
Salesian  Sisters  took  place  a  simple  but  touching  cere- 
mony, in  regard  to  which  we  can  not  be  silent.  Mgr. 
Scalabrini,  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  accompanied  by  Mgr. 
Serrati  and  several  priests,  in  the  presence  of  many 
friends,  and  the  Sisters  and  pupils  of  the  college,  in 
a  few  brief  but  moving  words  presented  to  six  of  the 
religious  crucifixes,  which  he  afterward  appended  to 
their  necks,  with  the  most  holy  compassion  for  the 
work  they  were  then  going  to  undertake.  The  occasion 
of  this  ceremony  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  new  institu- 
tion which  these  courageous  women,  at  the  instance  of 
Mgr.  Scalabrini,  were  going  to  found  in  the  far-off 
America,  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  of  Italians 
who  sought  in  that  land,  discovered  by  an  Italian,  a 
less  sorrowful  existence.  They  would  bring  succor  to 
those  little  ones  who  found  themselves  absolutely 
abandoned,  without  care.without  education,  and  with- 
out guidance,  and  who  could  too  easily  fall  into  evil 
ways.  At  the  head  of  these  generous,  self-sacrificing 
women  is  the  amiable  and  young  Mother-General,  the 


Signora  Cabrini  (cousin  of  the  late  Minister  Depretis), 
a  woman  spiritually  full  of  heart,  elevated  sentiments, 
and  strength  of  soul,  and  who,  although  in  ill  health, 
would  not  r  onfide  to  other  hands  the  honor  and  duties 
of  this  noble  enterprise.  The  Sisters  who  accompany 
her  are  Bernardina  Valisneri,  Serafina  Tomasi,  Cap- 
pietti  Angela,  Concetta  Arnaboldi,  Ramelli  Giulia, 
and  Linatt  Gabriela. 

These  Sisters  have  already  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  have  opened  an  asylum  at  43  East  Fifty- Ninth 
Street,  near  Madison  Avenue,  for  the  education 
and  support  of  these  helpless  children ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  aided  in  this  great 
work  by  the  proverbially  generous  women  of  this 
happy  country,  and  a  helping  hand  extended 
toward  those  to  whose  progenitors  the  civilized 
world  owes  so  much. 


On  the  day  after  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Austria  a  Vienna  undertaker  was  ordered  to 
have  an  oak  coffin  ready  for  use  at  the  palace  that 
same  day.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it 
seems,  always  to  have  a  coffin  in  the  house.  The 
oak  coffin  in  which  the  body  of  the  Crown  Prince 
lay  was  one  that  had  been  made  years  before, 
after  the  death  of  one  of  his  relations,  and  had 
waited  for  an  occupant  ever  since. 


The  following  paragraph  concerning  the  late 
Prince  Enrico  Barberini,  of  Rome,  appears  in  the 
London  Standard: 

Prince  Barberini  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Sacconi,  so  called 
from  their  dress,  which  is  a  gown  of  sackcloth  tied  by 
a  rope  at  the  waist,  and  a  large  hood  of  the  same, 
with  a  piece  concealing  the  face,  having  two  holes 
cut  in  it  for  the  eyes.  The  Sacconi  all  belong  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  but  are  supp>osed  to  be.imknown 
to  one  another,  as  when  engaging  in  works  of  charity 
— ^the  distribution  of  alms  and  the  removal  of  the 
dead — they  always  wear  the  dress  of  the  order.  One 
of  their  rules  is  that  when  a  member  dies  the  brethren 
alone  shall  take  part  in  the  obsequies,  the  friends 
and  even  the  family  being  rigidly  excluded.  Accord- 
ingly fifty-one  brethren,  bearing  lighted  tapers,  went 
to  the  Palazzo  Barberini  to  remove  the  body  of  the 
late  Prince.  He  lay  on  the  pavement  of  the  great  hall, 
the  head  only  supported  by  a  cushion,  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Sacconi,  as  the  order  rigidly  excludes 
all  display  of  p>omp  or  wealth.  The  members  of  the 
Confraternity  filed  slowly  in,  six  of  them  bearing  a 
plain  bier.  On  this  they  raised  the  body  of  the  deceased 
brother,  and  in  solemn  silence  departed  as  they  came. 


The  question  of  the  theatre  has  become  an 
important  one  in  social  life.  Public  opinion  has 
changed  much  of  late  years  on  the  subject,  and 
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become  lenient  to  the  verge  of  laxity.  The  im- 
proved social  position  of  actors  has  drawn  toward 
the  stage  many  young  women  who  in  years  past 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  departure 
from  conventionalities.  It  is  time  that  the  matter 
was  considered  seriously.  The  stage  is  no  place 
for  a  young  girl.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that 
virtue  is  unknown  on  the  stage — this  calumny  has 
been  often  refuted.  It  would  also  be  false  to  say 
that  virtue  is  not  in  more  danger  of  being  under- 
mined in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  theatre 
than  in  quieter  pursuits.  The  licentiousness  of 
the  English  drama  began  when  women  were  in- 
troduced on  the  stage.  And  the  females  who 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  spectacular  plays  of  our 
time  continue  the  traditions  of  the  comedies  of 
Charles  II.  But  while  the  moral  tone  of  the  stage 
has  improved,  so  far  as  that  part  of  it  which  faces 
the  audience  .is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  theatrical  profession  does  not  tend  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  high  standard  of  morality.  A  young 
girl  entering  the  stage  door  needs  a  chaperon 
indeed,  and  a  vigilant  one.  Such  is  the  depravity 
•of  morals  and  manners  that  the  moment  a  young 
girl  appears  behind  the  fodt-lights  her  person  and 
reputation  are  commented  on  by  the  loungers  in 
public  places  with  the  same  freedom  with  which 
they  discuss  a  race-horse.  A  young  girl  of  delicate 
sensibilities  will,  after  a  few  rehearsals,  be  so 
shocked  by  the  tone  of  the  stage  behind  the  scenes 
that  she  will  be  compelled  to  see  the  truth  freed 
from  the  glamour  of  false  sentiment. 


An  English  periodical  (Anglican)  pretends  to 
have  found  a  French  priest  who  thinks  about  the 
future  life  as  Anglicans  think.  The  London  Reg- 
ister says :  "  Catholics  are  rather  chary  about 
■accepting  statements  of  this  kind.  Even  Dr.  Pusey 
-could  quote  a  book  as  a  Catholic  work,  although 
'it  was  on  the  Index;  while  Dr.  Littledale  will 
quote  straight  off,  as  the  teaching  of  a  Catholic 
theologian,  an  objection  which  has  been  stated 
merely  for  refutation." 

Mgr.  Brinkmann,  Bishop  of  Munster,  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  May  Laws,  died  recently. 
Under  the  Kulturkampf  he  was  exiled,  and  for 
more  than  v-ight  years  he  lived  in  a  small  village 
of  Holland.  

The  C.  T.A.  News  makes  mention  of  a  singu- 
lar custom  observed  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
amongst  the  population  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons. 
On  the  Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross 


the  family  bring  to  Mass  bundles  of  pretty  white 
crosses  called  May  crosses.  These  crosses  are 
blessed  by  the  pastors,  and  then  placed  by  the 
farmers  in  their  fields  as  testimonies  of  faith  in 
"the  good  God,"  who  gives  growth  and  increase 
to  the  crops,  and  bountiful  harvests  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

The  following  lines,  taken  from  the  Home 
Journaly  are  addressed  "To  the  photographer 
who  retouched  my  mother's  photograph."  They 
are  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  magazine  poetry 
as  gold  is  to  tinsel,  and  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
photographers  : 

O  wretched  blunderer !  with  thy  so-called  art, 
Thou' St  smoothed  from  the  loved  face  its  dearer  part ; 
Time's  subtile  brush  had  laid  thereon  with  care 
Those  fine-drawn  lir.es  thou  to  erase  dost  dare! 
Know'st  not  that  every  stroke  and  every  seam 
Is  but  the  tidemark  left  by  life's  swift  stream .'' 
Around  this  mouth  what  gentle  smiles  have  played. 
What  precious  words  across  these  lips  have  strayed ! 
Here,  on  this  brow,  the  lines  have  deeper  grown, 
That  come  from  thoughts  of  other's  good  alone ; 
See,  here  devotion  to  the  loved  one's  need. 
Here  calm  self-sacrifice,  here  Christlike  deed. 
Here  cheerful  sprightliness,  have  left  their  trace ; 
Here  racking  pain  borne  with  a  silent  grace. 
Not  from  that  face  one  wrinkle  would  I  spare, 
Nor  from  those  snowy  locks  one  silvered  hair. 


Obituary. 

^'Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them."  — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Father  James  Sheridan,  O.  P.,  whose 
useful  and  spotless  life  closed  in  a  saint- like  death  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Louis  Bertrand,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
the  24th  ult. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hartigan,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
26th  ult.,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Brankiri,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose  ex- 
emplary Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  happy 
death  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Miss  Emma  S.  Day,  a  devout  Child  of  Mary,  whose 
precious  death  occurred  at  Graceville,  Minn.,  on  the 
2d  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Doyle  and  Mrs.  —  Joyce,  of  Emmitts- 
burg,  Iowa,  who  passed  away  last  month,  strengthened 
and  consoled  by  the  holy  Sacraments. 

Bernard  Riley,  of  Kane,  Pa. ;  Margaret  and  Mary 
Doyle,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Nagle,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Patrick  C.  Grace,  McCants,  Iowa ;  and 
Owen  Mc Kenny,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithftJ 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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PARTMENT 


To  a  Child  on  her  Confirmation  Day- 


BY   ANGELIQUE   DE   LANDE. 


DEAR  little  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
In  robes  of  virgin  white, 
Counting  the  gain  of  earth  but  loss, 

Clad  in  thine  armor  bright! 
With  eager  step  and  dauntless  front, 

Make  ready  for  the  fray ; 
The  foes'  rude  shock,  the  battle's  brunt, 
Let  not  thy  soul  dismay. 

Dear  little  soldier,  stand  erect, — ■ 

Fear  not  the  foe  to  meet ; 
Thy  great  Commander  will  direct 

Thy  timid,  faltering  feet. 
Thy  Captain  is  the  King's  own  Son, 

Thy  place  is  by  His  side ; 
Fight  bravely  till,  the  victory  won. 

Thou  shalt  with  Him  abide. 


How  they  Found  the  May-Queen. 


\ 


The  tall  houses  in  the  Bowery  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  the  May  had  come.  They  were 
dark  and  gloomy  and  damp-looking.  Red 
flannel  and  white  muslin  and  all  kinds  of 
nondescript  clothes  fluttered  from  the  lines  at 
the  back.  Dick,  watching  them,  tried  to  imag- 
ine they  were  May-flowers,  simply  because 
he  had  heard  of  May-flowers,  and  there  was 
some  color  iathe  queer  collection  of  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry. 

The  clangor  of  the  Bovvery  smote  the  air. 
In  vain  Dick  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to 
imagine  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  May-birds 
in  the  green,  young  branches.  But  even  if 
you  have  a  very  vivid  imagination,  it  is  hard 
to  change  the  sound  of  elevated  railroad  trains 
into  the  warbling  of  birds, — particularly  so 
when  you  have  never  heard  any  bird,  except 
a  parrot  in  the  shop  next  door.  And  parrots 
are  not  particularly  birds  of  the  May  time, 
nor  do  they  warble. 


May  had  come,  and  Dick  could  not  escape 
from  its  influence.  A  waft  of  sweet-scented 
air  from  huge  bunches  of  pansies  the  florist's 
boy  was  carrying,  a  touch  of  a  soft  rose  petal 
he  had  found  on  the  sidewalk  which  the  same 
florist's  boy  had  dropped,  and  the  blue  sky 
with  fleecy  clouds  visible  above  the  house- 
tops, had  made  the  boy  dream  of  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new. 

Dick  did  not  go  to  school ;  he  worked,  and 
his  work  was  very  hard.  Bat,  then,  he  had 
two  little  sisters  to  support — for  Dick  was  an 
orphan, — and  he  dreamed  of  spring  because  it 
was  Sunday  and  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The 
two  little  sisters  went  to  school,  for  they  were 
too  young  to  do  anything  else.  The  three  lived 
with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Price,  a  hard-working 
woman.  Their  home  consisted  of  three  rooms 
at  the  top  of  a  tenement  house  in  one  of  the 
crowded  streets  running  from  the  Bowery. 

Dick  held  rivets  Tor  the  men  in  a  great 
boiler-shop.  He  was  dirty  and  grimy  all  day; 
he  was  almost  deafened  by  the  noise  of  ham- 
mers and  machinery,  and  therefore  the  quiet 
of  Sunday  and  his  dreams  of  spring  were  all 
the  more  dear  to  him. 

Sunday  was  the  only  day  in  the  week  he 
could  call  his  own.  Boys  who  go  to  school 
have  both  Saturday  and  Sunday.  They  can 
take  long  walks  or  play  biseball.  But  Dick 
wa>  generally  so  tired  on  Sunday  thit  he  did 
not  care  to  take  long  walks,  and  baseball  was 
forbidden  by  the  police.  He  read  when  he 
happened  to  have  a  book,  or  thought,  or 
talked  to  his  little  sisters,  Mary  and  Kitty, 
who  were  very  happy  on  Sunday  because  they 
had  clean  frocks  on  and  a  cent  to  spend. 

Mrs.  Price  was  a  widow;  she  washed  for 
her  living.  All  the  week  her  hands  were  in 
soapsuds,  but  on  Sundays  she  put  on  gloves 
and  went  o  Jt  to  visit  her  friends.  She  always 
read  the  Bible  in  the  morning,  but  she  never 
went  to  church, — she  thought  she  could  get 
as  much  good  out  of  her  Bible  as  any  minister 
could  teach  her.  As  to  the  childretf,  she  did 
not  trouble  herself  much  about  them.  Their 
father  had  been  a  Catholic,  and  she  supposed 
that  some  time  or  other  "blood  would  tell." 
On  the  second  Sunday  in  May  Dick  and 
his  sisters  had  gone  out  on  the  fire-escape. 
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Dick  carefully  removed  a  broken  flower-pot 
and  an  old  dish-pan  from  it  first ;  then  the 
children  ranged  themselves  near  the  railing 
and  looked  down  into  the  street  below, 

A  man  reeled  along,  singing  a  drunken 
song.  Dick  drew  his  sisters'  attention  to  the 
;  fleecy  clouds  above  until  he  had  passed  out 
of  sight.  The  sisters  called  out  in  admiration 
as  a  young  girl  dressed  in  green,  carrying  a 
large  bunch  of  dandelions, passed  below  them. 
Then  the  street  was  silent.  It  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  but  the  tenement  houses  were  just 
beginning  to  awaken.  ( 

Suddenly  Kitty  clapped  her  hands.  "O 
Dick,"  she  cried,  "look,  look!  See!  There 
go  Alice  Riley  and  Sarah  Treanor!  They 
have  the  loveliest  white  dresses  and  wreaths 
and  veils!  I  wonder  where  they  are  going?" 
"To  the  Catholic  church,  of  course,"  Mary 
answered;  "they  are  going  to  see  the  May- 
Queen." 

"Who  is  the  May-Queen?"  asked  Kitty, 
looking  after  the  white-robed  figures.  "  I  wish 
we  could  see  her." 

"  Who  is  she,  Dick  ?  "  asked  Mar>*. 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dick.  "  I  guess  she's 
a  fairy." 

"  There  are  no  fairies ! "  cried  the  children. 
Santa  Claus  may  go  to  a  tenement  house, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  fairy  there? 
"An  angel,  then  " 

The  girls  did  not  know,  so  they  went  on 
wondering  about  this  May-Queen,  until  Dick 
began  to  wonder. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  if  thete 
were  a  May- Queen  somewhere, — if  one  could 
step  out  of  the  dark,  dusty,  noisy  foundry,  or 
from  the  grimy,  dusty  streets,  and  enter  her 
court,  where  flowers  would  bloom,  where 
music  would  sound,  where  perpetual  light 
might  shine! 

Dick  sighed.  And  yet  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  ought  to  be  thankful.  Had  he  not 
Sunday  all  to  himself?  You  see  that  Dick 
was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy.  Hard  work  and 
his  gentle  little  sisters  had  helped  to  make 
him  so. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Dick  felt  less  tired, 
he  took  Mary  and  Kitty  for  a  walk.  They  saw 
two  girls  in  front  of  them  dressed  in  white 


frocks,  with  veils  and  wreaths.  Neither  Mary 
nor  Kitty  knew  who  they  were.  Dick  fol- 
lowed them  for  some  distance,  much  to  Mary's 
and  Kitty's  delight.  They  were  anxious  to 
see  where  the  May-Queen  lived. 

The  little  girls  in  white  turned  into  the 
dingiest  of  all  the  streets,  and  entered  a 
church,  the  outside  of  which  was  dusty  and 
grimy. 

"Why,  it's  the  church  we  were  baptized 
in ! "  exclaimed  Mary. 

"So  it  is!"  said  Kitty.  "Mother  often 
pointed  it  out,  but  she  never  told  us  what 
Baptism  is.  What  is  it,  Dick?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  I  only  know  I 
have  been  baptized.  Shall  we  go  in? — but  it's 
a  queer  place  for  the  May-Queen  to  live  in ! " 

The  sisters  pulled  at  Dick's  hands.  He  had 
to  follow  them  into  the  church.  It  seemed 
dark  at  first.  After  a  little  while  they  saw 
that  the  pews  were  filled  with  white- veiled 
girls  who  had  made  their  First  Communion 
in  the  morning.  Beyond  them  Dick  made 
out  a  pyramid  of  lights  and  masses  of  red 
roses  and  other  floArers, 

"Oh,  isn't  it  lovely!"  whispered  Kitty. 

A  lady  in  the  peNV  before  them  heard  the 
exclamation.  She  turned,  with  a  smile,  and 
offered  them  seats.  Then  a  sound  of  joyous 
yet  solemn  music  filled  the  church,  and  all 
the  white-robed  children  began  to  sing: 

"Daughter  of  the  Mighty  Father, 
Maiden  patron  of  the  May, 
Angel  forms  around  thee  gather, — 
Macula  non  est  in  te  /" 

The  tune  was  exquisitely  sweet  to  Dick.  In 
his  heart  he  echoed  Kitty's  exclamation.  It 
was  lovely !  He  forgot  all  about  the  foundry, 
all  about  the  tenement  house  with  its  unhal- 
lowed sights  and  sounds.  His  heart  seemed 
to  be  carried  upward  toward  the  altar  by  the 
sweet  singing. 

After  a  time  he  noticed  a  side  altar,  also 
very  brilliant  with  lights — a  great  star  in  the 
gloom, — decorated  with  lilies,  whose  perfume 
filled  the  church;  and  up  from  tlhis  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  littie  points  of  light  arose  the 
figure  of  a  lady  attired  in  white,  with  a  blue 
mantle  flowing  from  her  shoulders  and  a 
crown  on  her  head. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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"That's  the  May  Queen!  Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful she  is!"  whispered  Kitty. 

Dick  was  entranced ;  he  did  not"  answer. 

A  priest  entered  the  space  between  the  altar 
and  the  rail.  He  told  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Mother  of  God  had  received  the  Angel 
Gabriel ;  he  spoke  of  her  purity,  her  humility, 
her  spotlessness.  "Macula  non  est  in  te/"  he 
said, — "  There  is  no  spot  in  thee,"  He  pointed 
to  her  figure  on  the  altar,  and  said  how  much 
more  beautiful  she  was  than  that  statue. 

Dick  listened  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
glistening  eyes ;  the  sisters  sat  near  him, 
pleased  and  as  still  as  mice.  When  the  priest 
had  finished,  and  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  began,  Dick  pressed  his 
forehead  against  the  rim  of  the  pew  and  the 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

When  the  church  was  empty,  the  priest 
stopped,  surprised  on  his  way  down  the  aisle, 
by  three  small  kneeling  figures.  They  were 
Dick  and  his  sisters. 

"  Please,  sir,"  Dick  said, "  teach  us  how  we 
may  love  the  May- Queen  " 

Dick  never  again  longed  for  the  woods  and 
fields  with  the  old  longing,  for  he  had  found 
the  real  Queen  of  the  May. 


The  Little  Ant  that  was  Going  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Snow.* 


\ 


There  was  once  a  little  ant  that  was  going 
to  Jerusalem.  She  met  the  snow,  and  the 
snow  cracked  the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that 
was  going  to  Jerusalem. 

"  O  snow,  how  strong  you  are,  to  crack  the 
paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to  Jeru- 
salem ! " 

And  the  snow  replied :  "  The  sun  that 
melts  me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  sun,  how  strong  you  are,  to  melt  the 
snow,  that  cracks  the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that 
is  going  to  Jerusalem!" 

And  the  sun  replied :  "  The  cloud  that  hides 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

*  Told  by  M.  G.  de  la  Landelle,  the  French  mari- 
time novelist,  who  had  learned  it  in  his  childhood  at 
Montpellier. 


"  O  cloud,  how  strong  you  are,  to  hide  the 
sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks  the 
paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to  Jeru- 
salem ! " 

And  the  cloud  replied:  "The  wind  that 
drives  me  away  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"O  wind,  how  strong  you  are,  to  drive 
away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the  sun,  that  melts 
the  snow,  that  cracks  the  paw  of  the  little 
ant  that  is  going  to  Jerusalem!" 

And  the  wind  replied :  "The  mountain  that 
stops  me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  mountain,  how  strong  you  are,  to  stop 
the  wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that 
hides  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks 
the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to 
Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  mountain  replied :  "  The  mouse  that 
bores  through  me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"O  mouse,  how  strong  you  are,  to  bore 
through  the  mountain,  that  stops  the  wind, 
that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the 
sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks  the 
paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to  Jeru- 
salem!" 

And  the  mouse  replied :  "  The  cat  that  eats 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"O  cat,  how  strong  you  are,  to  eat  the 
mouse,  that  bores  through  the  mountain,  that 
stops  the  wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud, 
that  hides  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that 
cracks  the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going 
to  Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  cat  replied:  "The  dog  that.chases 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  dog,  how  strong  you  are;  to  chase  the 
cat,  that  eats  the  mouse,  that  bores  through 
the  mountain,  that  stops  the  wind,  that  drives 
away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the  sun,  that  melts 
the  snow,  that  cracks  the  paw  of  the  little  ant 
that  is  going  to  Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  dog  replied :  "  The  stick  that  beats 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  stick,  how  strong  you  are,  to  beat  the 
dog,  that  chases  the  cat,  that  eats  the  mouse, 
that  bores  through  the  mountain,  that  stops 
the  wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that 
hides  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks 
the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to 
Jerusalem ! " 
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And  the  stick  replied :  "  The  fire  that  burns 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  fire,  how  strong  you  are,  to  burn  the 
stick,  that  beats  the  dog,  that  chases  the  cat, 
that  eats  the  mouse,  that  bores  through  the 
mountain,  that  stops  the  wind,  that  drives 
away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the  sun,  that  melts 
the  snow,  that  cracks  the  paw  of  the  little  ant 
that  is  going  to  Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  fire  replied:  "  The  water  that  puts 
me  out  is  a  great  deal  stronger."  ' 

"  O  water,  how  strong  you  are,  to  put  out 
the  fire,  that  bums  the  stick,  that  beats  the 
dog,  that  chases  the  cat.  that  eats  the  mouse, 
that  bores  through  the  mountain,  that  stops 
the  wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that 
hides  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks 
the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to 
Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  water  replied:  "The  cow  that 
drinks  me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"  O  cow,  how  strong  you  are,  to  drink  the 
water,  that  puts  out  the  fire,  that  burns  the 
stick,  that  beats  the  do^,  that  chases  the  cat, 
that  eats  the  mouse,  that  bores  through  the 
mountain,  that  stops  the  wind,  that  drives 
away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the  sun,  that  melts 
the  snow,  that  cracVs  the  paw  of  the  little^ant 
that  is  going  to  Jerusalem!" 

And  the  cow  replied :  "  The  man  who  kills 
me  is  a  great  deal  stronger." 

"O  man,  how  strong  you  are,  to  kill  the 
cow,  that  drinks  the  water,  that  puts  out  the 
fire,  that  burns  the  stick,  that  beats  the  dog, 
that  chases  the  cat,  that  eats  the  mouse,  that 
bores  through  the  mountain,  that  stops  the 
wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that  hides 
the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks 
the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to 
Jerusalem ! " 

And  the  man  replied :  "  God  is  much 
stronger,  who  can  kill  the  man,  that  killed 
the  cow,  that  drinks  the  water,  that  puts, out 
the  fire,  that  burns  the  stick,  that  beats  the 
dog,  that  chases  the  cat,  that  eats  the  mouse. 
that  bores  through  the  mountain,  that  stops 
the  wind,  that  drives  away  the  cloud,  that 
hides  the  sun,  that  melts  the  snow,  that  cracks 
the  paw  of  the  little  ant  that  is  going  to 
Jerusalem  1 " 


The  "Hail  Mary"  in  Verso. 


In  the  early  schools  of  England  the  Ave 
Maria  was  used  in  many  versified  forms,  as 
it  is  in  parts  of  France  to  this  day.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  valuable  as  a  specimen  of 
thirteenth-century  English,  as  well  as  for  the 
sacred  words  thus  paraphrased : 

"Mary  ful  off  grace,  weel  thou  be, 
God  of  heven  be  with  the ; 
Over  all  wimmen  bliscedd  thou  be. 
So  be  the  bairn  that  is  boren  of  the." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  poems 
(for  some  of  them  were  true  poetry  in  every 
sense)  was  written  by  St.  Godric,  who  began 
life  as  a  poor  peddler,  tramping  about  from 
house  to  house  and  from  one  city  to  another. 
Fairer  than  all  places  to  him  were  the  shrines, 
and  he  never  lost  a  chance  to  put  down  his 
peddler's  pack  and  say  a  prayer  in  the  holy 
places.  Finally,  he  felt  consumed  with  a  wish  to 
visit  the  most  sacred  spot  of  earth,  and  went 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  Afterward  he  jour- 
neyed to  Rome.  And  then  he  found  that  he 
had  no  desire  but  to  become  an  anchorite,  and, 
in  solitude  and  peace,  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  serving  God.  Bat  he  was  an  ignorant  man, 
who  had  learned  nothing  but  the  most  imper- 
fect forms  of  devotion,  and  he  wished  to  carry 
more  knowledge  than  he  possessed  to  the 
retreat  in  the  wilderness.  Therefore,  by  per- 
mission of  the  head-master  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Durham,  he  listened  to  the  singing 
of  the  children  until  he  had  many  hymns  and 
psalms  and  prayers  stored  safely  in  his  mem- 
ory. That  done,  he  went  to  his  dreary  abode, 
where,  serving  and  praising  God,  he  died. 

One  form  of  the  Ave  Maria,  known  as  St. 
Godric's  Hymn,  was,  many  say,  taught  him 
by  Our  Lady  herself  The  original  language 
would  be  unintelligible  to  all  except  the  lin- 
guist, so  we  give  the  modern  English  form 
of  the  beautiful  words: 

"Saint  Mary,  pure  Virgin  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  take,  shield,  help  thine 
Godric;  take,  bring  him  safe  wijh  thee  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Saint  Mary,  bower  of 
Christ,  purity  of  virgins,  flower  of  mothers, 
take  away  my  sins,  reign  in  my  mind,  and 
bring  me  to  dwell  with  the  only  God.  Amen." 
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Niagara. 


BY   A.  J.  STACK. 


^O  brawling,  brattling,  turbid  torrent  here: 
'*'^   So  even  is  the  pace,  so  smooth  the  flow, 

The  fascinated  eye  might  deem  it  slow. 
Berylline  hues  where  sunbeams  glint  appear, 
And  splintered  diamonds  flash  from  waters  clear. 

As  with  resistless  power  they  plunge  below, 

Roaring  incessantly  as  dow^  they  go, 
Carving  the  rocks,  the  onward  stream  to  steer. 

So  sweeps  the  Spirit  from  His  heavenly  home. 
Dovelike,  to  brood  upon  the  troubled  deep. 
Bidding  the  waters  to  their  channel  keep, 

Nor  unrestrained  upon  the  plain  to  roam. 
Dovelike  but  permanent  the  peace  He  brings  : 
Gladdened,  we  seek  the  shadow  of  His  wings. 


The  Perpetual  Rosary. 


BY   MARGARET   E.  JORDAN. 


ILMOST  as  universally  known  as  the 
name  of  our  holy  religion  is  that  of 
the  great  weapon  of  spiritual  warfare, 
the  Rosary.  Every  Catholic  is  familiar  with 
the  name  of  the  Ro.sary  Confraternity,  and  of 
that  mighty  battalion,  the  Perpetual  Rosary, 
or  "  Mary's  Guard  of  Honor."  Well  known 
also  are  two  other  organizations  of  this  de- 
votion: the  Living  Rosary*  and  the  Rosary 
Bands  of  the  Sacred  Heart  League.f 

*  This  association  consists  of  bands  of  fifteen  per- 
sons, each  one  of  whom  engages  to  offer  daily  one 


But  there  are  many,  perhaps  even  among 
the  warmest  lovers  of  Mary's  glory,  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  hallowed  cloister  in  Lou- 
vain,  Belgium,  where  the  Rosary  never  ceases, 
— where  a  tireless  watch  is  kept  by  the  white- 
robed  religious,  who  well  merit  the  expres- 
sive title  bestowed  upon  them :  The  Advance- 
Guard  of  the  B.attalion  of  the  Rosary.  The 
perpetual  recitation  of  the  beads  renders  this 
community  unique  among  all  the  other  ex- 
isting communities  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  has  secured  for  it  not  only  the 
full  sanction  of  supreme  Dominican  authority, 
but  the  paternal  bles.sing  and  encouragement 
of  our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  God  gave  to  St.  Dominic 
the  design  for  the  Rosary.  In  compliance  with 
that  design,  the  Saint  founded  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  in  Christ  his  great  Confraternity. 
Simple  indeed  and  easy  of  fulfilment  are  the 
conditions  of  membership.  To  have  one's 
name  enrolled  in  a  Dominican  church,  or  some 
other  in  which  the  Confraternity  is  canoni- 
cally  erected ;  to  have  one's  beads  blessed 

decade  of  the  beads  and  to  meditate  upon  the  mys- 
tery assigned  each  month.  Thus  the  entire  Rosary  is 
ofTered  daily  by  the  band.  This  devotion  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Confraternity  and  the  Perpetual 
Rosary. 

t  The  Rosary  Bands  form  the  second  degree  of 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  plan  followed 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Living  Rosary.  This  leads 
many  to  suppose  that  the  second  degree  is  really 
the  Living  Rosary  incorporated  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
League.  The  head"  director  of  the  League  distinctly 
states  that  the  two  have  no  connection  with  each  other 
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by  a  Dominican  priest,  or  some  other  em- 
powered to  apply  the  Dominican  indulgence ; 
to  say  the  beads  three  times  a  week,  medi- 
tating upon  the  successive  mysteries,  so  that 
the  entire  fifteen  be  contemplated,  and  their 
corresponding  decades  offered,  within  the 
compass  of  the  week, — this  is  all,  and  nothing 
binds  under  pain  of  sin.  Great  are  the  indul- 
gences for  saying  the  beads,  but  one  needs 
to  be  a  Rosarian,  properly  enrolled,  to  reap 
in  full  the  wonderful  harvest  those  blessed 
little  grains  can  produce.* 

Time  went  on.  When  eloquence  failed,  the 
Rosary  won  mighty  victories.  St.  Dominic 
founded  his  Order,  and  God  blessed  it  with 
wonderful  increase,  and  far  and  near  his  spirit- 
ual children  propagated  the  devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  The  Confraternity  grew  in  numbers 
and  wealth  of  indulgence  almost  beyond  com- 
putation. But  the  hearts  of  St.  Dominic's  chil- 
dren were  not  satisfied :  they  yearned  for  the 
perpetual  offering  of  that  Heaven-bequeathed 
prayer,  so  grand  in  its  simplicity,  so  simple 
in  its  grandeur;  so  happily  blending  praise, 
supplication  and  contemplation. 

In  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
convents  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  were 
founded,  and  ceaseless  vigils  in  Mary's  honor 
begun.  In  these  hallowed  cloisters,  before  the 
Sacrament  of  Love,  white- robed  Daughters  of 
St.  Dominic  replaced  each  other,  at  staled  in- 
tervals, night  and  day.  Hour  after  hour,  with- 
out one  moment's  interruption,  the  beads  of 
the  Rosary  fell  one  by  one  from  virgin  hands, 
and  prayers  of  praise  and  petition  ascended 
from  Christ-espoused  hearts,  and  descended 
from  Heaven  in  strengthening  grace  upon  the 
Church  militant,  and  in  purifying  indulgence 
upon  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory.  These 
communities  received  the  warm  approbation 
of  Innocent  X. 

About  the  time  of  these  religious  founda- 
tions Rosarians  were  banded  together  in  the 
world  with  the  self-same  end  in  view.  Thus 
was  originated  the  Association  of  the  Perpet- 
ual Rosary,  or  Mary's  Guard  of  Honor.  The 
construction  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  is  not 
so  simple  as  that  of  the  Confraternity,  which 

*  See  the  "Crown  of  Mary,"  by  a  Dominican 
Father.  T.  B.  Noonan  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 


consists  only  of  Rosarians,  and  priests  em- 
powered to  enroll  names  in  the  registries  of 
the  different  places  where  the  Confraternity 
is  canonically  erected.  The  Perpetual  Rosary 
embraces,  under  the  Dominican  Father  Direc- 
tor, directors  of  districts,  heads  of  bands,  and 
individual  members.  By  means  of  thirty  one 
bands,  of  twenty-four  members  each,  the  un- 
ceasing offering  of  the  Rosary  is  secured, 
while  each  associate's  hour  of  duty  recurs  but 
once  each  month. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  members  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  a  Rosarian  as  they  are  pre- 
viously stated.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  a 
director  of  a  district,  or  section,  to  secure  at 
least  thirty  one  persons  who  will  form  bands, 
and  to  assign  to  the  charge  of  each  of  these  a 
different  date  of  the  month.  The  special  duty 
of  a  head  of  a  band  is  to  secure  for  each  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  upon  the  date  assigned  to 
his  or  her  charge  one  person,  at  least,  who 
will  devote  that  hour  to  the  recitation  of  the 
full  Rosary.  The  special  duty  of  each  individ- 
ual member  is  to  offer  during  one  fixed  hour 
of  every  month  <he  entire  Rosary  of  fifteen 
decades,  meditating  upon  the  successive  mys- 
teries, and  closing  the  hour  with  the  Litany 
of  Loreto.  "  This  duty  may  be  performed  in 
church,  at  home,  or  even  while  travelling,, 
provided  it  be  done  with  piety  and  recollec- 
tion. .  .  .  Experience  has  proved  that  those 
are  particularly  blessed  who  choose  a  night- 
hour  for  their  vigils  at  Mary's  throne." 

Convents  and  associations  of  the  Perpetual 
Rosary  flourished  in  Europe  till  the  Revolu- 
tion opened  its  merciless  fire  and  swept  death 
through  the  ranks  of  Christianity.  But  "  God 
never  dies,"  and  "Our  Lady  of  Victories"  is 
"Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary"  and  reigns 
forever.  God  has  a  time  and  a  way  and  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  His 
works  on  earth,  and  to  His  Sacred  Heart 
there  are  none  more  dear  than  those  that 
increase  the  glory  of  her  through  whom  He 
came  unto  us.  The  day  came,  in  the  early  half 
of  the  present  century,  when,  in  the  person 
of  Father  Henrj'^  Dominic  Lacordaire,  He 
raised  up  an  apostle  whose  mission  was  to 
restore  the  white  habit  of  St.  Dominic  in 
France;  and  wherever  a  Dominican  lives  the 
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Rosary  flourishes.  The  Confraternity  and  the 
Guard  of  Honor  took  on  new  life,  and  daily, 
as  of  old,  enlisted  hundreds  in  the.  prayerful 
service  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

And  still,  as  was  the  case  two  centuries 
before,  hearts  were  not  satisfied.  Appearing 
to  St.  Dominic  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Mary 
gave  him  the  Rosary,  and  in  bestowing  the 
gift  she  pleaded  for  prayer.  Appearing  to 
Bemadette  in  the  nineteenth,  she  points  to 
the  chaplet.and  pleads  again  for  prayer.  And 
when  Mary  pleads  shall  not  her  children 
respond?  And  when  she  points  to  a  way 
shall  her  children  follow  other  leading? 

The  fulness  of  God's  time  came  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  blessed  work  was  begun.  Bon 
Secours  was  the  favored  spot ;  Father  Sain- 
toureus,  a  Dominican  of  Lille,  France,  the 
chosen  instrument;  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  the  determined 
rule  of  the  first  re-established  convent  of  the 
Perpetual  Rosary.  The  work  grew  as  all 
God's  works  grow — slowly,  steadily,  prayer 
fully,  silently. 

Ages  ago  one  man,  with  hands  upheld 
toward  the  Most  High,  gained  a  victory  for 
his  people  that  save  for  his  prayer  could  not 
have  been  won ;  so,  too,  virgin  hearts  uplifted 
in  prayer  will  gain  heaven  for  many  a  world- 
enwrapped  soul  that  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  prays 
each  gentle  nun  in  her  ceaseless  Rosary;  and 
that  little  plural  pronoun  preceding  God's 
name  declares  that  she  speaks  not  for  self 
alone,  but  for  every  created  soul.  With  hers 
they  are  all  united  in  the  great  brotherhood 
of  Christ.  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  prays ; 
and  how  many  blasphemies  are  prevented, 
how  many  hearts  enter  God's  kingdom  of 
interior  peace,  how  many  rebellious  wills  are 
brought  into  subjection  to  God's  will  by  the 
power  of  her  prayer!  'Give  us  our  daily 
bread,  forgive  us  our  trespasses " ;  and  food 
is  provided  for  soul  and  body,  and  the  grace 
of  absolution  descends  upon  sin  stained  souls, 
God  only  knows  how  often,  in  answer  to  the 
ceaseless  pleading  of  that  Christ-espoused 
heart.  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  deliver 
us  from  evil"  How  many  souls  are  guided 


in  virtue's  way,  how  many  occasions  of  sin 
are  rendered  null  for  world-tempted  souls,  by 
the  pleading  voice  of  one  who  rests  ever  in 
the  Immaculate  Heart  which  Jesus  chose  for 
His  first  earthly  resting-place ! 

"  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace !  .  . .  Blessed  art 
thou  amongst  women ! "  Over  and  over  again 
virgin  lips  breathe  in  that  lowly  chapel  the 
ecstatic  salutations  of  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth, 
and  at  each  repetition  heaven  thrills  anew 
with  the  joy  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  sanc- 
tifi  cation  of  the  Baptist.  "Pray  for  us  sinners 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death."  Who  is  so 
powerful  as  Mary  to  obtain  grace  for  a  soul? 
And  every  new  grace  given  to  the  dying 
renders  some  soul  a  more  worthy  dwelling- 
place  for  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  Love,  or 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  inspirations  of  love 
and  contrition. 

And  the  Gloria !  Surely  the  repetition  of 
that  is  the  beginning  on  earth  of  heaven's 
prayer;  for  it  is  praise  of  God  bereft  of  peti- 
tion for  mankind.  With  the  death  of  time  will 
die  the  need  of  supplication,  and  eternity's 
prayer  will  be  what  the  Gloria  is — all  love 
and  praise  and  benediction  and  thanksgiving. 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  the  life  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  who  were 
swept  out  of  existence  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  such  the  spirit  and  work  begun 
provisionally  at  Bon  Secours,  and  flourishing 
to  day  in  Louvain. 

Was  it  a  dark  hour  for  the  little  community 
when  Father  Saintoureus  was  assigned  to 
other  fields  of  labor?  No  doubt  it  was.  But 
it  was  God's  work.  The  zealous  Father  was 
only  the  Master's  instrument.  A  good  one 
surely,  because  one  that  the  Master  had 
tempered  to  suit  His  eternal  design.  Away 
from  the  Province  of  Lille  he  could  guide 
them  no  longer,  but  he  could  pray,  and 
"prayer  will  do  more  than  action." 

Upon  Father  Saintoureus*  removal  the 
Provincials  of  France  and  Belgium,  who  had 
the  success  of  the  new  work  deeply  at  heart, 
turned  to  Father  Sweins,  director  of  the 
Perpetual  Rosary  in  the  latter  country ;  and 
at  their  request  he  took  charge  of  the  beau- 
tiful work,  and  made  it  the  headquarters  of 
his  own. 
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In  1882  the  little  community  moved  to 
Louvain,  and  there  it  is  to-day,  flourishing, 
doing  noble  work  in  the  present,  and  building 
materially  and  spiritually  for  the  future,  A 
new  convent  is  being  erected,  and  when  this 
is  completed  want  of  accommodation  will  no 
longer  compel  the  nuns,  as  now,  to  withhold 
admission  to  generous  souls  who  are  called 
to  the  Rosarian  life.  Then,  too,  they  can  answer 
some  at  least  of  the  calls  made  upon  them 
for  foundations  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  perpetual  offering  of  the  Rosary 
and  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  house,  these 
daughters  of  St.  Dominic  do  printing  con- 
nected with  the  Perpetual  Rosary — copying 
lists,  etc.  Having  now  in  this  convent  a  well- 
established  centre  from  which  it  can  radiate, 
the  Association,  re-established  in  Belgium  in 
1864.  is  rapidly  extending  everywhere.  In 
the  little  kingdom  alone  it  numbers  140,0x30 
members.  In  the  United  States,  fostered  by 
many  prelates,  it  is  winning  souls  daily  to 
Mary's  praise.  Goodly  indeed  is  the  number 
of  names  enrolled  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration,  Newark,  N.  J,,  where 
dwell  the  daughters  of  St.  Dominic's  austere 
Second  Order.  And  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Dominic's  sons,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Canada,  the 
names  are  recorded  in  numbers  truly  con- 
soling. 

"St.  Alphonsus  says  the  Rosary  is,  after 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  best 
means  of  relieving  and  delivering  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  To  these  suffering  souls  extend, 
therefore,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the  night, 
by  the  blessed  hands  of  these  daughters  of 
predilection  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  this 
golden  chain  of  indulgence  for  deliverance 
and  pardon." 

With  this  touching  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  souls  closes  the  quaint  little  notice 
that  comes  from  a  zealous  Dominican  Father 
in  Louvain.  How  forcibly  it  pleads  wherever 
it  goes  for  those  daughters  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  whose  cloistered  home  is  the 
Monastery  of  the  Val  des  Roses  de  Marie, 
Louvain,  Belgium,  and  whose  vocation  is  ex- 
pressed in  words  resounding  with  a  martial 
ring:  The  Advance-Guard  of  the  Battalion 
of  the  Rosary ! 


A  Year  and  a  Day. 


(Conclusion.) 
XVIII. 

WHEN  Dienyi  and  De  Breval  rode  into 
the  Capital  early  next  morning  they 
found  a  gay  scene.  Flags  of  the  national 
colors  (red,  white  and  green,  in  horizontal 
stripes)  waved  from  every  available  spot,  and 
the  principal  streets  were  filled  with  rejoicing 
crowds.  Here  a  gentleman  passed  on  horse- 
back, his  breast  covered  with  orders ;  there  a 
party  of  foreign  diplomatists  arrived,  hiding 
their  curiosity  under  a  mien  of  great  solem- 
nity. Heavy  carts  and  wagons  laden  with 
hangings  and  carpets  lumbered  along;  peas- 
ants in  their  coquettish  national  costume 
hurried  past,  with  baskets  of  flowers  and  green 
branches;  every  house  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  brilliant  draperies;  every  heart 
seemed  filled  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June  sad 
news  arrived,  which  for  a  moment  damped  the 
universal  joy.  The  Archduchess  Mathilda  was 
dead  from  the  effects  of  severe  burns  acciden- 
tally received.  The  Emperor,  who  dearly  loved 
his  young  sister,  at  once  countermanded  all 
festivities  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
the  coronation. 

Buda,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  was 
first  to  witness  the  Emperor's  coronation.  In 
its  castle  are  preserved  the  royal  insignia, 
consisting  of  St.  Stephen's  crown.the  beautiful 
mantle  embroidered  by  Queen  Gisela  (which 
is  always  repaired  by  royal  hands),  with  the 
sceptre,  globe  and  sword  contained  in  the 
cista.  These  on  the  eve  of  a  coronation  are 
brought  in  solemn  procession,  by  deputies 
from  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  deposited  in  a  side  chapel.  Twelve 
guards  watch  before  the  door  all  night,  and  a 
cordon  of  a  hundred  picked  men  is  estab- 
lished round  the  building.  The  extreme  ven- 
eration of  the  Hungarians  for  their  national 
relics  explains  the  importance  th«y  attach  to 
all  these  observances. 

The  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  which  was  sent 
to  him  by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  in  the  year  1000 
of  our  era,  is  for  the  Hungarians  the  only  real 
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symbol  of  royalty ;  until  their  King  has  been 
crowned  with  that  venerated  relic  he  never 
fully  possesses  their  allegiance.  They  call  it 
the  sacred,  apostolical,  angelic  crown.  It  is 
made  of  massive  gold  studded  with  precious 
stones,  somewhat  shallow  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross,  bent  a  little  to  one  side  in  one  of  its 
many  vicissitudes.  All  the  Hungarians  know 
its  history,  and  the  many  dangers  it  has 
incurred  increase  their  attachment. 

Sleep  was  an  utter  impossibility  on  the 
night  preceding  the  coronation.  At  three  in 
the  morning  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  began 
to  roar ;  soon  after  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded 
splendor.  From  every  house  groups  of  richly 
dressed  persons  issued  and  assembled  round 
the  royal  residence.  Karadyoni  and  Irene 
arrived  early ;  the  latter  wore  a  rich  national 
costume, .which  enhanced  her  beauty.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  and  ample  skirt  of  blue  silk 
fastened  by  gold  clasps  to  a  bodice  of  amber 
velvet;  a  white  silk  mantie,  embroidered  with 
seed-pearls  and  silver,  and  bordered  with 
ermine, was  laced  across  the  breast  with  silver; 
on  her  head  she  wore  the  lace  parta,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  and  long  satin 
streamers  falling  down  the  back;  while  rare 
jewels  sparkled  on  her  neck  and  wrists. 

Karadyoni  brought  Irene  at  once  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  she  took  the  place  reserved 
for  her;  he  then  repaired  to  the  castle,  from 
which  the  royal  procession,  of  which  he  formed 
part,  was  to  start.  He  found  there  awaiting  the 
King  friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
insurrection.  When  the  Emperor  appeared 
the  magnates  were  the  first  to  salute  him  with 
unfeigned  enthusiasm;  and  the  monarch's 
glance  kindled,  for  he  knew  the  noblest  blood 
in  Hungary -thus  testified  to  its  fidelity. 

At  seven  o'clock  all  the  bells  of  the  city 
rang  out  a  merry  peal,  and  the  procession 
began  to  defile  through  the  gaily  decorated 
streets.  Francis  Joseph,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  a  Hungarian  general  (scarlet  tunic  and 
trousers,  white  pelisse  and  black  kalpak),  rode 
first,  with!  the  magistrates  of  Buda  Pesth  on 
each  side.  After  him  came  the  Empress  in  a 
gilt  coach  drawn  by]^eight  milk-white  steeds 
housed  ill  blue  andjsilver.  Her  robe  of  white 
velvet  richly]embroidered  with  silver  glittered 


in  the  morning  sun;  a  cloud  of  filmy  lace 
seemed  to  envelop  her  in  a  gossamer  mist; 
and  her  beauty,  which  endeared  her  so  much 
to  the  Hungarians,  was  enhanced  by  her 
evident  emotion  Her  appearance  was  hailed 
with  shouts  of  joy.  All  the  court  dignita- 
ries followed.  The  Grand  Equerry,  Count 
Bathiany,  although  eighty-six  years  of  age, 
would  cede  to  none  the  honor  of  bearing  the 
sword  of  state. 

At  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  the  Emperor 
dismounted,  and  was  received  by  the  Prince 
Primate  in  full  pontificals,  attended  by  his 
clergy.  The  royal  insignia  had  -been  laid  on 
velvet  cushions  on  the  high  altar.  The  pillars 
were  hung  with  red  damask  and  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  ivy.  An  immense  crowd 
filled  the  rtave,  and  the  windows  were  hung 
with  purple  to  soften  the  glare  of  sunshine. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  advanced  as 
the  trumpets  resounded,  and  knelt  before  the 
altar.  Mass  was  begun  amid  a  hush  of  pro- 
found recollection;  then  the  Prince  Primate, 
interrupting  the  sacred  mysteries,  turned,  and 
approaching  Francis  Joseph  led  him  to  the 
lowest  step  of  the  altar,  where  he  took  the 
coronation  oath.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints 
having  been  recited,  the  King  was  anointed 
on  the  arms  and  between  the  shoulders.  Then 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Kingdom  ap- 
proached and  invested  him  with  the  mantle 
of  St.  Stephen.  The  Prince  Primate  finally 
buckled  on  the  sword  of  state,  sheathed ;  and 
the  King  immediately  turned  to  th^  people, 
and,  unsheathing  it,  waved  it  to  the  right  and 
left ;  after  which  he  again  knelt,  and  the  Pala- 
tine and  Prince  Primate  placed  on  his  head  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen.  At  the  same  moment 
all  the  bishops  present  advanced  and  touched 
the  crown,  while  the  Primate  blessed  the 
kneeling  King.  Salvos  of  artillery  announced 
to  the  crowds  outside  that  Hungary  once 
more  possessed  a  King.  The  monarch  now 
rose  and  sat  down  on  the  throne  prepared 
beside  the  altar.  Count  Andrassy,  who  filled 
the  office  of  Palatine,  turned  to  the  people  and 
cried  three  times:  "Eljenf  Eljen!  Elj'enJ" 
(Long  live  the  King!)  The  Queen,  in  her 
turn,  was  anointed  and  touched  St.  Stephen's 
crown :  the  Te  Deum  was  then  chanted  by  all 
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present,  and  the  Prince  Primate  resumed  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

As  soon  as  it  was  terminated  the  procession 
started  from  the  church.  At  the  door  the 
Queen  left  her  royal  consort  and  proceeded 
toward  the  Danube,  which  she  traversed  in  a 
richly  decorated  boat,  accompanied  by  her 
children,  ladies  of  honor,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  magnates.  A  balcony  had 
been  prepared  for  her  Majesty  and  her  suite, 
whence  they  could  view  the  remaining  cere- 
monies. This  balcony  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square  Francis  Joseph,  on  a  mound  formed 
of  earth  brought  from  every  district  in  Hun- 
gary. It  was  flat  on  the  top,  and  approached 
by  four  slanting  ascents.  A  large  space  round 
it  was  kept  free  by  files  of  soldiers;  outside 
the  barrier  pressed  a  compact  mass  of  citizens 
and  peasants.  The  Hungarian  banner  waved 
on  all  sides,  and  the  white  and  blue  Bavarian 
flag  fluttered  gaily  in  the  morning  breeze  from 
the  Empress- Queen's  balcony. 

A  squadron  of  hussars  opened  the  proces- 
sion, followed  by  the  royal  household, — the 
pages  in  their  red  mediaeval  costumes,  with 
trunk-hose  and  powdered  heads.  Then  came 
the  magnates,  over  two  hundred  in  number, 
representing  all  that  was  great  and  noble  in 
the  nation.  Their  attire  was  costly  in  the  ex- 
treme and  most  imposing.  The  crowd  pressed 
round  them,  cheering  and  thanking  them  for 
all  they  and  their  ancestors  had  done  for  the 
common  country. 

The  deputations  from  the  different  counties 
of  Hungary  came  next,  each  with  its  banner 
and  distinctive  costume.  The  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators were  dazzled  by  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  costumes  which  met  them  on  every 
side.  After  the  deputations  rode  the  archdukes 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  in  full  military  dress, 
their  breasts  sparkling  with  jewelled  orders ; 
close  behind,  the  Prince  Primate,  bearing  the 
cross;  and  between  him  and  the  Emperor- 
King  rode  Count  Zichy,  brandishing  his  un- 
sheathed sword  of  state.  Francis  Joseph,  with 
St.  Stephen's  crown  on  his  head,  was  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  white  charger,  the  royal 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold  falling  below  its  croup. 
Notwithstanding  his  majestic  impassibility,  it 
was  evident  that  the  enthusiastic  cries  of  his 


people  touched  his  very  heart.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-seven  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops in  full  pontificals,  with  mitre  and  crosier. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  Square 
it  halted,  and  the  monarch,  drawing  his  sword 
and  spurring  his  horse,  rode  full  tilt  at  the 
mound.  On  reaching  the  top,  just  opposite 
the  Empress'  balcony,  he  wheeled  round  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  brandishing 
his  sword.  This  traditional  custom  indicates 
that  the  King  is  ready  to  defend  his  people 
from  all  enemies  on  every  side.  The  cannon 
thundered  from  all  the  forts ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  rose  to  frenzy;  the  Tzigani  bands 
struck  up  the  national  air;  ladies  showered 
flowers  from  the  balconies.  Henceforth  Hun- 
gary was  indissolubly  bound  to  its  sovereign. 

The  monarch  retired  to  Buda  Castle ;  the 
Empress  followed,  and  by  degrees  the  joyous 
multitude  dispersed  through  the  city.  Toward 
evening  proclamations  were  posted  in  all  the 
public  squares  announcing  that  the  King 
granted  a  political  amnesty.  This  unexpected 
favor  added  much  to  the  general  happiness 
and  joy  of  the  Hungarians. 

Night  had  already  fallen  when  the  Baroness 
Dienyi's  carriage  crossed  the  Danube.  The 
illumination  of  the  city  had  begun ;  one  by 
one  the  houses  started  out  of  the  surrounding 
darkness  like  fairy  palaces,  and  soon  the  river 
seemed  on  fire  with  the  reflection  of  the 
innumerable  lights.  Gypsy  bands  played  in 
the  squares,  and  the  peasants,  in  their  pictu- 
resque dress,  danced  to  the  familiar  strains. 

Elizabeth  cast  a  last  look  on  the  world  she 
was  about  to  leave,  but  no  regret  crossed  her 
mind ;  her  pure  heart  was  fixed  on  that  Eter- 
nal City  whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 
The  carriage  stopped  in  a  dark  street  before 
a  massive  gate;  the  Baroness  and  Elizabeth 
entered  the  convent.  A  little  later  the  heroic 
mother  returned  alone.  Her  life  had  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  She  hurried  through  the 
illuminated  streets, — through  merry  groups, 
whose  laughter  and  gay  voices  fell  unheeded 
on  her  ear.  Only  those  who  have  passed 
through  a  similar  ordeal  can  appreciate  what 
she  suffered ;  but  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
amid  all  her  natural  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
child — and  such  a  child, — she  felt  that  unut- 
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terable  peace  which  Almighty  God  bestows 
on  the  faithful  Christian  when  the  sacrifice 
He  demands  is  consummated. 

XIX. 

On  the  following  day.  toward  evening,  two 
officers  rode  out  of  Buda  Pesth  and  took  the 
road  to  Vesprim.  The  elder  of  the  two  was 
Colonel  Feszacs,  his  much  younger  compan 
ion  Baron  Dienyi.  The  old  Colonel  loved 
Andrew,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  his  dead  father;  and  now,  as  they  chatted 
gaily,  the  name  of  Irene  Karadyoni  came 
frequently  to  his  lips  as  he  related  different 
episodes  of  his  stay  at  Bangor  Castle.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  his  horse,  and,  looking  Andrew 
full  fn  the  face,  said,  bluntly: 

"Dienyi, you  love  Irene  Karadyoni." 

The  young  man  did  not  answer  in  words, 
and  no  more  was  said ;  the  Colonel  seemed 
satisfied,  and  they  rode  on  in  silence  until  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  Bangor  Castle.  There 
they  separated ;  but  Fesztics,  to  Andrew's 
surprise,  told  him  not  to  leave  home  the 
following  day  until  he  heard  from  him.  The 
young  officer  promised  obedience,  and,  salut- 
ing his  Colonel,  continued  his  ride  to  Dienyi. 

Karadyoni  was  on  the  castle  steps  await- 
ing his  friend;  they  embraced  cordially  and 
entered  the  salon  together. 

"Where  is  Irene?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
looking  round  for  his  pet. 

"She  was  tired  and  went  to  her  room 
early,"  replied  the  Count. 

"Does  she  know  Darag  is  coming  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  No :  I  thought  it  might  spoil  her  rest,  so 
I  said  nothing  about  it.  We  shall  call  her 
only  at  the  last  moment." 

"We  have  already  waited  too  long." 

"  Perhaps,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  all  our  proofs  complete,  and  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  defeat." 

"You  are  right.  Our  triumph  to-morrow 
will  be  all  tlie  greater." 

Next  morning  Count  Darag  arrived  at  the 
castle  about  nine  o'clock.  Karadyoni,  when 
informed  of  his  arrival,  sent  him  word  to  await 
his  coming  in  the  salon.  The  young  man 
entered  the  noble  apartment,  from  which  he 
had  been  banished  for  a  year,  and  with  feel- 


ings of  profound  satisfaction  looked  around. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  anticipation,  he  was 
taking  possession  of  the  dwelling.  Walking 
to  the  window,  he  looked  out  on  the  beautiful 
park  smiling  in  the  June  sunshine,  and  felt  a 
throb  of  pleasure  as  he  reflected  that  this  fair 
domain  would  soon  call  him  master 

After  a  short  delay,  Count  Karadyoni  ahd 
Colonel  Fesztics  entered  the  room,  with  Irene, 
who  was  deadly  pale,  but  composed.  Darag 
advanced  to  meet  them,  but  even  his  imper- 
tuibable  composure  was  not  proof  against  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  reception  extended 
him  by  all  three.  Karadyoni  led  Irene  to  a 
chair,  and  asked  Darag  to  be  seated ;  Fesztics 
remained  standing  near  Irene's  chair. 

"Count  Darag,"  began  the  old  magnate, 
formally,  "you  have  doubtless  come  here 
to-day  to  ask  that  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter  should  take  place.  Do  you  still 
wish  for  that  marriage?" 

Darag  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"  Most  certainly,"  he  replied.  "  Is  not  all  that 
pre-arranged  ?  " 

"Quite  the  contrary.  Count  Darag.  Cir- 
cumstances are  so  changed  that  I  consider 
myself  absolutely  freed  from  all  engagements 
toward  you." 

Darag  sprang  to  his  feet,  livid  with  rage. 
Irene,  deeply  agitated,  cast  a  look  of  anxious 
surprise  at  her  father.  The  Colonel,  carelessly 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  alone  re- 
mained an  apparently  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  scene 

"  I  demand  an  explanation  of  your  words, 
Count,"  said  Darag,  controlling  himself  with 
a  visible  effort 

"  Certainly.  You  will,  of  course,  agree  that 
when  my  daughter  consented  to  become 
your  wife  it  was  understood  that  you  would 
remain  worthy  of  an  alliance  with  the  House 
of  Karadyoni,  and  that  the  last  scion  of  such 
a  race  could  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  man 
of  unblemished  honor  ?  " 

"  Such  questions  are  almost  an  insult,  Count 
Karadyoni !  Pray  explain  to  what  they  tend." 

The  old  magnate  did  not  deign  to  reply; 
he  turned  to  his  daughter, and  said,  quietly: 

"  Irene,  Count  Darag  was  the  author  of  the 
shameful  plot  against  Baron  Dienyi's  honor. 
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It  was  through  his  perfidy  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Forest  inn." 

Irene  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  disgust. 

Darag  hissed  through  his  clenched  teeth : 
"  It  is  false !    It  is  a  cursed  lie ! " 

Karadyoni  continued,  calmly :  "After  such 
a  revelation  I  should  never  consent  to  give 
him  your  hand,  even-  if  we  were  thereby  to 
lose  your  mother's  fortune." 

A  sigh  of  intense  relief  escaped  Irene ;  she 
gave  her  father  an  eloquent  look  of  gratitude 
that  went  to  his  very  heart,  and  showed  him 
how  great  was  the  sacrifice  she  had  been 
willing  to  make  for  his  sake. 

"  This  is  a  conspiracy ! "  cried  Darag,  foam- 
ing with  rage.  "  Who  dares  to  accuse  me  of 
such  an  act?" 

"Your  servant  Prill,  who  received  your 
orders,  and  the  innkeeper  Bemmo,  who  carried 
them  out.  If  you  wish  for  their  presence,  they 
are  both  here,  as  well  as  the  gypsy  Pacarius, 
who  freed  Captain  Dienyi." 

Darag  saw  all  was  lost.  "I  wish  to  have 
no  intercourse  with  such  fellows,"  he  replied, 
haughtily.  "  I  see  that  I  am  not  wanted  here, 
and  this  absurd  story  has  been  trumped  up  to 
get  rid  of  me.  Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  claim 
an  unwilling  bride,  but  I  might  have  been 
spared  this  year  of  deceitful  expectation." 

"  Count  Darag,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  ris- 
ing to  his  full  height, "  if  you  had  not  yourself 
opposed  this  barrier  to  the  realization  of  the 
Countess  Karadyoni's  wishes,  Irene's  hand 
would  to-day  have  been  placed  in  yours.  Up 
to  this  moment  she  has  considered  herself 
your  promised  wife." 

Darag,  with  compressed  lips,bowed  to  Irene 
and  turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  Colonel  Fesztic's  voice.  "  One 
moment.  Count  Darag!"  he  said.  "On  the 
day  you  appeal  to  the  law  to  have  Countess 
Karadyoni's  will  executed,  I,  Colonel  Fesz- 
tics,  will  have  you  arrested  for  the  unlawful 
imprisonment  of  one  of  my  officers." 

The  baffled  Croat  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  an  affectation  of  contempt,  and  strode 
out  of  the  room.  A  few  moments  later  he  left 
Bangor  Castle  forever. 

Irene  stood  spellbound  for  a  moment,  the 


next  she  was  in  her  father's  arms,  whence, 
extending  her  hapd  to  her  old  friend  the 
Colonel,  she  murmured,  between  smiles  and 
tears :  "  I  am  so  happy  and  grateful ! " 

A  messenger  from  Colonel  Fesztics  soon 
brought  Baron  Dienyi  to  Bangor,  and  Count 
Karadyoni  gladly  placed  Irene's  hand  in  that 
of  the  brave  and  honorable  young  man,  whom 
he  had  learned  to  love  as  a  son. 

"Andrew,"  he  said,  "you  will  henceforth 
be  my  son;  when  I  am  no  more  you  will 
worthily  fill  my  place,  and  continue  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  family  honor.  Tell  your  mother 
I  said  so." 

George  de  Breval  returned  to  France^  and 
in  the  disastrous  war  of  1870  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully.  But  he  never  married;  for  no 
other  love  could  ever  banish  from  his  heart 
the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Dienyi. 


Queen's  Favors. 


BY     KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


SO  my  thoughts  conceive  you, 
Mary,  my  Queen ! 
Queen,  yet  still  all  human, — 
Yea,  like  me,  a  woman, 
Mary,  my  Queen ! 

With  your  sheaf  of  lilies, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
On  your  gown  of  azure 
For  your  Baby's  pleasure, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 

Young  as  Gabriel  saw  you, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
With  your  lips  so  tender 
In  your  sweet  surrender, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 

Not  remote  in  glory, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
But  with  kind  ears  listening. 
And  with  kind  eyes  glistening, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 

Loving  still  and  giving,         * 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
Your  sweet  hands  at  pleasure 
Give  away  King's  Treasure, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
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Bend  and  hear  me  whisper, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
One  dear  gift  I  pray  it, 
One  dear  name  I  say  it, 
Mary,  my  Queen ! 

You  will  not  reprove  me, 

Mary,  my  Queen ! 
You  who  yet  are  human. 
You  a  loving  woman, 
Mary,  my  Queen ! 
Pkast  op  the  Annunciation,  1889'. 


Religious  in  the  Olden  Time. 


BY    THE    REV.    REUBEN    PARSONS,   D.D. 


IN  the  very  first  days  of  the  infant  Church 
we  find  followers  of  that  state  of  perfection 
which  Our  Lord  had  chosen  for  Himself  and 
for  His  Mother.  Virginity  was  the  portion  of 
some  of  the  Apostles,  absolute  continency 
of  all.  The  ancient  records  show  us  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  receiving  the  vow  of  chastity  from 
St.  Petronilla ;  St.  Matthew  from  St  Iphigene, 
and  St.  Clement  from  Flavia  Domitilia.  Not  a 
Father  of  the  Church  fails  to  show  his  admi- 
ration of  those  who  are  "  to  follow  the  Lamb 
wherever  He  goeth."  St.  Ignatius,  fresh  from 
the  instructions  of  the  virgin  St.  John,  tells 
the  people  of  Tarsus  to  "honor  the  virgins 
who  are  consecrated  to  Christ."  St.  Justin 
sings  the  praises  of  those  who  have  grown 
old  in  voluntary  celibacy.  St.  Cyprian  declares 
that  "the  greater  the  number  of  virgins,  the 
greater  the  joy  of  the  Church."  And  so  ten- 
derly did  the  early  Church  cherish  these 
imitators  of  Mary,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
supported  by  ecclesiastical  funds. 

Some  writers,  following  St  Athanasius,  as- 
cribe the  first  cloister  to  a  sister  of  St  Anthony, 
about  the  year  313;  and  they  insist  that 
before  Constantine  gave  peace  to  the  Church, 
all  the  sacred  virgins  lived  in  the  world,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  of  it  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  assertion  that,  at  least  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  cloisters  were  known  before 
the  fourth  century.  Tertullian  (160-245)  «^<^ 
St  Cyprian  (d.  258)  are  cited  by  Balto,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Acts  of  St  Febronia,  as  allud- 


ing to  such  establishments.*  And  St.  Ephrem 
(d.  379)  speaks  of  them  as  having  existed  in 
his  country  long  before  his  day.  But  the  Acts 
of  St.  Febronia,  as  transcribed  in  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  the  Western  Church,  in  the  Greek 
Menology,  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Copts  and 
of  the  Muscovites,  would  remove  all  doubt  in 
the  matter.  These  authentic  Acts  tell  us  that 
when  Silenus,  Lisymachus,  and  Primu.s,  ful- 
filling the  command  of  Diocletian,  in  304,  to 
punish  all  Christians  with  death,  had  arrived 
at  Sibapolis  in  Assyria,  they  there  found  *'  a 
monastery  of  fifty  women  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Bryene,  who  had  hitherto  followed  the 
rule  assigned  them  by  one  Plato,  a  deacon." 

However,  it  seems  certain  that  cloisters  were 
unknown  in  the  West  during  the  days  of 
pagan  persecution ;  then  our  religious  resided 
at  home,  carefully  avoiding  all  worldly  amuse- 
ments, and  subject,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permitted,  to  what  we  call  a  rule.  Writing  to 
the  virgin  Eustochia,  St  Jerome  says :  "  May 
the  intimate  privacy  of  thy  chamber  protect 
thee!  May  thy  Spouse  ever  rejoice  in  thy 
heart!  When  thou  prayest,  thou  speakest  to 
thy  Spouse ;  when  thou  readest.  He  talks  to 
thee.  All  of  you  know  well  the  Hours — Prime, 
Tierce,  Sext,  None,  and  Vespers.  Twice  or 
thrice  a  night  thou  must  arise  and  recall  to 
thy  mind  the  lessons  of  Scripture.  Leaving 
home,  let  prayer  arm  thee;  returning,  at  once 
prayer  must  meet  thee."  As  to  the  obligation 
of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  these  conse- 
crated virgins, the  Council  of  Elvira  t  decreed, 
in  its  thirteenth  canon,  that  a  violation  of  their 
vow  should  entail  a  denial  of  Communion 
even  at  the  hour  of  death. 

With  the  triumph  of  Constantine  came 
that  of  Christianity;  and  just  as  magnificent 
basilicas  took  the  place  of  hidden  and  often 
subterranean  churches,  so  the  system  of  the 
cloister  replaced  the  independent  religious 
life.  Palladius,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  says  that  Pacomius  built  a  convent 
for  his  sister  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite 
his   own   monastery;   that  while  the   latter 

*  Tertullian,  "  De  Velandis  Virginibus."  St.  Cyp- 
rian, "  Disciplina  Virginum." 

f  This  Council  was  probably  held  in  324,  but  some 
writers  assign  it  to  the  year  252. 
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•counted  fourteen  hundred  monks,  the  former 
sheltered  four  hundred  nuns.*  St.  Basil  built 
many  convents,  and  drew  up  a  rule  for  their 
inmates.  In  the  Thebaid  the  Abbot  Ellas 
directed  three  hundred  virgins;  and  in  the 
city  of  Ossirintum,  says  Rufinus,  there  were 
twenty  thousand,  f 

The  delicate  ladies  of  Rome  seem  to  have 
shown,  at  first,  but  little  inclination  for  the 
severe  life  of  the  cloister;  most  of  its  vota- 
ries were  for  a  time  from  the  lower  classes; 
indeed,  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  St. 
Paula  so  far  yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  her 
noble  subjects  as  to  locate  the  others,  unless 
when  at  prayer,  in  separate  buildings.  |  But 
very  soon  the  example  of  Marcelia  and  her 
daughter  affected  ladies  of  even  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  aristocracy  gave  more  than  a 
reasonable  quota  of  its  daughters  to  the  holy 
level  of  convent  discipline.  At  the  time  of 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  the 
number  of  cloistered  women  in  Rome  was  so 
large,  that  during  a  period  of  scarcity  of  food 
the  Pontiff  himself  fed  and  clothed  more  than 
three  thousand.  § 

Just  as  in  our  day,  parents  were  accustomed 
to  confide  the  education  of  their  daughters  to 
the  care  of  religious.  Writing  from  Bethlehem, 
St.  Jerome  earnestly  advises  Leta,  a  widow,  to 
send  even  an  infant  to  the  care  of  Paula,  over 
whose  convent  the  holy  doctor  exercised  su- 
pervision :  "  Try  not  to  bear  a  burden  which 
is  too  great  for  you,  but  so  soon  as  you  have 
weaned  her  let  her  be  consigned  to  the  mon- 
astery ;  let  her  live  in  a  virginal  choir,  knowing 

not  the  world If  you  send  her  to  Paula,  I 

promise  to  be  her  teacher  and  her  guardian. 
I  will  carry  her  on  my  shoulders,  and  my  age 
will  direct  her  hesitating  words."  Many  of 
these  girls  were  destined  by  their  parents 
(if  they  afterward  should  deem  themselves  so 

*  "Historia  Lausiaca,"  c.  34. 

f  "Vitas  Patrum,"  b.  i,  c.  5. 

X  "  Epist.  ad  Eustoch.,  de  Epitaphio  Paulae  Matris." 
— -"  Plures  virgines,  quas  e  diversis  provinciis  congre- 
garat,  tarn  nobiles,  quam  medii  et  infimi  generis,  in 
tres  turmas  monasteriaque  divisit,  ita  dumtaxat  ut  in 
opere  et  in  cibo  separatae,  psalmodiis  et  orationibus 
jungerentur  .  .  .  unumquodque  agmen  matrem  pro- 
priam  sequebatur." 

§  Lib.  vi,  epist.  23. 


called)  to  the  conventual  life,  and  their  train- 
ing was  accordingly  directed  with  that  view. 

Religious  profession  was  allowed  at  six- 
teen,* but  St.  Jerome  says  that  his  friend 
Asella  made  her  profession  at  ten;t  conse- 
cration, which  corresponded  to  the  solemn 
or  definitive  profession  of  our  day,  was  given 
only  at  twenty- five,  as  we  learn  from  the  26th 
canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  held 
in  397.  The  age  at  which  a  nun  might  be 
made  an  abbess  was  put  at  sixty  by  St.  Basil ;  J 
but  the  Councils  of  Chalcedon  and  Trullo 
deemed  forty  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  pru- 
dence. St.  Gregory  the  Great,  writing  to  the 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  said:  "We  absolutely 
prohibit  the  appointment  of  young  abbesses ; 
your  Fraternity  will  appoint  only  such  as  are 
sixty  years  old."  This  requirement  of  very 
advanced  age  was  extended  at  one  time  even 
to  a  consecration;  St.  Leo  I.,  having  learned 
that  certain  cruel  parents  forced  their  daugh- 
ters to  take  the  veil,  decreed  in  458  that  no 
religious  should  be  invested  before  the  age 
of  forty;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  age 
of  twenty-five  was  re-established,  to  remain 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when  twenty  became 
customary. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  all  these  women, 
whether  members  of  the  cloister  or  conse- 
crated to  a  particular  service  of  God  at  home, 
should  adopt  some  distinctive  dress,  while,  of 
course,  they  abandoned  all  garments  which 
might  savor  of  vanity,  however  harmless.  The 
latter  generally  wore  clothing  of  wool  and  of 
a  dark  color;  the  former,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  institutes,  in  time  came  to  present  as  many 
different  uniforms  as  they  formed  families.  But 
there  was  one  distinctive  mark  for  all  religious 
women,  which  dated  at  least  from  the  fourth 
century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
modem  congregations,!  they  have  always 
worn  it — the  veil.  Even  Tertullian  seems  to 
allude  to  this  vesture  when  he  says : "  True  and 
entire  virginity  fears  nothing  more  than  itself; 


*  Basil,  "Ad  Amphilochium,"  epi^t.  2. 

f  "Ad  Marcellam." 

X  Loc.  cit. 

I  Thus,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  no  veil.  When 
their  founder,  St.  Vincent,  was  interrogated  on  this 
point,  he  replied :  "  Their  virtues  will  be  their  veils." 
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it  can  not  bear  the  eyes  even  of  women,  and 
retires  under  its  veil  as  behind  a  shield  which 
protects  its  treasure."  *  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
those  who,  "when  they  swear  to  preserve 

►  their  virginity,  hide  their  features  under  a 
dark  mantle." 

Although  the  veil  was  often  assumed  with- 
out any  ceremony,  it  was  frequently  blessed 
and  solemnly  imposed  by  the  bishop;  thus, 
St.  Jerome  exhorts  Demetrias  to  perseverance 
in  her  obligations. assumed  when  "the  prayer 
of  the  Pontiff  laid  the  virginal  insignia  on  her 
head."  This  solemn  profession  at  the  hands 
of  a  bishop  was,  in  the  first  centuries,  always 
made  on  a  principal  feast ;  thus,  St.  Ambrose, 
in  his  elegant  exhortation  to  virgins,  says: 
"The  Paschal  day  has  arrived,  and  over  the 
I  world  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  conferred, 
and  virgins  receive  the  veil  "  And  Pope  Ge- 
lasius  (492),  writing  to  the  bishops  of  what  is 
now  Portugal,  mentions  Christmas,  the  Epiph- 
any, and  Low  Sunday  as  days  when  "  espec- 
ially the  veil  is  to  be  given  by  bishops."  In  the 
course  of  time  this  ceremony  was  performed 
also  on  Sundays  and  on  anniversaries  of  Our 
Lady  and  of  the  martyrs.  Catalani  shows  that 
the  bishop  usually  pronounced  an  appropri- 
ate discourse  on  the  occasion,  f  Sometimes, 
but  only  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  enhanced  the  solem- 
nity of  the  function  by  himself  officiating; 
thus,  as  St.  Ambrose  informs  us,  on  a  Christ- 
mas Day  Pope  Liberius  gave  the  veil  to  his 

*  Loc,  cit. — Among  the  Orientals,  unmarried  fe- 
males never  went  out  unveiled.  We  read  of  Rebecca 
(Genesis,  xxiv,  65)  that  when  she  saw  Isaac,  her  future 
husband,  from  a  distance,  she  covered  herself  with 
her  veil.  On  the  contrary,  the  ancient  Roman  girls 
showed  their  faces  in  pubhc,  while  the  married  women 
were  veiled ;  in  fact,  the  primitive  meaning  of  nubere 
(to  marry)  was  to  veil  oneself.  The  privilege,  of  course, 
pleased  the  young  women,  but  the  severe  Tertullian 
condemned  them  for  availing  themselves  of  it  in 
'  church,  and  it  was  with  this  object  that  he  composed 
his  treatise,  "Virgins  to  be  Veiled."  He  was  told  that 
the  privilege  was  appropriate  to  the  candor  of  inno- 
cence, and  that,  when  the  virgins  were  seen  to  be 
thus  unique  in  church,  they  invited  others  to  imitate 
them.  But  he  answered  that  where  there  was  com- 
placency there  came  vanity,  interest,  constraint, 
weakness ;  and  a  constrained  virginity  was  a  source 
of  crime. 

■j-  "Comment. in  Pontificale,"  tit.  19. 


sister  Marcellina  in  the  Vatican  Basilica'** 
In  the  days  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  Rome,  the 
religious  veil  was  of  purple,  and  the  Saint  ex- 
plains the  mystic  sense  of  the  color:  "The 
sacred  virgins  invest  their  hair  with  sobriety, 
modesty,  and  continence,  as  well  as  with  the 
entire  company  of  the  virtues ;  and,  covered  by 
the  veil  purpled  with  the  blood  of  Our  Lord^ 
they  show  His  mortifications  in  their  own 
frames.f  St.  Optatus  of  Milevi  says  there  was 
no  precept  as  to  the  material  of  the  purple 
veil.  X  Generally,  however,  the  veil  was  black. 
In  some  places,  as  is  shown  in  the  learned 
dissertation  of  the  Benedictine  (St.  Maur) 
Anthony  Mege,  published  in  1689,  there  were 
eight  different  veils :  i.  The  veil  of  probation, 
given  to  any  who  asked  for  it;  2.  That  of 
reception,  for  novices,  and  this  was  white ;  3. 
That  of  profession,  which  was  red ;  4.  That  of 
consecration,  blessed  by  the  bishop, and  given 
only  to  virgins;  5  That  of  "ordination,"  so- 
termed,  given  to  deaconesses  on  their  appoint- 
ment; 6.  That  of  "prelacy"  or  authority,  for 
abbesses;  7.  That  of  continence, for  widows; 
8.  That  of  penance,  for  any  religious  guilty 
of  grave  fault. 

As  to  cutting  the  hair  of  a  novice,  it  was  not 
in  vogue  in  some  places,  but  in  others  it  was 
customary  from  time  immemorial ;  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  the  superioress.  From 
the  Acts  of  St.  Saturninus  and  his  companions, 
and  from  many  other  testimonies  adduced  by 
Martene,  §  we  learn  that  the  first  religious  did 
not  cut  their  tresses,  but  wore  them  hidden. 
And  now  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  order  of 
"deaconesses" — women  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  who,  although  known 
even  in  apostolic  days,  H  have  not  been  seen  in 
the  West  since  the  twelfth  century,  nor  in  the 
East  since  the  thirteenth;  but  in  very  mod- 

♦  Benedict  XIV  (1740-58)  gave  the  veil  to  one  of 
the  Colonna  princesses,  and  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion one  of  his  most  erudite  and  majestic  sermons. 
We  have  met  with  no  more  modem  instance  of  such 
pontifical  action. 

f  "  De  Instit.  Virginum." 

j  "  Contra  Donatistas,"  lib.  6, 

j  "  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus." 

II  St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  and  PUny  the  Younger,  writing  to  Trajan, 
says  that  he  has  put  two  "ministrae"  to  the  tortiire.. 
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«rn  times  the  Ambrosian  rite  provides  for  a 
similar  organization  of  matrons — "  vetulones," 
— who  furnish  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Sacrifice.*  It  was  the  duty  of  the  deaconesses 
to  perform  toward  females  those  offices  at 
baptism,  then  conferred  by  immersion,  which 
the  deacons  fulfilled  toward  men;  to  act  as 
vergers  or  beadles  in  that  part  of  the  church 
assigned  to  women;  to  visit  the  poor  and 
sick  of  their  own  sex;  and,  when  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  a  deacon  to  do  so, 
to  strengthen  by  exhortation  the  courage  of 
the  women  during  persecution,  f 

The  Council  of  Trullo,  in  the  year  692, 
uses  the  word  cheirotonein  (to  impose  hands) 
in  speaking  of  the  consecration  of  deacon- 
esses; however,  it  is  certain  that  such  "im- 
position" was  not  sacramental,  but  merely 
ceremonial,  for  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the 
Nicene  Council  expressly  places  these  women 
among  laics  At  first  the  deaconesses  were 
widows  who  had  been  married  but  once,  and 
their  reception  as  deacpnesses  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  second  marriage;  in  time,  as  is 
shown  by  Zonaras  and  Balsamon,  virgins 
also  were  enrolled.  The  modern  Greeks,  both 
Schismatic  and  United,  give  the  name  of  dea- 
conesses to  the  wives  of  their  deacons,  but 
these  have  no  office  in  the  Church.  The  same 
is  to  be  noted  of  those  women  who  are  some- 
times mentioned  during  the  early  Christian 
centuries  as  priestesses,  bishopesses,  etc. ;  J 
they  were  separated  wives  of  men  who  had 
become  priests,  etc.,  and  they  are  specially 
denominated  laics  by  Pope  Soter  (175)  These 
were  bound  to  a  life  of  continual  prayer  and 
mortification,  and  were  excommunicated  if 
they  broke  their  vows. 

In  the  olden  time  female  religious  were 
often  styled  "  canonesses,"  because  their  lives 
were  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  Canons.  § 
But  they  were  very  different  from  the  aristo- 
cratic "  canonesses  "  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 

*  Macer,  "  Hierolexicon,"  art.  "  Diaconissae." 

f  Balsamon,  canon  2  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Assemani,  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,"  vol.  iv,  c.  13. 

X  Thus  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  can.  20,  says : 
•"  Si  inventus  fuerit  presbyter  cum  sua  presbytera, 
aut  diaconus  cum  diaconissa,  aut  subdiaconus  cum 
subdiaconissa,"  etc. 

\  Socrates,  b,  i,  c.  17. 


those  who  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  the  Empire 
of  Austria.  These  women  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  religious;  for,  the  abbess  alone  ex- 
cepted, they  are  bound  by  no  vows.  All  nec- 
essarily being  of  noble,  and  often  of  imperial, 
blood,  their  retirement  is  frequently  only  tem- 
porary. However,  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  convent  they  are  bound  to  the  Divine 
Office  and  many  exercises  of  piety;  in  the 
choir  they  wear  the  robes  of  "  canonesses."  In 
8 1 6  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  prescribed 
for  these  women  a  somewhat  severe  rule, 
founded  on  the  prescriptions  of  SS.  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Athanasius;  thus,  it  obliged  them 
to  a  vow  of  chastity,  and,  while  it  alk)wed  them 
servants,  compelled  them  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  But  the  modern  canonesses  ceased  to 
observe  these  rules  as  early  as  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  However,  the  Cardinal  James  de 
Vitriaco  remarked,  about  the  year  1 240 :  "  We 
have  known  many  of  these  Women  to  be  most 
earnest  in  striving  for  perfection;  and  they  are 
the  more  acceptable  to  God,  because,  although 
in  the  fire,  they  have  not  been  burnt."  * 


A  Tale  of  the  "Blue  Light.' 


IT  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on 
an  evening  in  December.  The  winter  in 
Paris  had  been  exceptionally  severe,  and  this 
day  the  elements  were  unchained  in  all  their 
fury.  The  snow,  which  had  fallen  for  several 
hours  without  intermission,  was  accompanied 
by  that  fearful,  biting  north  wind  so  often  felt 
in  Paris  with  peculiar  intensity.  Few  carriages 
were  to  be  seen,  and  still  fewer  pedestrians ; 
for  the  numerous  troops  of  street-sweepers, 
who  plied  shovel  and  broom,  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  teeth  of  the  blinding  storm. 

Leaving  the  great  city  behind  us,  let  us 
go  into  the  more  quiet  and  less  frequented 
qua:rter,  where,  on  the  Place  Malesherbes,  a 
pedestrian  has  for  a  moment  arrested  his  steps. 
He  looked  around  him  in  evident  perplexity, 
as  if  undecided  whether  to  go  bn  or  return 
by  the  road  he  had  come. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  Dumas,  on  the 


*  "  Historia  Occidentalis  et  Orientalis,"  c.  31. 
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Place,  loomed  out  dark  and  imposing  amidst 
the  eddying  snow.  The  wind  whirled  round  its 
elevated  pedestal  on  every  side,  thus  carrying 
off  the  snow,  which  otherwise  would  have 
lain  heavily  upon  it.  The  trees  all  around  the 
Place  appeared  like  so  many  white  spectres, 
who  with  lean,  uplifted  arms  implored  pity; 
and  as  the  shrill  wind  whined  amongst  their 
leafless  branches,  it  sounded  to  the  ear  like 
despairing  voices  from  another  world. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  solitary  traveller 
pursued  his  way ;  he  had  evidently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  having  walked  so  far,  he 
had  better  proceed  on  to  his  destination, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Apparently  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  quarter  in  which  he  found 
himself;  for  on  coming  to  each  street  corner  he 
looked  at  the  blue  slab  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  street.  Having  walked  on  a  little  farther 
without  finding  the  street  he  sought,  he  espied 
a  police-office,  toward  which  he  directed  his 
steps.  Usually  there  was  a  sergcnt  de  ville  or 
two  hanging  about  the  door,  but  this  evening 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  gather  round  the 
stove  within. 

The  young  man  pushed  open  the  door, 
happy  to  find  himself  under  shelter,  were  it 
but  for  a  moment.  By  the  bright  gas-light  of 
the  salle  one  could  see  what  he  looked  like. 
He  was  tall,  dark,  well  built,  with  a  frank, 
intelligent  countenance, but  there  were  certain 
lines  about  the  mouth  which  indicated  almost 
too  much  decision  of  character.  Did  they 
always  exist,  or  was  it  but  a  passing  expres- 
sion? Be  that  as  it  may,  on  this  particular 
evening  there  was  also  a  despairing  look  on 
the  young  man's  face. 

"Will  you  please  direct  me  to  the  Rue  de 
Tocqueville?  "  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  salle. 

The  men  gathered  round  the  stove  turned 
toward  the  stranger,  rather  annoyed  at  being 
disturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  interesting  story 
one  of  their  number  was  relating. 

"Go  down  the  Rue  Jouffroy  to  the  right, 
and  you  will  find  the  street  you  seek,"  an- 
swered a  gruff  voice  from  amongst  the  group. 

"Is  it  far?"  continued  the  young  man, 
almost  timidly. 

"Only  two  steps  off,"  said  the  same  voice. 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but,  quickly 


closing  the  door,  again  went  out  into  the  cold 
and  darkness;  three  minutes  later  he  stood 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Tocqueville. 
Looking  to  the  right  and  left  (for  the  street 
extended  on  both  sides),  and  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  he  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  large  blue  lantern  suspended  over  a  high 
doorway.  When  he  saw  this  he  knew  his 
journey  was  at  an  end.  Advancing  a  few  steps, 
he  stood  before  the  large  wooden  door,  over 
which  was  written:  "Qiuvre  de  V Hospitalite 
de  Nuit.  Entree  de  y  a  g  heures  du  soir."  The 
house  was  of  modest  appearance,  but,  alas,  how 
many  of  the  actors  of  the  most  terrible  dramas 
of  human  life  had  found  a  shelter  beneath  its 
hospitable  roof,  and  how  many  victims  had 
it  not  rescued  from  despair  and  suicide, — all 
who  sought  admission  being  received  without 
distinction  of  religion  or  nationality ! 

Poor  young  man,  he  had  walked  so  far  to 
reach  this  house,  and  now,  standing  before 
its  door,  he  hesitated  to  enter !  As  he  paused 
other  men  arrived  and  passed  silently  across 
the  threshold,  vanishing  into  the  courtyard. 
There  was  no  ringing  of  bells,  no  necessity 
to  solicit  admission,  no  fear  of  being  refused: 
the  door  remained  open  from  seven  till  nine 
each  evening,  and  the  houseless  as  they  passed 
felt  certain  of  finding,  as  the  name  promised, 
Iwspitalite  de  nuit. 

The  wanderer  at  last  summoned  up  all 
his  courage  and  entered.  Presently  he  found 
himself  in  a  square  yard ;  the  snow  lay  deep 
on  either  side  of  a  path  which,  trodden  down 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  point  out  the  ^Vay  to  the 
uninitiated.  Having  followed  the  path,  the 
stranger  stood  before  the  Bureau  des  Inscrip- 
tions, where  sat  a  kind-looking  cfnploye.  The 
rule  of  the  house  is  discretion,  few  questions 
being  asked  of  those  who  seek  shelter  there. 
As  the  stranger  came  before  the  employe ^  the 
usual  questions  were  addressed  to  him: 

"Your  name?" 

"  Robert  Courmont,"  he  replied. 

"Age?" 

"Twenty-six  years." 

"Profession?" 

"Artist." 

"Nationality?" 

"French." 
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This  was  all,  and  the  visitor  passed  into 
the  large  room  where  all  were  assembled, 
waiting  until  prayer  was  said  and  the  hour  for 
retiring  had  come.  At  nine  o'clock  precisely 
the  doors  of  the  establishment  were  closed  for 

the  night;  then  Captain  A ,  the  gerant, 

came  and  took  his  place  on  a  platform,  from 
"which  each  evening  he  read  the  simple  rules 
of  the  establishment.  They  were  few  and  easily 
kept;  morality,  order,  and  cleanliness  being 
foremost  amongst  the  requisites. 

As  Robert  Courmont  passed  into  the  room 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  wooden  bench,  many 
and  varied  were  the  thoughts  which  flitted 
across  his  mind.  His  entire  life  seemed  present 
to  him — with  its  few  joys,  its  many  sorrows, 
its  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments, — and  it 
was  only  by  a  violent  effort  of  the  will  that 
he  succeeded  in  stifling  the  emotion  which 
almost  overcame  him.  He  thought  with  a 
shudder  of  those  last  two  nights  during  which 
he  had  walked  the  streets  of  Paris.  This 
evening  he  was  hungry  (although  he  had 
received  a  large  piece  of  43read  at  the  Bureau, 
like  all  his  companions) ;  but  at  least  he  had 
a  roof  over  his  head,  and  that  on  such  a  night 
was  an  inestimable  blessing.  He  looked  with 
apparent  indifference  on  the  strange  faces 
that  surrounded  him.  To-night  the  same  roof 
sheltered  them  all,  but  when  on  the  morrow 
they  would  separate,  each  to  pursue  his  way 
along  the  great  road  of  life,  probably  none  of 
all  those  companions  of  misfortune,  brought 
together  for  a  few  short  hours,  would  ever 
meet  again.  Whence  had  they  come,  whither 
were  they  bound?  No  human  tongue  could 
tell  the  secret. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  room,  some  of  the 
pensionnaires  being  engaged  in  reading,  others 
in  writing ;  and  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
gerant  took  his  place  on  the  platform,  accom- 
panied by  some  friends  of  the  house,  all  rose 
to  greet  his  arrival.  The  good  Captain — 
a  brave  soldier,  who  had  fought  on  many  a 
battle-  field  for  his  beloved  country — read  the 
rules  aloud  and  recited  the  evening  prayer. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  inmost  feel- 
ings, all  listened  to  the  prayers  with  deep 
respect,  and  answered  every  response.  The 
"Our  Father,"  the  "Hail  Mary,"  and  one  or 


two  short  invocations,  were  the  only  prayers 
recited. 

One  of  the  finest  speakers  amongst  the 
many  who  have  lent  their  eloquence  to  help 
this  most  interesting  work  —  M.  Rousse,  of 
the  French  Academy, — in  a  touching  address 
remarked  with  truth  that  nowhere  could  the 
sublime  beauty  of  the  Pater  Noster  be  realized 
more  forcibly  than  in  one  of  those  nightly- 
reunions.  With  what  feelings  of  intense  emo- 
tion must  those  destitute  ones  of  earth  repeat^ 
"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  when,  alas, 
but  too  many  amongst  them  have  never,  per- 
haps, known  any  father  here  below ! — "  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  when  so  many  of 
their  number  have  been  starving! 

The  gerant  addressed  a  few  friendly  words 
to  the  men ;  each  one  received  a  number  in- 
dicating the  bed  he  was  to  occupy,  and  then 
all  passed  into  the  large  dormitories,  accom- 
panied by  the  night-watchmen.  Before  many 
minutes  all  these  chance  companions  of  a 
night  had  retired  to  rest.  They  were  worn-out 
with  the  fatigues  and  disappointments  of  the 
day,  and  sought  as  quickly  as  possible  obliv- 
ion to  their  many  woes  in  sleep — the  greatest 
of  all  Heaven's  blessings  to  the  weary. 

Like  the  others,  Robert  Courmont  was  soon 
asleep,  and  when  morning  dawned  he  arose 
refreshed.  Too  exhausted  on  the  previous 
evening  to  do  anything  but  throw  himself 
into  bed,  he  had  not  even  cast  a  glance  about 
the  room;  but  on  rising  he  looked  around 
him,  and  saw  suspended  over  each  bed  a  large 
card  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
donor.  It  was  a  touching  circumstance  that 
so  many  beds  had  been  presented  in  loving 
remembrance  of  lost  relatives.  Glancing  at  the 
card  over  the  bed  in  which  he  had  slept,  he 
was  surprised  to  read:  "  Given  in  remembrance 
of  R  C."  How  strange  it  was  !^ — exactly  the 
initials  of  his  own  name !  Doubtless  it  was  a 
mere  coincidence ;  still  the  young  man  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  his  eyes  from  the  letters, 
and  determined  to  make  some  inquiry  as  ta 
the  donor. 

Knowing  the  pensionnaires  were  not  ex- 
pected to  remain  long  in  the  establishment 
after  rising,  Robert  sought  the  night-watch- 
man, and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  the 
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name  of  the  person  who  had  given  the  bed 
in  which  he  had  slept.  He  was  informed  that 
the  rule  of  the  establishment  forbade  those 
attached  to  it  to  give  information  concerning 
the  donors.  But  Robert  pleaded  so  eloquently, 
assuring  the  man  that  it  was  no  idle  curiosity 
which  prompted  his  question,  that  the  latter 
promised  to  try  and  find  out,  telling  the  young 
man  to. remain  around  a  while,  until  all  had 
left  tlie  dormitory. 

While  waiting  Robert  pas.^ed  into  the  court- 
yard, where  everything  wore  a  less  gloomy 
aspect.  The  snow  was  deep,  it  is  true,  but  the 
sky  above  was  clear,  and  the  morning  gave 
promise  of  a  bright  day.  He  stood  watching 
the  men  depart  one  by  one,  as  they  sallied 
forth  to  see  what  the  new  day  might  bring, 
when  presently  the  head  of  the  establishment 
came  up  to  him. 

**  Please  step  into  my  office  a  moment,"  he 
said. 

Robert  followed  him,  and  the  gerant,  clos- 
ing the  door,  continued: 

"  I  learn  that  you  are  anxious  to  know  the 
name  of  the  generous  benefactor  who  pre- 
sented the  bed  you  occupied  last  night.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  your  reason  for  asking 
such  a  question  ?  " 

Robert  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied: 
**  The  initials  over  the  bed  are  exactly  my  own, 
and  the  coincidence  aroused  my  curiosity. 
My  story  is  a  sad  one, — indeed,  I  may  say, 
one  long  record  of  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  have  a  near  relative,  who  may  have 
given  the  bed  in  remembrance  of  one  whom 
he  had  deeply  wronged  and  who  was  very 
dear  to  me.  This  is  my  reason  for  desiring  to 
learn  the  name." 

The  Captain  looked  attentively  at  the 
speaker,  and  there  was  so  much  sincerity  in 
his  accents,  so  much  dignity  in  his  bearing,  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  of  his  attire,  that  the 
gerant  felt  touched.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  bitter  tale  of  sorrow  beneath  that  ex- 
terior, which  Robert  strove  to  render  as  cold 
and  indifferent  as  possible. 

"As  a  rule,"  the  gerant  said, "  we  never  g^ve 
any  information  about  our  benefactors,  but 
you  seem  so  different  from  the  general  run  of 
our  nightly  visitors  that  I  hope  I  may  not  be 


doing  wrone  »i  making  an  exception  in  your 
favor.  The  ik«uic  of  the  donor  is  Monsieur 
d'Arblet,  the  banker,  who  resides  in  the  Rue 
Lisbonne." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  young  man, 
earnestly.  "The  name  you  mention  is  that  01 
the  relative  to  whom  I  alluded.  Should  he 
and  I  ever  chance  to  meet,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured he  shall  never  know  you  have  spoken 
of  him  to  me." 

As  Robert  thus  replied  no  ear  could  have 
detected  the  faintest  tremor  in  his  voice,  no 
eye  could  have  perceived  the  slightest  trace  of 
emotion  on  his  expressive  countenance;  but 
in  his  heart  what  a  sea  of  contending  feelings 
surged  up,  all  struggling  for  the  mastery !  It 
is  only  those  who  have  passed  through  long 
years  of  suffering, — long  years  during  which 
(rather  than  reveal  those  wounds  of  the  heart 
which  only  need  the  tender  touch  of  loving 
hands  to  heal  them)  all  their  efforts  have  been 
devoted  to  acquire  entire  self-control, — it  is 
only  those  who  will  understand  how  it  was 
that  Robert,  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  had  caused  all  the  misery  of  his  life, 
manifested  no  sign  of  emotion. 

(to   be  CONtlNUED.) 


Favors  of  Our  Queen. 


A   WONDROUS  CURE. 


THE  following  letter,  recounting-  an  ex- 
traordinary cure  wrought  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  in  Pompeii,  appears 
in  the  last  number  of  the  hido- European 
Correspondence.  It  was  written  by  a  nun  in 
the  Convent  of  Quinto  al  Mare,  near  Genoa, 
and  was  addressed  to  her  brother,  a  veteran 
and  hard-working  missionary  in  the  Diocese 
of  Trichinopoly : 

.  .  .  Everybody  here  is  invoking,  with  renewed 
fervor.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  whose  sanctuary, 
near  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  draws  hosts  of  pilgrims 
on  account  of  the  miracles  performed  there. 

In  July  last  (1888)  the  Blessed  Virgin  wrought 
a  miracle  at  Lacedonia,  which  created  a  great 
sensation  there  and  in  the  surrounding  country : 
it  was  the  sudden  and  wonderful  cure  of  a  poor 
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girl,  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  sufferings  during 
four  tedious  months.  She  suffered  from  several 
maladies,  and  was,  one  might  almost  say,  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  While  she  was  humbly  trying 
her  poor  best  to  invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin,  our 
good  and  loving  Mother  appeared  to  her.  "O 
Mary,"  implored  the  sufferer,  "either  cure  me 
or  take  me  ^yith  you  to  Paradise ! ' '  The  Blessed 
Virgin  answered:  "No,  you  shall  not  die,  but 
you  shall  publish  my  mercy.  Arise,  and  be  cured. 
Go  to  Pompeii,  and  approach  my  altar  barefooted 
and  on  your  knees."  The  poor  girl  said:  "How 
can  I  do  that — I  who  am  so  weak  that  I  can  not 
move? ' '  The  Blessed  Virgin  approached,  and,  lay- 
ing her  hands,  one  on  the  invalid's  head  and  the 
other  on  her  shoulder,  raised  her  up  in  her  bed, 
and  then  disappeared.  The  girl  arose,  and  scarcely 
had  the  day  dawned  when  she  set  out  to  the  church 
to  return  thanks.  She  begged  of  her  father  to  take 
her  to  Pompeii,  which  is  not  far  from  Lacedonia. 
Having  arrived  there,  she  went  to  confession; 
and,  after  fasting  on  bread  and  water  for  three 
days,  she  took  off  her  shoes  and  on  her  knees 
approached  the  altar  of  Mary,  a  great  multitude 
of  people  behind  her  doing  the  same.  Returning 
to  her  place,  she  said  to  her  father:  "Father,  if 
I  had  died  you  would  have  done  without  me; 
therefore  leave  me  here,  that  I  may  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  good  Madonna. ' ' 

She  is  there  still  as  a  poor  servant- girl  for  the 
Orphans  of  Mary.  I  have  left  out  many  details, 
and  some  words  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  spoke 
to  her,  that  I  can  not  now  remember;  however, 
the  substance  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
event  is  as  above. 

The  Indo  quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  Petit 
Messager,  which  will  be  read  with  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  foregoing  letter: 

Among  those  to  whom  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
lately  gave  audience  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Throne  was  a  Neapolitan  maiden,  whose  miracu- 
lous cure  had  caused  great  emotion  in  Italy.  For 
a  considerable  time  ill,  she  was  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  who  tried  their  skill  with  no  effect  on 
the  deep  sores  she  had  on  her  back  and  side.  The 
Madonna  of  Pompeii  appeared  to  her  in  the  night, 
and  the  following  morning  she  was  restored  to 
perfect  health.  Her  father  and  brother — till  then 
thorough  infidels — were  converted.  His  Holiness 
had  all  the  details  of  the  miracle  narrated  to  him, 
and  he  blessed  with  truly  paternal  affection  the 
young  maiden  upon  whom  Mary  had  lavished 
her  favors. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  of  the  loveliest  paintings  in  the  last  Paris 
Salon  was  that  by  M.  Lucas,  entitled  "Madonna's 
Threads. ' '  It  represents  our  Blessed  Lady  seated 
at  a  spinning-wheel,  from  which  birds  are  carrying 
off  long  threads,  and  flying  away  to  scatter  them 
over  the  blossoming  hedges,  where  they  are  found 
by  peasant  children,  who,  ignoring  the  explana- 
tion of  science  that  they  are  woven  by  some  insect 
of  the  spider  kind,  firmly  believe  that  they  have 
really  come  down  to  earth  from  the  distaff  of  the 
Madonna.  This  beautiful  fancy  has  been  embodied 
by  the  painter  in  a  picture  of  which  every  detail 
is  exquisitely  wrought.  The  scene  is  a  Syrian 
house-top,  with  the  sun  sinking  in  the  west.  Mary, 
overcome  with  sleepiness,  is  reposing  in  a  chair, 
with  a  beautiful  expression  of  serenity  on  her  face; 
one  hand  still  rests  on  the  wheel,  near  the  distaff 
from  which  the  birds  are  carrying  off  tiny  threads. 
All  the  accessories  of  the  picture  are  suggestive 
and  poetic.  The  branch  of  Annunciation  lilies 
still  unfaded,  the  stone  roof  overlooking  the  city, 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  Syria,  and  the  rude 
spinning-wheel,  make  up  a  harmonious  combina- 
tion that  represents  a  conception  so  reposeful  and 
touching  that  every  heart  must  be  struck  by  its 
charm. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  will  have 
an  auspicious  inauguration.  Its  laws  and  statutes 
have  been  warmly  approved  by  the  Holy  Father, 
who  has  granted  special  privileges  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  divinity  department  will  be  opened  in 
November.  The  services  of  some  learned  Euro- 
pean professors  have  been  secured,  and  certain 
American  scholars  are  preparing  themselves  for 
future  work  in  the  University.  Princely  contri- 
butions for  the  building  fund  continue  to  pour  in. 
The  directorship  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Keane 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garrigan,  rector  and  vice- rector 
of  the  new  University,  is  a  presage  of  success. 


A  vessel  from  Honolulu  which  arrived  last  week 
at  San  Francisco  brought  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Damien,  the  Apostle  of  Molokai. 
He  was  called  to  his  reward  on  the  loth  ult. 
Father  Damien  was  born  in  Louvain,  January  3, 
1840.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Picpus,  and  in  1864  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  In  1873  ^^  became  pastor  of  the  leper 
settlement  at  Molokai,  where  he  led  a  lonely  life 
of  toil,  privation,  and  suffering  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  these  times.  In  188.6  he  was  stricken 
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with  the  loathsome  disease  to  the  victims  of  which 
he  had  so  faithfully  and  fearlessly  ministered,  and 
his  fate  was  sealed  in  common  with  that  of  his 
outcast  flock.  Soon  afteiward  he  was  joined  by 
another  devoted  priest  and  a  self-sacrificing  lay- 
man, who  carry  on  his  work.  Father  Damien  had 
the  consolation  of  cfTering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  till 
the  end  of  March,  when  his  own  great  sacrifice 
began  to  be  consummated.  The  present  century 
can  boast  of  no  truer  hero  or  braver  martyr  than 
the  Apostle  of  Molokai.  His  life  and  his  death 
are  his  best  eulogy.  

Irish- Americans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part 
they  have  played  in  the  government  of  this 
country.  The  Irish- American  has  called  attention 
to  the  striking  fact  that  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
at  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  which  owns  the  present 
Mayor  of  that  city.  Dunne  was  an  Irish- American, 
and  so  is  Grant.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
many  that  could  be  cited  that  the  highest  civic 
offices  in  large  cities  are  more  often  than  not  held 
by  men  who  have  Irish  blood  in  their  veins.  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  Irish  as  a  race 
are  not  fitted  to  govern  either  themselves  or 
others ;  in  this  country  experience  shows  just  the 
opposite.  

Leo  XIII.  is  seventy-eight  years  of  age ;  Car- 
dinal Manning  is  eighty-one;  Cardinal  Newman 
lately  celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday. 


The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard  says  he  has  received,  from  a  trustworthy 
source  at  Budapest,  some  painful  news  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria.  His  Majesty  has  lost  flesh,  his  hair  has 
turned  white,  and  only  his  high  sense  of  duty 
keeps  him  from  breaking  down.  He  is  still  sub- 
ject to  occasional  fits  of  overpowering  grief, 
especially  when  he  speaks  to  persons  who  knew 
his  son.  The  Empress,  who  in  the  earlier  days  of 
her  bereavement  displayed  such  heroic  self-con- 
trol, has  now  completely  succumbed.  She  eats 
rarely,  weeps  for  hours  together,  is  unable  to  sleep, 
and  has  grown  visibly  older.  The  physicians  are 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  and  rest  all  their 
hopes  upon  another  change  of  scene  and  air.  The 
quiet  of  the  Royal  Castle  of  Buda  has  resulted 
only  in  increasing  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the 
Empress,  and  fears  for  her  Majesty  react  on  the 
Emperor. 

Apropos  of  this  sad  intelligence  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  Empress 


Frederick  to  the  biographer  of  the  deceased 
Crown  Prince  and  Emperor  of  Germany :  **  Those 
in  humbler  walks  of  life  who  are  denied  many  of 
the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  to  whose  lot  fall 
the  so-called  good  things  of  this  world,  are  often 
apt  to  imagine  that  their  burden  is  the  hardest  to 
bear,  that  stniggles  and  pain  and  tears  are  only 
for  them."  

The  traditional  palm  made  by  the  Camaldolese 
nuns  of  Sant  Antonio,  which  the  Holy  Father 
received  on  Palm-Sunday,  is  beautifully  worked, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  carved  the  name 
Maria,  surrounded  by  a  rosary  of  pink  beads. 
Over  this  are  two  branches,  representing  abun- 
dance, laden  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  kind; 
and  over  these  again  are  two  smaller  branches 
forming  an  oval,  as  framework  for  a  beautiful 
little  miniature  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary. The  Infant  Christ,  who  is  sitting  on  her 
knee,  is  placing  a  crown  of  thorns  on  the  head  of 
St.  Catherine  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
He  also  is  giving  her  a  rosary.  The  Madonna  is 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  rosary  to  St.  Dominic,  who 
kneels  on  the  right.  On  each  side  of  the  niche 
are  two  candelabra,  with  festoons  of  flowers  be- 
tween them,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  is  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  a  lighted  taper. 


Mr.  Bumand,  the  editor  of  Puruh,  who  has 
been  in  Rome  lately,  complains  that  "Mrs.  Some- 
body's Hair  Restorer"  is  posted  everywhere  on 
the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City.  It  recalls  to  his 
mind,  he  says, a  proverbial  saying — "See  Rome 
and  dye." 

Padre  Agostino,  with  whose  name  all  Italy 
rings  just  at  present,  is  all  fire  in  the  pulpit;  out 
of  the  pulpit,  he  is  the  humblest  of  men.  He 
refuses  to  talk  of  his  sermons :  he  will  talk  only  of 
his  orphans,  for  whom  he  works  by  permission  of 
his  superiors.  "I  had  been  ill,"  he  said,  "and  had 
been  sent  to  a  small  sea-coast  town  for  my  health ; 
while  there  my  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
poverty  of  a  family;  the  father  was  dead,  the 
mother  was  unable  to  work,  and  three  children 
were  dying  of  hunger.  I  was  too  late  to  rescue  all, 
for  one  of  the  girls,  before  help  could  be  brought, 
died  of  hunger.  There  was  one  girl  and  one  boy 
left ;  by  dint  of  collections  I  was  able  to  send  the 
boy  to  a  school,  and  the  girl  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  lady;  and  so  the  idea  grew  with  me, 
and  I  picked  up  one  orphan  here  and  one  there, 
until,  when  I  was  preaching  at  Florence,  a  lady 
oflered  me  i6,ooe  lire  for  a  house  to  place  them 
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in.  By  the  collections  made  there  at  my  sermons 
I  obtained  another  sum  of  16,000  lire,  which  en- 
abled me  to  bring  the  number  of  my  orphans  to 
16 — all  that  I  have  done  has  been  by  the  permis- 
sion of  my  superior."  He  spoke  of  other  things 
—of  incidents  connected  with  his  orphans;  but 
about  his  sermons  his  conversion,  his  successes, 
and  the  trials  of  his  life,  he  would  not  sp-^ak. 


A  touching  story,  told  by  a  lady  who  was  cross- 
ing from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  on  a  steamer  which 
carried  many  emigrants  bound  for  America,  is 
printed  in  the  Indo-European  Correspondence. 
She  says : 

"One  family  especially  attracted  my  attention, 
and,  as  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  render  them  some 
little  kindnesses,  a  rapid  friendship  sprang  up 
between  us.  The  old  sad  story  of  bad  years  and 
inability  to  pay  the  rent  was  told  again ;  and  as 
they  spoke  of  the  sorrow  of  leaving  their  native 
country,  the  mother  drew  out  of  her  bosom  a 
little  bag,  and  showed  me  two  or  three  rough 
stones  taken  from  the  walls  of  their  cabin,  she 
said,  which  they  were  carrying  away  with  them 
as  mementos  of  their  old  home.  The  yearning 
but  reverent  manner  ii^  which  even  the  little 
children  pressed  their  lips  with  tears  to  the  cold 
gray  stones  was  enough  to  give  any  one  the  heart- 
ache. And  when  I  partook  with  them,  at  their 
earnest  request,  of  the  last  griddle-cake  baked 
on  their  own  beloved  hearth,  it  seemed  to  me  in 
its  pathos  to  fall  but  little  short  of  the  solemnity 
of  a  sacrament." 

Two  of  Verdi's  early  letters  have  come  to  light. 
In  the  first — dated  October,  1836,  and  addressed 
to  Massini,  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Milan,  — ^Verdi  begs  Massini  to  use  his  influence 
to  get  him  a  post  in  the  chapel  at  Monza,  declar- 
ing "by  nature  I  am  inclined  toward  the  music  of 
the  Church."  In  the  other,  dated  twelve  months 
afterward,  he  begs  his  friend  to  get  him  an  intro- 
duction to  Merilli,  who,  he  hoped,  would  produce 
his  opera, "  Oberto  di  San  Bonifacio. ' '  Verdi  was 
then  conductor  at  Busseto,  where  he  was  earning 
the  munificent  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  year. 


The  French  Academy  has  accepted  a  legacy, 
bequeathed  by  a  M.  Robin,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  an  annual  prize  of  one  thousand  francs 
for  filial  piety.  

The  house  at  Bonn  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  a  company  who  desire  to  make  it  a 
museum  of  the  great  composer  Beethoven  is  thus 


described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nal: It  is  a  two-story  attic  building,  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  with  a  front  of  cement,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  one  Heinrich  Blech,  who  keeps  in  it 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer.  For  ten 
pfennig  (two  and  a  half  cents)  you  can  regale 
yourself  with  a  glass  of  foaming  beer  in  the  very 
apartment  in  which  Beethoven  composed  his 
great  sonatas;  and  then,  if  you  are  in  the  mood, 
you  can  indulge  in  a  day-dream,  and  with  Hamlet 
say,  "To  what  base  uses  we  may  return!"  The 
front  of  the  house  looks  well,  but  all  the  interior 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation.  The  hall  is  ten 
feet  wide,  and  is  floored  with  the  original  stones 
upon  which  Beethoven  trod,  but  they  do  not  lie 
even  now;  and  the  plaster  decoration  of  the 
ceilings,  which  was  once  pretentious,  is  now  all 
soiled  and  broken.  Upon  the  front  of  the  house  is  a 
marble  tablet  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  in 
which  the  following  inscription  is  cut  and  gilded : 

IN   DIESEM    HAUSE 

WURDE 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

GEBOREN, 

A.  M.  I7TH   DEZEMBER,  I770. 

The  statue  of  Beethoven  in  Bonn  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  piece  of  ground  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  which  at  one  time  might  have  been  park- 
like,  but  upon  which  now  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
flower  or  even  a  blade  of  grass.  The  ground  within 
the  railing  is  also  bare  and  brown,— not  a  sign  of 
flower  or  leaf. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — HEB.xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  Cassilda,  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  whose  precious  death  took 
place  on  Good- Friday,  at  Spokan  Falls,  W.  T. 

Mr.  Pliny  W.  South  wick,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  15th  of  February,  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meehan,  of  Marquette,  Michi,  whose 
happy  death  occurred  on  the  29lh  ult. 

Mrs.  Nora  Keefe,  who  calmly  breathed  her  last  on 
Easter  Monday,  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  John  Farrell,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  piously 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  on  the  27th  ult. 

Martin  de  Wan,  of  Trenton,  N.  J, ;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Copley  and  Miss  Mary  Cosgriff,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Mary  C.  Dorsey,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal  ;  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
O'Rourke,  New  York. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithhil 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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PAHTMENl 


Margaret  Carroll's  Golden  Deed. 


BY   HELEN   ATTERIDGE. 


I. 


Margaret  Carroll  was  like  the  queen  of  our 
school.  She  was  a  ver>'  brilliant  Irish  girl; 
and  we  silly  little  things  had  got  it  into  our 
heads  that  she  was  not  only  the  most  clever 
but  the  handsomest  girl  there — in  every  way 
the  most  gifted.  I  have  doubts  now  about 
Margaret's  beauty,  because  school-girls  have 
next  to  no.  idea  what  beautiful  faces  really 
are;  and  when  they  try  to  decide  for  them- 
selves they  are  generally  all  wrong.  But  about 
the  girl's  talents  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
She  learned  her  lessons  as  easily  as  you  would 
pick  up  buttercups.  She  remembered  every- 
thing, not  only  next  morning,  but  right  on 
to  the  examinations.  If  she  took  a  part  in 
charades  on  feast  nights,  she  put  such  an 
amount  of  wit  into  it  that  every  one  in  the 
room,  from  the  youngest "  baby  "  to  the  oldest 
Sister,  shook  with  laughter.  And  at  our  danc- 
ing lesson — for  we  really  had  a  dancing  lesson 
at  St  Mary's  —  she  was  like  a  feather  or  a 
butterfly ;  and  if  she  only  stretched  out  her 
arm  or  twisted  round  on  her  toe,  she  did  it 
just  as  if  it  was  all  for  sheer  enjoyment — as 
indeed  it  was. 

We  all  knew  that  Margaret  was  to  leave 
at  midsummer,  and  she  was  working  despe- 
rately hard  to  get  the  science  prize.  At  many 
schools  they  call  that  prize  "excellence,"  but 
they  called  it "  science  "  at  St.  Mary's,  because, 
as  we  were  told,  the  Latin  word  that  science 
comes  from  means  simply  knowledge.  So  our 
knowledge  prize,  or  science  prize,  was  the 
result  of  all  the  examinations  put  together. 

There  were  very  pretty  customs  at  St. 
Mary's  on  our  midsummer  prize  day.  Great 
bouquets  of  flowers  were  put  on  Our  Lady's 
altar  the  day  before,  and  on  prize  day  the 
nuns  made  two  wreaths  from  the  freshest  of 


these  flowers,  that  had  been  on  the  altar  all 
night.  A  white  wreath  of  Our  Lady's  flowers 
crowned  the  winner  of  the  good  -  conduct 
prize,  and  a  colored  wreath  was  worn  by  the 
winner  of  the  prize  for  religious  knowledge. 
Then  there  was  a  gilded  laurel  crown  for 
science,  and  a  little  wreath  of  silver  leaves 
for  the  child  who  had  tried  most  to  improve  ;■ 
because  the  good  Sisters  knew  well  that  the 
child  who  has  tried  hardest  to  get  on,  and  who 
has  really  made  the  greatest  progress,  is  often 
not  the  one  whose  marks  are  highest.  Our 
beautiful  reward  books  were  not  so  much 
thought  of  as  the.se  crowns,  which  the  happy 
winners  carried  home  to  show.  The  l.iurcl 
crowns  of  gold  and  silver,  of  course,  had  to 
come  back  again,  to  be  tried  for  another  year; 
but  "Our  Lady's  crowns"  belonged  to  the 
children  who  won  them,  and  some  of  their 
flowers  were  pressed  and  kept  forever.  And 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  pupils  of  St.  Mary's 
valued  the  wreaths  from  the  altar  fer  above 
the  gold  or  silver  ones. 

There  will  be  another  story  to  tell  you 
about  one  of  those  wreaths,  but  the  present 
story  is  about  the  golden  laurel  crown,  which 
went  with  the  science  prize. 

"I  want  to  take  the  gold  wreath  home/* 
Margaret  Carroll  said,  quite  frankly.  "  I  had 
it  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  I  want  to 
leave  St.  Mary's  in  style.  All  you  girls  may 
just  as  well  turn  your  books  upside-down." 

It  was  a  good-humored  announcement,  so 
nobody  could  be  vexed. 

"  Margaret ! "  the  nun  in  charge  of  us  said. 
"What  advice  you  are  giving  them!"  Sister 
Martha  tried  to  look  shocked,  but  she  could 
hardly  help  laughing.  "  You  had  better  not 
make  too  sure  of  the  science  prize  yourselC 
Do  you  really  mean  to  get  it,  Margaret  ?  " 

The  girl  got  suddenly  serious — perfectly 
serious, — and  looked  straight  to  Sister  Mar- 
tha's face. 

"I  shall  get  what  I  set  my  heart  upKDn;  I 
always  do." 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  all  the  others  might 
as  well  have  turned  their  books  upside-down, 
— all  except  one.  Janet  Bromley  was  running 
our  dashing  Margaret  Carroll  pretty  close. 
Janet  was  a  tall,  serious  gfirl,  with  a  quiet,  pale 
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face,  and  with  a  very  long  plait  of  fair  hair 
hanging  down  to  her  waist  over  her  shabby- 
dress.  Yes,  it  was  a  shabby  dress.  The  eyes 
of  school  girls  are  observant,  and  gossiping 
groups  sometimes  wondered  in  whispers  why 
Janet  was  dressed  so  badly,  when  she  seemed 
to  have  rich  people  belonging  to  her ;  for  on 
visiting  days  Lady  Skipton  would  come  in  a 
carriage  to  see  her,  and  her  letters  often  had 
the  Skiptons'  crest. 

Janet  studied  hard  and  kept  to  herself.  She 
was  always  helping  stupid  heads  with  their 
lessons ;  she  was  a  great  mender,  and  the  only 
scrape  she  ever  got  into  was  when  she  was 
found  doing  all  the  mending  in  secret  for  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  who  pricked  their  poor 
little  fingers  whenever  they  tried  to  sew.  The 
*' babies"  loved  her;  perhaps  she  had  little 
sisters  at  home ;  but,  anyhow,  she  never  spoke 
of  home  at  all.  Among  fifty  or  sixty  school- 
girls full  of  spirit  and  life  a  girl  like  Janet  was 
not  much  of  a  favorite.  The  nuns  had  to  force 
her  to  play  in  the  garden.  She  was  painfully 
shy,  and  sometimes,  when  it  was  the  day  for 
"writing  home,  she  wrote  pages  on  pages,  and 
afterward  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 

One  visitors'  day  a  whisper  of  gossip  got 
into  the  school.  A  thoughtless  girl,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  "Pinkie,"  heard  this  great 
news  in  the  parlor,  and  told  it  to  a  little  one 
and  to  Margaret  Carroll  in  that  comer  of 
our  garden  play-ground  where  the  beautiful 
white  statue  looked  down  upon  us  from 
among  the  trees. 

"  Why,  Janet  Bromley  is  no  relation  of  Lady 
Skipton's  at  all!  I  know  all  about  it  now. 
Lady  Skipton  is  educating  her  for  charity. 
She  shouldn't  have  sent  her  here,  I  think ! " 
Pinkie  said  this  with  a  flush  and  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Margaret, sharply. 

"Well,"  said  the  thoughtless  Pinkie,  "be- 
cause those  Bromleys  are  nobodies.  They  only 
live  near  the  Skiptons.  Janet's  father  is  a  poor 
minister  that  became  a  convert,  and  he  hasn't 
a  penny ;  and  there  are  about  a  dozen  children, 
and  the  eldest  is  going  to  do  something  for 
all  the  others,  so  Lady  Skipton  put  her  here. 
Janet  has  never  done  an)^hing  but  darn  stock- 
ings, and  dust  and  cook,  and  learn  lessons 


from  her  father.  She  is  going  to  be  a  gover- 
ness or  something." 

Margaret  looked  at  Pinkie  for  a  time,  quite 
silent,  but  with  her  eyes  wide  open, — very 
thoughtful,  and  a  little  angry.  Margaret  had 
Irish  grey  eyes,  with  long  dark  lashes;  and 
when  she  was  serious  her  very  soul  looked  out 
of  them,  they  were  so  expressive  and  so  true. 

After  a  little  while  she  said,  with  a  twitch  of 
a  smile  about  the  corner  of  her  lips :  "  Pinkie, 
would  yoa  like  to  come  to  the  well  and  see 
how  nice  you  look?  Your  hair  is  just  as  if 
you  had  been  going  backward  through  a 
gooseberry-bush." 

The  well  was  in  the  disused  stable  yard ;  it 
was  not  deep,  neither  was  it,  strictly  speaking, 
a  well,  but  merely  a  square,  sunken  comer  of 
the  yard,  full  of  water,  with  a  huge  tap  above 
it.  The  wild  spirits  sometimes  slipped  away 
from  recreation  to  get  a  look  at  their  faces  in 
the  still,  black  water,  as  mirrors  were  not 
among  the  luxuries  at  St.  Mary's. 

Pinkie  and  Margaret  and  the  unnoticed 
little  one — alas! — broke  the  rules,  and  got 
away  to  the  well.  Pinkie  was  still  talking 
about  her  great  news,  mingled  with  longings 
for  a  curling-tongs,  which  her  front  hair  had 
not  known  for  many  a  day. 

"Now,"  said  Margaret,  suddenly,  as  we 
stood  on  the  brink,  "I  just  want  to  tell  you, 
Pinkie,  that  I  shall  pop  you  in  there,  body  and 
bones,  if  another  child  in  the  school  gets  to 
know  about  Janet  Bromley." 

"Why?"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  Because  it  is  a  shame  to  tell  her  private 
affairs  all  over  the  school,  Pinkie." 

"  But  it  is  all  a  feet,"  said  Pinkie,  braving 
it  out. 

"A  fact!  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  with  flam- 
ing cheeks ;  "  but  you  told  it  the  wrong  way. 
Here  is  the  fact  told  the  right  way.  Janet's 
father  gave  up  everything  for  the  faith,  and 
you  talk  about  them  as  if  they  were  beggars. 
Why,  we  are  not  worthy  to  be  at  the  same 
school  with  the  child  of  a  man  who  suffers 
for  his  faith !   Did  you  think  of  that?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  always  so  romanlic ! "  sneered 
Pinkie. 

"  I  don't  care  a  pin  what  you  call  me,  it  is 
the  flat  truth!"  said  Margaret.   "And  Janet 
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has  been  helping  at  home  for  all  her  people, 
and  now  she  is  studying  to  be  able  to  help 
her  father  to  earn  their  bread.  I  think  she  is 
a  magnificent  girl ! " 

*•  Oh,  yes,  you  are  so  enthusiastic ! "  said 
Pinkie, — "so  romantic!   We  don't  think  so." 

"I  am  not  a  snob,  anyhow!'  exclaimed 
Margaret  "And  you'll  find  yourself  in  that 
well  if  you  talk  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a  foot 
deep,  and  I  should  think  there's  mud  in  it 
by  the  color." 

Poor  Margaret!  she  had  worked  herself  up 
into  a  rage.  Her  indignation  with  snobs  was 
something  tremendous,  and  the  school-girl 
meanness  of  Pinkie  had  roused  her  very  soul. 
When  she  turned  round,  Sister  Martha  wss 
standing  there;  but  Margaret  did  not  care  in 
the  least. 

Sister  Martha  was  shocl<ed  at  her  threat 
to  her  companion,  and  Margaret  Carroll  was 
banished  from  recreation,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  the  half  hour  in  one  of  the  study-rooms. 
But  she  was  of  a  forgiving  nature,  as  became 
her  large  heart;  and  she  made  peace  with 
Pinkie  the  very  day  after  over  a  packet  of 
chocolate.  On  her  part,  Pinkie  was  forced  to 
hush  up  the  bit  of  gossip;  and  as  for  the  little 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  in  the 
garden  and  by  the  well,  it  is  only  after  years 
of  silence  that  she  discloses  the  secret. 

II. 

All  at  once  Margaret  Carroll's  interest  in 
the  science  prize  seemed  to  slacken.  She  took 
the  examinations  quietly ;  she  never  spoke  of 
the  prize;  still  no  one  could  keep  her  out  of 
it,  she  was  so  clever.  Comparing  notes  after 
each  day,  there  was  still  a  general  opinion  that 
she  had  worked  hard  and  the  prize  belonged 
to  her. 

The  last  of  the  examinations  was  the  sim- 
plest of  all  It  was  in  English  spelling  It  was  a 
rule  with  our  very  practical  Reverend  Mother 
that  simple  spelling  should  always  close  the 
series  of  examinations;  for  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace if  the  girl  who  excelled  in  all  branches 
of  school  knowledge  should  fail  over  an  evenL- 
day  letter  or  a  housekeeping  book. 

*'  Miss  JCarroll."  was  the  first  name  called. 

Margaret  looked  aghast.  Perhaps  she  could 
look  aghast  when  she  liked,  for  she  was  great 


at  playing  charades.  Never  did  anybody  spell 
so  badly  as  Margaret  Carroll  that  day. 

"  Scroll !  Now,  Margaret,  think,"  said  Sister 
Priscilla,  taking  pity  on  her  and  giving  her  a 
second  chance. 

"S-c-r-a-w  1,"  answered  Margaret,  calmly. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sister  Priscilla  from  the 
desk  at  the  end,  amid  the  hush  of  the  school- 
room, "what  is  the  difference  between  scroll 
and  scrawl?  Suppose  you  had  to  write  the 
sentence,  'He  wrote  an  illegible  scrawl' — 
what  would  you  do  then?" 

"  I  should  write  in  the  present  case,"  said 
Margaret,  as  calmly  as  ever,  " '  He  wrote  an 
illegible  s-cr-o  11.'" 

All  the  children  burst  out  laughing.  There 
was  no  change  on  Margaret's  countenance. 
Still,  everyone  thought  she  had  the  prize;  it 
seemed  impossible  that  our  brilliant  girl  would 
not  head  the  list,  just  as  she  had  done  last 
year  and  the  year  before. 

The  great  day  came.  Many  of  the  parents 
and  friends  arrived.  The  whole  community 
were  there,  and  the  chaplain.  The  large  "  hall," 
as  we  called  it,  was  gay  with  wreaths  of 
leaves,  and  with  green  dwarf  palms  and  hot- 
house flowers.  The  drawings  and  fancy-work 
were  passed  round.  The  songs  were  sung. 
There  were  duets  at  the  grand  piano,  and  a 
"violin  solo  by  Miss  Margaret  Carroll,"  as  the 
programme  said.  She  played  exquisitely,  with 
a  perfect  ear,  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  living 
heart  speaking  through  her  music.  The  au- 
dience held  their  breath  to  listen ;  but  it  was 
much  above  our  comprehension — as  were 
indeed  many  of  Margaret's  doings. 

The  prize  list  was  then  read.  The  white 
wreaths  were  given  to  one  happy  child  among 
the  elder  ones,  who  almost  cried;  and  to  one 
among  the  little  ones,  who  almost  laughed 
for  joy.  Then  there  was  the  prize  for  religious 
knowledge,  and  again  Our  Lady's  flower 
crowns  went  to  two  delighted  children.  Then 
came  "  Science."  One  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop,  the  great,  crowded  room  was  so  still. 
Many  faces  were  turned  toward  Margaret 
Carroll.  She  was  very  white,  looking  intently 
toward  the  reader  of  the  list.  The  name  was 
read  out: 
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"  Miss  Janet  Bromley." 

"Brava!  Victory!"  cried  a  voice;  and  a 
clapping  of  hands  began,  which  spread  like 
fire  all  over  the  room,  till  pale,  quiet  Janet 
had  come  forward  for  her  golden  laurels 
amidst  a  storm  of  applause. 

It  was  only  those  up  in  one  corner  that 
could  explain  the  outburst.  How  had  Mar 
garet  taken  her  defeat?  Why,  it  was  her 
voice  that  had  cried  out  before  the  roomful, 
"Brava!  Victory!"  Her  face  was  aglow;  her 
hands  had  begun  the  clapping  that  was  taken 
up  all  round  the  room.  No  one  near  knew 
Margaret's  secret;  only  one  in  all  the  crowd 
knew  why  she  ran  and  kissed  Janet  the  first 
moment  she  could. 

Janet  was  very  nervous,  quite  overwhelmed 
with  her  success.  "  I  had  no  idea ! "  she  said. 
"I  am  almost  sorry  to  win  it  from  you — you 
have  been  so  good  to  me  all  this  last  fort- 
night— my  friend  indeed!" 

"And  are  you  leaving  too,  like  me?" 
Margaret  asked. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Lady  Skipton  over 
there,"  said  Janet ;  "and  she  is  so  pleased  that 
she  says  I  am  to  go  to  France." 

Then  there  was  Benediction  in  our  dear 
old  chapel,  and  among  the  white-veiled  crowd 
for  the  last  time  those  two  knelt  side  by  side; 
and  for  the  last  time  for  many  there  the  organ 
music  and  the  sweet  singing  died  away  into 
silence. 

The  story  of  that  prize  has  remained  a 
secret  for  years,  and  of  course  Janet  herself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  dream  of  it.  So, 
after  all,  our  Iriyh  girl  had  managed  what 
she  set  her  heart  upon;  and,  looking  back 
now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  silent  sacrifice 
heroic — a  golden  deed, — and  the  heart  that 
prompted  it  a  noble  one. 


A  Friend  of  Tamberlik,  the  famous  tenor, 
tells  the  following  story  of  an  incident  wjiich 
happened  at  Madrid :  "  One  morning  we  were 
walking  through  the  bird  market,  when  sud- 
denly he  drew  a  banknote  for  a  thousand 
francs  from  his  pocket,  bought  up  all  the 
little  creatures,  opened  the  cages,  and  shouted 
laughingly,  as  the  birds  flew  up  into  the  air: 
**Go  and  be  free,  my  brothers!" 


Tho  Morning  Star. 


Mary's  appearance  in  this  world  was  like 
the  morning  star,  when  in  the  morning,  after 
the  darkness  and  tempest  of  the  night,  the 
sailor,  standing  upon  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
looks  around  to  find  the  eastern  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  he  sees,  suddenly  rising  out  of 
the  eastern  wave,  a  silver  star,  beautiful  in  its 
pure  beauty,  trembling  as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing.  And  he  knows  that  there  is  the  east, 
for  this  is  the  morning  star.  He  knows  that 
precisely  in  that  point,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
sun  will  rise  in  all  his  splendor;  and  he  knows 
that  the  sun  is  coming  because  the  herald 
that  proclaims  the  sun  has  risen. 

The  morning  star  proclaims  to  the  wanderer 
on  the  deep,  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  advent 
of  the  coming  day.  So  with  us,  upon  the  wild 
and  angry  waves  of  sin  and  of  error,  and  of 
God's  anger  and  curse,  our  poor  humanity, 
shipwrecked  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  our 
poor  humanity,  without  even  the  -wreck  left 
to  us  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance ;  our  poor 
humanity,  groping  in  the  sacrifices  and  in  the 
oblations  of  the  world  for  the  love  of  God,  the 
Redeemer,  the  day-star  whose  light  was  to 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  world^ — behold, 
suddenly,  the  morning  star  rises — the  pale, 
trembling,  silver  beauty  of  Mary !  Then  it  was 
known  that  speedily  and  in  a  few  years  the 
world  would  behold  its  Redeemer,  and  man- 
kind would  be  saved. — Father  Burke. 


He  Stooped  that  his  Friend  Might 
Conquer. 


Chopin  was  asked  one  evening  at  a  party  in 
Paris  to  play.  He  was  quite  willing  todo  so, 
but  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  the  piano 
had  no  pedals.  They  had  been  sent  away  for 
repairs.  In  this  dilemma  a  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  Liszt,  who  happened  to  be  present. 
He  crawled  under  the  piano,  and,  j,vhile  Chopin 
was  playing, worked  the  mechanism  to  which 
the  pedals  ought  to  have  been  attached  so 
cleverly  that  they  were  not  missed  at.  all.  He 
stooped  that  his  friend  might  conquer. 
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Andante. 


AVE  MARIA. 

( Tenor  Solo.) 


Composed  by  F.  J.  Libcohbs. 
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Our  Lady's  May. 


BV    MARY   FURLONG. 


TTHE  green  young  grass  hath  daisy  dimples 
^  E'en  o'er  the  long  graves  dark  and  sad; 
All  pink  and  white  they  go  a  laughing, 
Because  the  earth's  heart  groweth  glad. 

The  chesnut-tree  hath  lit  its  tapers, 
The  waxen  conts  of  pink  and  white; 

Along  the  winding,  dusty  highways 
The  starry  hawthorn  breathes  delight. 

From  up  the  woodland  cometh  straying 
The  cuckoo's  soft  song,  faintly  clear; 

O  happy  time  of  life  and  brightness, 
The  fairest  month  in  all  our  year  I 

For  sky  and  cloud  and  bird  and  blossom, 
The  daisied  grass  and  hawthorn  spray, 

Grow  bright  for  joy  and  make  gay  music 
In  honor  of  Our  Lady's  May. 


On  the  Derivation  and  I\Aeaning  of  the 
-Name  "  IVIary." 


BY   THE   REV,  RICHARD    F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 


HERE  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Our  Lady's  name  was  identical  in 
its  origin  with  that  of  the  sister  of 
Moses,  and  that  in  her  name  as  well  as  in 
her  oflfice  the  latter  foreshadowed  Mary.  As 
Moses  was  tended  in  his  infancy  by  his  sister, 
so  He  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type  and  fore- 
runner by  Mary,  His  Mother.  As  she  watched 
him  in  his  cradle  by  the  river  bank,  so  Mary 


watched  Jesus  in  His  cradle  at  Bethlehem. 
As  she  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings, 
so  Mary  and  the  holy  women  followed  Jesus 
even  to  the  cross  and  to  the  sepulchre.  As 
she  sang  by  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  hymns 
of  triumph  over  Israel's  prostrate  foe,  so  many 
a  hymn  of  triumph  has  Mary  sung  over  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  she  stands 
crushing  under  her  heel  the  head  of  Satan, 
the  captain  of  the  armies  of  hell. 

The  sister  of  Moses  bore  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Miriam  or  Mariam.  Our  readers  doubtless 
know  that  the  insertion  of  vowels  into  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  dates  long  after  the 
Christian  era.  All  that  we  can  certainly  assert 
is  that  her  name  was  M'rym.  Jewish  tradition 
pronounces  it  Miriam.  The  earliest  written 
form  renders  it  in  Greek  by  Mariam  {Mapia[i\ 
and  in  Syriac  by  Marj'am.  So  much  for  the 
spelling  of  the  name;  what  is  of  still  greater 
interest  to  us  is  its  meaning.  There  are  three 
several  Hebrew  roots  with  which  the  name 
may  be  connected: 

I.  Mara  (bitter),  which  occurs  in  Ruth 
(i,  20)  where  Noemi,  returning  desolate  to  her 
home  after  her  husband's  death,  cries  out  to 
her  fellow-citizens  and  friends :  "  Call  me  not 
Noemi  (beautiful),  but  call  me  Mara  (bitter); 
for  the  Almighty  hath  quite  filled  me  with 
bitterne.ss."  Connected  with  mara  is  the  sub- 
stantive nieri  (  bitterness),  more  often  used  in 
the  moral  sense  of  bitterness  or  stubbornness 
of  heart  In  this  sense  the  ver>'  word  mrym 
is  used  with  the  pronominal  aflRx  to  ex- 
press "their  contention"  or  "stubbornness" 
(H  Esd.jix,  17).  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
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in  this  sense  has  led  Protestant  commenta- 
tors to  explain  the  name  Miriam  or  Mary  as 
meaning  "their  contumacy"  or  "rebellion."* 
The  chance  coincidence  of  the  consonants 
has  given  them  an  excuse  for  attaching  an 
unfavorable  meaning  to  the  name  that  all 
Catholics  love  to  honor.  To  a  name  borne 
by  a  celebrated  prophetess  they  have  given 
an  ill  sense  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
should  be  the  true  one.  What  Jewish  mother 
in  her  right  mind  would  have  named  her 
daughter  "  Rebellion  "  or  "  Their  obstinacy  "  ? 
In  Our  Lord's  time  Miriam  or  Mary  was  one 
of  the  commonest  of  female  names.  Besides 
Our  Lady  we  have  Mary  of  Cleophas  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  Can  we  suppose  that  Moses' 
holy  mother  chose  for  her  daughter  so  ill- 
omened  a  name  ?  We  may,  at  all  events,  reject 
this  meaning  for  Miriam  or  Mary. 

2.  But  from  the  same  root  mara  comes 
another  meaning  of  the  word  meri,  which  is 
more  possible.  It  may  mean  bitterness  in  the 
sense  of  the  bitterness  or  intensity  of  sorrow. 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  sense  Jethro's  wife 
might  have  given  to  her  child  a  name  expres- 
sive of  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  their  captivity 
in  Egypt.  Miriam  was  bom  at  the  time  when 
the  tyrant  was  heaping  up  fresh  oppression 
on  the  people  cf  Israel,  and  it  may  have  been 
that  she  gave  her  eldest  daughter  a  name  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sorrowing  peo- 
ple, and  that  Miriam  in  her  name  expressed 
their  bitterness  or  anguish.  But  a  name  so 
melancholy  is  not  one  which  would  have 
lasted  among  the  Jewish  people,  or  been  the 
favorite  with  Jewish  mothers  that  Miriam  or 
Mary  seems  to  have  been. 

3.  The  same  is  true  of  another  explanation 
that  may  be  given  to  the  word.  It  may  simply 
mean  bitterness,  the  final  letter  being  added 
without  having  any  special  meaning,  as  a  case- 
ending,  or  as  expressive  of  emphasis.  It  would 
then  have  the  force  of  bitter  or  sorrowful ;  and 
though  under  divine  inspiration,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  present  grief,  such  a  name  might  have 
been  given  to  the  Prophetess  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  supposition  is  always  an  iniprob 

*  Cf.  "Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible."  Oxford: 
University  Press  Warehouse.  New  York :  42  Bleecker 
Street  (p.  41 3). 


able  one,  and  practically  impossible  in  face  of 
its  common  use  in  later  times. 

4.  A  fourth  explanation, also  etymologically 
possible,  is  that  it  means  the  "bitter  sea,"  or 
the  "bitterness  of  the  sea"  {meri-yam).   It  is 
thus  supposed  to  prefigure  the  intensity  of  Our 
Lady's  sorrow,  and  to  express  the  depth  of  the 
affliction  suffered  in  Egypt  by  the  enslaved 
Israelites  at  the  time  when  the  name  was  given 
to  Moses'  sister.  This  explanation  seems  ta 
be  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
applied  by  the  Church  to  Our  Lady's  Dolors: 
Magnum  velut  mare  contritio  tua.  But  thou'gh 
the  word  thus  expresses  in  vivid  colors  the 
boundless  grief  of  the  Mother  of  God,  it  is 
only  in  an  adopted  sense  that  we  can  thus 
interpret  the  name  of  Mary.  We  can  not  say 
that  this  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  or 
that  there  is  any  probability  in  the  idea  of 
the  sea  having  been  introduced  into  it  to 
express  the  profundity  of  the  sorrow  of  her 
who  bore  it.  The  same  reason  that  condemns 
the  last  two  interpretations  condemns  this 
also.  The  name  would  be  an  ill- sounding  one, 
and  ill  suited  for  general  use  among  the  Jews. 
5.  But  there  is  a  fifth  meaning  that  the 
word  Mary  or  M'ry'm  may  have,  which  is 
not  open  to  the  same  difficulty.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  seems  to  have  been,  at  all 
events  in  later  times,  Maryam   rather  than 
Miriam;   and  the  Greek  Mapiaii  and    Latin 
Maria  alike  bear  witness  to  the  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  being  a,  not  i.  This  points  to  a 
derivation  which  at  first  looks  plausible.  The 
word  mar  is  used  in  Isaias  (xl,  15)  for  a  drop; 
and  yam.  as  we  have  seen,  means  the  sea. 
Hence  Maryam  would  mean  a  drop  of  the 
sea,  or  stiila  maris.  We  may  easily  believe  that 
such  a  name  would  attract  the  poetical  fancy 
of  women,  and  that  "Seadrop"  might  be  a 
name  given  to  children,  like  Snowdrop  or 
Dewdrop.   We  may,  moreover,  find  a  pious 
explanation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Mary. 
She  and  she  alone  was  a  drop  out  of  the 
crystal  sea  of  the  perfect  purity  uf  the  divine 
nature.  She  and  she  alone  1a.sled  in  its  bitter- 
ness the  boundless  ocean  of  suffering  that 
flowed  over  the  sacred  soul  of  Jesus  in  His 
agony.  Indeed  many  suppose  that  when  in 
the  Alma  Redcmptoris  Mater  we  address  her 
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as  Stella  maris,  the  true  reading  is  stilla.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  probably  not  the  true  and 
primary  derivation  of  the  name.  Tl;e  word 
mar  is  very  rare,  and  never  found  elsewhere 
in  this  sense  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  force  in  the  application  of  the 
name  "Seadrop"  to  God's  Holy  Mother. 

6.  The  last  and  the  true  explanation  of 
Miriam  or  Mary  is  that  it  means  lady  or 
mistress,  and  is  derived  from  the  root  marsh 
or  mari,  which  occurs  many  times  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  lord  or 
ruler.*  It  is  a  word  which  belongs  more  espec- 
ially to  the  time  of  the  captivit>''  in  Babylon, 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  a  Chaldee  rather  than 
a  Hebrew  word  is  no  argument  against  its 
antiquity.  Many  of  the  Chaldee  words  belong 
to  the  old  Semitic  languages,  and  date  back 
beyond  the  Hebrew  as  known  to  us.  The 
name  of  Maryam,  or  Mariam,  or  Miriam,  in 
the  sense  of  lady  or  mistress,  is  one  that  bears 
traces  of  being  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  final  consonant  in  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  is  identified  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  who  is  well  nourished  or  strong, 
and  hence  a  strong  man — lord  or  ruler. 

We  may  therefore  assert  without  hesitation 
that  the  true  meaning  of  Miriam  or  Mary  is 
lady,  or  mistress,  or  queen;  that  it  was  given 
to  the  Prophetess  of  Israel  in  anticipation  of 
the  victory  that  she  celebrated  over  the  Egyp- 
tians at  the  Red  Sea.  when  she  led  the  daugh- 
ters of  her  people  in  their  song  of  triumph; 
that  she  thus  foreshadowed  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  to  yrhom  was  given  the  sweet  and 
sacred  name  of  Mary  a?  mistress  of  the  uni- 
verse and  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  foreordained 
to  rule  not  only  over  the  sons  of  men,  but 
over  the  Son  of  God;  that  it  proclaims  Mary 
victorious  over  the  powers  of  hell ;  and  that  it 
is  a  fitting  title  for  her  who  was  to  be  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
of  whose  kingdom,  as  of  that  of  her  Divine 
Son,  there  was  to  be  no  end  for  ever  and  ever. 


A  Tale  of  the  "Blue  Light' 


*  Thus  mari  means  my  lord  (Dan.,  ii,  47) ;  Marih 
Shemain,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  (v,  23).   Cf.  Dan.,  iv, 

19  (16).  24  (21). 


(Continued.) 

THE  gerant  felt  interested  in  the  proud- 
looking  visitor,  whose  wealthy  relatives 
were  benefactors  of  the  establishment,  and 
who  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  a  night's 
shelter  under  its  roof  Before  letting  him  de- 
part he  determined  to  try  and  find  out  some- 
thing of  his  story.  The  task  did  not  prove 
an  easy  one,  as  Robert,  from  a  long  habit 
of  suffering  alone  and  uncomplainingly,  and 
ever  driving  back  his  deepest  feelings  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  found  it  difficult 
to  speak  of  his  life  to  a  stranger,  however  kind 
he  seemed.  But  the  gerant  knew  how  to  deal 
with  such  cases,  and,  after  a  brief  conversation, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  young  man's  confi- 
dence, to  a  certain  degree.  He  learned  that 
Robert  had  lost  his  mother  a  year  before,  and 
that  since  her  death  he  had  never  known  a 
day's  happiness. 

"I  am  deeply  to  blame,"  concluded  the 
young  man  "I  was  just  beginning  to  be 
known  when  my  mother  fell  seriously  ill. 
She  was  everything  to  me  in  life,  as  I  had 
been  her  only  comfort;  and  when  her  end 
drew  near  I  threw  aside  my  painting  in 
order  not  to  be  one  moment  away  from  her. 
Those  who  had  given  me  orders,  finding  I  did 
not  execute  them,  went  elsewhere;  and,  from 
one  reason  or  another,  after  my  mother's 
death  I  found  myself  without  a  friend  in  the 
world,  without  a  cent  in  my  pocket,  and  with 
no  prospect  of  work.  I  might  have  died  of 
hunger  long  since  if  I  had  not  given  lessons 
in  two  or  three  schools.  My  rent  had  been 
owing  for  a  long  li^ne,  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  landlord  sold  all  my  belongings,  and  at 
the  present  moment  I  possess  nothing  but 
the  clothes  which  I  wear." 

The  gerant  did  not  reply  for  a  moment; 
then,  in  a  decided  tone,  he  said:  "I  shall  en- 
deavor to  interest  some  of  the  gentlemen  I 
know  in  your  favor;  there  are  many  kind 
friends  of  this  house,  and  we  always  try  to 
aid  our  pensionnaires  when  we  can." 

"I  thank  you  heartily,"  replied  Robert; 
"for,  in  truth,  I  feel  I  have  the  making  of 
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a  painter  in  me, — I  have  the/^«  sacre  of  my 
art;  and  had  I  a  friend  to  lend  me  a  helping 
hand  I  think  I  should  get  on." 

"But  artists  have  the  reputation  of  being 
good  friends  to  one  another,"  remarked  the 
gerant. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"And  they  deserve  the  reputation.  However, 
all  my  fellow- workers  considered  me  an  un- 
sociable fellow,  because  I  devoted  all  my  time 
to  my  mother.  And  after  her  death,  when  I 
was  free  to  join  them,  my  old  reputation  of 
unsociability  clung  to  me;  my  former  friends 
did  not  seek  my  company,  and  I,  through 
pride,  did  not  go  after  them.  Now  I  firmly 
believe  they  must  all  think  I  am  dead." 

"Well,  rely  on  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  aid 
you,"  said  ^o.  gerant,  rising.  "  Will  you  return 
here  this  evening?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Robert, " since  your pen- 
sionnaires  are  allowed  to  come  three  nights  in 
succession.  I  do  not  believe  that  between  this 
and  evening  I  shall  find  any  more  hospitable 
roof  to  shelter  me." 

"  Have  confidence  in  the  bon  Dieu  and  in 
the  intercession  of  His  Holy  Mother,"  an- 
swered the  gerant  "  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
this  evening.  Adieu ! " 

Five  minutes  later  the  young  man  left  with 
a  lighter  heart  the  establishment  which  he  had 
entered  the  previous  evening  with  feelings  of 
despair  and  shame. 

At  one  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  was  to 
give  drawing  lessons  to  a  number  of  young 
ladies  in  the  select  pension  of  the  Mesdemoi- 
selles  Pinchon.  But  until  then  what  should  he 
do  with  himself?  Mechanically  and  almost 
unconsciously  he  wandered  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  Lisbonne,  and,  before  he  knew 
where  his  feet  had  carried  him,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house 
which  he  had  been  told  belonged  to  M. 
d'Arblet,  the  banker.  It  was  a  splendid-look- 
ing mansion,  standing  far  back  in  a  spacious 
court.  The  porter's  lodge,  at  the  left  side,  was 
a  house  in  itself. 

Robert  walked  up  and  down  a  few  minutes, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  looking 
at  the  stately  edifice,  thinking  whether  he 
should  go  and  seek  out  its  master.  Something, 


however, seemed  to  hold  him  back;  and,  tak- 
ing one  rapid  glan  ce  at  the  curtained  windows^ 
and  across  the  court,  where  busy  men  were 
engaged  sweeping  away  the  snow  which  lay 
deep  upon  it,  he  walked  down  the  street,  deter- 
mined to  return  in  the  afternoon.  He  knew  it 
was  cowardly  to  put  off  a  disagreeable  task,, 
but  he  felt  that  the  visit  he  intended  to  pay 
the  banker  would  appear  less  terrible  when 
he  had  grown  more  familiar  with  the  idea. 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires.  While  his  mother  lived  Robert  had  ac- 
companied her  every  week  to  Mary's  shrine; 
now  his  conscience  somewhat  smote  him,  as 
he  remembered  how  rare  had  been  his  visits 
since  his  mother's  death  He  felt  ungrateful^ 
for  often,  in  days  gone  by,  as  he  knelt  beside 
her  in  that  church,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  the  Divine  Child  smiled  on 
him  with  a  look  of  such  ineffable  sweetness 
that  he  almost  read  in  it  a  promise  of  future 
protection, — as  if  Mary  had  softly  whispered 
to  him :  "  My  son,  when  thy  earthly  mother 
shall  be  taken  from  thee  thou  shalt  neither 
be  alone  nor  friendless:  I  am  ever  here;  re- 
member me  and  come  to  me."  And  until  this 
morning  he  had  never  come ! 

As  Robert  entered  the  church  his  eyes 
were  dazzled;  not  only  was  Mary's  altar  a 
blaze  of  light — as  it  ever  is, — but  the  high 
altar  was  resplendent,  and  gorgeously  deco- 
rated with  rare  exotics.  It  was  the  Perpetual 
Adoration.*  The  young  man  instantly  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  pra>  ed  as  perhaps  he  had 
never  prayed  before.  We  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  weakness  in  our  hero  that  he  wept,  burning 
tears  at  first,  soothing  tears  after, — tears 
which  brought  such  consolation  to  his  sor- 
rowing heart  that  he  ro5e  calm  and  relieved, 
fully  determined  henceforth  to  be  a  devoted 
client  of  Mary.  Having  heard  Mass  devoutly 
at  the  high  altar,  and  begged  our  Divine  Lord 
not  to  tuin  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  he  felt 
the  Holy  Virgin  would  make  in  his  behalf,  he 


*  By  a  very  touching  arrangement  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  takes  place  at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires 
each  year  on  the  last  two  days  of  December,  closing 
only  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day.  Days  of 
thanksgiving  and  supplication  to  Mary. 
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left  the  church  with  new  strength  and  courage. 
He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  where  he 
spent  the  hours  that  remained  before  the  time 
of  his  class. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  his  lesson  had  been 
given  at  the  pension,  Robert  set  off  toward 
the  banker's  house.  When  he  reached  the 
large  gate  he  noticed  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  since  morning.  The  vast  court 
was  entirely  cleared;  all  the  snow  lay  heaped 
up  on  each  side,  forming  a  formidable  wall, 
whilst  before  the  handsome  entrance  a  prettily 
draped  awning  had  been  placed.  Everything 
told  of  preparation  for  ^fete. 

Our  hero,  however,  was  not  discouraged; 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  he  de 
termined  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  banker. 
Advancing  resolutely  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
he  inquired  if  M.  d'Arblet  was  at  home,  and 
whether  he  could  see  him.  The  man  replied 
that  Monsieur  was  at  home,  but  he  did  not 
think  any  visitors  would  be  received  that  day, 
on  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  ball  in 
the  evening. 

"  I  wish  to  see  him  on  very  particular  busi- 
ness," urged  the  young  man. 

"  You  had  better  call  at  the  house,  then," 
replied  the  concierge ;  "as  I  can  not  give  you 
a  definite  answer." 

"  Is  it  any  particular  fete  of  the  family  ?  " 
asked  Robert. 

"The  ball  is  in  honor  of  Mademoiselle's 
eighteenth  birthday." 

"Mademoiselle!" 

"  Monsieur's  niece,"  explained  the  porter, 
"whom  he  adopted  when  her  mother  died." 

The  young  man  turned  toward  the  house. 
As  he  mounted  the  steps  the  large  glass 
door  was  opened  by  the  servant  standing  in 
the  hall,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  wish 
to  see  the  banker.  He  was  politely  informed 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  receive  any  one 
that  day.  However,  Robert,  having  come  so 
far,  was  determined  not  to  be  easily  rebuffed; 
he  explained  that  his  business  was  urgent,  and 
insisted  on  seeing  M.  d'Arblet  without  delay. 
The  servant,  having  learned  his  name,  some- 
what reluctantly  went  in  search  of  his  master. 

As  he  stood  waiting  in  the  immense  hall, 
Robert   looked   around   him,  admiring   the 


beauty  of  the  place,  with  its  marble  columns 
and  splendid  marble  staircase,  all  the  walls 
being  draped  with  the  most  valuable  Gobelin 
tapestry.  Magnificent  tropical  plants,  in  beau- 
tiful vases,  stood  around  the  hall,  and  their 
luxuriant  foliage  formed  a  pleasant  back- 
ground, against  which  the  exquisite  statues, 
placed  between  the  columns,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief. 

A  little  later  the  servant  returned,  saying 
that  the  banker  would  see  the  visitor  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  invited  him  to  await  him  in  his 
study.  When  Robert  entered  the  room  its  only 
occupant  was  a  young  girl,  who  begged  him 
to  be  seated,  saying  that  her  uncle  would  be 
there  very  soon.  She  wore  a  loose  morning- 
dress,  and  her  fair  hair  fell  down  her  back  in 
a  long  coil.  She  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  a 
pleasant,  genial  air,  and  a  cordial  manner  that 
was  calculated  to  put  a  stranger  at  his  ease  at 
once.  Robert,  however,  had  little  time  to  make 
the  experiment;  for,  taking  up  the  book  which 
lay  open  on  the  table,  the  young  girl  with- 
drew. He  had  seen  lier  only  a  few  seconds, 
and  still  when  the  door  closed  behind  her  he 
felt  a  sensation  of  void,  as  he  reflected  what  a 
good  head  hers  would  be  to  paint.  The  face 
was  striking,  though  perhaps  not  positively 
pretty ;  the  features,  finely  chiselled,  very  ex- 
pressive, and  altogether  attractive  to  an  artist. 
For  the  generality  of  people  the  girl's  face 
might  have  been  described  as  wanting  anima- 
tion, and  Robert  could  not  but  remark  how 
composed  she  appeared  for  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen  with  the  prospect  of— probably — her 
first  ball  before  her  that  very  evening. 

The  study  in  which  Robert  found  himself 
was  a  fine  room,  very  simply  though  comfort- 
ably furnished ;  evidently  its  occupant  did  not 
wish  that  the  beauty  of  surrounding  objects 
should  distract  his  attention  from  thoughts  of 
business. 

Robert  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  when  M.  d'Arblet  entered.  His  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  surveyed  the  young  .man  from 
head  to  foot,  as  he  came  across  the  room 
toward  the  capacious  arm-chair  standing  at 
one  side  of  the  fireplace. 

"Will  you  take  a  seat?"  he  said,  shortly. 
"M.  Courmont  I  believe?" 
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"Yes.  Robert  Courmont,"  replied  the  young 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  invitation  to  take 
a  seat,  remained  standing.  "That  is  to  say, 
Robert  Courmont  for  the  world,  hntyou  must 
know  me  by  another  and  more  famih'ar  name." 

"  I  do  not  know  you  by  any  name  what- 
ever," answered  the  banker,  looking  fixedly  at 
the  young  man,  and  assuming  the  air  of  one 
who  is  decided  not  to  admit  anything. 

Robert  hesitated  a  moment.  Apparently 
there  was  a  struggle  going  on  within  his 
breast;  but  he  determined  that  in  this  inter- 
view, on  which  perhaps  all  his  future  de- 
pended, no  word  of  anger  should  escape  him. 

"You  do  not  know  me  by  any  name  what- 
ever ! "  he  repeated.  "  Say  rather  you  do  not 
wish  to  know  me.  However,  in  case  your  mem- 
ory may  have  failed,  I  shall  recall  to  your 
mind  certain  incidents  which  I  scarcely  be- 
lieve can  be  altogether  forgotten  by  you." 

"Be  as  brief  as'  possible,"  answered  M. 
d'Arblet;  "  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  know  that  you  had  a  brother — " 

"  My  brother  was  dead  to  me,"  interrupted 
the  banker,  "  long  before  death  carried  him 
off  in  reality.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the 
details  of  his  life;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
brought  shame  on  our  family,  and  the  sorrow 
which  came  to  us  through  him  hastened  the 
death  of  my  widowed  sister.  As  you  are 
probably  aware,  I  never  married,  having  found 
a  new  family  in  my  sister's  daughter,  whom 
I  adopted,  and  who  is  now  my  heiress." 

"Ah,  perhaps,"  said  Robert,  with  dignity, 
"you  imagine  I  have  come  to  implore  help! 
In  truth,  I  sadly  need  it ;  but  now,  when  I  see 
how  hard  you  are,  I  would  not  accept  aid 
from  you  were  you  to  offer  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  object  of  your  visit," 
returned  the  banker;  "but  I  tell  you  once 
fo.r  all  that  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
me, — absolutely  nothing.  It  would  have  been 
otherwise  had  your  mother  acted  on  the 
advice  I  gave  her." 

"Yes!  to  leave  her  husband,  which  was 
quite  impossible." 

"It  was  not  impossible,"  said  M.  d'Arblet, 
resolutely.  "You  may  imagine  I  would  not 
have  asked  a  woman  to  leave  my  own  brother 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  good  and  that  of  her 


child.  She  saw  fit  to  act  otherwise  and  to 
accept  the  consequences.  She  accepted  them 
bravely,  I  know ;  but,  as  she  refused  my  offer 
to  provide  entirely  for  her  and  for  you,  you 
have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  me.  I  will  hot 
aid  you  in  any  manner." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  my  mother's  mem- 
ory," pleaded  Robert;  "for  in  after  years, 
seeing  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  woman,  alone 
and  without  means,  to  bring  up  a  boy,  she 
deeply  regretted  not  having  accepted  your 
conditions.  In  spite  of  all  hts  faults  she  loved 
my  father  dearly ;  after  his  death  it  was  pride 
alone  that  prevented  her  writing  to  you.  It 
was  in  my  interest  she  would  have  made  the 
appeal;  and,  seeing  how  much  it  cost  her  to 
do  so,  I  begged  her  to  give  up  the  idea." 

'You  acted  wisely,"  returned  M.  d'Arblet; 
"for  it  was  then  too  late,  I  am  a  man  of  firm- 
ness, and  when  people  do  not  choose  to  accept 
what  I  propose  when  I  propose  it  the  favor- 
able moment  is  past  forever.  How  is  it  tliat 
having  never  come  near  me  before  you  have 
sought  me  out  to-day?" 

"A  certain  circumstance  which  I  can  not 
now  explain,"  answered  Robert,  "suggested 
the  idea  of  coming  to  see  you.  I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  much  of  you — simply  the  favor  of  being 
permitted  to  call  at  your  house  sometimes." 

"That  favor  I  positively  refuse  to  grant," 
replied  the  banker,  standing  up  as  if  to  close 
the  interview.  "  None  but  men  of  note  ever 
enter  my  house.  Besides,  all  those  sad  mem- 
ories of  the  past  are  long  since  buried.  I  feel 
no  desire  whatever  to  revive  them — " 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  ever  to  allude  to  them," 
interrupted  Robert,  earnestly. 

"Were  I  to  receive  you,"  rejoined  the 
banker, "  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  However, 
I  thank  you  for  retaining  your  mother's 
maiden  name,  which  I  know  she  again  as- 
sumed after  her  husband's  death.  I  must  now 
say  good-bye  to  you,  as  my  time  is  very 
precious." 

"Surely  you  can  not  be  so  hard  as  to  refuse 
to  see  me  again,"  pleaded  the  young  man. 
"  I  am  alone  in  the  world  and  friendless." 

"All  our  life  we  have  lived  apart  and  as 
strangers  to  each  other,"  returned  M.  d'Arblet; 
"  and  I  see  no  reason  for  making  any  change 
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in  our  existence.  After  all,  it  was  not  my  fault, 
but  your  mother's." 

Robert  bore  too  deep  and  loving  a  remem- 
brance of  his  mother  to  utter  one  word,  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  it  hard 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the  punish 
ment  of  what  might  have  been  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  that  devoted  mother, 

"Besides,"  continued  the  banker,  after  a 
few  moments*  reflection,  "in  the  fever  and 
excitement  of  Parisian  life  things  are  quickly 
forgotten.  There  are  a  few,  perhaps,  who  re- 
member the  story  of  my  brother's  shame; 
and  you  can  easily  understand,  if  you  look  at 
things  calmly,  how  little  disposed  I  am  to 
introduce  his  son  to  my  circle.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible. I  can  not  and  will  not  receive  you." 

Robert  was  too  proud  to  insist  further;  he 

moved  to\vard  the  door,  which  M.  d'Arblet 

opened.  The  banker  conducted  his  nephew  to 

the  staircase,  and  there  the  two  men  parted. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  May  Nocturne. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN. 

TpHE  wind  sings  "Alleluia,"  and  the  sea 

**^   Shines  in  the  moonlight  like  a  silver  sword, 

The  waves  shout  "Alleluia"  full  and  free 

With  joyous  sounds, — "We  hail  Thy  Mother, 
Lord!" 

O  night  in  May!  thy  air  is  full  of  love, — 
Of  love  and  triumph  for  Our  Lady  fair  \ 

Behold  !  her  crescent  hangs  the  world  above, 
And  all  her  stars  adorn  her  mantle  rare. 

A  bridal  veil  jof  moonbeams  touches  earth, — 
The  bridal  veil  of  her,  the  Spouse  of  God ; 

The  sparkling  river  sings  a  song  of  mirth. 
And  flower-faces  smile  upon  the  sod. 

No  thing  is  silent :  all  God's  creatures  raise 
Fugue  after  fugue  of  tender  love  and  grace ; 

The  pansies  in  the  garden  softly  praise 

Her  spotless  thoughts ;  the  earth's  a  holy  place. 

Ah,  hear  the  cherry-blossoms  whisper  sweet, 
"  Queen  of  the  world,  how  happy  we  this  night !  " 
Ah,  hear  the  maple-buds  in  love  repeat 
The  salutation  of  the  lilies  white ! 


0  night  in  May!  O  lovely  night  in  May! — 
A  lily  of  the  valley  sounds  her  bells. 

So  soft,  so  soft,  that  (silent  all  the  day) 
Make  music  like  the  sighing  of  the  shells. 

No  thing  is  silent  in  the  joyous  world : 

The  lilac  sings,  "There  is  no  spot  in  thee ! " 

A  honeysuckle-bud  has  just  unfurled 
Before  its  time,  her  servitor  to  be. 

Peach-blossom  in  the  moonlight,  silver-pink, 
Thou  singest,  too,  in  perfume  delicate; 

1  hear  a  dying  cadence  softly  sink, — 

A  daisy  duo  to  her  dedicate ! 

O  wind,  O  waves,  O  moon,  O  lovely  night! 

I  know  the  words  of  all  your  songs  by  heart,- 
O  scented  singers  in  the  crescent's  light, 

Teach  us  a  fugue  of  meekness  for  our  part ! 


Auricular  Confession  among  the  Jews 
and  Pagans. 


BY  THE    REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING,  LL.  D. 


L 

THOSE  who  attentively  study  the  history 
of  the  true  and  false  religions  of  the  world 
can  not  but  be  convinced  that  many  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  were  revealed 
in  the  beginning,  but  were  not  committed  to 
writing  by  the  fathers  of  history.  We  nowhere 
read,  for  example,  that  man  was  commanded 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  yet  from  the  very 
beginning  it  was  offered;  and  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  fell  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  they  everywhere  carried 
with  them,  and  embodied  in  their  religious 
systems,  the  idea  that  sacrifice  should  be 
offered  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  those 
minor  deities  that  were  the  personification  of 
the  attributes  or  passions  of  the  Deity.  We 
will  find  it  verj^  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  such  universality  could  have  existed 
without  an  original  expression  of  the  will  of 
God;  and  the  more  so,  as  from  the  days  of 
Abel  sacrifice  offered  with  the  proper  disposi- 
tions was  always  acceptable  to  Him,  was 
commanded  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  perfected 
in  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law.  So, 
too,  is  it  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  a  middle 
state  of  souls  after  death,  although  it  was  not 
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explicitly  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  faith  of 
even  the  Jews  until  within  some  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  belief  in  the  fall  of 
man  and  the  transmission  of  his  sin  to  his 
posterity,  a  vestige  of  which  is  found  among 
the  most  rude  and  barbarous  nations  and 
tribes  of  the  world. 

People  may  not,  however,  be  prepared  to 
hear  that  confession  of  sins  was  also  a  part 
of  the  primitive  revelation ;  and  not  merely 
confession  of  sins  in  secret  to  God,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, of  sinfulness  to  man,  but  an  explicit 
confession  of  sins  to  a  man  as  the  minister  of 
the  Most  High.  Yet  the  clearest  evidence  of 
history  goes  to  prove  that  such  was  really 
the  case;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  escape 
the  logical  conclusion  deducible  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  beliefs  and  practises  of 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world  on  this 
point.  A  learned  writer,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  research  to  the  investigation 
of  this  important  question,  declares :  "  I  have 
no  fear  of  being  accused  of  falsehood  when  I 
aver  that  among  all  the  pagan  nations  not 
one  is  to  be  found  among  whom  we  fail  to 
find  at  least  some  trace  of  confession."  * 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  the  present  essay 
to  speak  of  confession  as  one  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  or  to  refute  the  assertion 
(as  contrary  to  right  reason  as  it  is  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers)  that  confession 
was  introduced  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  in  the  year 
121 5.  The  title  of  the  essay  sufficiently  indi- 
cates its  scope. 

II. 

It  is  natural  to  man  to  confide  his  secrets  to 
some  one  of  his  fellow-men  in  whom  he  feels 
he  can  repose  confidence;  and  this  is  espec- 
ially true  of  those  secrets  that  carry  with 
them  the  sting  of  remorse.  The  gnawing  of 
this  worm  has  so  tortured  many  a  person.that 
he  has  been  forced  to  confess  crimes  which 
he  had  not  been  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted, and  of  which  he  could  never  have  been 
convicted  had  he  found  it  possible  to  endure 


*  "History  of  Confession."  By  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Guillois.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Bishop 
of  BurUngton,  Vt.  (p.  25.) 


in  silence  the  sting  of  his  guilty  conscience. 
Others  have  often  been  found  who  committed 
suicide  rather  than  endure  longer  the  stings 
of  remorse.  A  singular  instance  illustrating 
the  natural  craving  there  is  in  man  for  confes- 
sion occurred  in  the  French  army  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 
Suicides  became  so  common  in  the  division 
of  the  army  stationed  in  a  certain  place  as  to 
alarm  the  authorities;  and  it  was  felt  that  if 
the  soldiers  could  only  be  induced  to  confide 
their  secrets  or  grievances  to  some  one  they 
would  find  relief,  and  not  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  self-destruction.  They  were  not,  however, 
admonished  to  go  to  confession,  but  an  order 
was  issued  recommending  any  one  who  had 
any  grievance  or  secret  trouble  to  go  to  head- 
quarters and  there  maVe  it  known,  and  his 
case  would  be  considered  and  his  secret  kept 
inviolable. 

Confession  being,  as  is  here  claimed,  a  part 
of  the  deposit  of  revelation  made  to  man  in 
the  beginning,  we  naturally  look  for  it  first  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  that  being  in  its  time  the 
true  faith.  The  history  of  the  early  peoples  of 
the  world  is  so  voxy  meagre  that  we  can  not 
expect  to  meet  with  detailed  narratives  on 
any  point,  however  important;  but  sufficient 
is  extant,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  pagans, 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  rite  of  con- 
fession. It  is  not  indeed  claimed  that  people 
confessed  as  frequently  or  as  fully  as  they 
do  at  present,  much  less  that  their  rite  was 
identical,  even  when  performed,  with  the 
Christian  Sacrament.  But  it  is  claimed  that  it 
was  a  religious  ceremony  recognized  by  both 
Jews  and  pagans  as  binding  under  certain 
circumstances ;  and  as  such  it  was  performed. 
And  first  of  confession  among  the  Jews. 

III. 
Almighty  God  in  delivering  the  law  to 
Moses  commanded  that  "when  a  man  or 
woman  shall  have  committed  any  of  all  the 
sins  that  men  are  wont  to  commit,  and  by 
negligence  shall  have  transgressed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  and  offended,  they  shall 
confess  their  sin."  *  Sacrifices  were  required 
to  be  offered  for  certain  sins,  which,  of  course. 


*  Numbers,  v,  5, 6. 
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necessitated  the  confession  of  those  sins  to  the 
priest  by  whom  the  victim  was  offered.  So 
convincing  are  the  evidences  of  the  practice 
of  confession  found  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
Grotius,  a  learned  Protestant  commentator, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say:  "I  hold  as  most 
probable  the  opinion  of  those  who  state  that 
among  the  Jews  there  was  a  private  confession 
of  sins  made  to  the  priests."  *  "  The  sacrifice," 
says  the  learned  Bartolocci,  "  was  preceded 
by  confession.  This  confession  was  not  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  but  privately 
to  the  priest,  and  was  known  to  him  alone." 
Philo  confirms  this  assertion ;  and  David 
Kimchi,  a  celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  declares 
that  "all  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  consists  in 
the  confession  of  sins  and  in  repentance." 

In  the  Jewish  "Book  of  the  Saints"  we 
read  that  "when  they  will  do  penance  for 
their  sins,  they  go  and  consult  the  rabbis 
about  the  means  to  be  employed ;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  make  to  them  a  secret  confes- 
sion of  all  the  sins  they  have  committed, 
either  against  God  or  against  their  neighbor, 
in  order  to  receive  a  penance  proportionate 
to  the  gravity  of  each  sin."  f  It  must  be  clear 
to  every  candid  mind  that  such  language 
could  not  have  been  used  had  not  secret 
confession  of  sins  to  a  fellow-man  been  more 
or  less  commonly  practised  among  the  Jews. 
The  fact  that  the  Scriptures  record  so  little 
about  confession  can  not  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  its  existence;  for  the  same 
Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen,  make  no  mention 
of  the  belief  in  a  middle  state  of  souls,  and 
our  ability  to  assist  them,  until  within  less  than 
two  centuries  before  the  abrogation  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  We  must,  therefore,  hold  it 
for  certain  that  a  kind  of  auricular  confession 
was  known  and  practised  among  the  chosen 
people.  Turn  we  now  to  the  pagans. 

IV. 
However  meagre  may  be  the  extant  history 
of  the  Jews,  that  of  the  early  pagan  nations 
is  still  more  so.  Being  first  handed  down  by 
tradition  and  mingled  with  the  myths  of  but 
partially  civilized  peoples,  it  is  so  unreliable 


*  In  Matthew,  ii,  6. 

f  "History  of  Confession,"  pp.  13-22. 


that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  facts  and 
fancy.  Our  researches  must,  for  that  reason, 
be  confined  to  what  is  known  to  lie  within  the 
realm  of  authentic  history. 

The  nations  of  Asia  naturally  claim  our  first 
attention.  Among  the  Persians  the  priests, 
or  magi,  were  divided  into  five  classes,  on^  of 
which  was  appointed  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  the  people,  decide  cases  of  conscience,  and 
explain  the  law.  The  magian  books  command 
that  those  who  have  offended  shall  be  par- 
doned, provided  they  humble  themselves  and 
confess  their  faults.  The  Sad-Der,  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Parsees,  says  of  him  who  has  eaten 
human  flesh :  "  Let  him  throw  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  doctor  ( priest),  that  he  may  recite 
with  his  intention  the  penitential  prayer,  and 
give  him  absolution  from  his  sins.*  Tavernier 
informs  us  that  when  the  Persians  are  sick 
they  send  for  their  priests  and  make  a  sort  of 
confession,  after  which  the  priest  directs  them 
to  give  alms  and  to  do  other  works  in  order 
to  obtain  pardon,  f  Among  the  natives  of 
Thibet  the  more  devout  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  four  times  a  month  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation oftheir  law.  The  Grand  Lama,  before 
making  his  appearance  in  the  congregation, 
makes  his  confession  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  confided  the  direction  of  his  conscience; 
and,  having  purified  himself,  he  enters  into  the 
assembly  and  advises  everyone  to  confess  his 
sins.  The  institution  of  a  numerous  priesthood, 
with  the  practices  of  confession  and  penance, 
was  familiar  to  the  Tartar  people.!' 

When  the  Buddhists  rejected  the  mystery 
in  which  Brahmanism  was  involved,  they  in- 
troduced among  other  things  the  practice  of 
confession,  as  Burnouf  informs  us.  §  The  mis- 
sionar}'.  Father  Greuber,  was  much  struck, 
we  are  told,  with  the  extraordinary  similitude 
he  found  as  well  in  the  doctrine  as  in  the 
rituals  of  the  Buddhists  of  Lassa  to  those  of 
his  own  faith.  He  noticed,  the  narrative  says, 
that  "they  had  confessors  licensed  by  the 

*  "History  of  Confession,"  pp.  34,  35. 
f  "Voyage  en  Perse,"  b.  iv,  c. 8. 
X  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Prescott,  vol. ill,  p.  374, 
note. 
{  "Introduction a I'Histoire du  Buddhisme," p. 300. 
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superior  lamas,  or  bishops,  and  empowered  to 
receive  the  confessions,  impose  penances,  and 
give  absolution."  *  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
a  class  of  religious  mendicants  is  found  who, 
after  they  have  made  their  daily  rounds  solic 
itingalms,  return  to  the  pagoda  and  prostrale 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  superior  to 
make  their  confession  to  him,  and  receive  a 
suitable  penance.  There  are  days  also  on 
which  the  people  draw  near  to  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  priest  the  tale  of  their  crimes 
and  foibles,  t  The  noted  missionary.  Father 
Lecomte,  informs  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
every  viceroy,  governor  and  mandarin  of 
China  must  from  time  to  time  declare  with 
sincerity  and  humility  both  the  secret  and 
public  faults  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in 
the  administration  of  his  office  % 

Owing  to  the  long  continued  dominion  of 
the  English  in  India,  more  should  be  known, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  of  that  country 
than  of  almost  any  other  of  Asia.  Yet,  though 
we  do  not  hear  of  confession  being  practised 
there,  it  still  appears  to  be  one  of  the  religious 
customs  of  that  people;  for  we  read  in  the 
"Lettres  Edifiantes,"  which  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries are  required  to  send  periodically  to 
their  superior-general,  that  "  it  is  a  generally 
received  maxim  among  the  Indians  that  he 
who  confesses  his  sins  will  be  forgiven.  Every 
year  they  go  to  the  banks  of  some  running 
stream  to  confess,  in  order  that  their  sins  may 
be  entirely  washed  away.  Besides  these  public 
confessions,  there  are  also  particular  and  secret 
ones;  and  we  learn  by  the  Vedas,  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Brahmins,  that  every  Indian  must 
chose  his  spiritual  guide,  who  is  to  direct  him 
in  the  way  of  salvation."  § 
V. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practice 
of  confession  among  the  nations  of  Asia, 
about  whom  so  little  is  known  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  even  who  pass  for  educated, 
it  will  hardly  fail  to  excite  surprise  that  con- 


*  "An  Inglorious  Columbus,"  by  Edward  P.Vining, 
pp.  568.  569. 

f  "Civil  and  Religious  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam,"  by  Turpin,  vol.  i,  p.  186. 

:J:  "History  of  Confession,"  p.  31. 

\  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  38. 


fession  should  also  be  clain  ed  to  have  been 
practised  by  certain  persons  in  clas.'-ic  Greece 
and  Rome.  Other  peoples  were  regarded  as 
barbarians,  these  were  justly  looked  upon  as 
the  representatives  of  the  highest  civilization 
of  ancient  times.  But  it  will  exciie  still  greater 
surprise  when  it  is  stated  that  the  practice  of 
confession  is  claimed  for  tlum  on  the  authority 
of  the  very  p  jnce  of  irfiJels  and  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Voltaire.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  this  writer  *  confession  was 
made  in  the  rtligious  celebrations  of  Bacchus, 
Venus,  and  Adonis.  The  priests  vho  heard 
confessions  wore  a  key  suspended  from  their 
shoulders,  as  a  sign  of  the  secrets  they  were 
expected  to  keep  At  Sam  oth  race  expiatory 
sacrifices,  purification  and  explicit  confession 
preceded  the  admission  of  the  initiated  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabin.  Emperors  themselves 
were  not  exempt  from  this  rite.  History  relates 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  the  hierophant,  or  minister  of  Eleusinian 
rites,  before  being  admitted  to  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  which  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis.f 
Further  testimony  might  be  adduced,  but  this 
is  thought  to  be  sufficient.  These  statements 
are  historic  facts;  and,  however  novel  or  im- 
probable they  may  be  thought  to  be  by  some 
persons,  they  can  be  inquired  into  and  verified 
by  any  one  who  has  the  authorities  at  com- 
mand. Let  us  now  cross  the  ocean  and  come 
to  America. 

VI. 
Starting  down  from  Behring  Strait,  where 
the  first  inhabitants  most  probably  made 
their  entrance  into  what  was  to  them  the 
Eastern  World,  we  shall  find  that  the  best 
authorities  in  history  bear  evidence  to  the 
prevalence  there  of  the  practice  of  confession, 
which  is  here  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
primitive  revelation ;  and  by  bearing  evidence 
to  it  confirm  that  claim.  The  Tinneh,  we  are 
told,  were  a  great  people,  stretching  north  of 
the  fifty -fifth  parallel  nearly  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  their  numer- 
ous tribes,  the  Tacullies — or,  as 'they  were 
denominated  by  the  fur-traders,  "  Carriers," — 


*  "  Histoire  G6n6rale,"  vol.  i. 

f  "History  of  Confession,"  pp.  27-29. 
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are  the  chief  tribe  of  New  Caledonia,  or  North- 
western British  America.  They  call  them- 
selves TacuUies.or  "  men  who  go  upon  water," 
as  their  travels  from  one  village  to  another 
are  accomplished  in  canoes.  When  seriously 
ill  they  deem  it  an  indi.-pen.sab'.e  condition  to 
their  recovery  that  tver\  >ecret  crime  should 
be  confessed  to  the  magicians  *  It',  passing  to 
the  other  extreme  of  the  American  continent, 
we  examine  into  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  PeruviaTis,  we  learn  from 
Spanish  historians  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  confession  was  practised, 
which  only  differed  from  Catholic  confession 
inasmuch  as  the  penitents  were  not  obliged 
to  make  known  their  sins  of  thought,  f 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  West- 
ern Continent  no  portion  of  its  vast  territory 
was  inhabited  by  a  people  so  far  emerged 
from  barbarism  as  that  embraced  in  Mexico 
and  Yucatan.  And  in  matters  relating  to  the 
worship  cf  the  Supreme  Being,  a  re.'-emblance 
was  found  between  so  many  of  their  practices 
and  those  cf  the  Church  that  the  early  Span- 
ish missionaries  believed  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas  had  visited  that  c  >untry  and  planted 
the  faith  there,  which  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  for  lack  of  proper  cultivation,  had  en- 
grafted on  itself  certain  errors,  And  in  our 
own  time  a  writer,  the  Rev.  W.  Gleeson,  is 
found  who  labors  strenuously  to  uphold  the 
same  opinion,  and  devotes  a  considerable 
part  of  his  goodly  volume,  "  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  California,"  to  its  defence. 
However  much  we  may  differ  with  him  in  his 
conclusions,  we  can  not  reject  his  quotations 
from  authors  who  lived  on  the  spot,  and  wrote 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  Writing  on 
confession  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
he  says :  "  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
auricular  confession  was  found  to  be  practised 
by  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  this  practice  in  the  country. 
All  the  Spanish  historians — Sahagun,  Tor- 
quemada,  Garcia,  and  others — speak  of  it  as  a 
certainty.  Herrera  assures  us  it  was  practised 
in   Nicaragua,  in  Central  America.   Joseph 


*  "  Native  Races,"  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
f  "  De  la  Confession,"  by  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  p.  38. 


Acosta  tells  us  it  prevailed  in  Peru."  "  They 
confessed  themsel/es,"  the  latter  writes,  "al- 
most verbally  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and 
had  confessors  appointed  by  their  superiors 
to  that  end.  There  were  some  sins  reserved 
to  the  superiors  '  * 

Father  Gleeson  continues:  'Veytia,  than 
whom  fe^vare  m^re  reliable  and  trustworthy 
in  matters  of  history,  speaks  of  it  as  being  in 
use  in  the  IMexican  dominions.  The  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  was  attached  to  the  rite,  and 
any  violation  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
fessor was  visited  with  the  severest  penalties. 
The  penances  administered  were  often  very 
severe.  .  .  .  Attempts  to  conceal  anything  in 
confession  were  looked  upon  as  a  most  hei- 
nous offence.  They  confessed  only  their  deeds 
and  not  their  thoughts,  thereby  leading  us  to 
conclude  that  they  ranked  only  the  former 
in  the  category  of  sins. . . .  Besides  ordinary 
times,  they  always  confessed  when  afflicted 
with  any  calamity.  Thus,  when  any  member 
of  the  family  happened  to  fall  sick,  the  entire 
household  confessed;  and  in  like  manner  the 
entire  province  when  the  iiigua,  or  monarch, 
became  ill."  f 

These  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  his- 
torian Prescott,  who  says :  "  The  great  cities 
were  divided  into  districts,  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  sort  of  parochial  clergy,  who 
regulated  every  act  of  religion  within  their 
precincts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  admin- 
istered the  rite  of  confession  and  absolution. 
The  secrets  of  the  confessional  were  held  in- 
violable, and  penances  were  imposed  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  those  enjoined  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  were  two  remarkable 
peculiarities  in  the  Aztec  ceremony.  The  first 
was  that,  as  the  repetition  of  an  offence  once 
atoned  for  was  deemed  inexpiable,  confession 
was  made  but  once  in  a  man's  life,  and  was 
usually  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  it,  when 
the  penitent  unburdened  his  conscience  and 
settled  at  once  the  long  arrears  of  iniquity. 
Another  peculiarity  was  that  priestly  absolu- 
tion was  received  in  place  of  the  legal  punish- 


*  "  History  of  the  Indies,"  b.  v,  p.  398. 
t  •'  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,'* 
vol.  i,  pp.  151,152. 
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ment  of  offences,  and  authorized  an  acquittal 
in  case  of  arrest."  * 

VII. 

An  important  filature  in  the  confession 
among  the  Mexicans  was  the  care  with  which 
the  confessor  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
penitent,  as  we  have  seen,  the  heinousness  of 
concealing  any  of  his  sins.  In  the  prayer  ad 
dressed  to  the  god  Tezcatlipocs,  immediately 
after  the  penitent  had  finished  his  accusation, 
the  following  words  are  found :  "  Perhaps  he 
has  hidden  some  of  his  sins  before  thee,  and 
if  it  be  so  he  has  irreverently  and  offensively 
mocked  thy  majesty,  and  thrown  himself  into 
a  dark  cavern,  and  into  a  deep  ravine  he  has 
snared  and  entangled  himself. . . .  This  rite  is 
like  very  clear  water  with  which  thou  washest 
away  the  faults  of  him  that  wholly  confesses, 
€ven  if  he  have  incurred  destruction  and 
shortening  of  days ;  if  indeed  he  have  told  the 
truth,  and  have  freed  and  untied  himself  from 
his  sins  and  faults,  he  has  received  the  pardon 
of  them  and  of  what  they  have  incurred."  In 
the  address  made  to  the  penitent  at  the  same 
time  the  confessor  warns  him  of  the  danger 
of  concealing  anything,  in  these  terms :  "  Per- 
adventure  thou  hast  hidden  some  one  or  some 
of  thy  sins,  weighty,  huge,  filthy,  unsavory, — 
hidden  something  now  published  in  heaven, 

earth  and  hades Tell,  therefore,  wholly  all 

that  thou  hast  done."  f 

The  manner  of  making  the  confession 
among  some  at  least  of  the  Mexican  tribes 
was  this :  The  person  wishing  to  confess  his 
sins  having  come  to  the  one  whom  he  had 
selected  as  his  confessor,  the  latter  received 
him  with  the  words:  "'Welcome,  my  son; 
the  thing  thou  wouldst  do  is  for  thy  good  and 
profit.'  This  said,  he  searched  the  divine  book 
Tonalamtl,  to  see  what  day  would  be  most 
opportune  for  hearing  the  confession.  That 
day  come,  the  penitent  brought  a  new  mat, 
and  white  incense  called  copalli,  and  wood  for 
the  fire  in  which  the  incense  was  to  be  burned. 
On  entering  this  house  the  penitent  swept 
a  portion  of  the  floor,  and  spread  the  new  mat 
there  for  the  confessor  to  seat  himself  upon, 


*  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  i,  pp.  71. 72. 
f  "Native  Races,"  vol. iii, pp. 220-224. 


and  kindled  the  wood.  The  priest  then  threw 
the  copal  upon  the  fire, '  and  addressed  a 
short  prayer  to  the  Deity,  "the  father  and  the 
mother  of  all  the  gods  and  the  most  ancient 
God." 

"At  this  point  the  confessor  turned  to  the 
sinner  and  said :  '  My  son,  thou  art  come  into 
the  presence  of  God,  favorer  and  protector  of 

all See  that  thou  fall  into  no  pit  by  lying 

unto  Our  Lord See.  then,  to  it  how  thou 

comest,  and  with  what  heart;  fear  nothing 
to  publish  thy  secrets  in  His  presence;  give 
account  of  thy  life ;  relate  thine  evil  deeds  as 
thou  didst  perform  ihem;  tell  all  with  sad- 
ness to  Our  Lord  God,  who  is  the  favorer  of 
all,  and  whose  arms  are  open  and  ready  to 
embrace  and  set  thee  on  His  shoulders.  Be- 
ware of  hiding  anything  through  shame  or 
through  weakness.'  Having  heard  this,  the 
penitent  took  oath,  after  the  Mexican  fashion, 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  touched  the  ground  with 
his  hand,  and  licked  off  the  earth  that  adhered 
to  it;  then  he  threw  copal  on  the  fire,  which 
was  another  way  of  swearing  to  tell  the  truth. 
Then  he  set  himself  down  before  the  priest, 
and,  inasmuch  as  he  held  him  to  be  the  image 
and  vicar  of  God,  he  began  to  speak  after 
this  fashion :  *  O  Our  Lord,  who  receivest 
and  shelterest  all,  give  ear  to  my  foul  deeds ! ' 
etc.  Having  said  this,  the  penitent  proceeded 
to  relate  his  sins  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  been  committed,  clearly  and  quietly,  in  a 
slow  and  distinctly  pronounced  chant,  as  one 
that  walked  along  a  very  straight  way,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  When 
he  had  done,  the  priest  answered  him  as  fol- 
lows: 'My  son,  thou  hast  spoken  before  our 
Lord  God,  revealing  to  Him  thine  evil  works; 
and  I  shall  now  tell  thee  what  thou  hast  to 
do'"  He  then  gave  the  penitent  a  penance, 
which  was  sometimes  extremely  severe. "  This 
confession  was  held  not  to  have  been  made  to 

a  man,  but  to  God The  absolution  given 

by  the  priest  was  valuable  in  a  double  regard : 
the  absolved  was  held  shriven  of  every  crime 
he  had  confessed,  and  clear  of  all^  pains  and 
penalties,  temporal  or  spiritual,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, due  therefor."  * 

*  "Native  Races,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  381-384.  See  also 
p. 271. 
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"Confession,  which  Cukulcan,"  one  of  the 
deities  of  Yucatan, "  is  said  to  have  introduced, 
was  much  resorted  to,  the  more  so  as  death 
and  disease  were  thought  to  be  direct  pun- 
ishments for  sins  committed Mental  sins, 

however,  says  Landa,  were  not  confessed."  * 
Confession  was  also  piactised  among  the 
Maya  nations  of  Yucatan,  which  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.f 

VIII. 

The  Central  American  tribes  were  also 
accustomed  to  confess  their  sins.  Says  Mr. 
Vining :  'Among  the  rites  in  use  in  Nicaragua 
was  that  of  auricular  confe5sion.  It  was  not 
an  ordinary  priest  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  hearing  such  confessions,  but  a  ven- 
erable man,  chosen  usually  from  among  the 
wisest  and  most  venerable  of  the  country.  At 
his  death  another  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
He  must  be  a  celibate,  of  pure  and  austere 
life,  living  in  his  own  house,  where  he  listened 
to  those  who  came  to  him.  This  office  was 
much  esteemed,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  office 
he  carried  a  calabash  suspended  from  his  neck. 
Those  who  had  committed  any  grave  fault 
approached  him  with  humility,  and  remained 
standing  in  his  presence,  confessing  their  sins 
to  him,  persuaded  that  after  this  avowal  their 
conscience  should  be  entirely  eased.  The 
venerable  man  guarded  their  secret  scrupu- 
lously, and  imposed  a  penance  for  the  profit 
of  the  temple,  such  as  the  sweeping  of  it,  or 
the  bringing  of  woo.d  for  its  use;  and  finally 
dismissed  them,  saying,  '  Go  and  sin  no 
more.' "  %  Mr-  Bancroft  agrees  in  the  main 
with  this  passage,  but  adds  that  "boys  did  not 
confess,  but  seem  to  have  reserved  the  avowal 
of  their  peccadilloes  for  maturer  age."§ 

From  the  facts  here  adduced  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  confes- 
sion of  sins  to  a  fellow-man,  as  one  having 
power  from  the  Supreme  Being,  as  His  rep- 
resentative, to  hear  their  avowal,  so  far  from 
being  an  innovation  of  the  thirteenth  century, 


*  "Native  Races,"  vol.  iii.  p.  472. 
I  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  601,  608,  669,  678,  795. 
X  "An  Inglorious  Columbus,"  pp.  579,  580. 
§  "Native  Races,"  vol. iii,  pp. 494, 495. 


is  not  even  an  institution  of  Christianity,  but 
was  practised  among  both  the  people  of  God 
and  their  pagan  neighbors  from,  and  most 
probably  before,  the  dawn  of  authentic  his- 
tory. Christ  found  it  when  He  came  into  the 
world,  just  as  He  found  marriage,  sacrifice, 
and  certain  other  institutions.  And  as  He 
came  to  perfect  that  which  had  been  given  to 
the  fathers  at  different  times  in  a  shadow.  He 
did  not  abolish  these  institutions,  but  made 
them  channels  and  vehicles  of  divine  grace, 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Law.  Christ  found 
confession  already  in  use  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  in  His  infinite  mercy  He  made  it 
one  of  the  most  necessary  and  consoling 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Dispensation.  That 
it  existed  before  His  time  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Let  thought- 
ful minds  reflect  upon  this ;  and  let  Catholics, 
who  have  to  hear  and  bear  reproaches  against 
the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion,  be  pre- 
pared, as  they  should  strive  to  be,  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  to  whom  of 
right  it  belongs. 

It  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  early 
reformers  did  not  abolish  confession,  and  we 
know  that  some  of  their  successors  are  now 
striving  to  re-introduce  it  among  their  adhe- 
rents. But  this  essay  is  not  controversial,  and 
that  point  will  not  be  discussed. 


Subiaco  and  St.  Benedict. 


n  giorno  di  San  Benedetto 
La  rondine  d  sotto  il  tetto.  • 

THIS  pretty  little  Italian  proverb  is  one  of 
many  that  mark  the  flight  of  time  by  the 
mention  of  a  saint's  day.  Here  in  Italy  the 
saints  seem  nearer,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church  triumphant  with  the  Church  militant 
a  more  glorious  reality.  One  can  not  wander 
through  the  churches  of  Assisi  or  the  wild 
solitudes  of  La  Vernia  without  feeling  in  a 
marked  degree  the  personality  of  St.  Francis. 
As  we  kneel  in  the  silence  of  the  Sacro  Speco 
at  Subiaco,  and  gaze  upon  Bep>*ttf»*jyonder- 
ful  statue  of  St.  Benedict  al'^A^'^pi^jM^four-^ 


«  On  St.  Benedict's  festiv| 
The  swallows  under  th< 
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teen,  this  great  Patriarch  of  the  Church  no 
longer  seems  to  us  the  awe-inspiring  patriarch 
of  Western  monasticism,  but  the  gentle  Ro- 
man lad,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  who  has  only  "  gone  before "  to 
plead  for  us  at  the  foot  of  the  great  white 
throne. 

All  that  we  know  of  St.  Benedict  has  come 
down  to  us  in  that  most  charming  of  books, 
"The  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,"  the 
second  book  of  which  opens  thus :  "  There 
was  a  man  of  venerable  life,  blessed  by  grace 
and  blessed  in  name — for  he  was  called  Bene- 
dictus  or  Bennet, — who  from  his  younger 
years  carried  always  the  mind  of  an  old  man; 
for  his  age  was  inferior  to  his  virtue."  Afer 
these  quaint  words  comes  the  simple  story  of 
his  flight  from  Rome  in  company  with  his 
old  nurse.  We  are  told  how  "in  this  sort  he 
departed,  instructed  with  learned  ignorance, 
and  furnished  with  unlearned  wisdom  " ;  we 
read  of  his  miracles,  his  thrilling  interview 
with  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths;  his  tender 
affection  for  his  sister  Scholastica,  his  tempta- 
tions, and  his  righteous  indignation  at  any- 
thing that  was  not  straightforward,  anything 
that  did  not  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Mont^lembert,in  his  "  Monks  of  the  West," 
depicts  in  vivid  colors  the  events  prior  to  the 
year  480,  in  which  St.  Benedict  was  born: — 
"All,  apparently,  had  returned  to  ancient 
chaos — all  men  and  things ;  and  everything 
in  Europe,  in  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  in 
Italy  and  Constantinople,  was  carnage,  ruin, 
desolation,  and  death.  In  the  North,  Germany, 
still  pagan,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  that 
overflows  its  banks — submerging,  destroying, 
and  bearing  away, — did  not  cease  to  pour 
upon  the  rest  of  Europe  her  hordes  of  fero- 
cious, inhuman  barbarians,  longing  only  for 
destruction  and  ruin.  Great  Britain  had  been 
recently  invaded  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
who  had  stifled  the  newly- bom  faith.  North- 
ern Gaul  was  overrun  by  pagan  Franks,  the 
south  by  Arian  -  Burgundians.  Spain  was 
lorded  over  and  devastated  by  the  Visigoths 
and  Vandals,  also  Arians.  These  same  Van- 
'dals,  under  thdr  captain,  Genseric,  devastated 
Christian  Africa.  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roma^i  Empire,  had  been  the  prey  of  Alaric 


and  of  Attila.  In  the  East  the  Emperors,  inert, 
weak,  effeminate,  appeared  only  to  re-acquire 
their  lost  courage  against  the  barbarians  by 
publishing  edicts,  assembling  councils,  pro- 
pounding dogmas,  and  persecuting  the  or- 
thodox faith  defended  and  sustained  by  the 
Popes,  Thus  all  the  germs  of  ancient  culture 
and  civilization  were  buried  beneath  the 
smoking  ruins  of  desolated  cities." 

The  century  in  which  one  lives  is  like  the 
frame  of  a  picture;  it  is  the  scenery  of  the 
stage  upon  which  we  are  all  actors.  With  the 
background  of  those  unsettled  times,  the  lone 
figure  of  St.  Benedict  stands  forth  in  glorious 
relief  Standing  where  he  stood,  we  can  better 
appreciate  his  choice  of  the  lonely  grotto  on 
the  precipice,  above  the  foaming  torrent  that 
rushes  through  the  gorge  far  beneath.  Thickly 
wooded  hills  close  the  place  in  on  every  side, 
while  only  the  sound  of  the  water  or  the 
chanting  of  monks  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
spot  that  once  echoed  to  the  ungodly  mirth 
of  the  Emperor  Nero  and  his  court. 

Of  the  vast  summer  palace  of  the  powerful 
but  wicked  Roman  Emperor  only  a  mass  of  ^ 
ruins  remains.  From  time  to  time  some  ^ 
wonderful  marble  statue  is  unearthed,  or  a 
fragment  of  mosaic  pavement  comes  to  light, 
but,  literally,  not  one  stone  remains  upon 
another;  while  above  it  the  humble  dwelling 
of  one  who  left  all  for  Christ  has  lasted  for 
over  thirteen  centuries. 

Subiaco  itself  (a  village  of  6,000  inhabi- 
tants) is  truly  mediaeval  in  appearance.  It  is 
built  on  a  steep  hillside,  and  crowned  with  a 
castle  called  "La  Rocca,"  once  a  residence 
of  the  Popes,  and  now  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Bianchi.  After  a  three  hours'  drive  in  the 
diligence  from  the  railway  station  of  Cineto 
Romano,  one  gladly  welcomes  the  sight  of 
the  massive  stone  gateway,  with  the  Papal 
arms  above  it,  under  which  you  pass  to  enter 
the  picturesque  little  town.  The  majority  of 
the  black-eyed  urchins  who  follow  the  coach 
are  sure  to  be  named  Benedetto,  and  most  of 
the  little  girls  are  Scholastica,  while  in  out  of- 
the-way  comers  lovely  little  shrmes  to  Our 
Lady  surprise  one  by  their  frequency.  The 
chief  festival  of  the  year  is  the  Assumption; 
then  even  the  poorest  people  have  a  good 
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dinner;  the  streets  are  full  of  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  singing,  and  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
peasants  coming  down  from  the  mountains 
is  borne  to  one,  softened  by  the  distance: 
*'inva  Maria!'' 

Th/;  Sacro  Speco  is  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  town.  One  walks  along  a 
pretty  country  road  by  the  banks  of  the  Anio, 
with  great,  lazy  water-wheels  turning  slow^ly 
to  irrigate  the  fertile  fields.  The  monastery  is 
completely  hidden  from  view  till  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  reveals  far  above  us  the 
entrance  to  the  solemn  oak  grove  in  which 
St  Benedict  walked.  The  gnarled  and  moss- 
grown  trunks  "  lean  over  and  arch  the  way," 
and  the  peasants  in  their  poetical  language 
say  that  the  trees  bent  in  reverence  as  the 
Saint  went  by,  and  have  never  stood  erect 
since  then.  Within  the  monastery  a  corridor 
with  frescos  by  Perugino  leads  to  the  church. 

On  my  first  visit  we  were  taken  over  the 
monastery  by  a  young  English  monk,  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith.  He  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  English  Navy.  His  father,  a  general  in  Her 
Majesty's  army,  angry  with  his  son,  first  for 
giving  up  the  service,  then  for  taking  orders, 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him ;  and 
the  mother  having  followed  her  son  into  the 
Church,  the  husband  has  obtained  a  separa- 
tion from  her.  Has  not  our  Saviour  said: 
"  Do  not  think  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
upon  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
the  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at 
variance  against  his  father  ....  And  a  man's 
enemies  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 
But  the  promise  that  follows  must  be  read  as 
well :  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that 
loveth  son  of  daughter  more  than  Me,  is  not 
worthy  of  Me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  up  his 
cross  and  foUoweth  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me. 
He  that  findeth  his  life,  shall  lose  it:  and  he 
that  shall  lose  his  life  for  Me,  shall  find  it." 

We  followed  the  Father  through  the  won- 
derful rock-hewn  chapels,  with  their  angel 
faces  frescoed  on  the  walls,  into  the  Sacro 
Speco  itself,  where  St.  Benedict  slept  on  the 
rock,  and  where  his  basket  of  food  was  let 
down  to  him  from  above.  Passing  out  into  a 
courtyard,  we  came  upon  a  parterre  of  roses, — 


roses  with  a  1  istc  rj-.  There  was  a  bed  of  thorns 
on  this  spot,  mio  which  the  Saint  used  to  throw 
himself  as  a  inortification  to  the  flesh.  In  1 223 
St,  hVancis  of  Assisi  visited  the  monastery, 
and  with  his  own  hands  grafted  roses  upon  the 
thorns,  A  quaint  fresco  of  St  bVancis  en  a  wall 
near  by  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  portrait. 

I  will  close  my  imperfect  skttch  of  one  6f 
the  most  perfect  spots  on  the  earth's  surface 
with  another  quotation  from  Montalembert: 
'  From  that  grotto  sprung,  with  the  rule  and 
Order  of  St,  Benedict,  the  flower  of  Christian 
civilization,  the  permanent  victory  of  the  soul 
over  matter,  the  intellectual  emancipation  of 
Europe,  and  all  that  which  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice, regulated  by  faith,  adds  of  grandeur 
and  of  attraction  to  science,  to  labor,  and  to 
virtue,"  E.  M. 


A  Light  to  the  World. 

AT  a  time  when  materialism  seems  to  rule 
the  world,  when  wealth  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  aim  of  every  man,  when 
might  rule^  nations,  and  selfishness  is  openly 
professed  by  public  men  with  a  cynical  dis- 
dain of  Christianity,  there  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  men  one  of  many  miracles  of 
heroism.  At  a  time  when  in  every  state  of 
Europe  the  rulers  of  the  people  are  doing 
their  best  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  the 
people, — when  literature  tolerates  religion, 
but  reiterates  openly  and  by  implication  that 
the  Church  is  no  longer  a  spiritual  force  for 
the  good  of  men,  there  has  suddenly  occurred 
a  death  which  has  shocked  the  world  into 
an  acknowledgment  that  Christian  heroism 
still  lives. 

There  are  some  Christian  characters  whom 
even  the  most  cynical  must  admire.  What 
bigot,  fanatical  though  he  might  be,  has  ever 
attacked  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ? 
Fenelon  is  admired  even  by  those  who  look 
on  his  submission  to  Rome  not  as  his  great- 
est but  his  weakest  act.  And  St,  Teresa  and 
St,  Francis  de  Sales  are  made  part  of  that 
miscellaneous  pantheon  in  which  Culture  puts 
Giordano  Bruno  and  Savonarola,  Mohammed 
and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  side  by  side ! 
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The  world,  from  the  Parisian  craning  his 
neck  at  his  new  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  Far 
Western  railroad  man  oblivious  of  all  things 
except  dividends,  is  astonished,  grateful,  rev- 
erent before  the  humble  priest  who  has  just 
died  at  Molokat, — that  beautiful  island,  where 
death  is  in  every  face,  and  where  the  morning 
flowers  crown  corruption  that  each  day  grows 
more  corrupt.  The  name  of  Father  Damien 
has  for  a  few  days  obliterated  that  of  Stanley, 
that  of  Eiffel  (the  builder  of  the  new  Tower  of 
Babel),  that  of  Bismarck,  that  of  each  celebrity 
of  the  day  before.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
world  that  this  is  so.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
the  assertion  of  the  Pessimists,  and  a  hope  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  world,  led  by  the 
Unseen  through  hidden  ways,  is  approaching 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  Christ. 

The  "Ave  Maria"  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  meek  priest,  whom  it  may  name  "  martyr  " 
now,  though  he  gently  objected  to  that  title 
when  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard's  series  of  articles  on  the  leper 
settlement  of  Molokai.  This  series  afterward 
developed  into  the  famous  little  book  on 
Father  Damien  so  familiar  to  our  readers.  It 
has  been  read  in  all  countries,  translated  into 
many  languages.  It  was  befitting  that  the 
periodical  devoted  specially  to  the  Mother 
of  God  should  have  been  first  to  act  in  accord 
with  her  martyr — to  call  the  attention  of  her 
clients  to  Father  Damien's  work,  that  they 
might  collaborate  in  it.  And  they  did  very 
heartily,  as  many  letters  of  the  grateful  priest 
bear  evidence. 

Father  Damien's  heart  overflowed  to  those 
who  did  the- slightest  thing  for  his  lepers. 
They  were  his  children;  his  life  centred 
around  them,  for  in  them  he  saw  his  suffering 
Lord,  The  Government  of  Honolulu  honored 
itself  by  sending  orders  and  insignia.  These 
baubles  lay  in  his  hut  covered  with  dust;  a 
bundle  of  old  illustrated  papers  for  his  .chil- 
dren was  more  to  him.  Probably  the  greatest 
consolation  he  had,  dying,  was  that  he  left 
successors  as  devoted  as  himself  to  console 
the  outcasts  at  Molokai.  He  could  not  cure 
their  bodies  as  his  Master  could,  but  he  had 
received  a  divine  commission  from  that  Mas- 
ter to  cure  their  souls.  For  this  he  doomed 


himself  to  a  life  that  was  worse  than  death, — 
a  life  one  day  of  which  was  full  of  inexpres- 
sible horrors.  Von  Moltke,  the  great  Prussian 
General,  once  declared  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  greater  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle 
than  the  Apostle  of  Molokai  constantly  dis- 
played. And  now  that  he  is  dead  the  world 
reads  the  few  simple  records  of  his  life,  and 
shudders  while  it  praises. 

He  died  on  the  15th  of  April,  Monday  of 
Holy  Week, — not  on  the  10th,  as  previously 
stated.  The  New  York  Sun,  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  received  in  San  Francisco,  pub- 
lished the  announcement,  together  with  a 
report  on  leprosy  made  by  Father  Damien 
some  years  ago  to  the  Hawaiian  Board  of 
Health.  It  was  supposed  that  only  one  dupli- 
cate of  this  report  existed  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  copy  was  in  the  Office  of 
The  "Ave  Maria,"  copied  by  a  leper  boy  and 
sent  to  us  by  Father  Damien,  Had  not  an 
American,  Mr.  Gibson,  been  in  official  capacity 
in  Hawaii  when  this  report  was  made,  it 
would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light. 
Surely  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  would  not  have  published  it.  The  fact 
of  the  Suns  having  it  all,  and  being  able  to 
produce  it  at  such  short  notice,  is  an  evidence 
of  that  matchless  enterprise  and  accuracy  for 
which  Mr.  Dana's  journal  is  deservedly  noted. 

Father  Damien  was  unconscious  of  his  her- 
oism. He  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  as  if 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
He  knew  he  must  become  in  time  a  mass  of 
corruption  like  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
He  never  posed.  "All  for  Jesus!"  was  the 
divine  thought  that  made  him  what  he  was. 


Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


mary's  pre-eminent  dignity  and  powes  of 

LOVE. 

THE  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  Queen  of  Saints 
and  Angels,  and,  as  the  Mother  of  God,  is 
exalted  above  every  other  creature,  and  is  only 
below  the  Ineffable  Trinity.  Whom,  then,  should 
God  more  delight  to  honor,  or  more  delight  to 
have  honored  by  us?  She  is  the  Spouse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost, — she  is  His  Mother;  and  nothing 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  His  love  and 
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goodness,  and  the  very  design,  the  very  idea,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom,  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospel,  than  that  He  shpuld  do  her 
the  honor  of  making  her  His  chief  agent  in  His 
work  of  love  and  mercy, — the  medium  through 
which  He  dispenses  His  favors  to  mortals. 

There  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels 
of  God,  we  are  told,  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.  The  saints  and  angels,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  in  perfect  concord  with  the 
divine  purpose  in  creation,  and  with  the  Word 
in  becoming  incarnate,  are  full  of  love  to  all  the 
creatures  of  God,  and  join  with  Him  into  whose 
glory  they  have  entered,  in  seeking  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  He  has  redeemed  by  His  own 
Precious  Blood.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  the  repentance  of  sinners,  and 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  regenerated; 
and  consequently  love  their  mission,  and  perform 
their  task  with  their  own  good-will,  and  with  joy 
and  alacrity.  This  love,  this  interest,  this  good- 
will, must  be  greatest  in  their  Queen,  the  ever- 
blessed  Virgin.  As  she  is  exalted  above  every  other 
creature,  only  God  Himself  can  surpass  her  in 
His  love  for  His  creatures. 

We  understand,  then,  why  Mary  holds  so  dis- 
tinguished a  place  in  Christian  worship,  and  per- 
forms so  important  a  mission  in  furtherance  of 
the  mediatorial  work  of  her  Divine  Son,  Her  love 
is  greater — for  she  is  full  of  grace — than  that  of 
any  other  creature.  She  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  holds  a 
relation  to  God  which  is  held  and  can  be  held  by 
no  other  creature.  In  some  sense,  as  the  Mother 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  she  is  the  medium  through 
which  is  effected  the  deification  of  man  —  the 
end  of  the  supernatural  order.  She  can  not  be 
•separated  from  that  end.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand, then,  why  God  should  assign  her  a  part 
assigned  to  no  other  creature.  Her  love  is  only 
less  than  His,  and  her  heart  is  always  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  her  Son,  and 
Mother  and  Son  are  strictly  united  and  insepara- 
ble.— ^*  Popular  Literature,  ^^  Dr.  Brownson. 

ifSTHETIC   JUMBOISM. 

When  the  late  lamented  Jumbo  was  in  New 
York  he  attracted  so  much  attention  that  his 
colleagues,  although  but  little  inferior  in  size, 
had  "no  show"  whatever.  Everybody  crowded 
around  Jumbo,  stuffing  him  with  bushels  of  or- 
anges and  apples,  while  the  other  elephants  were 
entirely  ignored.  As  elephants  are  intelligent 
animals,  is  it  not  probable  that  Pilot,  the  next  in 


size  to  Jumbo,  went  mad  and  had  to  be  shot  be- 
cause he  was  jealous  of  the  exclusive  attentions 
bestowed  on  his  rival?  In  aesthetics,  this  Jumbo- 
ism,  this  exaggerated  desire  for  mammoth  dimen- 
sions, seems  to  be  a  trait  of  the  human  mind  which 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  morbid,  sham  gestheticism  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  a  few  years  ago  chose  for  its 
symbol  the  uncouth  sunflower.  And  many  who 
know  that  a  sunflower  is  Itss  beautiful  and  fragrant 
than  a  violet  will,  nevertheless,  on  visiting  a 
picture-gallery,  give  most  of  their  attention  to 
the  large  canvases,  though  the  smaller  ones  may 
be  infinitely  more  beautiful.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  the  critics  of  art  or  literature  follow  the 
popular  disposition  to  measure  genius  with  a  yard- 
stick, but  in  music  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
tendency  to  do  this.  Liszt  remarks,  apropos,  in 
his  work  on  Chopin :  "  The  value  of  the  sketches 
made  by  Chopin's  extremely  delicate  pencil  has 
not  yet  been  acknowledged  and  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently. It  has  become  customary  in  our  days  to 
regard  as  great  composers  only  those  who  have 
written  at  least  half  a  dozen  operas,  as  many 
oratorios,  and  several  symphonies." 

Even  Schumann,  and  Eisner  (Chopin's  teacher) 
seem  to  have  been  affected  a  little  by  this  irra- 
tional way  of  looking  at  music.  Schumann,  in 
a  complimentary  notice  of  Chopin's  nocturnes, 
expresses  his  regrets  that  the  composer  should  con- 
fine himself  so  strictly  to  the  pianoforte,  whereas 
he  might  have  influenced  the  development  of 
music  in  all  its  branches.  He  adds,  however,  on 
second  thought :  '  *  To  be  a  poet  one  need  not  have 
written  ponderous  volumes;  one  or  two  poenas 
suffice  to  make  a  reputation,  and  Chopin  has 
written  such."  Eisner,  who  was  unusually  liberal 
in  his  views  of  art,  and  who  discovered  and  valued 
his  pupil's  originality  long  before  Schumann  did, 
nevertheless  bowed  before  the  fetish  of  Jumbo  ism 
so  far  as  to  write  to  Chopin  in  Paris  that  he 
was  anxious,  before  he  departed  this  Vale  of 
Tears,  to  hear  an  opera  from  his  pen,  both  for  his 
benefit  and  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  Chopin 
took  this  admonition  to  heart  sufficiently  to  ask 
a  friend  to  prepare  for  him  a  libretto;  but  that 
is  as  far  as  the  project  ever  went.  Chopin  must 
have  felt  instinctively  that  his  individual  style  of 
miniature  painting  would  be  as  ineffective  on  the 
operatic  stage,  where  bold,  alfresco  painting  is 
required,  as  his  soft  and  dreamy  playing  would 
have  been  had  he  taken  a  piano  from  the  parlor 
and  placed  it  in  a  meadow. — **  Chopin  and  Other 
Musical  Essay s,^^  Henry  T.  Fimk. 
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A   SHRINE   THE   ROMANS   LOVE. 

The  carriage  paused  at  the  door  of  the  ancient 
church  founded  upon,  and  still  retaining  part  of, 
the  dwelling  of  the  noble  Roman  lady  who  con- 
fessed God  so  valiantly  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  here  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  palace  where,  as 
the  antiphoh  which  is  sung  on  her  festival  says, 
*'  Cecilia,  Thy  servant,  served  Thee,  O  Lord,  as 
the  bee  that  is  never  idle";  where  the  beautiful 
tradition  tells  that  angels  often  descended  to  join 
in  her  songs  of  praise ;  and  where  by  order  of  the 
prefect — who  feared  to  bring  to  public  execution 
one  of  such  high  rank  and  exalted  virtue — she  was 
imprisoned  in  the  sudatorium  of  her  own  bath, 
and  a  blazing  fire  lighted,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  suffocated  by  the  hot  vapors.  But  "when  the 
bath  was  opened  she  was  found  still  alive,  singing 
with  ravishing  sweetness  the  praises  of  God,  who 
had  sent  a  cooling  shower  to  temper  the  heat." 
A  lictor  was  then  sent  to  behead  her,  but  he  per- 
formed his  duty  so  ill  that  she  still  lived  after 
the  third  stroke;  and  Roman  law  forbade  that  a 
victim  should  be  stricken  more  than  three  times. 
So  the  Christians  found  \i&x  bathed  in  her  blood ; 
and  during  three  days  she  preached  and  taught, 
like  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  with  such  sweetness 
and  eloquence  that  four  hundred  pagans  were 
converted.  She  was  visited  by  Pope  Urban,  "to 
whom  she  bequeathed  the  poor  she  had  nourished 
and  the  palace  in  which  she  had  lived,  that  it 
might  be  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  her  Saviour. 
Then,  thanking  God  that  He  considered  her,  a 
humble  woman,  worthy  to  share  the  glory  of  His 
heroes,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens 
opening  before  her,  she  departed  to  her  heavenly 
Bridegroom  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  280." 

Together  they  entered  the  ancient  atrium^  with 
its  antique  pillars  and  frieze  of  mosaic.  It  was 
noon,  and  a  glory  of  sunlight  was  glancing  along 
the  polished  marble,  and  giving  a  new  aureole 
to  the  medallion  heads  of  Cecilia,  Pope  Urban, 
Valerian,  and  Tiburtius,  which  appear  in  the  old 
mosaic.  But  there  was  no  sunlight  in  the  cool,  dim 
church  when,  lifting  the  heavy  leathern  curtain, 
they  entered.  The  broad  nave  spread  before  them, 
its  massive  columns  forming  a  vista  for  the  eye, 
at  the  end  of  which  rose  the  tribune,  the  richly 
carved  altar,  and  beautiful  Gothic  canopy.  Lamps 
of  chased  silver  were  burning  around  it,  and — 
was  it  a  vision,  that  exquisite  sleeping  form  be- 
neath, or  had  the  Saint  returned  to  dwell  humbly 
under  the  altar  in  the  house  which  she  gave  to 
God? 


In  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  there  is  an  ac- 
count written  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  himself,  describ- 
ing how,  "yielding  to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh," 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  during  the  early  morn- 
ing service  at  St.  Peter's,  his  mind  preoccupied 
with  a  longing  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Cecilia, 
and  discover  her  relics.  Then,  in  a  glorified 
vision,  the  Saint  appeared  to  him  and  revealed 
the  spot  where  she  lay  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calix- 
tus,  and  there  on  the  following  day  her  body  was 
found  and  transported  to  her  church.  This  was 
in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  sixteenth,  Sfondrato, 
titular  Cardinal  of  the  church,  opened  her  tomb, 
and  the  embalmed  body  was  found,  as  it  had 
previously  been  found  by  Paschal,  robed  in  gold 
tissue,  with  linen  cloths  steeped  in  blood  at  her 
feet,— not  lying  upon  the  back,  like  a  body  in  the 
tomb,  but  upon  its  right  side,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sleep.  "All  the  people  of  Rome  rushed 
to  look  upon  the  Saint,  who  was  afterward  in- 
closed, as  she  was  found,  in  a  shrine  of  cypress 
wood  cased  in  silver.  But  before  she  was  again 
hidden  from  sight  the  greatest  artist  of  the  day, 
Stefano  Mademo,  was  called  in  to  sculpture 
the  marble  portrait  which  now  lies  upon  her 
tomb." 

Who  that  has  seen  can  forget  this  lovely  statue? 
The  perfect  position  of  the  limbs',  the  beauti- 
fully modelled  drapery,  the  delicate  hands  lightly 
crossed  at  the  wrists,  the  wound  in  the  slender 
neck,  the  ineffable  purity  which  breathes  in  every 
line, — all  stamp  it  as  no  work  of  human  inspira- 
tion. "  Behold,"  says  the  inscription,  "  the  body 
of  the  most  holy  Virgin  Cecilia,  whom  I  m)  self 
saw  lying  incorrupt  in  her  tomb.  I  have  in  this 
marble  expressed  for  thee  the  same  Saint  in  the 
very  same  posture  of  body."  And  so  under  the 
altar  the  beautiful  figure  lies,  while  around  bum 
ever  the  ninety- six  silver  lamps  given  to  the  shrine 
by  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  whose  own  tomb  is  in  this 
church. 

There  are  delightful  hours  to  be  spent  in  these 
old  Roman  churches,  rich  with  beauty  and  richer 
still  in  imperishable  memories.  Hundreds  of  years 
pass  before  these  altars  "like  a  watch  in  the 
night ' ' ;  the  floors  are  worn  with  the  feet  of 
unnumbered  generations  who  have  passed  over 
them ;  the  shrines  are  enriched  by  the  love  and 
faith  of  hearts  that  have  long  begn  still;  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  incense  of  unceasing  prayer; 
the  roar  and  fret  of  the  world  die  away  into  a 
peace  that  has  in  it  the  quiet  of  centuries,  the 
promise  of  eternity. — * 'Heart of  Steel,^^  Christian 
Reid. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod,  in  his  latest  paper  on  the 
condition  of  France,  insists  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  only  grown  stronger  by  the  persecu- 
tion she  has  undergone  in  that  country.  M. 
Monod  is  an  impartial  observer,  and  not  biassed 
either  way.  He  declares  that  the  French  people 
cherish  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Church,  in  spite 
of  present  appearances.  The  middle  classes  are 
thoroughly  religious,  and  the  moment  a  leader  ap 
pears  they  will  assert  their  convictions.  The  most 
hopeful  prophecies  concerning  the  restoration  of 
religion  in  France  have  recently  come,  not  from 
monarchists  or  from  those  devout  Catholics  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  "Ultramontane,"  but 
from  men  like  Jules  Simoa  and  Gabriel  Monod. 


Among  the  many  devoted  priests  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  who  have 
offered  themselves  for  the  post  at  which  Father 
Damien  so  nobly  laid  down  his  life,  the  superiors 
have  chosen  the  Rev.  Father  Weadelin  Mollers, 
who  will  be  the  real  successor  of  the  Apostle  of 
Molokai.  Father  Mollers  entered  the  Order  the 
same  year  that  Father  Damien  became  a  willing 
exile  at  the  leper  settlement. 


The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  is  discussing  the 
question  ''Why  are  churches  half  empty?"  It 
seems  that  in  all  the  large  cities  there  is  a  notable 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  upon  Protestant 
churches.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this. 
As  th^  Sentinel  remarks:  "Protestant  churches 
are  nearly  all  to  be  foimd  in  what  is  known  as  the 
'fashionable  residence  quarter.'  The  pews  are 
occupied  every  Sabbath  by  handsomely  attired 
men  and  women.  The  shabbily  dressed  stranger 
either  receives  no  welcome  at  all,  or  is  patronized 
with  an  officiousness  and  effusiveness  that  are 
most  embarrassing  and  exceedingly  offensive  to 
any  self-respecting  person.  In  nearly  all  large 
cities  the  working  people  are  going  less  and  less 
to  the  Protestant  churches,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  churches,  as  a  rule,  are  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  them — are  becoming  more 
exclusive,  more  fashionable,  more  aristocratic." 

"These  reflections,"  the  writer  takes  care  to 
observe,  "do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  Catholic 
churches,  where  the  humblest  and  the  proudest 
meet  on  a  common  level."  And  he  might  have 
added  that  the  advice  he  gives  to  Protestant 
preachers  to  try  to  increase  their  congregations 


by  "the  practical  method  of  general  newspaper 
publicity"  will  not  be  needed  by  Catholic 
pastors. 

The  newspapers  have  had  some  misleading 
paragraphs  concerning  the  entrance  of  Miss  Kate 
Drexel  into  the  Order  of  Mercy.  From  these  state- 
ments one  would  imagine  that  the  Misses  Drexel 
were  what  is  known  as  "society  people "— aboni- 
inable  phrase !— and  that  Miss  Kate,  in  particular, 
spent  her  time  in  "performing  the  duties  of  a 
society  belle,"  as  one  writer  elegantly  puts  it.  The 
Misses  Drexel  are  Christian  gentlewomen  to  whom 
publicity  is  a  pain,  and  who  feel  the  responsibil- 
ities of  wealth  to  a  degree  rarely  felt  in  our  coun- 
try. The  young  lady  who  has  entered  the  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  the  constant  friend  of 
the  Indians,  and  this  devotion  left  her  no  time 
for  "Germans,"  etc.,  even  if  she  were  inclined 
for  that  kind  of  gaiety.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
demand  for  "news"  is  so  great  that  men  can 
earn  their  living  by  manufacturing  it. 


A  new  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Stonyhurst  was 
unveiled  recently  and  blessed  by  tine  rector. 
Stonyhurst  is  the  famous  Jesuit  College  in  Eng- 
land, whose  students  live  now  in  every  clime,  and 
who  bear  honored  names  worthy  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  devotion  to  Our  Lady  began  specially 
in  1850.  The  old  and  somewhat  inartistic  statue 
of  that  time  has  been  taken  down,  not  without 
some  regret.  The  new  statue  is  of  pure  white 
marble,  put  on  an  altar  of  carved  oak,  with  a 
canopy  and  reredos  of  the  same  material. 

At  the  ceremony  of  the  investment  of  Arch- 
bishop Janssens  with  the  pallium  on  M^y  8,  in 
the  Cathedral  at  New  Orleans,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
officiated.  Eight  other  prelates  and  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  were  present.  A  sermon 
in  French  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Durier,  and 
one  in  English  by  Bishop  Kain. 


A  correspondent  of  the   New  York  Herald 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement : 

"  Some  years  ago  a  party  of  us  who  were  journey- 
ing toward  Jerusalem  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which 
is  identical  with  the  passion  and  death  of  the  Master, 
had  stopped  to  rest  and  lunch  just  after  entering  the 
hill  country,  some  miles  beyond  Ramleh,  when  a  lady 
of  the  party,  who  was  gathering  the  beautiful  flowcrg 
that  covered  the  landscape  on  all  sides  wreathed  an 
exquisite  spray,  and  holding  it  up  exclaimed:  'The 
Crown  of  Thorns ! '  We  were  all  delighted  with 
the  wreath,  and  upon  examining  it  we  found  that 
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long,  sharp  thorns  were  concealed  by  the  lovely  pink 
flower.  We  were  convinced  tliat  this  was  the  true 
crown,  and  as  we  advanced  toward  Jerusalem  we  saw 
that  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
was  covered  with  this  flowering  thorn.  The  plant 
and  flower  are  similar  to  what  we  commonly  call  the 
flowering  almond,  with  the  addition  of  the  thorn.  The 
bloom  is  thick,  so  that  by  merely  entwining  a  branch 
a  wreath  is  made;  while  the  long,  sharp  thorns,  set 
Out  at  right  angles  about  an  inch  apart,  make  it  a 
painful  crown  to  wear  upon  the  human  brow.  When 
we  remember  that  the  soldiers  who  dressed  our 
Saviour  with  the  purple  robe  and  crown  did  it  as  a 
mockery,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  chose 
this  plant,  which  was  so  accessible,  and  would  make 
a  beautiful  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time 
wounding  His  holy  brow." 

We  learn  from  a  private  source  that  Frau  von 
Hillern,  the  author  of  "Higher  than  the  Church," 
and  half  a  dozen  popular  novels  in  German  which 
rival  those  of  E.  Martlitt  in  the  number  sold  in 
this  country,  is  studying  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Mrs  Wister  is  the  translator  of 
these  novels  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Frau  von 
Hillern  lives  near  Obsrammergau,  the  village  of 
the  Passion-Play.  It  was  the  Play  which  drew  her 
toward  the  Church.  

A  convention  of  deaf-  mutes  will  begin  its  sittings 
in  Paris  on  July  lo.  The  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  who 
first  reversed  practically  the  dictum  of  Arjstotle 
that  deaf-mutes  were  devoid  of  intellect,  died  in 
1 789.  The  convention  will  consider  his  work  and 
do  homage  to  his  memory. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  national  celebration  of  the 
Washington  inauguration  centenary  was  the  fact 
that  in  New  Hampshire,  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  Puritanic  prejudice  against  Catholics 
finds  expression  in  the  statute  books,  the  sole  patri- 
otic commemoration  of  the  event  was  the  celebra- 
tion held  in  Manchester  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  Societies.  We  respectfiiUy 
refer  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  those  loud- 
mouthed individuals  whgse  professions  of  patriotic 
devotion  are  nullified  by  impudent  un-American 
assertions  that  the  only  true  Americans  are  Prot- 
estants.— Catholic  Mirror. 


Another  heroic  episode  of  the  war  has  recently 
been  revived  by  Father  Otto,  a  Benedictine  priest 
attached  to  the  Diocese  of  Mobile.  There  was  a 
rumor  for  many  years  in  the  district  that  a  priest 
had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro.  It  is 
due  to  Dr.  Shea  to  add  that  he  published  this  as 


a  fact  years  ago,  giving  the  name  of  the  priest, 
stating  that  he  belonged  to  the  Order  of  St.  Ben- 
edict, and  telling,  moreover,  the  circumstances 
of  his  death.  It  seems  to  be  a  fresh  discovery  at 
the  South  that  this  priest  was  Father  Blueraell, 
O.  S.  B.,  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
who  had  his  head  blown  off  by  a  shell  just  as  he 
was  murmuring  the  words  of  absolution  into  the 
ears  of  Captain  Gracie — a  soldier  who  lived 
long  enough  to  tell  the  story.  A  Catholic  lady 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field  had  the 
body  of  the  priest  buried  in  her  garden,  and  the 
grave  has  been  tenderly  cared  for  by  her  ever 
since.  Father  Otto  received  the  bones  of  his 
schoolmate — as  Father  Bluemell  was — from  this 
kind  lady.  The  remains  have  been  reinterred  by 
him  in  his  church  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 


Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  an  almost  forgotten  Pari- 
sian writer,  died  recently  in  Paris.  M.  d'Aurevilly 
is  best  remembered  from  the  fact  that  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  danced,  her  first  and  only  dance  with 
him  when  she  went  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  her 
brother's  wedding. 

A  very  clever  non-Catholic  correspondent  of 
the  YiOnAon  Daily  News  writing  from  Spain  states 
as  a  fact  that  Spaniards,  aristocrats  or  laborers, 
when  they  leave  the  Church  become  sceptics  or 
socialists.  There  is  no  middle  ground  for  them. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — Heb.,  xlil,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Gilbert  Gannon,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  20th  of  March. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fleming,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
on  the  8th  inst.,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jane  Rust,  of  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  17th  of  March,  fortified  by  the  last  Sac- 
raments. 

Miss  Katherine  Toomey,  a  devout  Child  of  Mary, 
who  was  called  to  her  reward  on  Holy  Thursday,  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  whose  fer- 
vent Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  saintlike  death 
on  the  1st  inst, 

Alfred  T.  Sullivan,  of  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Mr.  James 
Buckley,  Chicago,  111. ;  John  J.  Weaver,  Wolbertha, 
N.  J. ;  Patrick  Dillon,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland ;  and  Hugh 
McCaffrey,  Logansport,  Ind. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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"Tiny  Tim" 


BY    E.    L.    DORSEY, 


It  was  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. The  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
so  dr)'  that  it  squeaked  under  the  heels  as  loud 
as  the  raven  inside  the  horse  hide  in  the  Ger- 
man fairy  tale;  and  every  tree  branch  was 
feathered  with  f/ost  crystals — even  last  year's 
rosebushes  blossomed  again,  but  the  rose 
leaves  were  white  flakes  and  the  thorns  were 
of  ice. 

Cold,  did  I  say  ?  Dear  little  Jack  put  it  very 
well  when  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 

"  I  fink,  auntie.  Jack  Frost  is  mis-chee  vee- 
ous;  he's  mos!  twistin'  my  nose  off.  Vat's  he 
doin'  to  yours?" 

"Nipping  it  hard.  Jack  on;  so  hard  the 
tears  are  standing  in  my  eyes."  And  I  buried 
the  nipped  nose  in  my  muff  and  hurried  on, 
with  Jack's  small  feet  beating  a  light  tattoo 
at  my  side. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  early  Mass,  and, 
although  six  o'clock  had  boomed  from  the 
towers  and  rung  from  the  steeples,  it  was  so 
dark  that  the  stars  and  the  lamp  light  had  it 
all  to  themselves,  except  here  and  there  where 
a  pair  of  carriage  lamps  rolled  through  the 
blackness.  But,  bless  you!  nobody  minded 
that,  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  churches 
were  almost  as  crowded  as  at  midday 

*'  My ! "  said  Jack,  "  somebody's  dropped 
they  muff.  Oh,"  he  added,  "no  they  ain't! 
It's  a  dear  little  cat  or  somefin." 

And  he  held  up  a  limp  body  about  as  long 
as  my  hand. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  I  said.  "It's  been  run 
over,  I  reckon.  Put  it  down.  Jack-on,  and  let's 
hurry  on.' 

"'Tain't  dead,  auntie.  I  feel  somefin  tickin' 
inside  like  your  watch  sounds ;  but  it's  hurted. 
Oh  e-e— it's  bloody !    Look ! " 

And  by  the  light  of  the  next  lamp  I  saw  it 


was  a  little  grey  puppy,  with  one  leg  crushed 
and  its  poor  little  eyes  glazed,  and  its  tongue 
out.  Again  I  said,  "Poor  little  thing!"  and 
added,  "Put  it  down, honey,  and  let's  hurry." 

'You  ain't  goin'  to  leave  it,  are  you?"  he 
asked,  turning  such  reproachful  eyes  on  me 
that  I  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Why,  what  can  we  do  ?  We  can't  take  it 
to  church  with  us." 

"Why  can't  ve,  auntie?" 

"  It  will  die  in  your  hands." 

"/don't  mind  vat  I'd  raver  it  died  vere 
than  on  ve  snow. '  And  he  cuddled  it  up  in 
his  arms  and  trotted  on. 

When  we  reached  the  church  porch  I  said: 
"  Indeed,  Jack  oil  I  don't  like  to  take  the 
little  dog  in.  It's  dead  now,  so  put  it  here  in 
the  corner  till  we  come  out,  and  then  we'll 
take  it  home  and  have  a  funeral  with  it" 

"I  don't  b'lieve,  auntie,  vat  our  dear  little 
Blessed  Lord  would  fink  vat  was  kind.  You 
said  He  loved  the  littlest  and  weakest  fings 
best,  and  I'm  most  sure  if  He  had  come  along 
vis  momin'  He^  a  picked  it  up  and  brang  it 
wiv  Him  to  some  comf 'able  place.  Don't  you 
know  the  picture  where  He's  bringin'  ve  little 
lamb  ?  And  a  dog's  most  as  good  as  a  lamb." 

How  could  I  dispute  the  tender  logic  of 
a  child's  tender  heart  ?  S  d  I  pulled  off  my 
tippet  and  laid  it  over  the  little  beast,  tucked 
it  in  the  corner  of  the  pew,  and  when  Mass 
was  over  carried  it  home  for  Jack. 

At  the  door  we  were  met  by  a  pair  of  arms 
we  thought  were  in  London,  but  it  seemed 
their  owner  had  made  a  flying  trip  home 
across  seas  to  spent  the  holidays  once  more 
with  us  before  the  home  circle  was  broken 
up  and  scattered. 

Master  Dick  Carey  was  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  Young  America.  He  was  twenty  five 
years  old,  tall,  slight,  self-reliant  and  clever; 
and  because  of  his  keen  eyes,  steady  nerves, 
and  passion  for  helping  miserable  people,  he 
had  studied  medicine  and  was  already  a  sur- 
geon of  good  promise.  So  you  may  readily 
believe  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  many  words 
before  he  was  shown  the  little  maimed  dog, 
which  really  was  alive,  and  which  made  a 
feeble  effort  to  lick  the  strong  white  hand 
that  touched  it  so  gently. 
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"  Better  put  a  bullet  through  his  head,  Jack. 
The  leg  is  so  badly  crushed  it  can  never  be 
cured.  I'd  have  to  cut  it  ofif  right  away,  and 
then  even  if  the  poor  little  beast  lived  he'd 
have  to  go  on  three  legs  all  his  life." 

"Which  would  you  rather,  'pon  honor 
now,"  said  Jack — "  be  shooted  or  have  your 
leg  off?" 

**  I  hardly  know,  Jack.  It  would  depend — " 

"Well,"  said  Jack, "maybe  vat's  what  he 
finks ;  so  take  off  ve  leg,  and  let  him  have  a 
good  time  while  he  does  live." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  this  child, 
Annie,  to  make  him  so  wise?"  asked  Dick. 

"Not  teaching  him  to  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps certainly,"  I  answered.  For  I  was  both 
touched  and  amused  at  Jack's  persistence. 

So  the  little  beast  was  chloroformed,  the 
leg  severed,  the  crushed  muscles  and  flesh 
trimmed  neatly  away  and  dressed,  the  invalid 
strapped  in  a  basket  full  of  wool,  and  fed  on 
the  fat  of  the  land  till  he  began  to  hobble 
around  on  his  three  legs,  with  the  little  stump 
working  in  energetic  sympathy  with  the  other 
trotters. 

Such  a  prettj''  little  creature  he  was — a  pure 
mouse-colored  terrier;  but  his  long  ears  and 
tail  and  his  soft,  pathetic  eyes  robbed  him  of 
all  terrier  sauciness  and  fierceness  of  expres- 
sion. It  was  suggested  once  to  clip  ears  and 
tail,  but  Jack  said,  decidedly: 

"  No.  He's  had  cuttin's-off  enough  to  last 
him  all  his  born  days"  (for  Jack,  besides 
being  quite  unable  to  manage  words  begin- 
ning with  th,  had  picked  up  many  of  his  black 
Maummy's  sayings) 

And  how  Jack  loved  him !  He  called  him 
"Tiny  Tim"  for  the  dear  little  cripple  in 
Dickens'  story;  and  Tirn's  bark  and  Jack's 
laugh  w^re  the  first  sounds  that  passed  my 
door  every  morning,  and  the  most  v/elcome 
music  that  rang  through  the  house  summer 
and  winter. 

One  day  Jack  came  home  from  school  com 
plaining  of  a  sore  throat,  which  was  so  unusual 
that  we  questioned  him  closely,  and  found 
he  had  had  it  several  days.  We  had  heard  that 
diphtheria  was  spreading  through  the  water- 
front, but  had  not  thought  of  any  danger 
so  far  up  town.  Now,  though,  we  sent  at  once 


for  the  doctor,  and,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  Jack's  throat,  he  said  it  looked  so 
like  diphtheria  we  must  use  every  precaution ; 
so  his  mother  and  the  wee  new  baby  were 
bundled  off  to  a  cousin's  in  the  North  End, 
with  Maummy ;  while  Peggy  the  cook,  Jimmie 
the  butler,  and  I  were  left  in  charge,  the  doc- 
tor promising  to  send  me  one  of  the  dear  little 
Sisters  of  Bon  Secours  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  noted  his  directions  carefuliy;  for  he 
impressed  upon  me  the  fact  that  Jack's  life 
would  hinge  on  the  attention  he  received,  and 
the  way  in  which  his  strength  was  kept  up. 
The  card  announcing  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease was  prepared  and  tacked  on  the  door, 
and  we  entered  formally  on  our  quarantine. 

The  second  day  after  this  the  doctor  told 
me  the  Sister  would  arrive  on  the  lo  p.  m. 
train,  so  at  9.30  I  sent  Peggy  and  Jimmie  to 
meet  her  with  a  carriage,^  never  dreaming 
that  Peggy  would  not  be  back  in  time  to 
make  a  special  broth  which  had  to  be  given 
in  a  special  manner  exactly  at  eleven,  twelve, 
and  one  o'clock. 

The  house  got  very  still  about  ten,  and 
Jack's  hoarse  breathing  and  gasping  could 
be  heard  with  dreadful  distinctness ;  but  he 
— dear  little  chap — was  unconscious.  And  I 
was  thinking  v  ith  great  relief  of  having  some 
one  to  share  the  responsibility,  and  listening 
anxiously  for  the  rolling  of  the  carriage.  But 
the  street  grew  quieter  and  more  quiet,  and 
the  stillness  in  the  house  began  to  be  oppres- 
sive. I  got  up  and  crept  to  the  shaded  lamp 
to  look  at  my  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes  to 
eleven,  and  the  broth  was  not  even  heated — 
indeed  it  wa^  in  the  refrigerator  waiting  for 
Peggy  to  pour  it  off. 

I  could  not  bear  to  leave  him,  but  he  had 
to  have  it  on  time;  so  I  ran  down  stairs  as  fast 
as  I  could  go,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  kitchen 
steps  caught  my  heel,  pitched  forward  with  a 
crash,  and  knew  nothing  more  till  I  was 
roused  by  the  loud  barking  of  Tiny  Tim.  I 
tried  to  move,  but  fainted  again  from  excessive 
pain ;  and  again  on  recovering  heard  the  in- 
cessant and  frantic  barking  of  the  dog,  and 
became  conscious  of  a  strong  smell  of  some- 
thing burning.  I  was  almost  wild  with  anxiety, 
which  was  not  lessened  when  Tim  flew  down 
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stairs  and  began  to  bark  at  the  front  door; 
then  up  again  and  down,  still  yelping  furi- 
ously. Then  the  door- bell  rang  violently. 

"Thank  God!"  I  said.  "It's  Peggy  with 
the  Sister  and  Jimmie." 

But  it  rang  again  and  again,  and  then  a 
heavy  tread  descended  the  area  steps,  and  a 
stout  stave  began  to  play  on  the  panels  of  the 
door.  Perhaps  it  was  a  drunken  man !  Well, 
anything  was  better  than  this  terrible  anxiety. 

"Who's  there?"  I  called. 

"  Open  the  door, — the  house  is  a- fire ! "  was 
the  startling  answer. 

"  I  can't.  I'm  too  much  hurt.  For  God's 
sake  bring  help!" 

And  then  came  the  crashing  of  glass,  and 
a  helmeted  head  was  poked  in.  I  never  knew 
before  the  full  value  of  a  policeman. 

"Up  stairs,  quick!"  I  cried.  "There's  a 
child — he's  got  diphtheria,"  I  added,  unwill- 
ingly ;  "  but  for  the  love  of  God  don't  refuse 
to  go!" 

"  I  won't  that ! "  was  the  quiet  answer.  "  It's 
death  in  some  shape  will  take  us  all  sooner 
or  later." 

And  I  heard  his  quick  rush  up  stairs,  the 
exclamation,  the  dash  of  water,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  roll  of  the  carriage.  Then  came 
Peggy's  cr\'  of  di-^may  at  the  broken  door, 
and  her  yell  of  fright  at  me  lying  in  a  heap, 
and  then  a  long  blank. 

Next  day  they  told  me  that  a  spark  had 
sprung  out  from  the  fire,  falling  into  the  chintz- 
covered  chair  wheie  I  had  been  sitting;  had 
caught  and  burnt,  and  that  in  turn  had  kindled 
something  else;  and  when  the  policeman 
rushe:l  in  the  white  covers  and  canopy  of 
Jack's  b«!d  were  actually  scorching — he,  poor 
child,  lying  in  the  heavy  lethargy  of  illness 
all  the  time. 

And  Peggy,  as  she  helped  the  doctor  put 
my  leg  in  splints  (her  helping  consisted  in 
wringing  her  hands  and  wiping  the  tears  off 
her  face  with  her  big  apron),  told  me  that 
the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  breaking  down 
of  a  freight  train,  which  delayed  the  10  p.  m. 
express  unil  nearly  midnight;  and  then  she 
detailed  her  fright  so  vividly  and  so  gro- 
tesquely that  I  saw  the  doctor's  shoulders 
heave  with  laughter. 


As  to  Tiny  Tim,  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
block,  and  the  big  policeman  spiead  his  story 
far  and  wide. 

"  I  was  walking  on  my  beat,  and  I  heard 
the  barking — muffled  of  course,  but  still  I 
heard  it, — and  I  saw  the  light;  but  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it,  for  people  sit  up  all 
hours  when  they  don't  have  to  work  for  a 
living;  and  I  wouldn't  have  paid  any  at  all 
but  for  the  steady  barking  of  that  little  dog. 
So  I  turned  back  and  watched,  and  the  light 
got  bigger  and  more  unsteady ;  then  the  little 
dog's  noise  began  at  the  door,  and  I  came 
up  on  the  steps  and  listened,  and  he  was  just 
about  crazy,  but  there  wasn't  any  other  sound 
of  life  in  the  house.  Then  I  went  across  the 
street  and  looked  again,  and  I  knew  that  light 
meant  fire,  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
come  in. — Yes'm.you  owe  the  young  gentle- 
man's life  to  the  dog,  and  your  own  too  maybe, 
and  the  house;  and  if  he's  that  smart  on 
three  legs,  think  what  he  would  have  been  on 
four!    He  ought  to  have  a  medal." 

And  he  did,  and  a  silver  collar  to  wear  it  on. 
And  of  all  the  stories  I  can  ever  tell  Jack's 
brothers  and  sisters  the  favorite  one  is  of 
"  the  little  dog  that  saved  Jack's  life." 

And  the  little  moral  of  it  is  that  you  never 
know  what  sort  of  a  crop  may  grow  up  from 
the  tiniest  ^tz^  of  kindness  dropped  on  the 
way  as  you  go  through  life. 


A  Mother's  Monument. 

From  "  The  Angelus  " 

"All  our  best  designs  are  here,"  said  Mr.  C, 
the  proprietor  of  the  marble -works.  "This  one, 
I  think,  is  about  the  finest  in  the  collection." 

The  gentleman  with  a  fresh  weed  on  his  hat, 
who  stood  by  his  side  in  the  small  office,  glanced 
at  the  design  on  the  open  page  of  the  book  which 
was  spread  out  on  the  desk  before  him. 

"I  don't  like  anything  so  elaborate  as  this," 
he  said.  "The  design  on  the  bottom  of  the  page 
pleases  me  better." 

"It  is  the  same  price,  although  it  is  not  nearly 
as  showy,"  the  marble-cutter  replied. 

"I  do  not  object  to  the  price,"  the  gentleman 
rejoined.  "It  is  a  question  of  fitness.  I  like  to 
have  such  a  memorial  correspond  with  the  life 
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and  characteristics  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
erected.  My  mother  was  a  small,  delicate  woman, 
very  quiet  in  her  taste,  ignoring  anything  that 
partook  of  display.  These  large,  heavy  designs 
would  not  be  at  all  suitable.  Yet  I  wish  to  have 
something  handsome,  as  I  intend  to  put  a  large 
sum  into  the  stone.  It  is  the  last  thing  we  can  do 
for  our  dear  ones. ' ' 

The  marble-cutter  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
book,  but  nothing  seemed  to  meet  the  customer's 
eye  that  exactly  suited  him.  After  a  few  moments 
of  deliberation  he  closed  the  book. 

"I  can  not  decide  to-day,"  he  said.  "I  must 
think  over  the  matter  a  little  before  I  give  my 
order." 

He  passed  into  the  yard,  the  marble-cutter 
following  him,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
different  varieties  of  material  which  were  piled 
on  both  sides  of  the  walk. 

"Yes,  I  want  a  material  that  will  be  lasting," 
he  said.  ' '  It  must  not  be  of  a  kind  that  will  grow 
black  with  age  or  get  weather-stained." 

The  northwest  wind  blew  a  gust  just  then,  that 
made  the  man  with  the  fresh  weed  on  his  hat 
shudder  as  he  buttoned^  his  overcoat  up  to  his 
throat. 

"  There  is  no  place  on  earth  more  chilling  than 
a  marble  yard,"  he  thought,  as  he  hastened  into 
the  street. 

He  turned  the  comer,  and  was  lost  in  ihe  crowd 
of  the  busy  city.  He  walked  along  in  deep 
thought.  It  was  very  much  harder  than  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
a  monument  to  his  mother.  Should  it  be  the 
elaborate  one,  after  all  ?  It  would  show  his  love 
for  his  mother.  Just  then  a  woman  jostled  against 
him,  and  as  he  turned  to  look  into  her  face  she 
fell  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  and  lifted  her  up.  She 
was  a  very  old  woman.  He  saw  the  locks  of  silver 
hair  fall  down  over  a  face  full  of  deep  furrows; 
care,  poverty  and  hard  work  were  all  stamped 
upon  it.  Before  he  had  lime  to  think  what  he 
should  do  a  crowd  had  gathered,  an  ambulance 
came  rattling  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and  strong 
arms  had  lifted  the  woman  in.  ''For  the  Charity 
Hospital,"  they  said.  And,  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  action  he  had  taken,  he  was  following  the 
ambulance. 

**  What  if  it  had  been  my  mother  ?  "  he  thought. 

On,  on  he  followed,  up  to  the  ward,  and  to  the 
very  cot  where  the  poor  old  woman  was  placed. 

"Do  everything  for  the  comfort  and  restoration 
of  this  woman,"  he  said  to  the  attendants.  "I 
will  pay  all  extra  charges. ' ' 


The  woman  opened  her  eyes  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  relief  which  he  will  carry 
with  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  Then  she  put  her 
thin,  wrinkled  hand  on  his  coat-sleeve  and  whis- 
pered :   "God  bless  you,  my  son  !  " 

It  was  pitiful,  he  thought  as  he  turned  to  go,  that 
so  many  aged  persons  should  have  such  a  hard  way 
at  the  close  of  the  journey.  He  was  so  thankful 
that  his  own  mother's  end  had  been  a  peaceful 
one ;  so  glad  he  had  been  able  to  give  her  the  com- 
forts of  his  luxurious  home.  The  earlier  part  of 
her  journey  had  been  rough  enough,  God  knew  ! 

"If  only  I  could  have  kept  mother  longer! " 
he  thought  that  night,  as  he  turned  his  restless 
head  upon  his  pillow.  "I  am  in  a  position  now 
where  I  could  do  so  much  for  her. "  And  he  won- 
dered why  she  had  been  taken,  and  the  poor  old 
woman  who  was  lying  in  the  Charity  Hospital  left 
behind  to  suffer. 

The  design  for  the  monument  was  a  question 
that  still  troubled  him.  He  was  certain  that  his 
mother  would  not  like  any  of  the  patterns  he  had 
seen.  She  was  always  so  sacrificing — getting  only 
necessary  things  for  herself,  and  giving  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  what  he  wanted  her  to  spend  in 
luxuries.  What  a  monument  to  his  mother  would 
be  the  erection  of  a  Home  for  the  Aged !  What 
a  thought!  It  came  to  him  in  the  hours  when 
we  are  told  that  ministering  spirits  are  about  us, 
and  when  that  Eye  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps 
is  watching  over  us. 

The  next  morning  Clarence  R.  had  decided 
the  question  of  the  monument.  He  would  have 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  only  a  simple  white 
stone,  and  the  real  monument  should  be  the  insti- 
tution his  good  angel  had  suggested  to  his  mind 
— a  resting-place  of  freedom  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life:  a  place  where  those  who  had 
made  a  hard  journey  could  sit  and  watch  the  red 
and  gold  light  of  the  western  sky  as  it  gathered, 
and  listen  for  the  messenger  to  come  and  say, 
"The  Master  calleth  thee." 

Before  he  went  to  his  office  the  next  morning 
he  called  at  the  hospital,  and  found  that  his  friend 
of  the  day  before  had  passed  away. 

"  She  spoke  only  those  words  she  said  to  you," 
the  nurse  told  him. 

And  this  poor  old  soul  who  passed  out  of  the 
world  blessing  him  was  only  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  followed,  not  from  the  walls  of 
a  philanthropic  institution,  but  from  the  happy, 
comfort -surrounded  "Home"  which  Mr.  R. 
erected  as  his  mother's  monument. 
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The  Jewel  In  June. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

TTHE  world  has  floated  out  of  lilac  May 
^  Into  the  warmer  glow  of  rose-hued  June; 

The  heliotrope  salutes  the  argent  moon 
With  subtle  incense;  gems  burn  on  each  spray. 
Life,  like  a  dream  of  beauty,  wears  away, — 

A  glimpse  of  Eden  as  before  Eve's  swoon 

Into  the  depths  of  evil, — a  short  boon 
Tinged  with  the  glory  of  our  God's  first  day: 
Still  ever  new,  this  Christian  thought  is  old, 

A  jewel  in  a  lotus,  fairer  than 

The  flower  itself, — its  light  the  better  part 
Of  all  June's  florid  splendor,  blue  and  gold, 

And  green  and  crimson  to  the  eyes  of  man  — 
Beyond  it  a!l  lives  Christ's  eternal  Heart! 


The  Dawn  of   Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart. 


LL  beautiful  things  in  this  life  have  a 
dawn  which  precedes  and  ushers  in 
the  day  of  their  resp'endent  magnifi- 
cence,— which  announces  their  coming  and 
causes  eyes  or  hearts  to  be  turned  toward 
them.  So  has  it  been  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  salutarj'  of  all  devotions  in  the 
Church  of  God — the  devotion  to  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Je^us. 

Though  it  is  only  within  the  past  two 
hundred  years  that  this  devotion  has  burst 
forth  in  all  its  beauty  upon  the  world  and 
taken  possession  of  all  hearts  throughout  the 


universal  Church,  yet  can  we  suppose  that 
the  Church  lived  for  seventeen  hundred  years 
without  a  thought  of  the  Adorable  Heart  of 
her  Divine  Spouse — that  so  many  virgins, 
whose  lives  manifested  her  mark  of  holiness 
and  who  were  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Jesus, 
never  dwelt  upon  the  love  of  His  Sacred 
Heart  —  and  that  so  many  doctors  never 
reflected  upon  His  opened  side  and  the  mys- 
terious flow  of  water  and  blood  that  issued 
therefrom  ?  If  it  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient times,  as  that  of  our  own  age,  looked 
upon  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  love ;  if  peoples 
of  every  age  have  guarded  with  respect  and 
borne  in  triumph  the  heart  of  their  departed 
heroes,  how  could  it  be  that  during  those  long 
Christian  ages,  filled  as  they  were  with  a  rev- 
erential enthusiasm  for  the  Sicred  Humanity 
of  our  Redeemer,  there  existed  no  thought,  no 
adoration  for  that  Sacred  Heart,  the  noblest, 
the  purest,  the  most  tender — the  greatest  of 
all  hearts? 

Let  us,  then,  go  back  through  ages  passed 
— to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Lyons,  to 
those  times  when  writings  are  rare,  when  a 
few  slight  impressions  of  the  chisel  on  marble, 
of  the  pencil  upon  walls,  form  the  only  rec- 
ords of  the  children  of  the  early  Christian 
Church, — and  you  find  already  your  attention 
devoutly  drawn  to  the  opened  side  of  the 
Saviour,  to  the  Love  therein  manifested,  the 
Heart  that  was  its  source.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, the  young  deacon,  Sanctus,  appeared  at 
Lyons  before  his  executioner*  and  astonished 
them  by  his  heroic  courage,  and  when  the 
historian  of  the  martyr  asked  himself  how  he 
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could  endure  such  frightful  torments,  he  an- 
swered by  saying,  "  It  is  because  the  holy 
deacon  was  strengthened  by  the  living  water 
that  flowed  from  the  Heart  of  Christ."  *  And 
lately  there  was  found  at  Autun,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Via  Strata,  a  Greek  inscription  of 
the  second  century  which  bore,  in  addition 
to  the  expression  of  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  a  special  mention  of  His  Adorable 
Heart,  which  even  in  the  second  century  drew 
to  Itself  the  devotion  of  souls  who  sought  to 
believe  and  love. f 

As  we  pass  from  these  obscure  periods,  of 
which  such  few  records  remain,  and  pass  on 
to  the  age  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  the 
dawn  becomes  brighter.  First  we  have  Ter- 
tuUian,  who  contemplates  the  opened  side  of 
our  Lord,  and  reads  therein  the  decree  of  our 
vocation  and  our  predestination  to  eternal 
happiness.  Then  there  is  St.  Cyprian,  who 
pauses  in  deep  reflection  before  that  mys- 
terious flow  of  water  and  blood  from  the 
wounded  breast  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  who  sees  issuing  therefrom  the  Church 
all  radiant  with  beauty.  Next  is  St.  Ambrose, 
who  sings  of  that  divine  wound  through 
which  all  the  graces  of  God  are  poured  forth 
upon  the  world,  purifying  and  enriching  it, 
like  to  those  odoriferous  plants  that  give  forth 
their  perfume  only  when  bruised  or  wounded. 
Then  there  is  St.  Augustine  especially,  so  well 
fitted,  by  reason  of  the  tenderness  and  heav- 
enly exaltation  of  his  soul,  to  speak  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  "Oh!"  he 
says,  "the  Evangelist  made  use  of  one  perfect 
expression  when  he  said :  *  One  of  the  soldiers 
opened  His  side  with  a  spear.'  He  does  not 
say, '  The  side  was  struck ' ;  he  says, '  The  side 
was  opened';  meaning  that  the  gate  of  life 
was  opened,  from  which  the  Sacraments  and 
all  graces  would  spread  over  the  world."  And 
under  a  thousand  forms  he  enlarges  upon  this 
grand  doctrine,  that  from  the  wounded  side 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Church  proceeded ;  thence 
have  issued  all  the  Sacraments,  and  therefrom 
souls  have  derived  all  light  and  love;  that 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  should,  in  a  partic- 

*  Eusebius. 

f  Hisioire  de  la  Bienheursuse  Marguerite  Marie, 
par  I'Abbe  Bougaud. 


ular  manner,  be  the  refuge  of  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  consolation,  strength,  or  pardon. 
"Consider,  O  man,"  he  makes  our  Blessed 
Lord  say,  "how  much  I  suffered  for  thee! 
My  head  was  crowned  with  thorns ;  My  feet 
and  My  hands  were  pierced ;  My  blood  was 
shed.  Finally,  I  have  opened  My  Heart  to 
thee,  and  given  thee  to  drink  of  the  Precious 
Blood  that  flowed  therefrom!  What  more 
canst  thou  desire  ?  Let  us,  then,"  continues  the 
holy  Doctor,  "draw  near  to  this  fountain  of 
living  water,  which  He  will  g^ve  to  us  freely. 
It  is  He  Himself  who  invites  us  to  drink  of 
this  saving  water.  '  If  any  man  thirst  let  him 
come  to  Me  and  drink.'  This  is  the  most 
pure  fountain  that  gushes  forth  in  the  midst 
of  paradise  and  waters  the  whole  earth."* 
Thoughts  and  expressions  like  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory,  of  Nazianzen,  St 
Ephrem,  St.  Cyril,  and  the  other  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Leaving  now  these  remote  periods  and 
coming  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Doctors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  how  singularly  bright 
glows  the  dawn  of  our  devotion  I  What  prog- 
ress has  been  made !  It  is  not  only  the  opened 
side  that  is  the  object  of  contemplation: 
through  the  wound  in  the  side  they  see  and 
adore  the  Heart  all  aflame  with  love,  "  Thy 
Heart  was  wounded,"  cries  out  St.  Bernard, 
"  in  order  that  the  visible  wound  might  reveal 
to  us  the  invisible  wound  of  love.  For  who 
would  permit  his  heart  to  suffer  if  love  had 
not  already  wounded  it  ?  And  who  would  not 
love  a  Heart  thus  wounded ?"t 

In  another  place  he  says:  "Oh,  how  good 
and  sweet  it  is  to  dwell  in  that  Heart!  A 
precious  treasure,  a  rare  jewel  is  Thy  Heart, 
O  good  Jesus,  found  in  the  garden  of  Thy 
sacred  Body!  Who  could  reject  this  pearl  of 
inestimable  value?  I  will  give  all  to  make  It 
my  own.  And  there,  in  that  temple,  in  that 
Holy  of  Holies,  in  that  precious  ark,  I  will 
live,  praise  and  adore  Thee,  O  my  Jesus? 
Draw  me  into  Thy  Sacred  Heart,  and  that  I 
may  be  worthy  to  live  therein  cleanse  me  from 
all  my  iniquities,  purify  me  from  all  stain  of 

*  St.  Aug.,  Tract,  cxx  in  Joan. 
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sin.  O  most  beautiful  of  the  children  of  men, 
Thy  sacred  side  was  pierced  that  there  might 
be  opened  for  us  an  entrance  into  Thy  Heart, 
and  Thy  Heart  Itself  was  opened  only  that  we 
might  live  therein  and  find  peace  and  rest."  * 

Such  expressions  were  constantly  on  the 
lips  of  St.  Bernard.  They  were  heard  through 
the  solitudes  of  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux.  The 
writings  of  St.  William,  St.  Guerric,  and  others 
of  his  disciples,  abound  with  them,  but  they 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  world  outside.  Was 
it  that  the  world  was  too  gross  and  material 
to  accept  such  a  tender  and  profound  doctrine  ? 
Or  was  it  that  the  hour  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  sun  should  rise  upon  the  world? 
The  latter  is  more  probable.  It  was  still  but 
the  dawn,  and  its  calm  and  peaceful  light  was 
shed  upon  only  a  few  privileged  souls. 

Among  these  chosen  souls  there  is  one 
especially  whom  we  can  not  contemplate  with- 
out beholding  him  inflamed  with  devotion  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus.  Look  upon  that  pale  and 
emaciated  figure  rapt  in  ecstasy  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Alvernian  mount.  His  countenance 
shows  sweetness,  humility,  tenderness  and 
peace.  His  eyes  glisten  with  a  pure  and  ardent 
light,  revealing  his  deep  love  of  God.  The 
wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  are  reproduced  in  his  body,  and 
he  bears  in  his  side  the  imprint  of  the  lance 
that  had  opened  the  side  of  Jesus.  Who  could 
depict  his  emotion  when  from  the  heart  of  the 
seraphim  who  appeared  to  him  there  shone 
forth  that  ray  of  fire  and  love  that  pierced  him 
to  the  heart?  He  has  not  written  it  himself: 
not  a  single  word  has  he  uttered  that  would 
reveal  the  grandeur  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Seraphic  St.  Francis  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 
But  all  around  him,  among  his  disciples,  the 
light  is  revealed,  more  brilliant  even  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard. 

We  shall  quote  only  St.  Bonaventure.  With 
what  clearness  and  tenderness  does  he  speak  ! 
"Oh,"  he  cries  out,  "if  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  be  the  soldier's  lance  that  pierced  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  think  you  that,  having  once 
entered,  I  should  ever  have  gone  forth?  No, 
indeed:  I  should  have  stepped  there.  I  should 
have  said:  'Here  is  my  rest  for  ever  and 

*  Jbid. 


ever.  Here  shall  I  dwell ;  it  is  the  abode  that 
I  have  chosen.'"  Again  he  says:  *'0  my 
soul,  thy  sweet  Spouse  desires  to  take  thee 
for  His  own,  to  tell  thee  the  secrets  of  His 
Heart,  and  thou  dost  neglect  to  go  to  Him! 
In  the  greatness  of  His  love  He  willed  that 
the  lance  should  open  His  side,  in  order  to 
show  that  He  hath  given  thee  His  Heart.  Oh, 
if  thou  didst  know  how  sweet  is  that  Heart! 
Enter  into  it,  and  when  thou  art  in  the  sweet 
Heart  of  Jesus,  close  upon  thyself  the  doors 
of  His  wounds,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for 
thee  to  leave  that  blessed  abode.  Thy  heart 
then  will  be  so  inflamed  with  love  that  it  will 
seem  to  thee  to  try  to  escape  from  thy  body 
that  it  may  live  only  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus 
Christ."  *  Words  more  tender, teachings  more 
precise,  can  not  be  found  even  now  in  the  full 
meridian  splendor  of  this  grand  devotion  of 
Love  divine. 

Whilst  the  sweet,  mild  light  of  the  dawn 
was  thus  penetrating  the  silent  solitudes  of 
Clairvaux  and  Citeaux,  the  fervent  monas- 
teries of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  a  few  priv- 
ileged souls  in  the  world,  it  appeared  too  in  the 
midst  of  the  learned  schools  of  St.  Dominic. 
We  find  St. Thomas,  the  Doctor  cf  the  Schools, 
teaching  that  one  of  the  certain  niarl<s  of  pre- 
destination is  the  assiduous  contemplation  of 
the  wounded  Heart  of  Jesus.  Again,  Blessed 
Henry  Suso,  called  the  Ecstatic  Doctor  on 
account  of  his  sublime  contemplation,  cries 
out:  "O  Jesus,  remember  that  cruel  spear 
that  tore  Thy  breast  and  pierced  Thy  Heart! 
That  Heart,  wounded  and  opened  for  us,  has 
become  for  us,  O  Jesus,  a  fountain  of  living 
water!"  Similar  expressions  may  be  found 
recorded  in  the  writings  of  many  eminent 
theologians  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic.  And 
so  too  the  Benedictines,  all  the  ancient  orders, 
felt  within  their  communities  the  growth  and 
development  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 

Thus  the  dawn  became  brighter  and  clearer 
as  ages  passed.  The  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
Infinite  Love  of  which  it  is  the  seat  were 
adored.  And  yet  neither  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
nor  St.  Dominic,  nor  St.  Bonaventure,  nor  St 
Thomas,  nor  Blessed  Suso,  thought  of  ex- 
tending the  devotion  throughout  the  world. 

*  St.  Bonaventure,  SHmnius  Am«ris,  c.  i. 
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Their  souls  were  filled  with  love,  and  the 
perfume  of  divine  charity  penetrated  their 
cloisters.  Yet,  though  thousands  of  Christians 
pressed  around  them  as  they  preached  peace 
and  reconciliation,  faith,  humility  and  the 
love  of  God,  never  a  word  did  they  utter  to 
call  the  people  to  honor  that  Adorable  Heart, 
the  source  of  all  purity,  of  all  devotedness, 
of  all  love  and  of  all  peace.  The  dawn  cer- 
tainly increased,  but  in  the  designs  of  God  the 
hour  had  not  yet  come  when  the  light  of  day 
should  break. 

But  to  see  the  increase  of  this  dawn  in  all 
its  splendor  one  must  look  to  those  holy 
virgins,  spouses  of  Christ,  hid  away  from  the 
world  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  name  of  St.  Gertrude  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  The  late  revered  Dom  Gueranger 
wrote  beautifully : 

"It  was  on  the  27th  of  January,  in  the 
year  1 281,  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Helfta,  near  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  that  our 
Divine  Lord  first  reveMed  these  ineffable 
secrets  to  one  of  the  community  of  that  house, 
whose  name  was  Gertrude.  'She  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  Spirit  of  God  came 
upon  her,  and  gave  her  her  mission.  She  saw, 
she  heard,  she  was  permitted  to  touch,  and, 
what  is  more,  she  drank  of  that  chalice  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  which  inebriates  the  elect. 
She  drank  of  it  even  whilst  in  this  vale  of 
bitterness;  and  what  she  herself  so  richly 
received  she  imparted  to  others,  who  showed 
themselves  desirous  to  listen.  St.  Gertrude's 
mission  was  to  make  known  the  share  and 
action  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  economy  of 
God's  glory  and  the  sanctification  of  souls; 
and  in  this  respect  we  can  not  separate  her 
from  her  companion,  St.  Mechtilde.  On  this 
special  doctrine  regarding  the  Heart  of  the 
Man-God  St.  Gertrude  and  St.  Mechtilde  hold 
a  very  prominent  position  among  all  the  saints 
and  mystical  writers  of  the  Church.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  except  even  the  saints  of  these 
later  ages,  by  whom  Our  Lord  brought  about 
the  public,  the  official  worship  which  is  now 
given  to  His  Sacred  Heart;  these  saints  have 
spread  the  devotion  now  shown  to  it  through- 
put the  whole  Church;   but  they  have  not 


spoken  of  the  mysteries  it  contains  with  that 
set  purpose,  that  precision,  that  loveliness, 
which  we  find  in  the  Revelations  of  the  two 
Saints,  Gertrude  and  Mechtilde. 

'"It  was  the  Beloved  Disciple  who  had 
rested  his  head  upon  Jesus'  breast  at  the 
Supper,  and  perhaps  heard  the  beatings  of 
the  Sacred  Heait, — the  Disciple  who,  when 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  had  seen 
that  Heart  pierced  with  the  soldier's  spear, — 
yes,  it  was  he  who  announced  to  Gertrude 
its  future  glorification.  She  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  he  had  not  spoken,  in  his  writings 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  what  he  had  expe- 
rienced when  he  reclined  upon  Jesus'  Sacred 
Heart.  He  thus  replied :  My  mission  was  to 
write,  for  the  Church  which  was  still  young, 
a  single  word  of  the  uncreated  Word  of  God 
the  Father, — that  uncreated  Word,  concern- 
ing which  the  intellect  of  the  whole  human 
race  might  be  ever  receiving  abundant  truth, 
from  now  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and  yet 
it  would  never  be  fully  comprehended.  As  to 
the  sweet  eloquence  of  those  throbbings  of 
His  Heart,  it  is  reserved  for  the  time  when 
the  world  has  grown  old,  and  has  become 
cold  in  God's  love, — that  it  may  regain  favor 
by  the  hearing  such  revelation.' "  * 

And  to  SS.  Gertrude  and  Mechtilde  may 
be  added  St.  Lutgarde,  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
St.  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  and  many  others  of 
those  early  times.  The  general  view  that  we 
can  only  here  present  will  not  permit  any 
quotations  to  show  the  language  employed 
to  express  the  devotion  with  which  their 
hearts  were  filled. 

The  words  which  the  Beloved  Disciple  St. 
John  addressed  to  St.  Gertrude  give  the  ex- 
planation of  this  long  dawn,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  luminous  and  hidden.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
was  not  the  object  of  contemplation,  adoration 
and  love  by  faithful  souls  upon  earth.  In  some 
form  or  other,  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Heart 
was  transmitted  from  soul  to  soul,«from  one 
solitude  to  another.  At  times  the  devotion 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth  in  all 


*  "  The  Legate  of  Divine  Love,"  b.  iv,  c.  4. 
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the  glory  of  its  sublimity,  but  it  did  not.  The 
dawn  is  constantly  growing  in  beauty.  The 
light  becones  more  defined,  devotion  more 
tender,  until  we  come  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  all  is  prepared.  God  strikes  the 
hour,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
humble  virgin  of  the  Visitation,  Blessed  Mar 
garet  Mary  Alacoque,  the  day  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  breaks  forth  in  all  its  splen- 
dor upon  the  world,  to  know  no  evening  upon 
earth  until  time  is  no  more. 


Letters  f  ronn  Over  the  Sea. 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

Rome,  Italy, 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":— When  I  started 
for  the  Vatican  on  that  memorable  Sun- 
day morning  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole 
world  was  on  its  way  thither,  and  that  it  would 
probably  get  there  before  me.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  identify  those  who  were  the  fortu 
nate  possessors  of  the  cards  which  admitted 
them  to  the  presence  of  His  Holiness.  The 
ladies  were  all  in  black  and  without  bonnets, 
their  heads  covered  with  lace  mantles,  which 
at  once  made  them  conspicuous  and  secured 
them  the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters. 
The  gentlemen  were  in  full  dress,  but  without 
gloves. 

So  great  was  the  rush  for  St.  Peter's  that 
the  streets  were  frequently  blocked,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  made  my 
way  to  the  grand  piazza,  with  its  superb  col- 
onnades, its  fountains  and  its  obelisk.  Finding 
it  quite  impossible  to  secure  a  carriage,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  seat  in  an  om- 
nibus that  plies  between  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Piazza  de  Spagna — fare,  six  cents. 

I  was  told  that  but  five  hundred  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  had  been 
issued;  one  of  these  was  mine,  by  favor  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  OConnell,  Rector 
of  the  North  American  College.  At  least  a 
thousand  other  tickets  must  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
wait  in  one  of  the  grand  chambers  through 
which  His  Holiness  was  to  be  borne  on  his 


way  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Some  of  these 
ticket- holders — many  of  them  were  Protes- 
tants— presented  themselves  at  the  Vatican 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were 
merely  to  see  His  Holiness  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  he  passed  through  the  chamber 
imparting  his  blessing  to  each  and  all;  and 
this  moment  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  yet  they  awaited  it  with  a  patience 
that  approached  sublimity. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  the  long,  wind- 
ing corridor  that  leads  to  the  Sistine  Chapel? 
After  passing  the  Swiss  Guards  at  the  thresh- 
old, one  begins  ascending;  it  is  like  going  up 
an  easy  hill,  but  one  wonders  when  he  will 
come  to  the  top  of  it  long  before  he  gets  there. 
After  the  Swiss  Guards,  other  guards  are 
grouped  at  the  various  turns  and  portals.  All 
these  courteously  direct  the  stream  of  human- 
ity that  is  constantly  flowing  upward,  and  so 
at  last  the  g^eat  antechamber  is  reached. 
Here  those  who  have  not  cards  of  admission 
to  the  chapel  are  detained;  the  others  are 
ushered  directly  into  the  chapel  by  the  offi- 
cials, who  keep  strict  watch  upon  the  door. 

I  was  a  full  hour  in  advance  of  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  Mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
yet  I  could  scarcely  find  standing  room 
within  the  threshold.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  number  of  seats  which  had  been  re- 
served for  the  court  officials  and  foreign 
ambassadors.  These  soon  began  to  arrive,  and 
were  ushered  in  with  considerable  pomp.  In 
most  cases  the  distinguished  gentlemen  were 
blazing  with  decorations  and  with  gold  lace 
and  embroidery.  Some  of  their  jewels  were 
of  astonishing  radiance.  They  were  in  many 
cases  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  suite,  and  the 
chapel,  though  simplicity  in  dress  is  enjoined, 
was  rapidly  assuming  a  highly  decorative 
aspect. 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  majority  were 
in  a  position  for  from  comfortable.  The  rather 
narrow  entrance  to  the  chapel  was  contin- 
ually obstructed,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
the  members  of  the  Swiss  Guard  and  many 
officers  of  the  papal  court  were  compelled  to 
open  a  passage  for  the  admission  of  some 
respletident  ambassador,  whose  approach  was 
heralded  by  a  double  file  of  the  military  with 
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anns  presented.  Meanwhile  we,  who  were 
unseated,  were  swept  hither  and  thither  as 
helplessly  as  leaves  in  the  eddies  of  a  torrent 

Each  new  arrival  inspired  fresh  hope  that 
His  Holiness  had  come  at  last.  It  was  almost 
hoping  against  hope;  for  on  the  previous 
day,  the  birthday  of  Pope  Leo  XHL,  he  had 
received  all  the  prelates  in  Rome,  and  had 
addressed  them  with  uncommon  spirit  for  a 
good  half  hour :  it  was  feared  that  this  exer 
tion  might  be  followed  by  a  prostration,  which 
would  prevent  his  attendance  at  the  Mass  in 
the  Sisttne  Chapel  which  was  sung  on  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  Not 
before  he  came,  and  we  saw  him  with  our  own 
eyes,  were  we  quite  sure  of  his  coming;  and 
the  anxiety  of  our  suspense  was  never  for  a 
moment  allayed  until  his  approach  was  offi- 
cially announced. 

What  an  august  moment  was  that !  A  troop 
of  guards,  handsomely  uniformed,  and  of 
colossal  stature,  strode  majestically  through 
the  suite  of  apartments,  as  if  to  open  an  avenue 
for  the  passage  of  His  Holiness.  By  this  time 
a  hush  fell  upon  the  multitude;  it  was  the 
ominous  hush  of  intense  but  suppressed  emo- 
tion. Our  hearts  beat  loudly — we  could  almost 
hear  them. 

From  my  fortunate  foothold — between  a 
stalwart  Swiss  Guard  and  a  robust  young 
Franciscan  friar,  who  seemed  to  know  most  of 
the  dignitaries,  and  who  received  their  saluta- 
tions with  graceful  familiarity  as  they  passed 
him, — I  was  safe  from  the  crush  in  the  ranks 
behind  me.  The  friar  and  the  Guard  protected 
me ;  under  the  shoulder  of  the  one  I  felt  secure, 
while  the  other  pointed  out  many  a  famous 
personage  whose  identity  it  was  a  rare  pleasure 
to  discover.  We  three,  just  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  raised  a  few  steps  above 
the  chambers  through  which  His  Holiness 
was  about  to  pass,  commanded  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  whole  route  of  his  pro-, 
cession,  for  one  great  door  stood  open  upon 
another  even  to  the  door  of  his  private  apart- 
ments in  the  diminishing  distance. 

The  way  was  now  quite  free;  the  serried 
ranks  of  soldiery  formed  a  solid  wall  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  passage  leading  from  the 
door  of  the  private  chamber  to  the  threshold 


of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  We  were  watching  that 
farther  door  with  breathless  interest.  Presently 
there  was  a  commotion  there.  A  stream  of 
venerable  prelates  clad  in  purple  and  scarlet, 
with  capes  of  ermine,  and  trailing  garments 
borne  in  the  arms  of  picturesque  pages,  began 
to  pour  forth.  They  moved  a  little  way  with 
solemn  steps,  then  paused,  and  then  drew  a 
few  paces  nearer — but  only  to  pause  again,  or 
to  approach  with  such  dignified  deliberation 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come 
within  reach. 

Then  we  saw  the  great  golden  gestatorial 
chair  upon  its  rostrum,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  the  tall  staves  tipped  with  fan- shaped 
plumes  of  white  peacock  feathers.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay;  but  very  soon  a 
slender,  almost  fragile  form,  clad  in  white  and 
wearing  the  papal  tiara,  was  assisted  to  the 
chair ;  the  rostrum  was  lifted  carefully  to  the 
shoulders  of  its  Herculean  bearers ;  the  white 
plumes  waved  above  the  seated  figure,  as  it 
bowed  on  every  side  with  a  constant  move- 
ment of  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  uplifted  in 
benediction, — and  Pope  Leo  XHI.  was  borne, 
amidst  pomp  and  pageantry  almost  barbaric 
in  its  splendor,  slowly,  solemnly,  gloriously, 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

He  seemed  hardly  mortal  as  he  sat  on  his 
lofty  throne,  this  Supreme  Pontiff  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  was  more  like  a  sprite  clad  in 
visible  vestments.  The  thin  hand,  waving  like 
a  lily,  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  pater- 
nal affection ;  but  the  look  of  care  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  pallid  face  was  in  the  highest  degree 
pathetic.  Many  in  that  vast  multitude  were 
moved  to  tears ;  not  one  but  was  profoundly 
impressed.  Constantly  hands  were  raised  filled 
with  rosaries  and  pious  objects,  and  as  these 
caught  the  watchful  eye  of  His  Holiness  they 
were,  each  and  all,  blessed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary blessing. 

As  the  long  procession  slowly  entered  the 
Sistine  Chapel  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude increased.  From  the  moment  the  herald 
had  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "//  Papak"  as  the 
head  of  the  column  passed  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  breathless  silence  reigned;  one 
heard  only  the  low  whisper  of  muffled  steps, 
the  half-hushed  flow  of  trailing  garments,  and 
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the  wild  throb  of  the  great,  loving  heart  of  the 
people.  But  when  Leo  XIII.  himself,  seated 
in  his  throne,  passed  as  it  were  in  mid-air 
before  the  swimming  eyes  of  the  faithful,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  control  oneself,  and 
amid  the  sobs  of  sympathy  the  loyal  lips  of 
enthusiasm  s\io\xit6,'*Evivail  Papa!''  Then, 
as  the  magnificent  retinue  of  His  Holiness 
disappeared  at  last  within  the  curtains  that 
were  let  fall  before  the  entrance  to  the  chapel, 
it  became  necessary  to  close  the  great  doors, 
and  guard  them  with  a  double  line  of  troops 
in  order  to  prevent  the  now  almost  frantic 
populace  from  forcing  them  and  rushing  into 
the  presence  of  the  venerated  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Let  me  stop  right  here!  What  pen  can 
describe  the  splendor  and  the  majesty  of  the 
ceremonials  that  for  two  hours  held  that  com- 
pressed assemblage  in  an  elevation  of  spirit 
divided  between  ecstasy  and  awe  ? 


A  Tale  of  the  "Blue  Light." 

(Continued.) 

AS  M.  d'Arblet  returned  to  his  study  he 
thought  what  a  fine  young  man  Robert 
was,  and  how  glad,  in  one  sense,  he  would 
have  been  to  present  him  to  his  guests  that 
evening  as  his  nephew.  But  then  the  sad  story 
of  twenty  years  before  came  across  his  mind, 
when  his  brother,  a  cashier  in  a  bank,  had 
robbed  the  house  of  a  large  sum.  He  had 
paid  off  the  debt  long  before  he  became  the 
wealthy  man  he  was  now,  and  few  remem- 
bered the  story;  still,  he  would  not  do  any- 
thing which  might  by  any  possibility  recall 
the  event.  Therefore  his  conscience  became 
reconciled  at  once  to  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
been  too  hard  in  dismissing  his  nephew  with- 
out a  kind  word.  "  To  receive  him  here  as  a 
stranger  would  be  quite  out  of  order,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "to  receive  him  as  my  nephew, 
more  impossible;  so  the  measure  I  adopted 
was  the  wisest."  However,  as  he  went  about 
superintending  the  arrangements  for  the  even- 
ing, he  seemed  to  feel  less  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  this  gorgeous  ball,  which  was  to  aston- 
ish all  Paris. 


And  Robert,  what  thoughts  were  passing 
through  his  mind  as  he  departed  from  the 
splendid  dwelling  of  his  uncle?  His  heart 
was  too  noble  to  rail  against  the  harshness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated.  "Although 
I  am  his  own  flesh  and  blood,"  he  thought, 
"I  am  nevertheless  a  complete  stranger  to 
him,  and  affection  can  not  spring  up  all  in  a 
moment,"  Had  our  hero's  mind  been  in  a  less 
healthy  condition  he  might  have  looked  on 
himself  as  the  victim  of  some  dire  fatality; 
but  he  had  plenty  of  moral  courage,  and  held 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  general,  a  man  is  to 
a  great  extent  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny. 
He  knew  well  how  much  time  he  had  lost, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  during  his 
devoted  attendance  on  his  mother.  But  what 
happy  moments  they  would  have  been  were 
it  not  for  the  bitter  thought  of  the  dearly  cher- 
ished life  ebbing  away !  There  was  a  depth  of 
affection  between  the  young  man  and  his 
mother  such  as  is  seldom  met  with.  From 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  life  they 
had  never  been  able  to  seek  any  society  out- 
side their  own  and  the  few  acquaintances  that 
Robert  had  made;  and  from  this  close  com- 
panionship had  resulted  a  love  between  the 
mother  and  son  so  perfect  that  they  were 
truly  all  in  all  to  each  other.  The  little  money 
earned  by  his  lessons  was  all  spent  during 
his  mother's  illness ;  and  his  pupils,  unwilling 
to  wait  for  him  indefinitely,  had  found  other 
masters,  so  that  after  her  death  he  was  quite 
adrift  again.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  or  of  hers 
or  of  theirs. 

These  thoughts  flitted  across  his  mind  as 
he  left  the  fine  mansion  in  the  Rue  Lisbonnc. 
He  finally  admitted  to  himself  that  he  cared 
but  little  ever  to  cross  again  the  threshold  of 
the  home  whose  master  had  shown  so  little 
kindness  toward  him,  were  it  not  that  in  it 
dwelt  that  fairhaired  g^rl,  with  the  sweet 
manner  and  the  tender,  blue  eyes.  She  would 
not  have  been  hard  to  him,  he  felt ;  she  looked 
too  good  and  kind.  He  knew  they  were  not 
real  cousins,  as  his  aunt  had  married  a  wid- 
ower, and  this  young  girl  was  his  daughter  by 
the  first  marriage ;  but  his  aunt,  having  never 
had  any  children,  loved  this  girl  as  her  own 
child.    She  lost  her   husband   about  three 
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years  after  their  marriage,  and  then  went  to 
live  with  her  bachelor  brother,  who  was 
already  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Under  his 
roof  she  had  died ;  it  was  therefore  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  M.  d'Arblet 
should  have  adopted  Martha,  having  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  marry. 

The  young  girl  proved  a  great  joy  to  the 
banker,  who  idolized  her ;  every  care  had  been 
expended  on  her  education,  which  was  con 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  highly 
accomplished  lady  residing  in  the  house, 
whose  task  was  rather  to  act  as  companion  to 
Martha  than  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  govern 
ess.  Her  moral  influence  in  forming  the  young 
girl's  naturally  sweet  character  was  invalua- 
ble; and  on  this  her  eighteenth  birthday, 
when  Martha  was  about  to  make  her  entree 
into  society — a  time  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
all  young  girls, — it  may  truly  be  said  that, 
morally  and  intellectually,  she  was  a  very 
superior  young  lady.  She  had  loved  study, 
and  therefore  profited  by  all  the  masters  that 
had  been  given  her  by  M.  d'Arblet,  who 
consequently  felt  very  proud  of  his  adopted 
daughter. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  hero,  who  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  again  took  refuge 
in  the  Hospitalite  de  Nuit.  On  the  following 
morning  the  gerant  told  Robert  that  he  had 
spoken  of  him  to  a  wealthy  friend  of  the  house 
who  was  having  some  paintings  restored,  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  engage  him.  Robert's 
joy  and  gratitude  were  boundless.  He  was  to 
go  that  afternoon  to  the  gentleman's  house, 
and  on  returning  to  the  Rue  Tocqueville  in 
the  evening  inform  the  kind  gerant  of  the 
result  of  the  interview. 

Before  going  to  keep  his  appointment 
Robert  passed  near  the  dwelling  of  a  former 
concierge  of  his,  who  lived  on  Montmartre 
hill.  This  woman,  rather  a  good  soul  in  her 
rough  way,  was  keeping  four  of  his  paintings 
— small  ones — for  the  young  man.  Having 
a  son  of  her  own  about  Robert's  age,  she  had 
often  felt  for  the  young  artist,  who  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  favored  by  fortune. 

" Bonjour,  Mere  Rollet /"  Robert  said  gaily 
at  the  lodge  door.  "And  my  pictures,  are  they 
eaten  by  the  moths  ?  " 


"Ah,  (a  non !  Monsieur  gave  them  to  me 
to  keep,  and  nothing  can  ever  happen  them 
so  long  as  /  am  here,"  the  old  woman  an- 
swered. 

"  Well,  I  thank  you  much,  Mere  Rollet,  for 
keeping  them.  I  think  I  am  going  to  have  a 
streak  of  luck,  and  you  know  I  always  said  I'd 
share  my  fortune  with  you.  You  were  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  here,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it." 

"You  are  very  good  to  say  it,"  returned 
the  dame.  "Are  you  going  to  take  all  the 
pictures?" 

"Only  one,"  said  Robert — "the  smallest 
one,  with  the  men  sitting  round  the  fire." 

Mere  Rollet  passed  into  a  back  room,  as 
dark  as  a  cellar,  and  two  minutes  after  re- 
turned with  the  picture,  which  Robert  called 
"A  Good  Story."  It  represented  a  group  of 
fishermen  sitting  round  a  fire ;  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  relating  a  story,  which  must  have 
been  a  good  one  to  judge  by  the  laughter  it 
excited.  Taking  it  under  his  arm,  Robert  set 
off  to  the  gentleman's  house.  This  kind  friend 
of  art  and  artists  was  awaiting  the  stranger, 

good  Captain  A having  related  the  young 

man's  story  to  him  as  fully  as  he  could. 

M.  Sauveur  explained  what  he  wanted  done, 
and  asked  Robert  if  he  would  let  him  see 
some  of  his  painting  as  of  course  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  he  was  confiding  the 
work  to  competent  hands.  Thus  appealed  to, 
Robert  showed  the  picture  he  had  brought. 

"  Do  you  know  your  picture  is  a  remarka- 
bly good  one?"  said  the  gentleman,  after  a 
few  minutes'  careful  examination. 

"Well,  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to 
find  any  one  to  appreciate  it,"  answered  the 
young  artist,  in  surprise.  "  I  have  often  tried 
to  sell  it." 

"I'm  very  happy  you  did  not,"  said  M. 
Sauveur.  "  Will  you  take  five  hundred  francs 
for  it?  I  know  it  is  worth  more,  but  I  did 
not  intend  purchasing  anything  just  now. 
However,  your  picture  charms  me.  The  draw- 
ing is  excellent,  the  grouping  of  the  men 
admirable,  and  the  expression  on  the  faces 
inimitable.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  in 
my  gallery.  Come,  we  will  put  it  up  together. 
You  accept  my  price,  do  you  not?  Yes," — 
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asking  the  question  and  answering  it  in  the 
same  breath. 

And  Robert,  as  he  followed  this  new  found 
friend,  asked  himself  whether  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  some  hallucination,  or  some  pleasant 
dream  from  which  he  should  have  but  too 
soon  a  painful  awaking.  It  was  only  when  he 
beheld  his  picture  hanging  up  in^the  gallery 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  all  was 
a  reality. 

M  Sauveur  then  explained  that  while  the 
work  of  the  restoration  of  his  pictures  was 
going  on  he  wished  Robert  to  live  in  the 
house.  "There  is  a  good  studio  to  work  in," 
he  said;  "and  you  must  not  look  on  yourself 
as  a  prisoner,  you  know.  Whenever  you  want 
some  free  time  you  may  take  it.  We  shall  try 
to  make  your  stay  here  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible. My  home  is  a  pleasant  one,  I  think,  and 
you  will  probably  make  acquaintance  with 
artists  who  may  be  useful  to  you  in  future." 

When  all  the  arrangements  were  made 
Robert  departed.  He  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Mere  Rollet,  and,  true  to  his  word,  shared 
with  the  honest  old  soul  his  unexpected  fort- 
une. On  the  following  Monday  he  entered 
upon  his  new  duties,  after  warmly  thanking 
the  good  gerant,  to  whom  he  owed  his  posi- 
tion. We  shall  leave  our  hero  for  a  few  short 
months  pursuing  his  daily  work  conscien- 
tiously and  in  peace. 

Spring  had  come  with  its  bright  days,  and 
May  was  embellishing  Paris  with  her  wealth 
of  blossoms,  when  we  again  meet  Robert 
Courmont.  The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
was  open.  The  great  vernissage  day,  on  which 
so  many  hopes  depended,  was  past.  On  the 
morrow  many  hearts  would  beat  high  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  judgment  of  the  great  art 
critics. 

Ill-luck  had  so  long  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Robert  that  he  never  expected,  all 
at  once,  to  shake  off  the  ugly  and  unwelcome 
attendant ;  he  probably  felt  less  eager  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  the  various  art  critics  than 
any  of  his  fellow-workers.  In  M.  Sauveur  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  true 
friend — a  friend  in  word  and  deed, — one,  too, 
who  pushed  him  on,  making  him  work  for 


the  Salon,  which  Robert  had  not  intended 
doing.  He  was  all  intent  on  his  work  for  M. 
Sauveur,  but  this  good  gentleman  insisted  on 
his  taking  time  to  paint  for  the  annual  ex- 
hibition, the  result  being  that  Robert  sent  in 
two  pictures,  both  of  which  were  accepted. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  an  exhibitor. 
One  of  his  pictures  he  called  "  Reverie  aft^er 
a  Call,"  the  other  "The  Blue  Light."  The 
former  represented  a  young  girl  in  a  fleecy 
white  ball  dress,  seated  in  an  old-fashioned, 
high-backed  oak  chair,  apparently  in  deep 
thought.  When  asked  by  M.  Sauveur  where 
he  found  the  model  for  his  painting,  Robert 
answered,  rather  evasively,  that  it  was  the 
head  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
somewhere,  and,  having  a  wonderful  memory 
for  faces,  and  finding  the  head  attractive,  he 
had  sketched  it.  "The  Blue  Light"  rep- 
resented the  large  dormitory  of  the  Hospi- 
talite  de  Nuit.  It  was  a  fine  picture,  very 
natural  in  its  conception,  and  calculated  to 
awake  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
looked  at  it.  Robert  felt  quite  satisfied  when 
he  saw  how  the  two  pictures  were  placed; 
they  were  in  excellent  positions  and  showed 
off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Great  was  his  joj'^  and  still  greater  his  sur- 
prise when,  on  the  morning  after  the  ver- 
nissage, M.  Sauveur  entered  the  studio  with 
a  number  of  newspapers  in  his  hands. 

"Well, you  are  an  odd  fellow  to  be  sure!" 
he  exclaimed  on  entering.  "  There  you  are, 
steadily  painting  away,  while  I  am  enchanted 
reading  all  the  favorable  notices  about  your 
pictures." 

"  Who  could  write  favorable  notices  of  me, 
an  inconnuf"  returned  Robert,  not  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
golden  tresses  of  an  ancient  "  Ceres,"  which 
sadly  required  a  little  setting  to  rights,  being 
considerably  battered  by  age  and  ill-usage. 

"  Read,  then,  for  yourself,  as  you  are  so  little 
disposed  to  believe  what  I  tell  you,"  said  M. 
Sauveur,  handing  Robert  the  papers.  "  You'll 
see  it  is  quite  a  repetition  of  Byron's  story, 
who  *  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.'"  And  he  lit  a  cigarette  as  Robert 
began  to  read. 
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"I  declare,"  said  the  young  man,  laying 
down  the  Figaro  after  a  moment,  "one  might 
imagine  Wolff  was  paid  for  blowing  my 
trumpet;  he  is  most  eloquent  in  his  praise,  I 
must  confess.  If  there  are  many  other  critics 
who  adopt  the  same  strain  I  shall  certainly 
look  on  myself  as  being  quite  a  remarkable 
artist,  gifted  with  a  talent  I  had  not  suspected, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  one  of  the 
painters  of  the  future.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Gatdois  says." 

"They  are  all  in  the  same  strain,"  rejoined 
M.  Sauveur.  "  You  see  now  that  I  was  right 
to  encourage  you  and  make  you  work  for 
the  Salon." 

"And  how  grateful  I  am  to  you!"  said 
Robert;  "for,  in  truth,  without  your  advice 
and  encouragement  I  should  never  have  had 
the  heart  to  do  it.  I  felt  too  discouraged  to 
go  in  for  anything." 

"  Oh,  whatever  happens,"  returned  M.  Sau- 
veur, "never  let  discouragement  take  posses- 
sion of  you ;  if  you  do  you  are  lost." 

"No  doubt  you  are  right,"  said  Robert. 
*' Still,  when  a  fellow  has  gone  through  as 
much  ill-luck  as  I  have  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  keep  up  heart." 

"Well,"  replied  M.  Sauveur,  "those  days 
are  now  spectres  of  the  past,  and  ought  never 
more  be  evoked,  except  to  recall  the  great 
lesson  they  must  have  taught  you.  I  am  no 
longer  a  young  man,  nor  was  I  always  in  the 
same  position  I  now  occupy,  and  believe  me 
that  for  meeting  bravely  the  great  struggle 
of  life,  which  every  man  must  go  through, 
one  is  only  really  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  moral  suffering  through  which  he 
has  passed." 

"I  trust  I  may  have  profited  by  all  the 
teachings  I  have  received  through  sorrow," 
answered  Robert;  "and  I  think  I  have." 

"  You  ought  to  take  a  stroll  round  by  the 
Salon  this  afternoon,"  suggested  M.  Sauveur, 
"  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  people  be- 
fore your  pictures." 

"TiensJ"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing. "  That's  an  idea,  and  I'll  act  on  it.  It  will 
be  a  new  experience  in  my  life,  and  will  rather 
amuse  me." 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


In  a  Country  Churchyard  on  Memorial 
Day. 


BY   MARY   E.  MANNIX. 


T\  VE  MVRI\,  low  they  lie 
-^    Under  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Roses  bl(  ssom  and  grasses  wave 
Over  each  faithful  soldier's  grave. 
While  we  scatter  the  flowers  of  May, 
Sancta  Maria,  f  jr  them  pray ! 

Ave  Maria  guard  their  rest ! 
Whether  shriven  or  unconfessed. 
They  died  the  death  that  martyrs  die: 
Mercy  never  has  passed  them  by. 
While  we  scatter  the  flowers  of  May, 
Sancta  Maria,  for  them  pray  ! 


Christian  Art  in  Our  Own  Age. 

BY    ELIZA  ALLEN   STARR. 

ETERNAL  beauty  of  the  Eternal  God- 
head !  ever  ancient  yet  ever  new ;  mar- 
vellously stirring  in  the  mind  of  Deity  while 
our  world,  a  shapeless  mass  afloat  in  infinite 
space,  held  in  itself  the  elements  of  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  earth,  of  air  and  of  sea  which 
we  see  around  us  to  day ;  working  more 
marvellously  still  when  a  germ  of  the  un- 
created beauty,  like  that  of  the  uncreated 
justice,  truth,  goodness,  was  planted  by  the 
Creator  Himself  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  be 
transmitted  to  every  child  of  Adam  and  of 
Eve  to  the  end  of  time;  which  no  barbarism 
should  utterly  destroy,  and  which,  although 
turned  so  often  to  the  service  of  the  material 
and  the  perishing,  is  gifted  with  a  sense  which 
roots  itself  from  age  to  age  in  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  lays  hold  of  the  infinite  beauty 
of  God  as  its  end.  Eternal  beauty  of  the 
Eternal  Godhead,  story  of  our  song  and  theme 
of  our  praises ! 

Only  by  tracing  the  sense  of  beauty  back 
to  its  uncreated  source,  and  regarding  it  as 
the  inheritance  of  mankind  from  the  begin- 
ning, can  we  account  for  the  universality  of 
its  possession  by  all  races  and  peoples,  and 
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in  all  ages,  without  a  break,  from  the  primeval 
to  the  present  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
feebleness  of  tenure  of  the  hereditary,  posses- 
sion, however  imperfect  its  results,  it  has  ex 
isted ;  and  every  age  has  left,  either  in  the 
ruins  of  its  monuments,  or  the  sculptures  on 
the  native  face  of  its  rocks  overlooking  inland 
sea  or  rolling  river,  its  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  art  which  had  its  source  in  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  desire  to  reproduce  what  had 
excited  its  admiration  This  fact  puts  an  end 
to  all  theories  limiting  the  progress  of  art  or 
its  achievements  in  ages  to  come.  The  arm 
which  created  is  not  shortened,  nor  has  the 
love  which  prompted  creation  grown  cold. 
Every  age  possesses  in  itself,  like  our  world 
while  still  without  form,  the  elements  of  the 
most  glorious  periods  of  production;  and 
revival  and  decline  are  to  be  noted,  as  we 
note  the  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  budding, 
unfolding  and  fall  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
and  grove;  while  certain  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances may  be  counted  upon  as  sure  to 
favor  the  noblest  types  for  the  season  of 
efflorescence. 

The  first  of  these  controlling  or  inspiring 
conditions,  of  these  apparent  or  subtle  influ- 
ences, is  the  religious  fervor  of  the  times. 
Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  noblest 
periods  of  Greek  art  were  t\^ose  in  which  the 
belief  in  the  gods  was  the  most  sincere.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  their  praises  as  celebrated 
in  the  hymns  of  the  pious  Pindar,  which  so 
exalted  the  imagination  of  Phidias  that  his 
colossal  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  were 
less  precious  for  their  ivory  and  gold  than  for 
a  certain  majesty  and  serenity  which  placed 
them  above  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and 
made  them  the  embodiments  of  the  noblest 
human  ideals  of  goodness,  power  and  wisdom, 
such  as  men  might  be  drawn  to  worship. 

But  art,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  whether 
at  the  hands  of  native  or  foreign  genius,  shared 
the  same  fate  when  belief  was  succeeded  by 
a  mere  formal  rendering  of  homage  to  the 
will  of  the  state.  The  imagination,  no  longer 
stimulated  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
popular  belief,  languished,  and  the  last  days 
of  paganism  gave  an  art  in  the  "sear  and 


yellow  leaf"  of  its  existence.  In  one  sense, 
and  so  far  as  production  went,  that  sleep  of 
winter  had  set  in,  when  seeds,  already  sown, 
are  preparing  in  the  depths  of  the  soil  to  send 
forth  their  shoots  with  the  first  airs  of  spring. 
The  art  of  the  Catacombs,  cherished  in  their 
subterranean  gloom,  might  well  be  regarded 
as  the  richly  endowed  germ  of  a  forthcoming 
period  of  unparalleled  significance  and  gran- 
deur, since  the  ideals  of  even  Greek  art  are 
necessarily  transient,  while  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  eternal 

To  one  just  making  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  the  Catacombs,  great  is  the  astonish- 
ment to  find  the  subjects  familiar  to  us  to- 
day treated  on  those  torch-lighted  walls  with 
a  vivacity  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for 
technical  skill,  since  these  catacomb  compo- 
sitions never  fail  to  tell  their  story,  and  their 
symbolism  is  direct  while  at  the  same  time 
poetical,  and  always  steeped  in  the  loftiest 
theology.  But  an  equal  surprise  awaits  the 
student  when  this  art,  no  longer  confined 
within  subterranean  chambers,  finds  itself  in 
the  full  light  of  day.  No  greater  change  was 
ever  seen  in  the  plant  grown  within  prison 
walls  on  coming  to  air  and  sunshine.  Not 
only  are  forms  perfected,  but  color  appears  in 
all  the  splendor  of  pure  tints  and  the  charms 
of  delicate  gradation.  One  hundred  years  from 
Constantine's  entrance  into  Rome,  saw  works 
in  mosaic  which  utterly  eclipse  anything  at- 
tempted in  this  manner  by  any  artists  of  pagan 
antiquity.  In  fact,  Christianity  is  allovved  to 
have  developed  this  imperishable  form  of 
pictorial  art  in  a  way  unheard  of,  unthought 
of;  and  the  year  440  in  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  462  in  San  Paolo  Fuori,  saw  arches 
of  triumph  in  mosaic  which  stand  as  land- 
marks in  the  onward  march  of  Christian 
art;  while  Ravenna  kept  pace  with  Rome 
under  that  noble  Empress,  Galla  Placidia, 
encouraged  and  inspired  by  Leo  the  Great. 
Through  the  fifth,  sixth,  into  the  seventh  cen- 
tury these  magnificent  compositions,  in  all 
but  imperishable  mosaic,  continued,  and  fres- 
coes, as  testified  on  the  now  subterranean 
walls  of  San  Clemente,  took  on  the  same  char- 
acteristics of  nobility  of  form  and  splendor 
of  color. 
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We  need  only  turn  to  our  histories  of  the 
succeeding  ages  to  understand  the  causes  of 
what  has  been  named  the  Byzantine  period, 
which  was  the  great  conservator  of  Christian 
traditions  even  in  its  decline;  deserving  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  art  historian,  like  the  pit 
to  which  the  priests  of  God  entrusted  the  fire 
from  the  altar  when  the  nation  was  carried 
into  Persia,  and  which  Nehemiah  rescued 
after  many  years  when  he  came  with  the 
children  of  promise  to  their  own  land.*  The 
revival  of  these  Christian  traditions  in  all  their 
loveliness,  with  the  morning  dew  and  sun- 
shine upon  them,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  story  of 
art  from  the  time  of  its  recognition  among 
the  nations.  This  revival,  beginning  literally 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,t  had  its 
full  efflorescence  in  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Correggio.  Had  the  influences  which  sur- 
rounded that  efflorescence  continued,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
result ;  but  when  we  ren^ember  that  the  same 
Leo  X.  who  knelt  beside  Raphael  on  his  bier 
and  shed  tears  over  his  early  death,  was  the 
same  Leo  who  saw  Martin  Luther  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  seamless  robe  of  Catholic 
dogma,  carrj'ing  with  him,  like  another  Luci- 
fer, a  third  part  of  the  kingdoms  heretofore 
in  allegiance  to  the  Church,  need  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  decline,  not  so  much 
of  the  technique  of  art  as  its  spirit,  changing 
its  motives,  robbing  it  of  its  celestial  ideals, 
anathematizing  pious  customs  out  of  which 
had  sprung,  as  from  a  fruitful  root,  some  of 
the  most  charming  conceptions  which  have 
blessed  the  earth?  The  heresy  of  Luther 
passed  like  a  cyclone  over  the  homes  of  art, 
smote  its  fountains,  snapped  its  budding 
branches,  and,  worst  of  all,  took  from  the 
souls  of  the  artists  themselves  the  one  es- 
sential element  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Christian  art  can  breathe — that  of  belief, 
absolute  faith. 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  turn  to  II  Maccabees, 
i,  18-36,  for  an  account  of  the.  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire. 

f  A  lecture  upon  this  subject  which  has  been  given 
several  times  under  most  happy  auspices  prevents 
any  more  lengthy  allusion  to  it. 


So  sterile,  in  fact,  had  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation become, — so  utterly  had  the  old  themes 
passed  out  of  the  memory  of  the  generations 
succeeding  to  each  other  after  this  awful 
catastrophe;  so  insensible  had  grown  the 
minds  of  thousands  upon  thousands  among 
the  most  highly  educated  ranks  of  society, 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  exquisite  composi- 
tions of  the  age  of  efflorescence,  still  more  to 
that  of  the  significant  preceding  period,  when 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Perugino  set  forth  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation with  so  profound  a  sense  of  its  sacred 
beauty, — ^that  the  Crucifixion  was  banished 
from  homes  claiming  to  be  Christian,  the 
crucifix  denounced,  as  well  as  those  repre- 
sentations of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
Divine  Babe  which  Christendom  had  loved  so 
much,  until  nothing  was  left  to  that  immortal 
sense  of  beauty,  craving  celestial  nourish- 
ment, but  the  perishing  types  of  naturalism; 
still  worse,  the  husks  of  materialism.  ^ 

But  there  was  another  result  of  this  aliena- 
tion from  the  belief  which  painted  itself  on  the 
walls  of  the  Catacombs,  where,  however  rude 
the  handicraft,  one  never  loses  the  thrilling 
sense  of  supernatural  surroundings.  We  are 
in  this  world  to  be  sure,  but  into  this  world 
has  come  what  raises  the  world  infinitely 
above  its  level  as  'merely  a  part  of  the  solar 
system ;  for  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ  was 
born  into  this  world ;  God  took  upon  Himself 
the  nature  of  man,  so  that  He  is  both  very 
God  and  very  man.  He  was  not  only  born 
into  this  world,  but  lived  in  it  and  died  for  it. 
There  was  not  a  plant,  there  was  not  a  creat- 
ure on  this  earth  that  did  not  take  a  new 
significance  from  this  advent  of  the  God-Man. 
Henceforth  it  must  be  considered  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  abiding  place  of 
human  beings.  It  shared  in  our  sin,  it  has 
been  associated  with  our  Redemption.  It  is 
more  than  the  planet  Earth,  for  it  bears  the 
footmarks  of  the  Incarnate  One,  of  the  Re- 
deemer; so  that  when  we  come  to  the  Ceme- 
tery of  St.  Domitilla  we  find  landscapes  and 
animals  painted  according  to  their  natural 
similitude,  but  bearing  a  supernatural  signifi- 
cance. This  is  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the 
catacomb  art. 
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But  what  do  we  see  in  that  raturalistic 
school  which  took  the  place  of  all  this  when 
the  revolt  came  which  spread  such  desolation 
over  the  realm  of  imagination  as  well  as  of 
dogma?  We  have  no  longer  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  saluted  by  an  angel  on  bended 
knee,  making  reverence  due  to  her  who  is  to 
be  the  Mother  of  God;  but  a  gentle  girl,  who 
lays  her  hands  crossed  on  her  blue  mantle, 
standing  in  awe  before  an  angel  high  above 
her  in  the  air — in  fact,  the  superior  being! 
This  is  our  Annunciation,  our  Lady -Day 
picture!  We  have  a  Nativity,  but  for  some 
reason  which  it  is  hard  to  put  into  words  it 
seems  like  some  domestic  event,  and  wonder- 
ing curiosity  in  the  shepherds  has  taken  the 
place  of  worshipful  awe,  while  the  angels 
arc  merely  decorative  attendants.  We  have  a 
Flight  into  Egypt,  but  the  Mother,  holding 
her  Infant  close  to  her  heart,  to  her  cheek,  for 
fear  of  dangers  by  the  way,  is  hardly  noticed 
amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  the  wild  see 
nery  through  which  she  is  passing.  We  have 
a  Finding  in  the  Temple,  but  we  scarcely  can 
take  this  Boy,  standing  with  such  assurance 
among  His  elders,  for  Him  who  was  sought 
for,  sorrowing,  during  three  days,  and  was 
found  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  and  answering  their  questions.  We 
have  a  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  one 
must  search  among  the  crowd  of  guests  and 
all  the  conviviality  of  a  wedding  feast,  to  find 
Him  who  performed  there  His  first  public 
miracle — tliming  water  into  wine  to  honor 
His  Mother.  We  have  the  Christ  before  Pilate, 
but  the  One  who  stands  before  that  judgment- 
seat,  instead  of  being  the  "  meek  Lamb  stand- 
ing dumb  before  His  shearers,"  has  the  keen 
defiance  of  a  man  sifting  the  testimonies 
against  him  to  rebut  them.  We  have  the 
Crucifixion,  but  the  blazonry  of  banners,  the 
gorgeous  array  of  Roman  officials,  leave  in 
the  distance  that  cross  on  whose  transom 
hung  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  We  have 
the  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,  but  the 
pathos  is  lost  in  the  busy  officiousness  of  the 
attendants. 

In  each  and  every  instance  we  find  the 
human  circumstances  coming  between  us  and 
the   divine   Personage,  who   is   the   central 


thought,  and  to  whom  the  eye  should  be 
directed  as  such.  Yet  all  this  time  the  eye,  so 
quick  to  take  in  beautj'  of  form,  so  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  color  and  the  hand  so  skilled 
to  reproduce  them,  have  wrought  so  won- 
drously  that  men  have  admired  without  realiz- 
ing that  God  had  been  left  out  of  His  own 
world.  Only  the  humanity  of  the  God- Man 
was  thought  of,  and  therefore  only  His  hu- 
manity has  been  presented  to  our  eyes.  Might 
we  not  sigh  forth,  like  Jeremiah  in  his  Lam- 
entations, "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  the 
finest  color  is  changed,  the  stones  of  the  sanct- 
uary are  scattered  in  the  top  of  every  street? 
The  gates  of  Zion  are  sunk  into  the  ground ; 
her  kings  and  her  princes  are  among  the 
Gentiles;  the  law  is  no  more,  and  her  proph- 
ets have  found  no  vision  from  the  Lord "  ? 


A  Client  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows. 
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LYONS  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
troops  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
the  city  was  cruelly  expiating  her  fidelity  to 
her  religion  and  her  monarch.  A  great  many 
families  were  plunged  into  agonizing  terror 
and  the  deepest  mourning.  This  sad  state  of 
things  led  to  many  an  act  of  heroic  devoted- 
ness,  among  which  the  following  is  probably 
without  parallel : 

Count  d'Apchier,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  Gevaudan,  who,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  had  resided  successively 
in  the  Ardeche  and  the  Haute- Loire,  sought  a 
refuge  in  Lyons.  His  son,  a  page  at  the  court 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  had  emigrated; 
but  the  Count  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice,  —  one  which  would  also 
oblige  him  to  abandon  his  wife  and  daughter. 
During  the  siege  of  Lyons  he  took  his  place 
among  the  Royalists,  and  after  the  victory 
gained  by  the  troops  of  the  Convention  his 
family  contrived  to  conceal  him.  But,  alas ! 
a  hypocritical  woman  (passing  for  an  ex- 
Carmelite  who  had  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
the  Revolutionists),  whom  the  Count  had 
received  into  his  family  through  sympathy 
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and  charity,  betrayed  his  hiding-place,  and  he 
was  at  once  arrested. 

At  sight  of  the  officers  Mile.  d'Apchier, 
who  loved  her  father  with  all  the  ardor  of 
an  intensely  passionate  soul,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  She  tried  to  pull  him  away 
from  them,  but  what  could  the  strength  of  a 
girl  of  twenty  accomplish  in  such  a  contest? 
She  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  see  the  dismal 
procession  direct  its  march  toward  the  prison. 
She  followed,  however,  protesting  energeti- 
cally that  nothing  should  ever  force  her  to 
leave  her  father.  On  reaching  the  Prison  of  St. 
Joseph,  she  again  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  declaring  that  she  would  go  with  him 
into  the  prison,  and  follow  him  courageously 
even  to  death.  In  vain  the  Count  endeavored 
to  excite  in  his  daughter's  heart  a  confidence 
that  did  not  exist  in  his  own,  and  used  every 
incentive  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  proj- 
ect. But  his  tears,  heart  rending  solicita- 
tions, nay  even  his  paternal  order,  all  proved 
fruitless. 

The  gens  d'armes  became  impatient  at 
the  lengthy  exchange  of  adieux,  and,  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  young  lady,  resolved 
to  tear  her  away  from  her  unhappy  parent. 
Despair  seemed  to  redouble  her  strength ; 
her  convulsive  embrace  resisted  their  united, 
efforts,  and  blows  and  other  brutal  treatment 
failed  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
iron  will.  She  would  share  her  father's  fate, 
come  what  might;  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  doors  of  the  prison  opened  and  admitted 
them  together. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
terror  that  took  possession  of  Mile.  d'Apchier 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  father  die,  and 
especially  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  But 
God,  who  is  omnipresent,  watched  over  and 
comforted  her ;  nor  did  our  Blessed  Lady  fail 
to  compassionate  her  afflicted  soul.  For  a  long 
time  she  had  carried  a  little  ivory  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows  that  a  priest  had  given 
her  when  she  was  a  child.  He  had  exhorted 
her  to  place  great  confidence  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  have  recourse  to  her  in  every 
difficulty.  "  Now,"  said  she  to  herself,  "this  is 
certainly  a  case  in  which  I  should  invoke  my  I 
heavenly  Protectress."  At  midnight  she  rose 


softly  from  the  bed  of  straw  on  which  she  had 
been  seated,  and,  kneeling  before  the  image 
that  she  held  in  her  hands,  she  earnestly  im- 
plored the  Mother  of  Sorrows  to  save  her 
beloved  father  from  the  scaffold,  promising 
to  honor  her  all  the  days  of  her  life,  and  to 
promote  devotion  to  her  under  that  blessed 
title. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  prayer  was 
the  discovery  of  a  venerable  priest  among 
their  fellow-prisoners;  disguised  as  a  work- 
man, he  went  about  consoling  the  inmates 
of  that  dreary  abode.  The  young  girl  made 
her  confession  to  him,  and  then  procured 
the  same  consolation  for  her  father,  whose 
agitation  was  quite  subdued  after  receiving 
absolution. 

One  day,  not  long  afterward,  the  jailer  of 
St.  Joseph's  entered  the  prison  with  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  of  those  who  were  to  appear 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Among  the 
number  was  the  Count  d'Apchier.  His  afflicted 
daughter  would  not  forsake  him,  but  followed 
him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

On  a  bench  behind  a  long  table,  covered 
with  green  cloth,  sat  the  five  judges.  The 
president,  a  tall,  fierce-looking  man,  occupied 
the  middle  seat.  All  of  them  wore  blue  coats, 
and  military  hats  surmounted  by  a  bright  red 
plume.  Close  by  was  a  stool  for  the  prisoner, 
and  a  semicircle  of  armed  men  stood  behind 
him  while  he  replied  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: "What  is  your  name?  What  is  your 
profession?  What  did  you  do  during  the 
siege  ?  "  These  questions  answered,  the  j  udges 
exchanged  looks  and  then  signified  their 
several  decisions.  If  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
liberated  or  given  another  chance,  the  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  table ;  if  condemned  to  die, 
the  hand  was  carried  to  the  forehead.  After 
these  prompt  formalities,  a  keeper  tapped 
the  prisoner  on  the  shoulder,  saying  briefly, 
"  Follow  me." 

That  day  there  was  not  time  to  try  Count 
d'Apchier,  and  he  was  led  away  to  the  prison 
of  Roanne,  where  a  cruel  deception  awaited 
the  devoted  daughter.  As  the  Count  lowered 
his  head  to  enter  the  postern  of  the  prison,  a 
gen  d  arme  gave  her  a  violent  push,  which  sent 
her  reeling  to  the  pavement,  and  then  closed 
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the  door.  On  finding  herself  separated  from 
her  father,  the  young  girl  fell  into  a  dead  faint. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness  she  knelt 
before  the  commandant  of  the  post,  and 
begged  him  to  let  her  rejoin  her  father.  Her 
supplications  were  all  in  vain ;  she  was  led  to  a 
portion  of  the  prison  set  apart  for  women, 
where,  raising  her  heart  to  the  Mother  of. 
Sorrows,  she  prayed  earnestly  that  she  might 
soon  be  delivered  from  her  dreadful  bondage. 
The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  Mile 
d'Apchier  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  that  she  might  be  led 
to  say  something  that  would  compromise  her 
father;  but  as  the  artifice  failed  she  was  set 
free. 

Mile.  d'Apchier  resolved  to  use  her  liberty 
to  save  her  father,  and  Heaven  came  to  her 
aid.  A  person  confided  to  her  a  very  impor- 
tant secret,  which  might  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result ;  but  to  carry  out  the  design  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  meet  Brunieres,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Repelled  several  times  by  friends  of  the  offi- 
cial, she  finally  accosted  him  in  person  on 
the  street,  and  had  the  courage  to  request  him 
to  grant  her  a  private  audience.  Brunieres 
consented;  but,  unwilling  to  trust  to  a  verbal 
promise,  she  begged  him  to  grant  the  favor 
in  writing.  He  was  forced  to  yield,  and  wrote 
his  promise  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

A  little  later  the  young  girl  called  at  the 
office  of  Brunieres.  The  judge  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
an  air  that  indicated  military  habits.  At  his 
side  stood  a  table  bearing  a  brace  of  pistols, 
on  top  of  which  lay  his  high  hat  and  crimson 
feather.  Above  his  chair  a  large  cavalry  broad- 
sword was  suspended  by  its  cincture. 

When  the  judge  saw  Mile.  d'Apchier  enter 
the  room  he  gave  her  a  very  scrutinizing 
look,  and  then  pointed  to  a  chair.  "  Be  seated. 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said, "  and  let  me  know  at 
once  the  object  of  your  visit.  You  are  aware 
my  time  is  precious." 

The  young  girl  was  trembling  during  this 
preamble,  but  she  repressed  her  emotion  and 
raised  her  heart  to  God.  "  Judge,  can  any 
one  hear  us  ?  "  she  asked.  On  a  negative  sign 
from  Brunieres,  she  went  on :  "  My  father  is 


in  prison;  he^  is  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
and  I  have  come  to  implore  you  to  try  and 
save  his  life." 

Brunieres  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and 
said:  "I  was  sure  that  there  was  question  of 
some  petition.  You  would  have  done  much 
better.  Mademoiselle,  had  you  spared  yourself 
this  useless  trouble;  I  can  do  nothing  for 
your  father.  It  is  very  sad,  but — " 

"Judge,  I  implore  you  not  to  refuse.  Your 
own  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  my  father.  If 
he  dies  you  are  likely  to  die  too.  It  is  not  a 
favor  I  am  asking  of  you,  as  I  can  prove. 
You  have  deceived  the  Republic.  Your  papers 
are  false;  you  do  not  bear  your  real  name.  I 
know  who  you  are:  you  are  a  nobleman, 
and  you  have  been  one  of  the  body-guard  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  If  you  are  denounced, 
within  twenty-four  hours  you  will  die  on  the 
scaffold." 

Brunieres  was  stunned,  and  lowered  his 
head;  his  face  was  livid.  Suddenly  he  rose, 
and,  approaching  the  young  girl,  asked: 
"  Mademoiselle,  are  you  the  only  one  that 
know  these  things?" 

"  The  only  one !  No  indeed,"  she  answered, 
calmly.  "Do  you  think  I  should  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  put  myself  into  your  power  ?  I 
am  not  the  only  one.  However,  your  secret 
is  safe  with  me,  but  I  can  not  promise  for  my 
informant  unless — " 

Brunieres  pushed  his  chair  aside  with  a 
violent  thrust  of  his  foot ;  the  sabre  that  hung 
above  him  fell  to  the  floor,  and  as  the  blade 
slipped  half-way  out  of  the  scabbard  Mile. 
d'Apchier  felt  a  chill  run  through  her.  But 
it  soon  passed  away.  Her  imminent  danger 
seemed  to  redouble  her  courage. 

The  revolutionary  judge,  a  prey  to  violent 
agitation,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
uttering  broken  phrases,  and  with  difficulty 
suppressing  his  wrath.  At  last  he  stopped 
before  the  girl,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  inquired:  ''  Mademoiselle,  could  you 
procure  in  a  short  time  a  petition  to  save  your 
father's  life  signed  by  thirty  worthy  patriots  ? 
That  is  the  only  chance  he  has, — I  can  think 
of  no  other  way  to  save  him." 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  can  procure  it! "  cried  the 
girl,  a  ray  of  joy  lighting  up  her  countenance. 
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**  My  father  has  lived  long  in  Le  Vivarois, 
where  he  owns  large  estates;  he  is  loved  by- 
all,  because  he  always  sought  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Vemoux 
knew  of  his  present  position  I  am  sure  they 
would  protest.  Promise  me,  swear  to  me  to 
obtain  a  delay  in  the  proceedings,  that  he 
may  not  be  sent  to  Puy  before  my  return. 
This  very  night  I  will  set  out,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  bring  back  the  petition  before  the 
expiration  of  three  days." 

"I  swear  to  you  that  he  shall  not  leave 
Lyons  before  your  return.  But  remember !  If 
at  noon  three  days  hence  you  are  not  here  I 
can  answer  for  nothing." 

Before  departing  Mile.  d'Apchier  procured 
from  the  judge  a  written , permission  to  enter 
the  prison  of  Roanne,  and  hastened  thither 
at  once  to  inform  her  father  that  there  was 
still  hope.  For  some  moments  they  remained 
locked  in  a  mute  embrace,  but  when  she  gave 
a  brief  account  of  what  she  had  done,  and  what 
she  was  about  to  do,  the  Count  lost  courage, 
and  pronounced  the  whole  scheme  impossi- 
ble. It  was  the  end  of  November,  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  were  flooded,  and  she  was  a  frail 
woman.  Finally,  he  forbade  her  to  attempt 
the  expedition.  The  girl  was  deeply  grieved 
at  the  thought  of  disobeying  her  father;  but, 
remembering  that  this  was  the  last  opportu- 
nity of  saving  a  life  so  precious,  she  tore 
herself  away,  crying,  ''Au  revoir !  Keep  up 
courage ! " 

A  little  later  the  young  girl  made  an 
arrangement  with  a  boatman  of  the  Rhone, 
and  an  hour  before  daylight  on  the  following 
morning  she  was  seated  in  a  frail  skiff,  that 
was  barely  large  enough  to  contain  herself 
and  the  oarsman.  More  than  once  the  latter 
wanted  to  put  back  to  the  shore,  fearing  to 
be  capsized  by  the  surging  waters ;  but  Mile, 
d'Apchier  always  refused  to  hear  of  it,  and 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  by  baling  out  the 
water  and  helping  at  the  oars.  At  nightfall 
they  landed  at  Tournon,  and  away  sped  the 
anxious  daughter  to  Vernoux.  She  saw  the 
church  ablaze  with  light,  and  learned  that  the 
commune  were  holding  a  session  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  Arrived  at  the  door,  she  found  them 
in  the  midst  of  a  heated  discussion.  Nothing 


daunted,  the  brave  girl  made  her  way  to  the 
pulpit,  ascended  the  steps,  and  waved  her 
hand  to  command  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  surprise  was  general ;  some  recog- 
nized the  daughter  of  the  Count,  all  listened 
out  of  curiosity. 

"  Friends,  my  father  is  in  a  dungeon  in  the 
city  of  Lyons — he  is  sentenced  to  die ! "  she 
cried.  "  But  I  can  obtain  his  pardon  if  I  pre- 
sent a  petition  for  his  life  signed  by  thirty 
patriots.  You  know  how  well  he  loves  you 
and  his  dear  country.  You  remember  his 
benefits.  I  entreat  you  by  all  that  you  hold 
dearest  save,  O  save  my  father!" 

Overcome  with  emotion,  the  excited,  wea- 
ried girl  sank  to  the  floor. 

"  Certainly,  certainly ! "  was  shouted  on  all 
sides.  "Of  course  we  claim  Count  d'Apchier. 
Draw  up  a  petition;  we  will  sign  it." 

At  once  the  petition  was  drawn  up  in  proper 
form,  and  eighty  signatures  were  appended 
to  it.  Mile.  d'Apchier  hurried  back  to  Lyons, 
met  Brunieres,  and  soon  after  her  father  was 
restored  to  liberty. 

Thus  Mary  blessed  the  project  of  her  de- 
voted client.  In  after  years,  a  wife  and  mother, 
the  brave  heroine  related  to  her  numerous 
family  this  incident  of  filial  devotion.  On  the 
Feast  of  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  her  shrine 
was  always  adorned  with  costly  ornaments 
and  beautiful  bouquets.  The  descendants  of 
the  Count  still  cherish  the  memory  of  Mary's 
love  and  protection,  and,  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  France,  they  imitate  the  faith  and 
virtues  of  his  noble  daughter. 


On  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


{To  an  Eminent  Botanist^ 

'"Flow'r  o'  the  May,*  some  poet's  perfect  name 
For  the  most  perfect  lily- bell." 
Your  praise,  I  fear,  o'erthrows  your  flow'r- made 
fame: 
You  class  not  lilies  well. 

Know  that  in  yonder  sky  there  blooms,  to  bless, 

The  only  perfect  Lily — She  < 

Whose  gracious  Son  hath  passed  the  bitterness  i 

Of  His  Good-Friday  Tree.  J 

John  Acton.  ' 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Sceptics  and  pseudo- scientists  of  the  present 
day  are  very  fond  of  instituting  disparaging  com- 
parisons, in  point  of  numbers,  between  Chris- 
tianity and  what  they  somewhat  vaguely  call  "the 
multitudinous  creeds  of  the  East."  A  popular 
impression,  springing  from  an  ignorance  which 
these  ex  parte  pleaders  are  careful  not  to  remove, 
is  that  there  are  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
million  Buddhists  in  the  world.  That  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  these  figures  has 
been  conclusively  shown  by  several  well-known 
Oriental  scholars,  such  as  Dr.  Legge,  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
same  University.  The  latter  says:  "The  best 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  real  Buddhists  in 
the  world. ...  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion." 
The  Professor  goes  on  to  state  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  Chinese  would  class  themselves 
as  Confucianists  rather  than  as  followers  of 
Buddha.  He  shows  that  Buddhism  is  in  a  state 
of  decrepitude  and  decay;  and  even  now,  as 
the  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions  remarks,  reliable 
statistics  plainly  show  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  is  "the 
greatest  religious  body  on  earth,  even  in  actual 
numbers;  while  of  course  her  unity  is  such  that 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  comparison  between 
any  other  body  whatsoever  and  herself" 


A  letter  received  last  week  from  Molokai  gives 
some  details  regarding  the  last  hours  of  Father 
Damien,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  read  with  deep 
though  painful  interest.  He  was  called  to  his  re- 
ward not  on  the  loth  of  April,  as  stated  in  the 
dispatches,  but  on  the  15th,  about  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  week  consecrated  to  the  Sacrifice  which 
made  such  a  life  and  such  a  death  possible.  We 
learn  that  Father  Damien  was  first  confined  to 
the  house  about  the  25th  of  March.  He  suddenly 
became  very  weak,  and  there  were  many  tokens 
of  a  rapid  progress  of  the  loathsome  disease  of 
which  he  was  a  victim.  His  hands  were  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  abstained  from  celebrating 
Mass  except  on  Sundays  and  special  feasts.  He 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  leprosy  for  two  weeks  or 
more  before  his  death,  and  suffered  untold  pains. 
Toward  the  end  the  disease  seemed  to  withdraw 
from  the  exterior  and  ravaged  with  great  violence 
his  throat,  stomach,  and  lungs.  Those  who  stood 


around  that  bed  of  nameless  suffering  during  the 
last  days  encouraged  the  venerated  Father  to 
hope  for  a  release  on  Palm- Sunday,  but  he  lin- 
gered till  the  day  following,  when  Death  opened 
heaven  to  him.  The  funeral  took  place  next  day, 
with  High  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Wendelin,  who  also  preached  a  touching  sermoa 
on  the  text,  "The  good  shepherd  giveth  hii^ 
life  for  his  sheep."  The  Rev.  Father  Conrady 
and  Brother  Joseph,  Father  Damien's  devoted 
colaborers,  were  present  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  mourning  lepers,  and  a 
long  procession  followed  all  that  could  die  of 
their  father,  benefactor  and  friend  to  his  last 
resting-place  under  the  pandanus  tree  not  far 
distant,  which  afforded  Father  Damien  his  only 
shelter  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission.  It  was 
his  wish  to  be  buried  there.  An  admiring  world 
will  some  day  erect  on  that  hallowed  spot  a 
monument  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Lepers,  but  his 
epitaph  is  already  written  on  tablets  that  are 
imperishable. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  pho- 
nograph in  Paris  Charles  Gounod  sang  his  beauti- 
ful "Ave  Maria"  into  its  retentive  ear.  He  is  said 
to  be  a  delightful  smger,  and  for  a  double  reason 
the  instrument  ought  to  be  a  happy  one.  By  the 
way,  it  is  reported  that  Gounod  will  visit  the 
United  States  next  season  and  conduct  seventy- 
five  concerts,  the  programmes  of  which  will  be 
composed  of  his  Masses,  cantatas,  and  oratorios. 
The  music  is  to  be  interpreted  by  a  chorus  of  one 
hundred  and  an  oichestra  of  eighty  members. 


In  a  recent  number  of  St.  Joseph^ s  Journal — 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Catholic  education, 
and  published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Mo., — there  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  Chili  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Edmund,  C.  P.  He  has  much  to  say  that  is  worth 
the  saying,  and  tells  many  things  which  will  be 
new  to  most  readers.  He  speaks  of  Santiago  as 
the  most  religious  city  in  the  world.  The  faith  is 
strong  everywhere — the  country  is  emphatically 
Catholic.  As  a  consequence  of  this  faith  there  is 
much  devotion,  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, of  course,  goes  hand- in-hand  with  devotion 
to  her  Divine  Son.  The  writer  says : 

"Some  folks  'up  your  way' — even  Catholics — 
imagine  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  in  these  South 
American  lands  to  be  superstitiously  excessive,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  Chili.  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Cannel  was  chosen  in  the  late  war  '  Protec- 
tress of  the  armies  of  Chili.'  Surely  your  enlightened 
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readers  will  not  call  such  a  genuine  piece  of  Spanish 
chivalry  'superstitious:'  Neither  is  there  anything 
'excessive,'  I  hope,  in  the  number  of  Our  Lady's 
titles  used  as  baptismal  names  for  women.  There  is 
•Carmen,'  from  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel;  '  Mer 
cedes,'  from  Our  Lady  of  Mercy;  'Dolores,'  from 
Our  Lady  of  Dolors ;  '  Rosario,'  from  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary ;  and,  again,  '  Pilar,*  from  her  title  of 
•The  Pillar'  (to  wit,  the  pillar  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain, 
on  which  she  appeared  in  mortal  flesh  to  the  Apostle 
St.  James  and  his  companions);  '  Luz.'  from  her 
title  Our  Lady  of  Light;  'Cruz,'  from  her  title  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cross — ihe  last  two  being  Spanish  feasts. 
All  these  are  familiar  Christian  names  among  the 
daughters  of  ChiU.  And,  to  my  thinking,  they  are 
sweetly  pretty  names." 

Ritualism  is  certainly  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land, and  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should  be  in  his 
favor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  caase  will  receive 
a  great  impetus.  We  quote  an  interesting  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  James  E.  Scripps,  proprietor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  who  is  now  in  London : 

"  It  is  rarely  that  one  can  enter  a  church  now  in 
which  the  services  are  not  rendered  by  a  surpliced 
choir;  in  which  homage  is  not  paid  to  the  altar  or  to 
the  Real  Presence  which  is  supposed  to  be  upon  it, 
by  a  universal  facing  toward  the  altar  when  reciting 
the  Creed,  reading  the  litany  and  various  other  por- 
tions of  the  service.  The  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  is  called  the  Mass,  and  in  every  possible 
way  Roman  Catholic  names,  forms  and  practices  are 
introduced  and  are  in  common  use.  The  tendency  is 
to  make  the  church  in  all  respects  identical  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  save  only  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  But  in  the  present  age  neither  the  Thirty- Nine 
Articles  nor  anything  else  have  any  weight  when  the 
whole  church  seems  bent  on  an  undoing  of  the  work 
of  the  Reformation,  and  returning  to  all  the  so-called 
errors  then  thrown  off. 

"The  same  movement  is  going  on  in  our  own 
country.  As  you  are  aware,  the  word  Protestant  is 
most  distasteful  to  Episcopahans,  and  in  two  general 
conventions  an  effort  has  been  made  to  change  the 
name  of  the  church  from  the  '  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America'  to  the  'American  Cathohc 
Church.'  An  American  clergyman  whom  I  met  in 
my  travels  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  Reforma- 
tion as  having  been  productive  of  more  harm^  than 
good.   It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  reaction," 

It  is  said  that  if  the  Evangelical  party  is  beaten 
they  will  ally  themselves  with  the  dissenters,  and 
go  in,  heart  and  soul,  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church,  

Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro,  accused  of 
making  some  political  allusions  in  his  sermons, 
wrote  the  following  words  to  a  Roman  journal 


which  had  collected  a  handsome  sum  for  his 
orphan  asylum: 

"  From  all  parts  I  receive  a  rain  of  letters  asking 
for  explanations  as  to  erroneous  propositions,  and  as 
to  words  capable  of  an  interpretation  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  sense,  whether  in  faith  or  politics,  reported 
by  the  stenographers  as  spoken  by  me  I  know  not 
how  reasonable  are  such  questions  addressed  to  me, 
who  protested  pubHcly  in  the  pulpit  against  the  pub- 
lication of  my  words.  I  ap{>ealed  to  justice,  to  honesty 
— nay,  I  had  recourse  to  entreaty,  I  am  not  and  must 
not  be  responsible  for  what  has  been  printed  with  my 
name.  I  have  revised  nothing,  have  authorized  noth- 
ing, have  given  permission  for  nothing;. ...  As  to  any 
meaning  attributed  to  my  alleged  words,  I  have  surely 
no  need  to  justify  myself  in  matters  of  faith.  My 
hearers  were  not  poor  women,  untaught  working  men 
only :  the  congregation  comprised  ecclesiastics,  men 
notable  for  knowledge  and  for  virtue.  Of  any  erro- 
neous word  I  should  have  received  warning,  and  I 
should  not  have  feared  to  retract  it ;  for  if  at  one  time 
I  was  without  the  Faith,  I  now  hold  nothing  dearer. 
But  if  it  is  a  question  of  politics,  I  affirmed  from  the 
first  that  I  would  not  even  indirectly  touch  things  polit- 
ical. ...  If,  nevertheless,  I  am  to  be  accused,  I  can  but 
repeat  what  I  said  about  the  various  printed  stories 
of  my  life:  '  It  matters  Httle.  God  is  to  judge  us.  And 
what  we  are  in  His  sight,  that  are  we.' " 

So  many  rumors  have  been  current  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  Padre  Agostino  that  we 
deem  it  well  to  put  this  letter  on  record. 


New  Publications. 


Greifenstein.    E.  Marion  Crawford,    London 

and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford  holds  a  unique  place  in 
American  literature.  He  is  not  a  mere  observer 
of  surface  characteristics;  he  is  not  an  analyst 
of  minute  emotions;  the  clever  saying  that  "in 
America  the  men  write  like  women  and  the 
women  like  men  "  does  not  apply  to  him.  He  is 
a  philosopher,  a  thinker;  he  has  all  the  intel- 
lectual insight  of  Mallock,  with  more  poise  than 
Mallock.  His  versatility  is  his  misfortune,  but  it 
is  less  of  a  misfortune  to  him  than  to  other  men 
of  less  resource. 

The  last  novel,  "Greifenstein,"  is  one  of  those 
studies  of  Continental  life  which  he  seriously  be- 
gan in  * '  Saracenesca. ' '  In  that  novel  we  had  stud- 
ies of  the  Italy  aristocratic  character  unequalled 
in  truth  since  Thackeray  gave  us  the  famous 
De  Florae,  an  aristocrat  of  another  nationality. 
In  "Greifenstein"  the  novelist's  methods  are 
applied  to  Germany.  Mr.  Crawford  shows  how 
gloomy  is  the  spirit  which  possesses  the  Teutonic 
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character,  and  which  Christianity  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  driving  out, — that  is,  the  Teutonic 
character  nourished  on  aristocratic  traditions  The 
duel  is  an  institution  in  Germany.  What  Austrian 
officer  would  dare  to  refuse  to  fight  one?  And 
What  Austrian  or  Prussian  officer  would  hesitate  to 
conmit  suicide  if  he  felt  himself  "dishonored"? 
It  is  unhappily  too  true  that  in  aristocratic  Ger- 
many the  sentiment  of  personal  "  honor  " — a  false 
and  pagan  honor — neutralizes  in  many  minds  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Crawford  points 
this  out  with  a  remorseless  hand.  The  scene  in 
which  the  woman  who  has  deceived  both  the  elder 
Greifenstein  and  his  half-brother  is  murdered,  is 
almost  too  remorselessly  painted.  The  Greeks 
would  never  have  tolerated  such  a  scene ;  but  the 
method  of  Mr.  Crawfotd's  book  is  terribly  Gothic. 
The  introduction  of  the  astrological  business 
is  one  of  those  useless  tricks  which  Mr.  Crawford 
borrowed  frpm  his  own  "Mr.  Isaacs."  Rex's 
attempt  at  suicide,  and  his  sudden  determination 
to  live  from  a  very  inadequate  motive,  are  weak 
places  in  the  book,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  writing  too  much.  In  style  "  Greifen- 
stein" is  admirable, — as  Marion  Crawford  easily 
distances  all  other  living  writers  of  fiction  in 
that  regard.  In  substance — as  a  study'of  German 
national  and  family  characteristics  in  the  "well- 
bom"  classes  —  it  is  equally  admirable.  We 
wish  he  had  pictured  less  gloomy  and  terrible 
episodes.  Hilda,  the  heroine,  and  her  mother 
are  very  high  and  pure  characters,  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's good  women  always  are. 

Dignity  and  Duties  of  the  Priest;  or,  Selva. 
A  Collection  of  Materials  for  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
treats. Rule  of  Life  and'  Spiritual  Rules.  By  St. 
Alphonsusde  Liguori,  Doctor  of  the  Church.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Grimm,  C.  SS.  R.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1889. 
The  masters  in  the  spiritual  life  and  the  direc- 
tors of  souls,  as  well  as  those  fervent  hearts  desir- 
ous of  leading  lives  conformable  to  their  vocation 
as  Christians,  and  striving  to  attain  to  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  are  called  in  the  state  in  which 
God  has  placed  them, — all  have  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure the  publication  of  the  centenary  edition  of 
the  complete  ascetical  works  of  the  great  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Liguori.  Where  is  the  Christian  soul  who 
at  some  time  or  other  has  not  experienced  the 
-  influence  for  good  received  from  the  writings  and 
the  life  of  this  great  Doctor  of  the  Church?  He 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  saint  has  been 
'  brought  into  close  and  familiar  relationship  with 
the  Christian,  guiding  and  encouraging  him  amid 


the  trials  and  dangers  that  beset  his  soul  in 
the  efforts  to  attain  the  end  of  his  creation.  The 
writings  that  he  has  kft  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  many  a  discourse  that  has  excited  the 
dying  flame  of  faith  in  the  soul  of  the  sinner  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  causing  him  to  realize 
his  dangerous  condition,  yield  to  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  grace,  and  return  to  the  path  of  duty. . 
His  works  have  been  the  guide  of  the  confessor 
in  the  sacred  tribunal,  as  well  as  the  consolation 
and  encouragement  of  the  faithful,  turning  their 
thoughts  and  aspirations  to  the  Sacred  Heart  ot 
their  merciful  and  loving  Saviour,  and  to  His 
benign  Mother,  their  refuge  and  strength,  their 
sweetness  and  hope  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  work  above  mentioned  forms  Vol.  XII.  in 
the  series,  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  especially 
intended  for  priests  and  ecclesiastical  students.  It 
was  written  in  1 760,  and  was  at  once  translated 
into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Since  then 
its  success  has  been  marked  and  constant.  As  we 
have  said,  it  is  an  invaluable  work  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  and  students  aspiring  to  the 
sacred  priesthood,  each  of  whom  should  not  fail 
to  have  it  in  his  library.  It  will  not  be  without 
profit  to  others  also,  as  it  forms  an  excellent  book 
for  private  spiritual  reading 


Obituary. 

Renumber  them  tMat  are  in  bands,  as  ij  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — Hkb.,  xlll,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  arc  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Charles  Dowling,  whose  happy  death  occurred 
in  Montreal  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Mrs.  Louis  Crane,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  who  j>eace- 
fully  departed  this  life  on  the  1 5th  ult. 

Mr.  James  Keating,  a  native  of  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland, 
who  died  lately  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  at  the  extraordi- 
nary age  of  one  hundred  and  five. 

Mrs  Robert  Wilson,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whose  fer- 
vent Christian  life  wa?  crowned  with  a  holy  death  on 
the  17th  ult. 

Mrs.  Mary  Donnelly,  who  breathed  her  last  at 
Fintona,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  18th  of  April. 

Mr.  Henry  McShane,  a  prominent  and  highly  re- 
sjiected  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  passed  away 
on  the  23d  of  February. 

Thomas  Smith  and  Martin  T.  Hartigan.  of  Chica; 
111. ;  Noah  Cavanaugh  and  Patrick  Cummins,  Dej 
Mich. ;    Mrs.  John   Quinn,  Waltham,  Mass. ; 
Anna   Daly,  Fox  Chase.  Pa. ;  and  James  R 
Stof  kton,  Cal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  fi 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peai 
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PARTMENt 


All  Praise  to  His  Name! 


jn  HOUGH  the  lilacs  are  gone,  the  roses  are  here, 
And,missing  the  May, we  have  June  in  its  stead; 
The  air  is  as  sweet,  the  sky  is  as  clear ; 
If  the  tulips  are  gone,  the  peonies  are  red. 

All  seasons  are  good,  for  all  seasons  are  God's; 

He  gives  and  He  takes — all  praise  to  His  name ! 
If  snowy  flakes  fall  or  if  goldenrod  nods. 

They  come  from  His  love:  let  them  add  to 
Love's  flame. 


Uncle  Pompey's  Rosary. 


BY   FLORA   L.  STANFIELD. 

Two  little  lads  sat  under  an  apple-tree  one 
sunny  day  in  April.  You  would  have  known 
at  the  first  glance  that  they  were  twins;  for 
there  were  not  two  leaves  on  the  apple-tree 
more  like  each  other  than  were  they,  sitting 
there  side  by  side  in  the  shade,  listening  with 
delight  to  the  tale  a  faithful  old  negro  was 
telling.  The  little  fellows  had  heard  the  story 
often,  and  once  in  a  while  they  set  Uncle 
Pompey  right  as  he  gave  his  fancy  rein  and 
deviated  from  the  simple  truth  they  knew 

so  well. 
"And  den  de  Britishers  began  to  yell,  and 

de  rebels  dey — " 

*•  No,"  interrupted  Max.  "The  rebels  began 
to  yell  and  the  Britishers  ran  like  a  streak  of 
lightning." 

"Now, you  jes  hush, honey;  dis  yere's  my 
story.  Well,  somebody  yelled,  and  den  de 
other  folks  dey  jes  picked  up  dere  heels  lively, 
and  de  fife  and  drum  kep*  a  goin';  and  de 
Britishers  or  de  rebels,  one  or  de  other  of 
'em,  was  lying  dead  and  cold,  and  the  coun- 
try was  saved." 

"I'd  have  worn  a  red  coat  and  been  a 
Britisher  if  I'd  lived  then,"  said  Roy  at  this 
climax. 


"And  I  would  have  been  a  rebel ! "  shouted 
Max. 

"Chillun,"  said  old  Pompey,  entreatingly, 
"now  don't  have  no  hard  words  about  dat 
old  'evolutionary  war  dat's  dead  and  gone.  I 
spect  dar  was  right  respectable  folks  on  both 
sides." 

"But  I  would  have  been  a  Britisher  any- 
way," repeated  Roy. 

"And  I  a  rebel,"  added  the  other  boy, 
fiercely. 

Then  they  mustered  the  black  children 
into  two  bands,  and  went  through  their  favor- 
ite sport — a  sham  battle.  Max  and  Roy  were 
the  respective  captains  of  course,  each  with 
his  paper  hat  and  epaulets,  and  his  drum  slung 
around  his  neck. 

"  Captains  don't  wear  drums,"  Uncle  Pom- 
pey had  ventured  to  say;  and  the  littie  fel- 
lows had  answered,  "  Well,  we  are  captains 
and  we  do." 

Sometimes  in  these  encounters  the  British 
were  victorious, sometimes  the  Federal  army; 
but  in  either  case  there  was  always  a  de- 
mand for  court-plaster  and  healing  lotions 
after  peace  was  declared. 

These  boys  were  the  pride  and  chief  treas- 
ure of  their  widowed  mother.  Their  father,  a 
gentleman  from  Boston,  coming  South  on 
business,  had  met  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
Blue  Grass  region,  and  had  married  her  and 
become  a  Kentucky  planter.  Several  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  twin  sons  he  had  died, 
leaving  his  wife  sole  manager  of  a  large 
domain  and  possessor  of  a  hundred  slaves. 
Her  heart  seemed  buried  with  the  staid  New 
Englander  who  had  won  it,  and  she  lived 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  never  frequenting  social 
gatherings,  but  existing  only  for  her  children. 
They  were  dear  little  fellows,  fair  like  their 
father,  and  from  their  babyhood,  when  their 
old  black  "mammies"  held  them  for  visitors 
to  admire,  the  Wentworth  twins  had  been  a 
celebrity  of  the  region. 

As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  their 
mother  told  them  the  tales  of  history,  and 
they  would  leave  any  sport  to  listen,  preferring 
always  the  stories  of  war  to  the  more  peace- 
ful ones  of  giants  and  fairies,  dear  to  most 
childish  hearts.  Then  they  would  enact  those 
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wild  scenes  with  all  the  "pickaninnies"  for 
audience;  they  would  be  Casabianca  and 
his  father,  or  William  Tell  and  his  5on,  or 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith;  some- 
times marshalling  the  black  hosts  and  play- 
ing at  war,  as  on  the  sunny  April  day  when 
we  find  them  with  Uncle  Pomp  under  the 
apple-tree. 

In  due  time  they  were  sent  away  to  school, 
winning  warm  friends  there  as  every.where, 
and  still  looking,  in  their  cadet  uniforms,  as 
like  as  two  cherries  on  one  stem.  Time  went 
on  thus  for  several  years,  varied  only  by  the 
visits  they  paid  to  their  beloved  mother  in 
the  vacations. 

One  day  there  wias  a  strange  excitement 
in  the  school,  and  mysterious  rumors  were 
flying. 

"Do  you-  hear?"  shouted  Roy  to  Max, 
who  sat  studying  his  Latin  lesson.  "There 
is  to  be  war,  real  war,  and  you  sitting  there 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse ! " 

Max  looked  up.  "  Well,  what  if  there  is  ?  " 

Roy  colored.  "  Why,  I'm  going  to  be  in  it!" 

"  Oh,  fudge !  "  answered  Max.  "  They 
wouldn't  have  you :  you're  too  little." 

"I  am  not  joking.  I  tell  you,  Max,  if  there 
is  a  war  I'm  going  to  be  in  it — a  part  of  it." 

"On  which  side?" 

"  Great  guns,  that's  a  pretty  question  to  ask 
a  Kentuckian ! "  answered  Roy,  indignantly, 
making  himself  look  as  tall  as  possible.  "And 
all  the  boys  are  going,  and  the  old  Latin 
'  Prof,'  spectacles  and  all.  Maybe  I  can't  carry 
a  gun,  but  I  can  handle  a  pair  of  drumsticks." 
And  with  a  wild  hurrah  he  seized  two  rulers 
and  beat  a  rataplan  on  the  desk. 

"Be  still — do!"  said  Max.  "You  know 
mother  won't  Ifct  you  go." 

"  Oh,  soldiers  don't  ask  permission  of 
mothers !  But  what  will  you  do  if  our  drum 
corps  is  full  without  you  ?  " 

"I?  'That's  a  pretty  question  to  ask  a 
Kentuckian ! ' "  Max  said,  repeating  his  broth- 
er's words.  "  I  shall  drum  too — on  the  other 
side!   I'm  for  the  Union." 

"  Maxwell  Tracy  Wentworth ! " 

"  Roy  Marshall  Wentworth!" 

Then  they  stood  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence. 


"Oh,  it's  horrible!"  said  Roy  at  last 

"  Not  so  very,"  answered  Max.  "  Drummers 
don't  shoot." 

"  No,  but  they  get  shot." 

"True,"  said  Max,  meditatively. 

Poor  lads !  they  had  not  thought  of  that. 

The  school  linj^ered  on  feebly  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  ranks  of  its  pupils  somewhat 
thinned  to  help  fill  the  enthusiastic  regiments 
which  were  setting  out  for  the  front;  and 
then,  at  a  stirring  call,  the  cadets  in  a  body 
threw  down  their  books  and  followed — all  but 
Max.  No  ridicule  could  affect  him,  no  en- 
treaties move  him.  He  saw  the  company  leave, 
Roy  at  their  head,  his  bright  hair  glistening 
in  the  sun,  his  head  held  high,  and  his  drum- 
sticks fl>ing;  then  with  a  gulp  in  his  throat 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  sadly  toward 
home  and  his  mother. 

His  welcome  was  a  strange  one.  Joy  at  his 
return  and  pain  because  he  was  alone  filled 
that  mother's  heart;  and, though  she  spoke 
no  word  of  blame  to  him,  he  instinctively 
felt  that  she  would  rather — so  strange  a  thing 
is  human  pride — that  he  was  clad  in  gray 
and  by  his  brother's  side  than  with  her  safe 
and  well. 

Things  were  going  badly  at  The  Lilacs. 
Nearly  all  of  the  slaves  had  fled,  and  the  crops 
were  suffering.  The  plantation  was  occupied 
first  by  one  army, then  the  other,  during  which 
time  its  mistress  would  shut  herself  close 
within  her  rooms,  leaving  the  servants,  so  few 
now,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  strangers.  And 
then  one  morning,  after  some  of  the  oflficers 
of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  had  quartered 
there,  Max  was  missing !  A  note  in  his  boyish 
hand  told  the  story. 

I  know  you  will  not  give  your  permission,  and  so 
I  must  go  without  it.  Please  forgive  me.  My  colonel 
knew  papa  when  he  was  a  boy  like  me.  I  know  Uncle 
Pomp  will  stay  with  you.  Perhaps  the  war  won't  last 
long,  and  so  good- bye.  Your  loving 

Max, 
Drummer  — th  Mass.  Infentry. 

"  Don't  cry,  Miss  Julia,"  said  Uncle  Pompey 
to  his  mistress,  the  tears  streaming  from  his 
dull  old  eyes.  "  De  chillun  has  jes  gone  off 
for  a  little  fun,  and  pretty  soon  you'll  see  'em 
comin'  in  jes  as  pert  as — " 

"  Oh,  Slop,  Uncle !  "  she  cried.  "  I  have 
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nothing  left,  and  I  think  my  heart  is  broken." 

Then  she  became  again  the  stately,  com- 
posed woman  who  had  so  long  reigned  at 
The  Lilacs,  and  went  about  with  her  usual 
gentle  dignity.  But  Uncle  Pompey  watched 
in  vain  to  see  her  smile. 

The  war  dragged  on,  and  The  Lilacs  con- 
tinued to  go  to  ruin.  Mrs.  Wentworth  heard 
from  the  boys  at  intervals, — now  by  a  sick 
soldier  come  home  to  die,  sometimes  by  a  few 
words  hastily  scrawled  on  a  bit  of  wood  or 
paper.  They  wrote  in  good  spirits,  hoping, 
they  always  said,  to  be  home  soon,  never  to 
leave  again.  Following  one  of  these  letters 
— if  letter  it  could  be  called — came  startling 
rumors.  The  Confederates  were  massing  their 
forces  a  few  miles  away,  expecting  an  attack 

from  the  Union  army  under  General . 

All  day  long  gray- coated  men,  spent  and 
worn,  filed  slowly  by,  and  as  night  fell  the 
widow,  sitting  in  her  chamber,  felt  two  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  a  tall  young  soldier  was 
calling  her  mother.    ^ 

"It  is  I — Roy,"  he  said,  "with  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  twelve  hours." 

And  she  kissed  him  and  wept  over  him  as 
mothers  have  ever  done  over  returning  chil- 
dren since  time  began. 

"  I'm  sure  there  is  to  be  a  battle  to-morrow," 
he  continued.  "  I  feel  it  in  the  air,  and  I  am 
to  see  real  war  at  last.  There  aren't  many  of 
our  company  left,"  he  went  on,  pathetically ; 
"the  skirmishers  have  picked  them  off;  but 
we'll  do  our  best." 

He  was  gone  before  the  peep  of  day,  talk- 
ing with  his  mother  through  all  those  long 
hours,  and  she  slept  late  afterward.  When  she 
awoke  troops  were  still  filing  by, — blue-coats 
now,  fresh  and  strong  as  if  newly  recruited. 
One  cap  was  eagerly  waved  at  Mrs.  Went- 
worth as  a  Massachusetts  regiment  passed, 
but  she  did  not  see  it,  and  did  not  know  that 
Max  was  near.  Still,  filled  with  a  nameless 
apprehension,  the  afflicted  mother  sought  her 
old  servitor. 

"Yes,  Miss  Julia,  ^^y  is  fixin'  for  a  mighty 
big  fight.  It  'pears  like  soldiers  was  as  thick 
as  hoppergrasses." 

As  he  spoke  the  cannon  began  to  boom. 

"O  Pomp!"  Mrs. Wentworth  cried, in  her 


anguish.   "Roy  is  there.  What  shall  I  do! 
what  shall  I  do ! " 

"  Now,  Miss  Julia,  you  jes  quiet  down,  and 
get  onto  your  knees  and  pray  as  hard  as  eber 
you  can.  I'm  nothin*  but  a  poor  old  nigger, 
but,  bress  de  Lawd,  I  know  dat  prayin's  de 
only  thing  to  fit  this  yere  case." 

"How  shall  I  pray?  What  shall  I  say?  I 
don't  know  how ! "  she  said,  piteously.  "  You 
are  a  Catholic,  Uncle  Pompey.  How  do  Cath- 
olics pray?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  honey,  sure  enough ! "  he  an- 
swered, gladly.  And  they  knelt  together,  the 
patrician  woman  and  the  bent  old  negro, — 
he  reverently  murmuring  the  prayers  he  had 
learned  when  a  boy  in  Richmond,  as  the 
beads  of  a  worn  rosary  slipped  through  his 
toil-worn  fingers. 

And  as  the  cannon  continued  to  boom 
the  aged  voice  went  on  with  renewed  fervor. 
Sometimes  he  would  stop  for  a  little  while 
and  tell  her  of  his  faith. 

"  I  was  a  chile.  Miss  Julia,  but  I  neber  for- 
got dat  old  Richmond  marser's  words  when 
he'd  be  plumb-full  of  trouble  and  patient  as 
a  lamb,  I's  a  mighty  poor  Catholic,  I'm  afraid, 
but  I  never  could  be  like  the  or'nary  heathen 
niggers  'round  here  And  now  you  jes  stop 
takin'  on,  and  'fore  long  you'll  see  them  two 
little  marsers  with  their  yaller  hair  a  shinin'." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  grew  quiet.  What  was  this 
religion,  she  thought,  that  had  kept  alive  in 
the  heart  of  a  slave  for  seventy  years  ? 

By  nightfall  the  wounded  began  to  arrive, 
and  the  large  house  was  filled  from  cellar  to 
garret  with  the  hospital  cots  of  the  Union 
army.  She  went  about,  seeing  such  suffering  as 
she  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  then  suddenly 
the  light  flashed  upon  the  pale  face  of  a  boy. 

"  Roy ! "  she  whispered,  eagerly. 

"I'm  not  Roy,"  he  said:  "I'm  Max.  Roy 
is  a  prisoner.  He  is  shot  too,  and  they  will 
bring  him  here,  the  general  says.  He  was  my 
old  colonel,  the  one  who  knew  papa." 

Thanks  to  the  influence  of  that  good  friend     J 
the  fairhaired  soldiers  slept  si<3e  by  side  in      ' 
their  mother's  own  room  when  the  sun  rose 
from  behind  the  Kentucky  hills.  Their  use- 
fulness as  drummers  was  over,  owing  to  the 
stray  bullets  which  had  sought  them  out  and 
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maimed  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  procure 
their  release  And,  besides,  the  cruel  war  was 
nearly  at  an  end. 

Fair  Peace  has  smiled  for  many  years  upon 
the  beautiful  heritage  of  the  twin  drummer- 
boys,  and  they  tell  their  children  of  that  never- 
to-be  forgotten  battle  when  they  led  the  two 
drum  corps  as  the  — th  Massachusetts  made 
its  famous  charge  against  the  enemy. 

Old  Pompey  lived  for  ten  years,  and  then, 
with  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church,  obtained 
for  him  by  Mrs.  Went  worth,  who  had  learned 
to  admire  his  religion,  he  passed  away.  Tow- 
ard the  last  his  mind  wandered. 

"  Didn't  I  tole  you  so.  Miss  Julia  ?  "  he  said. 
And  then :  "  Hear  dem  cannon  ?  We'll  pray, 
honey,  and  by'm  bye  you'll  see  dem  two  little 
marsers  a  comin'  in  safe  and  sound."  Then, 
clutching  his  well-worn  Rosary,  "  Jes  ask  de 
Blessed  Mother—" 

And  with  that  sweet  name  upon  his  faithful 
lips  he  expired. 


The  Story  of  Louis  von  Beethoven. 


BV   ELIZABETH   KING. 


I. 


"  Gloomy  and  eccentric,"  he  was  called  by 
those  who  did  not  understand  him — the  great 
maestro  Louis  von  Beethoven,  whose  glorious 
music  has  charmed  the  ears  of  millions.  No, 
he  was  not  gloomy.  In  his  childhood  the 
excessive  severity  of  his  father,  who  failed  at 
this  period  of  his  son's  life  to  recognize  his 
marvellous  genius,  together  with  the  unkind- 
ness  of  his  two  brothers — one  older,  the  other 
younger  than  himself, — acted  painfully  on  a 
highly' sensitive  spirit.  He  shrank  within 
himself  and  sought  consolation  in  solitude. 

Louis  von  Beethoven  was  bom  at  Bonn  in 
1772.  His  father  was  a  tenor  singer.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  lover  of  the  divine 
art.  Herr  Beethoven  was  more  anxious  that 
his  son  should  acquire  wealth  than  fame,  and 
punished  the  boy  with  the  rod  and  starvation 
when  he  neglected  studies  likely  to  prove 
niore  remunerative  than  music. 


When  his  brothers  were  taken  out  on  some 
pleasant  excursion  up  the  Rhine  poor  Louis 
was  often  left  at  home.  On  one  occasion  Herr 
Simrock,  who  liked  the  boy,  remonstrated 
with  his  father,  as,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  river,  they  were  enjoying  the  lovely 
scenery,  and  watching  the  games  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  party. 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  Louis  with  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

'•  Because  he  is  so  stupid  and  stubborn, 
his  odd  ways  would  spoil  our  pleasure.  His 
brothers  are  docile  and  obedient,  but  I  can  not 
get  Louis  to  study  anything  unless  it  is  in 
sojne  way  connected  with  music." 

"Then  let  him  pursue  it.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  an  artist  is  not  w  ise  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.  Carl  and  Johann  are  clever, 
and  will  turn  out  to  your  satisfaction,  I  doubt 
not;  be  content,  and  let  poor  Louis  follow 
his  bent." 

"But,"  exclaimed  Beethoven,  in  despair, 
"  he  can  never  make  money  as  a  musician ! 
Money! — money  is  the  thing!  One  can  not 
do  anything  without  it  in  this  world." 

"  But  I  am  sure,"  here  interposed  Madame 
Beethoven,  who  loved  Louis  dearly,  though 
she  could  not  appreciate  his  genius, "if  you 
would  be  more  gentle,  and  allow  him  the 
indulgences  you  grant  his  brothers,  he  would 
be  different.  He  has  a  sweet,  affectionate  dis- 
position." 

Carl  and  Johann,  Louis'  brothers,  who  had 
overheard  this  conversation,  were  in  high 
spirits  when  they  reached  home.  The  door- 
bell, pulled  with  great  violence,  was  answered 
by  Louis,  who  stood  in  the  entrance,  lamp  in 
hand.  He  was  just  twelve  years  old,  short  and 
thickset  for  his  age.  His  complexion  was 
extremely  pale,  his  pensive  face  set  in  a  frame 
of  thick  black  hair.  His  grey  eyes  were  rest- 
less, very  piercing  when  fixed  on  any  object, 
but  were  softened  by  the  shade  of  long,  dark 
lashes. 

Without  noticing  his  brother's  graceless 
taunt,  "Halloo,  nightcap!"  Louis  went  out 
to  meet  his  parents,  and  respectfully  saluted 
them.  His  father  asked  him  if  he  had  learned 
his  task  and  thus  earned  his  suppyer.  Louis 
replied  that  he  had,  and  the  three  boys  went 
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to  their  sleeping  room.  His  brothers  gave 
Louis  a  full  account  of  their  pleasant  excur- 
sion, adding, "  You  would  have  been  with  us 
if  you  were  not  such  a  goose.  Father  says 
you  will  be  a  dunce  all  your  life." 

"Say  no  more,"  replied  the  gentle  Louis, 
"but  go  to  sleep!  ' 

When  his  brothers  were  in  dreamland 
Louis  slipped  away  to  his  attic.  He  had  fur- 
nished it,  with  his  mother's  help,  as  best  he 
could.  There  was  a  three-legged  table,  a  chair 
partly  fallen  to  ruin,  an  old  piano,  and  a  treas- 
ured violin.  Here  he  spent  his  happiest  hours, 
for  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  walks  alone. 
How  he  longed  to  ramble  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  by  which  the  fair  city  of  Bonn  was 
surrounded!  There  he  would  hear  the  voice 
of  Nature,  far  sweeter  to  him  than  the  hum 
of  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Once  Louis  obtained  leave  to  spend  a  holi- 
day as  he  pleased.  Out,  far  beyond  the  city, 
he  sought  a  lonely  wood.  Seated  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  the  murmur  of  which  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  romantic  spot,  he  revelled  for  hours  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  As  he  ascended  the 
path  on  his  way  home  he  heard  a  voice  call- 
ing him  to  come  back.  Turning  round,  he  saw 
a  stranger,  middle-aged  and  plainly  at^tired, 
approaching  him. 

"  I  have  watched  you  a  long  time,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  so  much  time, 
sir,"  replied  the  boy,  drj'ly. 

"Dan't  be  sarcastic,  boy.  I  feel  interested 
in  you." 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  before." 
"  But  I  know  you  and  your  thoughts.  You 
love  music  beyond  anything  else,  but  you 
despair  of  excelling  in  the  art  because  you 
can  not  follow  the  prescribed  rules,  and  for 
this  reason  your  masters  despair  of  yo\x. 
Your  compositions,  melancholy  as  they  are, 
embody  your  feelings,  which  are  understood 
by  no  one." 

"Who  are  you, sir?"  asked  Louis. 

"  It  matters  not.    I  come  to  advise  you.  I 

am  sorry  for  you.   I  admire  your  genius,  and 

feel  for  you  in  the  sorrow  such  a  gift  must 

bringf.    But  it  is  better  that  one  should  be 


consumed  in  the  sacred  fire  than  that  the 
many  should  not  be  enlightened." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Louis.  A 
strange  fear  seized  him. 

"  No,  you  do  not  understand  yourself.  But 
I  pay  homage  to  a  future  master." 

The  stranger  took  Louis'  hand  and  kissed 
it.  Louis  feared  he  was  insane. 

"You  will  be  a  master  of  art,"  continued 
the  unknown.  "The  sceptre  that  Mozart  and 
Haydn  have  held  shall  descend  to  you.  When 
all  Europe  wonders  at  the  name  of  Beethoven 
remember  me.  But  you  have  work  to  do  ere 
that  height  is  reached.  You  must  study  sci- 
ence, literature,  languages, — all  are  of  service 
in  music.  Do  not  despise  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing; above  all,  beware  of  yielding  to  despond- 
ency. They  blame  you  for  your  disregard  of 
rules :  make  for  yourse'f  higher  rules.  Here 
you  may  not  be  appreciated,  but  at  Vienna — " 

"Ah,  if  I  could  go  to  Vienna !  '  sighed  Louis. 

"You  shall  go  there,"  said  the  stranger; 
"and  there,  too,  shall  you  hear  from  me. 
Adieu  now,  auf  wiedersehen  "  * 

Before  Louis  could  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise the  stranger  was  gone,  and  he  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Like  Boy  Like  Man. 


The  birds  of  the  West  Indies  are  noted  for 
their  beautiful  plumage,  but  they  can  not 
sing;  the  children,  however,  can  laugh  and 
talk  as  v/ell  as  the  children  in  the  United 
States.  One  day,  on  the  little  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, a  roomful  of  school-boys  were  amus- 
ing themselves  while  the  teacher  was  away. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  master 
entered.  The  boys  at  once  became  busy  with 
their  books ;  and  when  the  teacher  asked  who 
had  been  talking,  only  one  little  boy,  named 
Leon  Dupont,  stood  up  Just  then  the  bell 
rang  for  recess,  and  the  teacher  said :  "  My 
little  man,  you  ought  not  to  stay  with  these 
good  children.  Run  out  and  play."  The  others 
were  kept  in.  This  little  boy  afterward  became 
famous  as  the  "  Holy  Man  of  Tours.'^ 

*  Till  we  meet  again. 
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Monica.* 


BY   EDMUND   OF  THE   HEART  OF   MARY;  C.  P. 


"TL/EEP  her  in  thy  Heart  for  Jesus,  sweet  my 

'^^       Mother,  dear  my  love ! 

In  thine  inmost  bosom  cherish,  safe  for  Him,  this 

stricken  dove. 
She,  thy  child,  her  soul  would  offer  victim  for  a 

work  like  thine — 
Sorrow's  victim,  grace-united  with  the  Holocaust 

Divine : 
Yea,  her  body  too  is  yielded  gladly  to  the  pain 

she  braves: 
All  to  save  an  erring  husband — win  him  to  the 

faith  that  saves. 

O  that  faith!  How  fair  is  sorrow  Passion-color'd 

by  its  light ! 
Beauteous  as  the  dawn  of  Easter  when  it  broke 

thy  vigil's  night. 
And  how  merit-strong  affliction,  wedded  to  thy 

dying  Son ! 
Every  pang  a  plea  availing,  every  woe  a  triumph 

won. 
Such  was  thy  faith :  such  my  sister's.  Keep,  then, 

keep  this  stricken  dove 
In  thine  own  inviolate  bosom,  dear  my  Mother, 

sweet  my  love ! 

*  .See  "Ad  Mariam  pro  Maria,"  in  "Ave  Maria" 
for  April  28th,  1888 


To  imagine  that  we  know  love"when  it  is 
not  God  whom  we  love  is  to  take  this  little 
pool  of  muddy  water  for  the  great  sea  with 
its  azure  waves. 


The  Day  of  Pentecost. 


HE  mysterious  word  Pentecost  sig^- 
fies  in  the  Greek  tongue  Quinqua- 
gesitna,  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Unleavened  Bread, — 
a  feast  kept  in  holy  observance  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is  also  called 
Festum  Hebdoniadutn  (feast  of  the  weeks); 
Festum  Messis  (of  the  early  harvest) ;  Festum 
Primitiarunt  (of  the  first  fruits),  because  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  custom — also  established  by 
Moses — of  offering  to  the  Lord  stalks  of  the 
early  wheat,  still  green  in  the  ears.  This  is  a 
beautiful  custom,  still  kept  in  goodly  observ- 
ance in  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy. 
This  symbol  is  regarded  by  the  holy  Fathers 
as  having  been  realized  in  the  Cenaculum, 
where  Peter  for  the  first  time  offered  up  to 
God  the  Immaculate  Lamb  Itself — Him  who 
said,  "  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me."' 
The  early  Christians  called  by  the  name  of 
Pentecost  all  the  time  intervening  between 
Easter  Sunday   and  this   great  day,  which 
they  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp.  It  was 
one  prolonged  feast    In  this  sense  must  we 
understand  Tertullian  when  he  wrote  that 
the  feasts  of  Pentecost  were  more  numerous 
than    all   the   other   feasts    of  the   Gentiles 
throughout  the  year.  Not  that  the  Christians 
suspended  labor  on  these  days,  but  because 
they  practised  many  devotions,  visited  the 
churches  frequently,  and  received  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  They   did   not   fast,  and  prayed 
standing.    Hence  these  fifty  days  were  also 
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called  dies  remissionis  (the  days  of  remission). 
The  Maronite  Catholics  eat  meat  on  every 
day  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as  a  sign 
of  joy.  The  Greek  Catholics,  for  the  same 
reason,  use  meat  for  eight  days  after  Easter, 
though  their  abstinence  is,  in  general,  far 
more  rigorous  and  extended  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

No  need  to  tell  the  reader  here  why  the 
Church  celebrates  this  day.  Let  him  read  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Therein  is  described  a  stupendous  miracle. 
Twelve  men  and  one  woman ;  they  unlearned, 
weak,  wavering,  and  trembling  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  " ;  this  one  fearless  because  full  of  faith, 
yet  sorrowful  with  a  mother's  own  sorrow. 
Think  of  these  men  who,  fifty-three  days 
before,  fled  like  miserable  cravens  when  their 
Master  was  apprehended,  now  rushing  out 
into  the  open  day,  and  boldly  proclaiming 
that  He  whom  the  Jews  crucified,  and  whom 
they  had  seen  die  in  the  sheer  helplessness 
of  a  mortal,  was  Christ,  "whom  God  hath 
raised  up,  having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell, 
as  it  was  impossible  that  He  should  be  holden 
by  it."  That  an  illiterate  man — such  as  was 
Peter — should  herald  forth  so  great  a  mystery 
as  that  of  Redemption,  was  a  miracle.  That 
he  should  do  it  boldly  was  a  miracle.  And 
equally  ineffable  was  the  prodigy  that  "  Par- 
thians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Mesopotamia,  Judea  and  Cappadocia, 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphilia, 
Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene, 
and  strangers  of  Rome;  Jews  also,  and  prose- 
lytes, Cretes  and  Arabians,"  should  under- 
stand these  men  in  their  several  tongues.  No 
wonder  "others  mocking  said:  These  men 
are  full  of  new  wine." 

The  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  every  little  particular  connected  with 
Christ  and  the  early  promulgation  of  His 
Gospel  was  a  subject  of  loving  speculative 
research,  have  tried  to  determine  how  many 
were  the  tongues  spoken  by  the  Apostles — 
or  in  which  they  were  understood — on  that 
Pentecost  Sunday.  St.  Clement  the  Alexan- 
drine held  that  they  spoke  in  seventy- five 
different  languages ;  for  that  was  the  number 
of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  who  passed  down 


into  Egypt.  St.  Augustine  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  number  was  seventy-two,  for  the 
reason  that  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
whose  tongue  God  confounded  "that  they 
might  not  understand  one  another's  speech," 
numbered  seventy- two.  St.  Epiphanius  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  Baronius  says  they  spoke 
in  all  languages, — a  fact  attested  by  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  Gospel  all  over  the 
world,  as  then  known. 

Some  of  the  usages  of  old  observed  in  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  are  beautiful.  In  some 
churches  thrilling  blasts  of  trumpets  accom- 
panied the  singing  of  the  Veni  Creator  SpirituSy 
to  denote  that  "sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a 
mighty  wind,  which  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  [the  Apostles]  were  sitting."  In 
other  churches,  during  the  singing  of  the  same 
hymn,  fiery  flames  were  made  to  descend  from 
the  roof  of  the  church  into  the  sanctuary. 

To  speak  of  the  celebration  in  Rome.  The 
station  is  in  St.  Peter's,  where  High  Mass  is 
sung  con  cappella — that  is,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Papal  choir,  which  is  a  distinct  body 
from  that  of  the  Basilica.  A  Cardinal  Bishop 
officiates,  and  the  sermon  is  preached  in  some 
foreign  tongue  by  a  student  of  the  Propaganda. 
Formerly  a  handsome  gift  was  awarded  to 
the  young  preacher.  It  is  a  great  feast-day  in 
the  arch- hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia. 
This  institution,  the  most  famous  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  mu- 
nificence, was  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
(i  198- 1 216.)  To  govern  it,  he  created  and 
appointed  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Order  still  exists,  though  its  connection  with 
the  hospital  is  only  in  the  name.  It  is  now 
an  order  of  knights,  who  are  created  by  the 
Pope  in  reward  of  superior  merit  and  excel- 
lence. The  hospital  was  completely  restored 
and  enlarged  to  its  present  magnificent  di- 
mensions by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474,  when 
the  blatant  and  not  very  efficient  philanthropy 
of  modern  times  was  only  a  possibility.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  in  charge  of  the  Capuchins  \ 
that  Pontiff  entrusted  it  to  the  Concettini 
(the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception),  in- 
stituted by  himself.  The  Italian  Government 
has   completely  secularized   the  institution. 
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with  very  questionable  results.  Here  let  me 
remark  that  luminous  facts  have  established 
the  principle  that  when  the  secular  power 
lays  its  hands  upon  a  charitable  institution, 
which  is  conducted  by  religious  for  God's 
sweet  sake  and  charity  alone,  the  institution 
begins  to  decline  in  usefulness;  just  like  a 
sensitive  flower  which  thrives  and  blooms 
with  wondrous  beauty  under  the  gentle  hand 
of  a  woman,  yet  wilts  and  withers  under  the 
careless  and  heavy  hand  of  man. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  lovely  red 
roses  that  carpet  the  marble  floors  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  on  Pentecost, 
and  the  floors  of  many  churches  throughout 
Italy.  Nay  more,  the  snowy  cloth  of  the  dinner 
table  can  hardly  be  seen  on  that  blessed  day, 
being  covered  with  carefully  picked  petals  of 
the  rose  that  speaks  of  love.  Was  not  the 
sending  of  the  Paraclete  the  outpouring  of 
perfect  love,  the  love  supernal  ?  And  as  the 
rose  is  symbolical  of  sweet,  burning  love,  and 
as  the  manifestation  of  this  sweetest  and 
burning  Love  occurs  in  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  rose  holds  queenly  court  in  the 
vast  palace  of  nature,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  poetic  Italians  should  give  to  this  feast 
too  the  name  of  Easter,  and  qualify  it  as 
Rosy?  Hence  do  the  Italians,  and  especially 
the  Romans,  style  Pentecost  Pasqua  Rosa 
(Rosy  Easter).  It  is  true  that  the  red  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  priest  on  Pentecost  Sun- 
day are -symbolical  of  the  flaming  tongues  of 
fire  in  the  form  of  which  the  Septiform  Spirit 
(^Spiritus  Septifortnis)  descended  upon  the 
Twelve,  and  presumptively  upon  Mary ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  the  rose 
is  not  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
being  a  divinely  poetic  spirit. 

On  Rosy  Easter  Monday  the  lower  classes 
of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Trasteverini,  cel- 
ebrate the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  of  Divine 
Love.  As  I  have  often  said  before,  there  is 
hardly  an  attribute  of  Oui:  Lady  which  is  not 
monumentalized  by  the  Italians  in  the  shape 
of  a  church,  large  or  small,  in  her  honor. 
The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Divine  Love  is 
a  modest  little  structure,  situated  near  the 
Old  Appian  Way,  about  eight  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  well  to  state  that  on  Rosy  Easter 


the  rose  is  freely  used  as  a  symbol  of  human 
aflection  too,  and  is  interchanged  by  young 
lovers  as  a  troth  pledge.  With  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  which  is  really 
pardonable,  the  lower  classes  of  Rome  associ- 
ate the  title  of  Mother  of  Divine  Love  with  the 
human  affections,  especially  with  the  aflection 
existing  between  young  lovers  Hence,  the 
little  church  on  the  Appian  Way  is  crowded 
on  Rosy  Easter  Monday  with  young  people, 
who,  by  the  by,  are  carefully  observed  by 
responsible  elders.  They  hear  Mass,  and  ask 
Our  Lady  to  bless  their  love.  After  Mass 
they  have  a  pleasant  love-feast  on  macaroni 
and  wine,  and  in  the  evening  drive  back  to 
the  dear  old  city  on  the  Seven  Hills,  singing 
for  very  joy,  and  playing  on  the  mandolin. 

Some  scholars  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  Feast  of  the  Roses  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Florealia,  which  used  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  the  Goddess  Flora. 
There  is  really  no  authority  for  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  associate  it  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
its  most  beautiful  of  feasts,  Pentecost,  or  Rosy 
Easter. 


A  Tale  of  the  "Blue  Light" 

by  george  prospero. 

(Conclusion.) 

AFTER  lunch  they  left  the  house  together. 
M.  Sauveur,  having  to  call  on  a  friend, 
soon  parted  with  Robert,  and  directed  his 
steps  to  the  Rue  Lisbonne,  toward  a  stately 
mansion  with  which  we  have  already  made 
acquaintance.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  familiar 
visitor  at  the  house,  for  he  at  once  mounted 
the  staircase  and  went  toward  the  study. 

"  Monsieur  has  only  just  finished  his  lunch," 
explained  the  servant  who  accompanied  him. 
'  He  came  home  late  this  morning." 

"  Let  him  not  hurry,"  returned  M.  Sauveur. 
"  I  can  wait." 

But  his  patience  was  not  taxed  long,  for 
the  master  of  the  house  soon  appeared,  and 
warmly  greeted  his  friend, 

"  You  find  me  rather  tired  this  afternoon," 
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he  went  on,  "with  all  those  meetings  I  am 
oHiged  to  attend — these  new  companies  un- 
der formation.  It  is  almost  too  much  for  me." 

"Then  why  did  you  go  in  for  such  an 
amount  of  work?"  objected  M.  Sauveur. 

"Well,  you  see,"  returned  the  banker, 
laughing,  "when  my  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  a  company  or  among  the  directors  the 
affair  is  sure  to  succeed.  I  am  looked  upon 
as  the  surest  guarantee  possible.  Therefore 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  refuse  when  they 
appeal  to  me.  You  are  a  most  enviable  man, 
I  always  declare,  living  as  you  do  for  art  and 
art  alone." 

**Ah,  I  see  your  conversion  to  my  way  of 
thinking  has  begun ! "  said  M.  Sauveur.  "  You 
used  to  look  on  me  as  being  rather  a  deluded 
person,  who  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life." 

"Dear  me,  no!"  rejoined  the  banker.  "You 
are  aware  how  intensely  fond  I  am  of  art  my- 
self. I  merely  thought  there  was  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  feeling  of  philanthropy  in  your 
generous  heart,  ever  prompting  you  to  take 
up  unknown  artists,  and  inducing  you  to  be- 
lieve you  had  made  the  unexpected  discovery 
of  some  despised  Raphael  of  the  future; 
whereas,  my  dear  friend,  real  merit  and  artistic 
worth  are  sure  to  succeed,  above  all  in  Paris." 

"Ah,  apropos  of  unknown  and  hitherto 
despised  artists  !  "  said  M.  Sauveur.  "  You 
remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  the  young 
painter  whom  I  engaged?" 

"Excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  said  M. 
d'Arblet.  "  Now,  that  is  a  thing  I  would  never 
have  done;  The  idea  of  confiding  a  gallery 
such  as  yours  to  inexperienced  hands !  It  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  wildest  notions  I 
ever  heard  of." 

"  You  will  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  '  wild  notion,'  as  you  term  it,  has 
turned  out  quite  a  success,"  replied  his  friend. 
"  My  young  painter  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
stars  at  the  Salon." 

The  banker  looked  incredulous  and  shook 
his  head. 

"I  came  on  purpose,"  pursued  M.  Sauveur, 
"to  speak  to  you  of  him,  and  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  of  his  paintings  when  you 
visit  the  exhibition." 


"  What  is  his  name  ?  "  asked  the  banker. 

"Courmont—  Robert  Courmont,"  answered 
M.  Sauveur. 

"Courmont!"  exclaimed  the  banker. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Oh,  no!"  returned  M.  d'Arblet,  quickly. 
'*  There  was  simply  a  similitude  of  name  with 
a  young  man  who  was  recommended  to  me 
lately." 

"Well,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence,"  con- 
tinued M.  Sauveur.  "  But  when  you  visit  the 
Salon  take  particular  notice  of  Courmont's 
'  Reverie  after  a  Call,'  for  the  young  girl  bears 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  your  niece.  I 
have  an  idea  you  will  be  anxious  to  purchase 
it.  Besides  adding  a  remarkably  pretty  picture 
to  your  collection,  you  would  be  performing 
a  work  of  charity ;  for  my  young  protege  is 
sadly  in  need  of  a  little  pecuniary  aid.  He 
will  soon  have  finished  the  work  in  my  gal- 
lery, and  then  he  must  take  a  studio  and  de- 
vote himself  seriously  to  his  art.  Poor  fellow!" 
concluded  M.  Sauveur,  "  his  life  has  been  a 
sad  one  so  far.  Some  day,  when  I  have  more 
time,  I'll  tell  you  his  story — that  is,  as  much 
as  I  know  of  it." 

So  saying  he  rose  and  took  leave  of  M. 
d'Arblet. 

When  the  banker  returned  to  the  study 
after  the  departure  of  his  friend  he  fell  to 
musing  over  what  he  had  just  heard.  It  was 
very  strange,  he  reflected — the  name,  the 
painting  resembling  his  niece.  What  a  pity 
Martha  was  out — gone  to  spend  a  last  delight- 
ful afternoon  with  a  friend  before  her  mar- 
riage,— her  best  friend,  who,  about  to  marry 
an  officer,  would  only  be  in  Paris  on  flying 
visits  now  and  then,  as  her  husband's  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Lyons!  "Well,  I'll 
take  Martha  some  other  time,"  observed  her 
uncle,  who  felt  he  must  that  very  day  try  and 
satisfy  the  curiosity  his  friend  had  so  uncon- 
sciously aroused.  With  these  thoughts  he 
rang  a  bell  and  ordered  his  carriage,  which 
was  soon  ready,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
banker  found  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd  at  the  Salon,  striving  to  make  way 
toward  the  room  in  which  the  gardien  told 
him  the  two  pictures  were  to  be  found. 

There  they  were — the  "  Reverie,"  delight- 
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ful  in  its  poetic  beauty;  "The  Blue  Light," 
startling  in  its  reality,  showing  as  it  did  the 
great  dormitory  of  the  Hospitalite  de  Nuit; 
the  moment  chosen  being  that  when  all  the 
homeless  tramps  of  the  French  Capital  are 
just  entering  the  vast  room,  in  which  charity 
provides  them  with  a  resting-place — a  halt  of 
a  few  hours — in  the  course  of  their  joyless 
existence,  under  the  eyes  of  their  Crucified 
Saviour,  whose  sacred  image  hangs  on  the 
wall. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  permitted  it,  M. 
d'Arblet  drew  near  to  examine  the  painting 
more  minutely,  and  before  long  he  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  real  artistic  value  of 
the  picture.  It  was  very  striking,  and  a  feeling 
of  emotion  seized  him  as  he  gazed  on  it. 
Almost  everyone  in  Paris  knew  the  CEuvre 
de  Hospitalite  by  name  and  had  subscribed 
to  it;  but  few  had  penetrated  into  its  interior 
working,  or  perhaps  given  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  the  work.  After  seeing  "  The 
Blue  Light "  the  scene  in  that  room  seemed 
to  remain  ever  present  before  the  eyes ;  it  was 
like  some  image  one  could  not  efface.  The 
banker  found  it  difficult  to  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  it.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  away 
he  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  beds  in  the 
dormitory,  over  which  he  read  the  inscription, 
**  Given  in  remembrance  of  R.  C."  Over  the 
other  beds  the  inscriptions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  read.  To  the  general 
public  this  particularity  had  no  importance,  to 
M,  d'Arblet  it  was  a  revelation. 

The  banker  was  not  a  man  of  an  emotional 
temperament,  but  he  felt  moved.  He  turned 
aside  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats  in 
the  room.  A  light  had  suddenly  burst  upon 
him ;  he  understood  everything  now :  the 
picture  before  him  was  the  explanation  of 
certain  circumstances  which  his  nephew  had 
refused  to  give  on  that  bleak  December  day. 
On  that  occasion  no  complaint  as  to  his  suffer- 
ings had  passed  the  young  man's  lips,  but  his 
uncle  understood  all.  At  that  time  the  home- 
less stranger  had  not  so  much  as  a  roof  to 
cover  his  head  if  the  Hospitalite  de  Nuit  had 
not  opened  its  doors  to  him.  It  was  dreadful 
to  think  of  it:  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his 
brother's  child,  obliged  to  take  refuge  there ! 


And  there  rose  before  the  banker's  mind  a 
vision  of  the  splendor  which  reigned  in  his 
own  house  that  very  winter  night  The  con- 
trast was  intensely  painful,  showing  him  all 
the  more  clearly  the  harshness  of  his  conduct 
toward  that  proud  young  man  whom  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  now  felt  so  delighted  to  call 
his  nephew.  The  past  could  not  be  undone, 
he  mused  philosophically;  but  he  determined 
to  make  Robert's  future  so  bright  that  all  his 
cruelty  must  find  pardon. 

Having  made  this  salutary  resolution,which 
he  intended  to  put  into  execution  at  once, 
M.  d'Arblet  turned  to  look  for  the  "  Reverie." 
He  had  not  to  search  long,  for  the  painting 
was  almost  under  his  eyes.  As  to  the  like- 
ness to  Martha,  it  was  unmistakable.  The 
banker  felt  simply  enchanted.  He  knew  Rob- 
ert had  met  the  young  girl  the  day  he  called, 
but  what  had  he  seen  of  her  ?  Merely  a  pass- 
ing glimpse;  therefore  it  seemed  all  the  more 
surprising  that  her  face  should  have  been  thus 
lovingly  and  distinctly  remembered.  Setting 
aside  the  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  portrait, 
it  was  a  charming  picture — that  sweet  young 
girl  seated  in  the  high-backed  old  oak  chair, 
— and  many  were  the  words  of  admiration 
bestowed  on  it  by  visitors  as  they  passed 
through  the  room. 

"  Robert  will  not  have  long  to  wait  before 
finding  a  purchaser  for  his  pictures,"  said  M. 
d'Arblet,  mentally.  Then,  feeling  but  little 
disposed  to  see  the  other  paintings  that  day, 
he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  staircase, 
intending  to  return  home,  in  order  to  write  to 
his  nephew  immediately.  Scarcely  had  he  Idl 
the  large  room  opening  onto  the  gjallery,  when 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Robert 
Courmont!  The  banker  was  a  man  of  quick 
resolution,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  a  thing,  he  intended  to  do  it  thoroughly 
well.  Robert  had  never  heard  M.  Sauveur 
mention  the  banker's  name,  and  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  old  friendship  existing  between 
them;  therefore  he  could  not  suppose  that 
his  kind  friend  had  spoken  of  him  to  his 
uncle;  and  with  his  usual  decided,  somewhat 
haughty  expression  ot  countenance  he  was 
about  to  pass  on,  not  even  so  much  as  deign- 
ing to  look  at  M.  d'Arblet,  when  the  latter 
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advanced  quickly  toward  him.  We  would  not 
dare  to  say  there  was  a  tear  in  the  banker's 
eye — it  might  be  an  exaggeration, — but  we 
know  for  a  certainty  he  felt  deeply  moved  as 
he  stepped  toward  his  nephew,  holding  out 
both  hands  to  greet  him  warmly;  for  under 
his  cold  and  proud  exterior  there  lay  a  very 
human  heart,  which  so  far  in  his  life  had,  un- 
fortunately, been  but  little  called  into  play 
except  by  his  beloved  niece. 

Robert  could  not  realize  it  all ;  he  must  be 
dreaming;  it  could  not  possibly  be  true.  His 
uncle,  who  had  sent  him  away  so  scornfully, 
was  there,  holding  his  hands  in  the  most 
fatherly  manner,  unable  or  unwilling  to  speak 
lest  he  might  betray  the  intense  emotion 
which  had  seized  him.  Seeing  this  the  young 
man — who  did  not  by  any  means  feel  the  same 
emotion  as  his  uncle,  but  simply  an  astonish- 
ment too  deep  for  words — proposed  returning 
to  the  large  room.  The  few  words  he  spoke 
broke  the  ice.  "No,  my  dear  fellow,"  his 
uncle  replied.  "I  have  seen  your  pictures; 
that's  all  I  care  to  see  at  present.  You  will 
come  home  with  me;  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other." 

And  thus  the  banker  and  his  nephew  de- 
scended the  great  staircase.  When  they  were 
quietly  seated  in  the  carriage  M.  d'Arblet 
related  to  Robert  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  M.  Sauveur  that  day,  and  how 
he  had  concluded  that  the  young  painter  of 
whom  his  friend  spoke  in  such  enthusiastic 
terms  could  be  none  other  than  his  nephew. 

As  the  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the 
splendid  mansion  Robert  said, laughingly: 

•'You  remember  what  you  said  to  me — 
that  no  one  but  men  of  note  ever  entered  your 
house?  I  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  degree 
of  celebrity  you  appreciate,  but  I  hope  to 
reach  it  some  day,  by  steady  work." 

*'  You  may  be  altogether  reassured  on  that 
point,"  returned  the  banker,  as  he  stepped 
from  his  carriage,  and,  entering  the  house,  led 
the  way  up  to  his  study,  giving  orders  he 
was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

M.  d'Arblet  gradually  drew  from  Robert  the 
painful  story  of  his  life,  the  young  man  pass- 
ing somewhat  lightly  over  certain  details, 
rather  lessening  than  exaggerating  the  many 


privations  he  had  endured.  And  in  return  his 
uncle  told  him  the  story  of  the  bed  at  the 
Hospitalite  de  Nuit,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  them  together.  Feeling  a  deep 
remorse  for  his  severity  toward  his  brother's 
wife,  he  had  offered  the  bed  in  remembrance 
of  Robert's  mother,  choosing  the  initials  of 
her  maiden  name.  Rose  Courmont. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  mutual 
confidences,  the  door  was  opened  and  Martha 
appeared  at  the  threshold.  Seeing  a  gentle- 
man with  her  uncle,  she  was  hastily  closing 
the  door  again,  when  the  banker  called  out,. 
"Come  in,  ma  cherie !" 

The  girl  returned,  with  a  blush  on  her  face. 

"This  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  wish  to 
make  you  acquainted.  And,"  pursued  the 
banker,  in  the  coolest  manner,  "as  you  meet 
unexpectedly  to-day,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret 
which  I  only  intended  you  to  learn  later  on. 
Perhaps  you  remember  seeing  M.  Courmont 
here  one  day  some  months  ago.  Well,  the 
result  of  that  visit  is  that  I  am  now  in  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  portrait  of  my  beloved 
niece." 

Martha  looked  very  incredulous,  whilst 
Robert  was  amused  at  the  ready  manner  in 
which  M.  d'Arblet  could  meet  an  emergency. 

"You  see,"  said  the  banker, turning  to  the 
young  man,  "  she  does  not  believe  one  word 
her  old  uncle  tells  her.  That's  very  hard." 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Robert, "  I  suc- 
ceeded in  painting  your  portrait,  and  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  claim- 
ing your  indulgence.  The  work  is  not  by  any 
means  all  I  should  have  desired.  But,  then, 
I  saw  you  only  once.  I  hope  you  will  accept 
this  as  an  excuse  for  certain  defects  which  I 
know  to  exist." 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  wonderful  that  you 
were  able  to  do  it  at  all,"  replied  Martha, 
frankly.  "I  remember  it  was  the  day  of  the  ball, 
and  my  toilet  was  all  in  disorder.  Had  I  only 
suspicioned  that  you  came  to  inspect  me!" 

The  banker  than  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  M.  Sauveur,  inviting  him 
to  dinner.  He  gave  the  letter  to  Martha  to 
be  dispatched  at  once,  adding,  "  M.  Courmont 
will  remain  for  dinner  also,  and  you  can  talk 
with  him  this  evening." 
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The  uncle  and  nephew  continued  to  con- 
verse for  a  long  time.  It  was  agreed  between 
them  that  Robert  should  retain  the  name  of 
Courmont,  the  banker  saying  he  had  already 
thought  of  a  combination  by  which  his  real 
name,  D'Arblet,  could  be  added  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible.  He  also  announced 
his  intention  of  informing  M.  Sauveur,  who 
was  one  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends,  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  them.  Thus, 
everyone  was  at  his  ease,  and  when  dinner 
was  announced  we  may  safely  declare  that 
a  pleasanter  party  never  gathered  round  M. 
d'Arblet's  hospitable  board. 

Two  more  scenes  and  our  story  is  finished. 

Christmastide  has  come  again,  with  its 
heavy  snow  and  biting  winds.  Distress  was 
great  in  Paris ;  little  work  was  to  be  had,  and 
the  large  dormitories  of  the  Hospital ite  de 
Nuit  were  filled  every  night  to  overflowing; 
many  even  had  to  be  refused  admittance.  This 
year  the  establishment  possessed  a  generous 
and  constant  benefactor,  who  wished  his  name 
to  remain  unknown.  On  Christmas  Eve  he 
sent  some  clothing  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  be  distributed  among  th^pettsionnaires.  All 
these  unhappy  and  half-starved  men  blessed 
their  anonymous  benefactor.  We,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  penetrating  "  a  little  everywhere," 
as  the  French  say,  and  learning  the  most 
closely  guarded  secrets,  know  that  the  gener- 
ous donor  is  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
the  banker. 

The  other  scene  is  one  of  the  deepest,  purest 
joy.  Spring  has  again  appeared.  It  is  a  bright 
Mayday.  Nature  is  shedding  her  vernal  beauty 
on  the  country;  for  we  are  at  Rueil, where 
Martha  had  earnestly  desired  her  marriage 
with  Robert  might  be  celebrated.  "  The 
church  is  so  pretty,"  she  urged;  "and  a  wed- 
ding in  the  country  is  so  much  more  charm- 
ing and  quiet  than  in  the  city."  And  M. 
d'Arblet,  who  could  refuse  nothing  to  his 
dearly  loved  niece,  readily  consented  to  her 
wish. 

The  banker  possessed  a  fine  property  out- 
side of  Paris,  where  he  generally  passed  the 
summer;  and  Martha  was  delighted  that  her 
marriage  should  take  place  in  Our  Lady's 


sweet  month,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  good, 
honest  country  folk,  who  had  known  her  all 
her  life,  and  loved  her  for  her  never-failing 
kindness. 

As  to  Robert,  his  happiness  on  this  his 
wedding-  day  knew  no  bounds.  Only  two  loves 
had  divided  his  life:  the  love,  mingled  with 
veneration,  he  had  for  his  mother,  and  this 
new  love  for  his  young  fiancee.  Both  were 
holy  sentiments,  all  the  deeper  and  purer  from 
the  source  from  which  they  came. 

Returning  from  Rueil  church  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  Robert  led  his  young  wife 
across  the  threshold  of  the  stately  Chateau- 
les-Ormes,  which  on  that  morning  the  great 
banker  had  offered  as  his  wedding  present  to 
his  dear  children — it  was  thus  he  called  them, 
— Monsieur  et  Madame  d'Arblet-Courmont. 

One  week  later  the  happy  young  couple 
assisted  devoutly  at  a  Thanksgiving  Mass 
celebrated  for  them  before  Mary's  altar  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 


A  Legend  of  the  Rosary. 


BY   HARRIET   M.  SKIDMORE  (" MARIE"). 

Ipj  ROSES  white!  O  roses  red! 
^    O  roses  rich  with  tint  of  gold ! 
Your  bright  hues  and  the  balm  ye  shed 

Recall  a  legend  old 
Of  peasant  lad,  whose  sole  delight 

Was,  day  by  day,  to  cull  and  twine 
Fresh  roses — crimson,  gold  and  white, — 

To  deck  Our  Lady's  shrine. 
And  when,  to  manhood  grown  at  last, 

The  lad  a  monk's  white  garment  wore, 
He  missed  that  pleasure  of  the  past, — 

His  roses  twined  no  more. 
But  lo !  in  vision  of  the  night 

Descended  to  his  lowly  cell, 
With  shining  robe  and  crown  of  light. 

The  Queen  he  served  so  well. 
And  thus  she  spake:  " In  earthly  bowers 

No  roses  grow  that  can  compare 
With  prayer-blooms  of  celestial  flowers, 

My  rosary  chaplets  fair." 
He  mourned  his  rosy  wreaths  no  more. 

For  fairer  gifts  than  earthly  weeds 
He  offered  daily,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Upon  the  mystic  beads. 
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Aye,  joyous  roses,  snowy  white. 

And  mournful  ones  with  crimson  sheen, 

And  glorious  blooms  of  golden  light 
He  gave  his  Heavenly  Queen. 

Once,  when  o'er  lonely  woodland  way 

He  journeyed  with  a  Brother  blest. 
While  deeper  grew  the  shadows  grey, 

And  each  bird  sought  its  nest. 
He  softly  said :   "  Ere  falls  the  night, 

O  let  us  ask  celestial  aid. 
And  give  our  rosary  blossoms  bright 

Unto  the  Mother  Maid." 
They  knelt  beneath  a  spreading  tree. 

Within  that  lonely  woodland  dell. 
And  raised  their  voices  trustfully 

As  in  their  convent  cell. 
A  robber  twain,  securely  hid, 

Anear  the  monks  in  ambush  lay, 
And  waited,  like  foul  beasts,  amid 

The  shadows  for  their  prey. 
But,  marvel  strange !  as  through  the  gloom 

They  watched  those  white-robed  forms  at  prayer, 
The  sweetness  of  a  blest  perfume 

Filled  all  the  forest  air,^ 
And  countless  roses  strewed  the  dell — 

White,  crimson-hued,  and  golden  flowers; 
From  out  the  monks'  pure  lips  they  fell 

In  never-ceasing  showers. 
And,  lo !  a  flood  of  dazzling  light 

Dispelled  the  evening  shadows  grey. 
And  turned  the  swiftly  coming  night 

To  noon  of  perfect  day. 
On  that  strange  beam  a  white-winged  train 

Descended  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  gently  wove  in  shining  chain 

Those  blooms  of  priceless  worth ; 
Then  bore  them  where  a  Lady  bright 

With  grace  of  purest  maidenhood, 
And  crowned  with  stars  of  radiant  light, 

On  silvery  crescent  stood. 
They  bowed  before  their  Sovereign's  feet. 

Those  fair,  white-pinioned  angel  bands ; 
And  she,  with  smile  serenely  sweet, 

Took  in  her  gracious  hands 
The  offered  heart-gifts  pure  and  true. 

And  o'er  the  monks  in  shining  showers 
Dropped  graces  sweet  with  balmy  dew 

From  out  the  rosary  flowers. 
Unconscious  of  the  wonders  wrought. 

The  meek- faced  brethren  went  their  way; 
Yet  marvelled  at  the  night  so  fraught 

With  brightness  of  the  day. 
But  at  their  feet  the  robbers  fell. 


And  told,  with  tears,  the  glorious  scene 
Of  mystic  prayer- blooms  from  the  dell 

Borne  heavenward  to  our  Queen. 
Ah !  then  what  thrilling  echoes  rang 

Through  lonely  aisles  of  forest  dim 
As  the  glad  monks,  low  kneeling,  sang 

Te  Deum's  rapturous  hymn ! 

And  so,  O  roses  white  and  red. 

And  rich  with  tint  of  gleaming  gold. 

Your  bright  hues  and  the  balm  ye  shed 
Recall  this  legend  old ! 

Sweet  Lady,  to  thy  royal  feet 

May  angels  bring  my  rosary  flowers. 

And  win  for  me  thy  answer  sweet, 
In  balmy  blessing-showers ! 


A  Man  to  be  Proud  of.* 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN. 

THE  period  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
never  cease  to  have  a  thrilling  interest 
for  Americans  for  more  reasons  than  make 
it  so  horribly  fascinating  to  other  peoples.  It 
was  in  a  measure  the  result  of  the  success  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  which  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers  had  performed  soljbrill- 
iant  a  part.  If  Louis  XVI,  had  known  what 
effect  the  American  armed  demand  for  rights 
was  to  have  on  his  own  fortunes,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Franklin  and  Gouvemeur  Morris 
would  have  been  received  as  they  were  at 
the  polished  court  of  Versailles.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  hatred  of  England  had  as 
much  to  do  with  Louis'  complaisance  toward 
the  American  envoys  as  the  desire  to  free  an 
enslaved  people, — a  desire  shared  by  a  court 
which  looked  on  the  American  savages,  for 
whom  Franklin  plead  so  eloquently,  as  sub- 
jects entirely  worthy  of  that  sentimental  sym- 
pathy cultivated  by  the  works  of  Rousseau. 
Catholic  Americans  are  always  eager — 
perhaps  a  little  too  eager — to  point  with  pride 
to  M.  de  Lafayette  as  an  evidence* of  the  in- 
terest taken  by  Catholics  in  the  overthrow  of 


*  The  writer  calls  attention  to  Mr.  Robert  Walsh's 
"Life  of  Cardinal  Cheverus," — an  exceedingly  de- 
lightful book,  now  out  of  print. 
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the  British  dominion  in  this  country.  M.  dc 
Lafayette,  in  fact,  represented  the  Catholic 
spirit  as  little  as  the  notorious  M.  de  Gramont, 
who  was  as  gallant  as  he  was  gallant.  If  M. 
de  Lafayette  helped  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle,  it  was  because  he  was  more  of  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau  than  of  Bossuet;  and 
if  Charles  Carroll  was  a  friend  of  liberty  be- 
cause he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  was  the  sole  breakwater  for 
many  centuries  between  tyranny  and  freedom, 
Lafayette  was  an  enemy  of  kings  because  the 
new  light  as  reflected  by  Rousseau  and  the 
secret  societies  had  shone  upon  him. 

It  seems  that  in  our  desire  to  claim  relig- 
ious ancestors — to  find  an  American  Revolu- 
tionary pedigree  which  will  equal  in  splendor 
that  of  the  mythical "  Scotch-Irish  " — we  have 
overlooked  at  least  one  name  of  which  we 
should  be  most  proud.  In  fact,  the  dragging 
of  religion  into  political  movements  and  the 
justifying  of  them — after  they  have  succeeded 
— by  naming  the  religion  of  the  men  engaged 
in  them  is  a  foolish  thing.  Is  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  less  of  a  Catholic  because  he  is  a 
Tory?  Is  Mr.  William  O'Brien  more  of  a 
Catholic — and  he  is  a  devout  one — because 
he  is  a  Pamellite? 

We  have  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  the  name 
of  Bishop  Cheverus,  afterward  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

M.  de  Cheverus  is  a  religious  ancestor  who 
will  stand  investigation.  There  is  no  need  to 
defend  him.  Like  Lafayette,  he  was  an  aris- 
tocrat by  birth.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
presented  with  a  benefice  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  and 
afterward  Louis  XVIII.  It  was  the  way  of 
the  world  then  that  an  aristocratic  younger 
son  should  become  Prince  Prior  of  Torbechet. 
It  was  one  of  those  "ways"  against  which 
Pope  after  Pope  had  struggled ;  but  young 
De  Cheverus  was  very  unlike  those  lay  abbes 
who  fluttered  around  the  court,  criticised 
the  new  actresses,  designed  costumes  for  the 
Queen's  rural  festivals  at  Trianon,  and  did 
not  dream  of  the  seriousness  of  life  until  the 
coming  carnival  of  terror  blotted  out  their 
power  of  dreaming  and  their  gilded  butterfly 
wings^at  once  in  blood.  The  abbe  of  thirteen, 


John  Lefebre  dc  Cheverus,  was  not  one  of 
these.  His  mother  had  modelled  her  life  on 
that  of  Blanche  of  Castile.  His  father,  of  a 
high  judicial  family  in  Mayenne,  was  a  good 
man. 

Their  son  was  apparently  bom  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time,  in  1 768,  and  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate country, — a  country  containing  the 
most  cultivated,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most 
polite  court  on  earth.  At  court  so  high  was 
the  polish  that  a  Marshal  of  France  was 
prouder  of  having  invented  a  new  perfume 
than  of  his  victories ;  so  peaceful  that  princes 
spent  their  time  in  unravelling  gold  fringe 
from  epaulets  and  lace;  so  religious  that 
duchesses  went  to  Mass  in  grand  state  in  the 
morning  and  wept  over  the  foulness  of  Rous- 
seau in  the  evening;  so  sweet  and  pastoral 
that  statesmen  bade  the  people  eat  grass  if 
there  were  no  bread,  that  marital  infidelity  was 
a  polite  accomplishment,  and  that  Rousseau's 
"  Emile  "  was  taken  as  a  rule  of  life  rather  than 
the  "  Imitation  of  Christ" 

The  colleges  were  in  disorder ;  Horace  was 
oftener  quoted  in  high  pulpits  than  St. Paul; 
and  everywhere  in  France  the  crust  between 
earth  and  chaos  was  growing  thinner  and 
thinner.  John  de  Cheverus,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
led  a  serene  life  in  his  youth.  There  was  a 
lawsuit  about  something  appertaining  to  his 
benefice.  But  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
covered  by  a  network  of  legal  casuistry  he 
withdrew  his  suit  And  the  reason  he  gave 
for  it  filled  the  Christians  around  ^im  with 
disgust  "  If  I  gain  it,"  he  said — and  the  suit 
was  on  the  point  of  being  decided  in  his  favor, 
— "I  shall  ruin  my  opponent!"  How  foolish 
this  seemed, — how  like  the  silly  babble  of  one 
of  those  saints  who  had  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  in  the  politest  circles  of  France ! 

When  young  De  Cheverus  entered  the 
famous  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  after  an 
adequate  preparation,  he  found  that  institution 
a  very  unpleasant  place  for  a  young  abbe  who 
had  recited  each  day  the  OfTice  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  spirit  of  Rousseau  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  College.  The  pupils  needed 
only  fresh  air  and  good  food  and  plenty  of 
recreation  to  make  them  good, — they  were 
nati:rally  good,  in  &ct;  all  they  required  was 
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liberty,  and  liberty  they  had.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  the  professor's  lectures;  they 
studied  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  they  were 
so  successfully  free  that  liberty  became  license. 
Like  the  lady  in  Comus,  young  De  Cheverus 
passed  through  the  turbulent  rabble  of  en- 
franchised students.  Pure,  simple,  truthful, 
devout,  he  left  the  College  as  he  entered  it, 
havinglprofited  by  the  studies  which  he  fol- 
lowed without  compulsion.  At  the  Sorbonne 
confusion  reigned,  but  De  Cheverus  made  the 
most  of  the  lectures.  He  afterward  regretted 
that  he  gave  too  much  attention  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  style;  but  this  regret  was  no 
doubt  the  result  of  his  sensitive  humility.  His 
careful; cultivation  of  his  style  meant  a  corre- 
sponding cultivation  of  his  mind. 

The  roar  of  the  Revolution  sounded  louder. 
The  Bishop  of  Mans  saw  that  good  priests 
would  be  needed  in  the  coming  time.  He 
procured  a  dispensation  from  Rome  for  young 
De  Cheverus'  want  of  years.  The  Bishop  felt 
that  soon  ordinations  in  France  would  be 
impossible.  It  needed  courage  to  enter  the 
priesthood  in  the  face  of  the  storm.  De  Che- 
verus did  not  hesitate;  he  was  ordained  on 
December  i8, 1790,  at  the  last  public  Ordina- 
tion which  took  place  at  Paris  before  the 
Revolution. 

Appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  a  canonry,  he 
respectfully  asked  permission  to  assist  his 
uncle,  an  aged  cure  of  Mayenne.  His  request 
was  granted.  He  performed  his  duties  with  a 
zeal  tempered  with  prudence,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  experience.  The  Revolution 
broke;  M.  de  Cheverus  was  informed  that  if 
he  did  not  leave  Mayenne  the  mob  would 
bum  his  father's  house.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1 792,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers.  There  he  remained,  in  daily  peril 
of  his  life,  until  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape. 

De  Cheverus  not  only  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  Constitution,  but  he  urged  all 
within  his  influence  to  follow  his  example. 
He  made  his  way  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
recognized.  Blood  had  begun  to  flow.  The 
head  of  the  beautiful  Princess  de  Lambelle 
was  in  a  few  days  to  be  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  a  pike ;  Mademoiselle  de 


Sombreul  was  about  to  be  forced  to  drink  a 
goblet  of  human  blood  in  order  to  save  her 
father's  life;  and  the  massacre  of  the  priests  in 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  was  of  the  near 
future.  De  Cheverus,  hiding  in  the  room  of 
his  younger  brother,  a  student  of  law  in  the 
College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  escaped  martyr- 
dom in  the  sea  of  blood  which  deluged  Paris. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  duty  of  living,  he 
would  have  joined  the  murdered  group  in  the 
Carmel.  With  the  help  of  his  brother  he  left 
for  England.  A  short  apprenticeship  in  that 
country  in  the  art  of  teaching  French  enabled 
him  to  acquire  the  English  language.  In 
happier  days  Lord  de  MacCarthy,  an  Irish 
exile,  had  offered  to  teach  him  the  tongue 
he  needed  now.  He  had  refused,  thinking  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  How  he  regretted  it ! 

At  this  time  the  Abbe  Matignon,  formerly 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  the  only  priest 
in  Boston.  He  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Catholics  in  that  city  by  Bishop  Carroll, 
and  given  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Pe- 
nobscot and  Passamaquoddy  Indians.  He  was 
pious  and  zealous,  but  overwhelmed  by  the 
presence  of  "thirty  different  religious  sects," 
united  only  in  their  hatred  of  Papists.  He 
asked  M.  de  Cheverus  to  come  to  him,  and 
M.  de  Cheverus  went. 

Boston  was  the  centre  of  bigotry.  A  priest 
was  an  object  of  hatred.  No  place  on  earth 
was  more  filled  with  prejudices  against  Cath- 
olics. M.de  Cheverus  received  M.  Matignon's 
invitation  in  1 795.  In  two  years  from  that  time 
M.  de  Cheverus  had  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  this  hatred.  The  public  press  paid  com- 
pliments to  this  accomplished  priest,  whose 
refinement  of  manner,  whose  constant  cheer- 
fulness and  self-sacrifice,  whose  humility  and 
whose  prudence,  pierced  through  the  most 
impregnable  of  human  failings — prejudice. 
The  verdict  of  a  well-known  Protestant 
minister  is  preserved  in  the  Boston  Monthly 
Magazine.  He  had  gone  to  attempt  to  "con- 
vert" the  two ;  he  came  away  saying,  "  These 
men  are  so  learned  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ing with  them;  their  lives  are  so  pure  and 
evangelical  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reproach; 
and  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  influence  of 
so  much  virtue,  joined  to  so  much  knowl- 
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edge,  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 
The  secret  of  M.  de  Cheverus'  power  was 
in  his  belief  that  good  example  was  the 
best  means  of  softening  American  prejudice 
against  the  Church.  He  saw  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  honest  and  keen ;  that  profession 
was  nothing  to  them  and  practice  everything. 
He  practised  the  little  virtues  Amiability, 
cheerfulness,  tact  without  deceit,  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  were  his  talismans. 
Boston  was  intensely  literary.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  this :  he  acquired  a  nice  knowledge 
of  English  and  read  all  the  authors  then  in 
vogue.  If  it  were  said  that  Catholic  priests 
were  ignorant,  people  pointed  to  Father  de 
Cheverus  in  refutation.  When  Mr.  Shaw 
founded  the  Athenaeum  in  Boston,  he  aided 
him  with  his  counsel  and  donated  a  consider- 
able number  of  books.  He  did  not  neglect  the 
Indians,  and  his  biographer  says  that  he  was 
impressed  with  the  similarity  between  the 
language  of  the  New  England  Indians  and 
the  Hebrew. 

M.  de  Cheverus'  services  in  Boston  during 
the  yellow  fever  were  unremitting.  The  Bos- 
tonians  honored  him  in  every  way ;  the  min- 
isters of  various  denominations  asked  him  to 
say  grace  at  repasts;  President  Adams  put 
his  name  down  on  the  subscription  list  for 
the  first  Catholic  church  in  Boston ;  the  press 
declared  publicly  that  this  priest  was  not  only 
a  philosopher  but  a  saint,  and  the  most 
bigoted  and  intolerant  of  cities  gave  the  priest 
the  first  seat  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  M.  de 
Cheverus  accomplished  a  labor  of  Hercules. 
Later,  as  Bishop  of  Boston,  he  sustained  the 
reputation  he  had  gained.  A  child  was  brought 
to  him  to  be  baptized.  It  was  to  be  named 
"John  Cheverus  Bishop."  "Poor  child,"  he 
said,  "  God  preserve  you  from  ever  becoming 
such!"  The  Bishop  preached  even  in  the 
synagogues;  his  sermon  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  on  "The  Adoration  of  the  Cross" 
seems  audacious,  but  to  him  it  was  perfectly 
simple  and  natural.  After  his  sermon  in  an- 
other Protestant  temple  on  "  This  is  My  Body, 
this  is  My  Blood,"  a  minister  said  to  him:  "If 
what  you  have  just  established  be  true,  you 
should  be  purer  than  an  angel;  you  receive 


a  God  every  day."  Bishop  Cheverus  adds: 
"  I  was  silent" 

When  the  Abbe  Matignon  died,  his  body 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
Bishop  de  Cheverus  following,  wearing  his- 
mitre.  The  Bostonians  were  reverent,  and'the 
next  day  the  journals  expressed  respectful 
sympathy. 

Time  passed.  The  Bishop  was  called  ta 
other  duties  in  France;  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  and  a  Prince  of  the  Churchy 
but  his  heart  and  his  blessing  always  went 
back  to  that  city  whose  inhabitants  had  proven- 
to  him  the  truth  of  Lucan's  saying,  that "  Love 
answers  love." 


Christian  Art  In  Our  Own  Age. 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 
II. 

AT  the  very  opening  of  our  present  cen- 
tury, when  materialism  was  boastfully 
claiming  the  realm  of  imagination  by  right 
of  conquest,  ears  listening  for  some  word  of 
promise  for  the  art  of  the  future,  heard,  like  an 
echo  of  the  Paschal  antiphon  in  the  Office  of 
Our  Lady:  "The  winter  is  past;  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone ;  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  the  land."   Whence  did  it  come? 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  July  3, 
1789  —  when  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  a  new 
Republic  was  being  talked  of  in  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  the  day,  it  might  be  of  the  century,  for 
who  could  tell  but  the  problem  might  last  so 
long? — was  bom  in  Lubeck,  one  of  three 
ancient  towns  in  Germany  glorying  in  the 
privileges  of  Free-towns,  in  an  old  house  in 
Konig  Strasse,  the  youngest  of  six  children 
to  Christian  Adolph  and  Elizabeth  Overbeck. 
The  family  of  Overbecks  had  gfiven  clergy- 
men and  professors  to  Liibeck  for  more  than 
a  century  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  Chris- 
tian Adolph  had  studied  theology  as  well  as 
jurisprudence,  and  to  his  learning  as  a  lawyer 
added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin 
and  even  Hebrew,  while  he  is  still  known  in 
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the  literary  world  as  a  poet,  the  author  of 
lovely  little  songs.  The  mother,  Elizabeth, 
was  a  highly  educated  woman,  who  believed 
that  her  accomplishments  could  not  be  used 
better  than  in  her  own  family,  to  which  she 
was  devoted.  But  of  all  her  children  she 
watched  most  unceasingly  over  th»little  Fritz, 
a  tender-hearted,  shy  child,  to  whom  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  share  his  mother's  devotions, 
while  his  gentle  nature  expressed  itself  in 
poesy  which  was  even  published  under  the 
title  of  "Little  Fritz'  Songs." 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  ideal  home  to  which  our 
Frederick  Overbeck  had  been  bom,  and  there 
was  not  a  germ  of  idealism  in  his  nature  which 
was  not  stimulated  by  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lived,  while  a  sincere  piety  pervaded 
the  household.  We  thus  see  fulfilled  all  the 
natural  conditions  for  the  development  of  a 
lovely  soul ;  but  He  who  had  created  this  soul 
and  crowned  its  gifts  by  that  of  genius,  and  had 
resolved  to  claim  these  for  Himself,  reinforced 
these  natural  gifts  by  supernatural  conditions 
in  a  way  never  to  have  been  anticipated,  and 
it  came  in  this  wise.  While  a  mere  child,  so 
early  as  eight  years  old,  our  Fritz  would  leave 
the  brothers  and  sisters  he  loved  so  dearly, 
to  find  some  quiet  spot  where  he  could  "  give 
audience  to  his  dreams" — to  the  beings  of 
that  unseen  world  which  had  already  become 
familiar  to  the  innocent,  imaginative  child ;  and 
his  favorite  spot  above  all  others  was  a  Cath- 
olic chapel,  into  which  he  used  to  glide  and 
spend  hours  before  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  contemplating  it  with  delight  and 
reverence,  and  wondering  if  he  should  ever  be 
able  to  paint  such  a  picture. 

How  he  came  across  this  chapel,  how  he 
found  entrance  to  it,  has  never  been  explained; 
but  this  is  certain :  while  all  the  other  cities  of 
Northern  Germany  utterly  closed  their  gates 
and  their  doors  against  the  Catholic  worship, 
there  had  been,  always,  in  Lubeck  one  hiding- 
/  place  for  the  Holy  One — an  altar  and  a  taber- 
nacle where  He  had  been  faithfully  served 
and  offered  up  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  and  for  the  people  of  Lubeck. 
At  times  it  was  under  the  wing  of  the  French 
and  Austrian  embassadors;  but  toward  the 
year  1700  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  two  of  whom 


always  held  fast  to  Lubeck,  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  celebrate  Mass  and  to 
hold  as  a  chapel  the  former  chapter  house  of 
Baron  Magnus,  while  a  house  close  by  this 
was  occupied  by  a  relative  of  our  Overbeck. 
For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  this  neighborhood  unattended,  and,  by 
one  of  those  gracious  providences  "which 
shape  our  ends  unconsciously  to  ourselves," 
wandered  into  the  chapel,  found  there  the 
silence  for  which  he  longed,  since  though 
alone  he  was  not  solitary ;  for  the  mysterious 
lamp  burned  before  the  Adorable  Presence, 
of  which  he  felt  the  influence  without  recog- 
nizing its  source ;  while  all  around  him  were 
groups  of  holy  personages  who  were  no 
strangers  to  him,  for  he  knew  their  story  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  read  every  day  in  the 
home  of  the  Overbecks.  But,  above  all  others, 
the  altar-piece  took  possession  of  the  little 
boy's  heart, — the  dreamy  child  who  could 
leave  playmates  and  pastime  to  gaze  upon  it 
for  hours,  and  lose  himself  in  this  group  rep- 
resenting the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  in  the 
Stable  of  Bethlehem;  the  Virgin  Mother 
with  her  Divine  Son  on  her  lap,  beside  her  St. 
Joseph. 

There  was  still  another  picture  in  this  chapel 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In 
this  picture  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  standing 
holding  her  Infant  toward  the  adoring  Kings 
as  they  kneel  before  Him.  Still  it  was  not  to 
this  last  picture,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
seen  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  sharply  cut. 
Oriental  features,  that  our  little  Fritz  turned 
with  the  deepest  joy.  His  tender  heart  always 
sought  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child  over  the 
altar,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  blonde 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  the  gentlest  of  all  possible 
expressions.  It  was  before  this  picture  that 
he  dreamed  away  the  hours,  and  came  forth 
into  the  street  and  to  the  ideal  home  with  its 
learning  and  refinement,  and  afifectionate  in- 
tercourse, with  a  mysterious  exaltation  in  his 
young  soul  which  he  would  not  have  told  of 
even  if  he  could,  but  which  he  remembered, 
and  which  drew  him  by  its  silent  influence  to 
make  "innumerable  visits,"  as  he  declared,  to 
the  silent  chapel  in  the  chapter-house  of  Baron 
Magnus.  Behold  the  school  of  art  which  our 
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Fritz  entered  at  eight  years  of  age,  in  which, 
in  fact,  he  always  continued  to  be  a  humble 
and  devoted  pupil,  even  while  unconscious 
that  he  was  stud)  ing  under  a  Divine  Master. 
As  the  years  went  on  and  genius  asserted 
itself,  there  came  the  studies  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Vienna.  The  elevated  spirit  of 
the  household  of  Christian  Adolph  O/erbeck, 
however,  followed  his  son,  and  there  still  rang 
in  his  ears  the  grand  sayings  of  his  learned 
and  noble-minded  father,  who  had  ever  re- 
minded his  son  to  "beware  of  mediocrity." 
One  day  he  had  said  to  Fritz:  "How  would 
you  like  to  become  a  Raphael  and  a  Winkel- 
mann  all  in  one?  It  is  a  great  thought,  but 
worth  working  for."  Another  time  this  father 
had  said:  "If  the  artist's  heart  is  a  temple, 
only  figures  of  saints  and  divine  personages 
will  be  found  there;  and  even  subjects  repre- 
senting human  interests  will  be  penetrated 
and  influenced  by  these  high  and  heavenly 
ideas."  When  this  son,  who  had  thus  come  up 
like  a  tender  plant,  nourished  by  the  noblest 
of  natural  principles,  watched  over  by  the 
mo3t  solicitous  of  parents,  found  himself  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna,  there  was  still 
a  point  which  this  father  wished  to  have  de- 
termined beyond  all  question,  and  he  writes : 
*'  Do  you  feel  yourself  competent  to  become 
a  historical  painter;  and  if  so,  do  you  prefer 
subj  ects  from  the  antique  or  national  or  the 
Bible?"   To  this  question  the  young  artist 
replied:  "No  subjects  from  profane  histoiy 
have  for  me  the  charm  of  those  from  the  Bible. 
Ever  since  I  began  to  think  I  have  loved  the 
Bible,  and  my  first  composition  represented 
the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan.  There- 
fore I  conclude  that  subjects  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  best  suited  to  my  talent.   I 
intend  to  paint  pictures  .  from  the  Bible — 
great  pictures, — and  my  heart  shall  be  my 
guide." 

This  was  written  while  a  student  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Vienna,  practising  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  where  the  antique  is  the 
acknowledged  rule;  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"  But  this  I  shall  never  learn  at  the  Academy, 
nor  shall  I  learn  it  in  the  French  schools. 
Compare  the  works  of  Raphael  with  those 
produced  at  an  academy;  is  it  not  like  hot 


against  cold?  What  with  Raphael  comes 
from  the  heart,  at  the  Academy  comes  from 
the  head.  I  can  not  take  this  cold  way.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  decided  not  to  study  anatomy 
on  corpses,  because  an  artist  never  should  lose 
that  fine  feeling  which  life  alone  inspires;  and 
I  shall  never  paint  from  female  models.  Do 
not  think  I  intend  to  neglect  the  Academy, 
but  to  sit  all  day  in  the  Academy  or  copy  all 
day  in  the  Belvedere,  I  can  not  do.  Raphael, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Albert 
Diirer,  had  no  academies,  no  galleries  where 
they  could  copy,  and  yet  they  became  so 
great.  To  day  we  have  all  these  opportunities 
in  abundance,  yet  no  artists  like  them." 

It  was  with  this  dissatisfaction  at  his  heart, 
and  a  longing  for  tho.se  influences  which  had 
nourished  the  ideal  in  so  many  great  souls, 
that  led  to  his  founding  among  his  associates 
in  the  Academy  who  sympathized  with  him, 
a  society  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Luke, 
painter  as  well  as  Evangelist,  and  called  St 
Luke's  Brotherhood.  This  proved  to  be  the 
herald  of  a  school  essentially  Christian  in  its 
ideas  and  aims ;  although  he  believed  when 
he  established  it  that  these  could  never  be 
realized  save  in  the  land  of  Giotto,  Fra  An- 
gel ico  and  Raphael. 

The  20th  of  June,  18 10,  saw  Frederick 
Overbeck  and  two  companions,  Pforr  and 
Vogel,  entering  Rome  through  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  The  time  was  one  when  Rome  seemed 
desolated  to  those  who  had  known  it  in  its 
happy  days,  for  the  Pontiff  Pius  VII.  was  a 
prisoner  under  Napoleon  at  Savona.  The  car- 
dinals had  been  sent  to  Paris,  as  well  as  all  the 
most  precious  movable  works  of  art ;  but  to 
our  young  travellers  there  was  still  everything 
to  be  seen  while  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
Vatican  were  left,  and  above  all  Raphael's  "  La 
DIsputa."  The  Franciscan  Convent  of  Sant' 
Isodoro  had  been  deserted  during  these  dis- 
astrous days,  and  here  our  young  German 
painters  lived  for  two  years,  each  one  having 
a  large  cell  for  a  studio  and  a  smaller  one  for 
a  bedroom.  "  We  live  the  happiest  life,"  writes 
Overbeck,  "in  our  convent;  and  I  see  that 
only  in  solitude  can  true  art  thrive." 

Our  Overbeck  is  now  twenty- four  years 
of  age.  The  beautiful  lessons  of  the  father. 
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Senator  Overbeck,  of  the  mother,  the  highly 
educated,  devotedly  domestic  Elizabeth,  have 
prepared  the  mind  of  their  son  to  take,  in  their 
fullest  meaning,  the  lessons  which  the  Eternal 
City  lays  before  the  eyes,  impresses  upon  the 
heart  candid  enough  to  receive  them.  The 
Bible,  which,  he  had  always  loved,  always  ven- 
erated, which  he  believed  to  be  a  fountain  of 
inspiration  to  the  true  artist  even  in  his  days 
at  the  Academy  in  Vienna  among  anatomical 
studies  and  antique  models  as  of  sole  author- 
ity or  value,  he  now  found  painted  out  to  the 
eye  not  by  one,  two  or  three  devout  artists, 
or  by  one,  two  or  three  generations,  but  by 
all  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  hierarchy  of  art.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  stimulating  into  consciousness 
that  mysterious  ideal  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared before  him,  so  sublime  as  to  take  on 
the  attributes  of  eternity,  yet  always  veiled; 
an  atmosphere  which  had  acted  like  an  in- 
spiration on  the  sensitive  imagination  of 
Raphael,  and  had  aggrandized  even  that  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

During  his  two  years  in  the  deserted  Con- 
vent of  Sant'  Isodoro,  the  cloistered  rooms 
had  told  their  story  in  the  silent  hours  of  study 
to  the  painter's  ear ;  the  story  of  ascetic  virtue, 
of  hardy  self-denial ;  of  an  ideal  life,  in  truth, 
so  lofty  in  its  aims  as  to  be  followed  only 
at  a  far-off  distance  by  the  youthful  painter 
himself.  It  was,  in  short,  the  blossoming  out, 
under  genial  influences,  of  the  seeds  planted 
in  his  heart  and  his  intellect  in  the  dear  old 
German  home,  with  its  mingling  of  learning 
and  piety.  On  Palm-Sunday,  April  13,1813, 
Frederick  Overbeck  joined  himself  not  merely 
to  a  Brotherhood  like  that  of  St.  Luke,  but 
to  that  Society,  universal.  Catholic,  which  he 
saw  to  have  been  the  guardian  of  all  those 
supernatural  traditions  which  have  entered 
into  art  from  the  first  century  of  Christianity 
to  our  own. 

While  at  the  Academy  he  began  a  picture, 
much  against  the  will  of  the  director,  repre- 
senting Our  Lord's  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
It  remained  unfinished  when  he  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  taken  with  his  other  sketches 
and  designs.  For  years  the  canvas  stood  un- 


touched ;  but  when  it  was  finished  and  sent 
to  his  beloved  family,  it  was  like  a  revelation 
to  those  good  citizens  of  Lutheran  Lubeck 
of  what  Rome  and  the  Christian  atmosphere 
of  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  could  do  for 
genius.  Never,  since  Duccio  painted  it  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  has  the 
like  been  seen  of  this  triumphal  entry  into 
the  city  of  David,  of  the  King  of  whom  David 
sang  and  Isaiah  prophesied.  Meek,  yet  tran- 
scending regal  nobleness.  He  rides  the  colt  on 
which  man  had  never  yet  sat;  receiving  the 
homage  of  His  creatures  while  bestowing 
benedictions  on  those  who  cry, "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David!"  How  the  aged  spread 
garments  in  the  way,  how  eagerly  children 
wave  their  palms,  how  tenderly,  and  with 
how  worshipful  a  veneration,  mothers  lead 
their  little  ones  by  the  hand  to  bend  the  knee 
and  lisp  their  Hosanna!  There  is  no  haste, 
no  breaking  of  trees  by  the  way,  and  only  in 
the  far  groups  the  carping  of  Pharisees.  All 
is  joy,  the  fulness  of  peace,  the  gladness  of 
song.  Delineating  the  feast  on  which  he  had 
first  carried  his  own  palm  branch  in  honor  of 
the  Lord,  it  is  still  in  the  spirit  of  that  grand 
procession,  which,  if  carried  out  to  the  letter 
of  the  dramatic  rubric,  sends  a  thrill  of  un- 
utterable exultation  through  every  Christian 
soul,  from  the  child  toddling  under  the  height 
of  his  palm  branch  to  the  patriarch  who  feels 
how  near  he  is  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
and  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  he  now 
honors. 

There  is  a  touching  history  to  this  picture, 
going  back,  as  it  did,  to  Lubeck  as  a  token  of 
love  for  his  birthplace ;  for  among  those  who 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way  is  the  ven- 
erable Senator  Overbeck,  the  mother  Eliza- 
beth, all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  himself,  his 
wife  Nina  and  his  little  son  Alphonsus ;  the 
exquisite  natural  affection  of  the  boy  Fritz 
supernaturally  exalted  to  be  laid,  as  a  blessed 
palm,  at  the  feet  of  his  Redeemer. 


There  must  be  a  great  indifference  to  re- 
ligion on  both  sides  to  make  so  strict  a  union 
as  marriage  tolerable  between  people  of  dis- 
tinct persuasions. — Letters  of  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montague. 
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A  Lesson  from  the  Stage. 


BY   WILLIAM    F.  DONOVAN. 


EVERYONE  knows  that  pretty  piece  of 
Denman  Thompson's,  "The  Old  Home- 
stead," which  has  been  played  all  over  the 
country.  The  fact  that  it  has  had  so  long  a 
run,  and  has  always  been  presented  before 
large  audiences  in  large  theatres,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  is  a  meritorious  dramatic 
creation.  It  is  not  to  give  the  play  or  the  actor 
free  advertising  that  I  write  this,  but  simply 
to  draw  out  a  single  point  which  I  believe  to 
be  particularly  impressive. 

The  first  act  presents  a  farm  and  old  home^ 
stead  in  Swansey,  N.  H.  The  staging  of  this 
scene  is  marvellous  for  its  truth  and  realism. 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  dusk  is 
setting  in,  and  the  farm  hands  are  preparing 
for  supper  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  old  Joshua^ 
the  farmer,  is  seated  near  the  entrance  to 
the  homestead.  All  around  him  is  quiet  as 
the  grave,  and  he  begins  thinking  of  his  son 
who  has  been  in  New  York  for  the  past  few 
months.  He  hasn't  heard  from  him  for  "  nigh 
on  ter  four  months,"  and,  father-like,  he  is 
anxious  and  frets  about  him,  fearing  that 
something  may  have  gone  wrong. 

While  he  is  soliloquizing  he  falls  into  a 
slumber  and  dreams  of  his  missing  boy.  Just 
then  a  scene  is  presented  representing  the 
father's  dream.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  bar-room, 
with  a  young  man,  supposed  to  be  his  son, 
leaning  at  the  bar  in  a  drunken  condition,  and 
just  about  to  take  another  drink,  which  the 
bar-tender  is  handing  over  the  counter.  To 
make  the  dream  still  more  effective,  a  quar- 
tette, composed  of  well-trained  vocalists,  sing 
that  old  and  pretty  song, "  Where  is  my  Wan- 
dering Boy  To-night  ?  "  While  all  this  is  going 
on  the  audience  is  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  applause  is  deafening,  and 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  goes  the  curtain, 
before  the  audience  tires  of  the  scene  or  the 
beautiful  rendition  of  the  touching  song. 

This  is  a  very  successful  and  happy  ending 
to  a  very  pretty  act,  and  the  lesson  it  conveys 
is  an  impressive  one,  as  might  be  supposed. 


Not  a  single  person  in  the  theatre  left  his 
seat  on  the  night  on  which  the  writer  of  this 
was  present,  whether  from  fear  or  shame  I 
know  not.  This  is  really  remarkable  for  a 
large  audience, —  all  the  more  remarkable 
for  a  New  York  audience,  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  which  is  to  leave  the  theatre 
in  squads  at  the  conclusion  of  each  act  to 
obtain  a  drink  at  a  neighboring  bar.  I  have 
listened  to  sermons  and  lectures  on  intemper- 
ance, profound  in  their  wisdom  and  eloquent 
in  their  delivery,  in  which  the  speakers  ex- 
hausted their  powers  to  influence  their  hear- 
ers; but  never  have  I  heard  anything  that 
illustrated  more  eloquently  and  grandly,  to  my 
mind,  the  evils  resulting  from  intemperance 
than  this  scene  in  "The  Old  Homestead." 
The  influence  it  had  upon  that  audience,  and 
I  suppose  upon  all  who  have  witnessed  it, 
is  a  proof  of  its  healthy  moral  tone.  Plays 
of  this  kind  are  always  a  pleasure  to  witness; 
for  they  not  only  afford  amusement,  but 
teach  a  moral  that  may  well  and  profitably 
be  carried  out. 


An  Example  of  Our  Lady's  Love. 


Lady  Herbert,  in  "Catholic  Missions."  Adapted. 

THE  following  beautiful  and  touching  story 
has  lately  reached  me  from  India;  it  was 
written  by  a  nun  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrence : 

In  May,  1864,  she  writes,  I  was  sent  from  the 
Malabar  coast  (Calicut)  to  Rangoon.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  sent 
all  the  other  Sisters  out  walking  with  the  orphan 
children,  whilst  I  remained  alone  in  the  convent. 
They  directed  their  steps  toward  the  pagan  ceme- 
tery, where  the  Burmese  are  accustomed  to  feast 
round  their  dead  friends  and  relations  before  pro- 
ceeding to  bum  their  bodies.  It  is  a  picturesque 
spot,  and  the  children  began  running  about, 
examining  the  tombs  in  the  enclosure,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  some  of  them  heard  a  moaning  which 
proceeded  from  a  kind  of  covered  hut  without 
walls.  The  frightened  children  rushed  back  to 
the  Sisters;  but  one  more  courageous  than  the 
rest  crept  up  to  the  place  whence  the  groans 
proceeded,  and  found,  lying  on  a  dirty  mat,  a 
man — or  rather  a  skeleton,  for  he  was  literally 
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reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  covered  with 
sores.  At  his  head  was  a  small  cup  with  water 
and  a  little  rice ;  but  he  was  to  >  weak  to  reach  it, 
and  in  fact  had  scarcely  a  breath  of  life  remain- 
ing in  him. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  Sisters  present  was  a 
native  Burmese,  and  she,  kneeling  by  the  poor 
fellow's  side,  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  there 
all  alone.  He  replied  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
^tpoonghies  [Burmese  priests]  had  left  him  there 
to  die ;  that  he  was  a  poor  coolie,  a  stranger  from 
the  interior,  and  knew  no  one  in  Rangoon.  The 
Sister  then  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  come 
with  them  and  be  nursed.  He  joyfully  acceded  to 
the  proposal,  and  immediately  one  of  the  Sisters 
ran  back  to  the  convent  to  tell  me  and  ask  what 
was  to  be  done.  I  hastened  to  the  cemetery, 
and,  finding  the  poor  fellow  in  excellent  disposi- 
tions, I  had  him  lifted  up  and  put  in  a  basket  by 
two  coolies,  who  carried  him  on  poles  to  the 
convent.  Then  I  sent  for  our  good  Bishop,  Mgr. 
Bigandet,  who  speaks  Burmese  perfectly,  and  for 
our  doctor.  The  latter  said  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  give  the  poor  patient  some  nour- 
ishment, adding  that  probably  he  would  have 
died  that  evening  if  he  had  remained  uncared 
for.  Whilst  waiting  for  the  Bishop's  arrival  I 
talked  to  him  a  little,  asking  if  he  would  not  like 
to  be  baptized  and  become  a  Christian,  so  that  he 
might  go  to  heaven  when  he  died  and  be  happy 
forever.  He  answered:  "I  wish  to  be  like  you, 
who  have  been  so  charitable  and  kind  to  me.  The 
poonghies  cast  me  in  a  comer  to  die  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  me.  I  want  to  be  with  you  and  to  die 
a  Christian." 

The  Bishop  then  arrived  and  questioned  him 
closely.  **  But  if  you  were  better,  would  you  not 
like  to  go  to  your  pagoda  to  make  shiko?^^  (their 
word  for  prayer.)  The  poor  fellow  shook  his 
head  and  turned  his  face  away.  The  Bishop  then 
said  to  me:  "I  think  he  is  in  earnest.  Instruct 
him  in  the  few  things  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
then  I  give  you  permission  to  baptize  him.  Evi- 
dently he  can  not  live  long."  His  Lordship  was 
obliged  to  return  home  without  delay. 

I  watched  by  my  patient  the  greater  pari  of 
the  night  with  a  Burmese  Sister,  who  explained 
further  to  him  what  I  was  saying,  while  we  did 
oiu-  best  to  teach  him  enough  of  our  holy  religion 
to  enable  him  to  receive  baptism.  When  once  we 
had  made  him  understand  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  the  rite,  he  was  only  too  anxious  for  the 
** cleansing  water,"  which  he  kept  on  eagerly 
asking  for,  in  order  *  to  be  a  Christian  like  us  and 


go  to  heaven.'  So  about  ten  o'clock  I  baptized 
him.  The  poor  fellow  was  just  recovering  from  a 
faint  and  had  his  eyes  closed  when  I  poured  the 
saving  water  on  his  forehead,  saying,  "Joseph,  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  I  said  these 
words  his  poor  emaciated  face  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  I  shall  never  forget.  He  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  looking  upward  exclaimed :  "Oh,  how 
beautiful !  how  beautiful !  * '  He  saw  what  was  in- 
visible to  us,  for  above  his  head  were  only  the  tiles 
which  covered  the  shed  in  our  compound  where  I 
had  placed  him.  I  did  not  understand  all  he  then 
said,  and  asked  the  Burmese  Sister  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  had  shut  his  eyes  again,  but  presently 
seemed  to  come  to  himself  and  to  have  received  a 
new  life  altogether.  He  began  to  talk  of  God,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  who, 
he  said,  was  so  very  beautiful,  till  we  were  lost 
in  astonishment.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
made  that  exclamation  when  I  poured  the  water 
on  his  head,  he  replied :  * '  Because  I  saw  a  number 
of  beautiful  creatures  with  wings,  and  one  in  the 
midst  of  them  more  beautiful  still." — "And  how 
do  you  know  that  the  Mother  of  Jesus  is  beauti- 
ful?" I  continued.  "Because  I  have  j-^^w  her,'* 
he  said  calmly,  with  quiet  confidence.  This  poor 
castaway  coolie  had  seen  for  a  moment  heaven 
opened;  and  this  glorious  vision  of  Mary  and 
the  angels  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him>  and  had 
infused  into  his  departing  soul  a  knowledge  given 
by  no  human  teacher. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  way  in  which,  when- 
ever I  came  near  him,  he  took  my  hand  and 
kissed  it,  as  well  as  the  crucifix  which  hung  round 
my  neck.  "I  want  you  to  stay  beside  me,"  he 
said.  "  It  was  you  who  poured  the  water  on 
my  head  and  thus  obtained  for  me  that  beau- 
tiful vision.  Now  I  am  a  Christian  like  you,  and 
I  want  to  die  and  go  to  Jesus,  and  to  Mary  His 
beautiful  Mother.  I  know  I  have  often  done  wrong 
things  and  been  a  great  sinner.  But  now  I  am 
washed  in  the  Precious  Blood ;  now  I  am,  pure ; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  live,  lest  I  should  sin  again." 

Without  a  gasp  or  a  struggle  his  soul  passed 
away,  fresh  from  the  waters  of  baptism,  to  dwell 
with  "  beautiful  things  with  wings  "  and  their  still 
more  beautiful  Mother.  The  expression  of  his  face, 
which  had  been  haggard  and  miserable,  was  now 
one  of  perfect  peace  and  sweetness;  and  I  did 
not  wonder  at  the  Burmese  children  exclaiming, 
"  See  how  the  divine  Raikina  [Heavenly  Queen] 
comes  to  help  poor  souls  to  heaven ! ' ' 

Even  after  death  God  honors  His  children. 
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Had  this  poor  fellow  expired  in  the  cemetery  the 
day  before,  the  jackals  would  have  devoured 
him.  But  poor  Joseph  was  buried  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery  with  all  possible  reverence.  The  Bishop 
himself  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the  whole 
community  attended  the  obsequies. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  stories  which  might 
be  related  of  the  special  love  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
for  the  heathen.  It  seems  to  be  her  own  merci- 
ful and  loving  office  to  help  these  despised  and 
neglected  souls,  and  by  giving  them  visions  of 
her  beauty  to  win  them  to  the  worship  of  her  Di- 
vine Son. 

>  ♦  > 

Notes  and  Remarks. 

According  to  M.  Clau^io  Janet,  of  the  Les 
Etats-Unis  Contemporains,  our  great  Republic 
"numbers  more  than  thirty  millions  who  live 
without  any  religious  practice  and  outside  of  any 
religious  influence.  That  materialism  of  Amer- 
ican society  is  the  great  danger  of  the  future. 
From  seven  to  eight  million  people  belong  to 
the  several  Protestant  churches,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  has  as  many.  In  fact,  Catholicism 
is  the  religious  creed  that  musters  strongest  in 
the  States;  and  one  may  calculate  its  probable 
expansion  from  the  powerful  organization  it  has 
received,  and  from  the  increasing  decomposition 
that  has  set  in  among  the  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations. Our  American  Catholics  are  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Their  clergy  is  at  one  in  every 
question  with  the  people  and  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  Christian  Democracy.  The  bishops  take  a 
share  in  every  manifestation  of  national  life." 

The  Indo-European  Correspondence,  quoting 
this  extract,  adds:  "And  their  union  with  the 
See  of  Peter  will  preserve  among  them  the  spirit 
of  union  and  peace,  that  will  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  progress  of  the  Faith." 

The  death  of  Father  Faa  di  Bruno,  Rector- 
General  of  the  Pious  Society  of  the  Missions,  and 
the  author  of  "Catholic  Belief,"  recalls  some 
edifying  reminiscences  of  this  heroic  priest.  He 
established  the  first  Catholic  school  in  the  East 
Side  in  London.  Bigots  mobbed,  stoned,  and 
barricaded  him  in  his  house ;  but  he  still  persisted. 
He  built  St.  Peter's  Italian  church  in  London  by 
his  own  exertions.  Father  Faa  di  Bruno  travelled 
in  Europe  for  years,  enduring  even  imprisonment, 
collecting  funds  for  this  church.  Up  to  the  very 
last  year  of  his  life  he  took  weary  journeys  through 
South  America,  England,  and  the  United  States 


for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  community. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  1814,  the  second  son 
of  the  Marquis  Faa  di  Bruno.  Ordained  in  1838, 
he  joined,  after  three  years  spent  in  study  and 
works  of  charity,  the  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Society 
of  the  Missions.  He  enjoyed  the  affection  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  was  the  close  friend  of 
Father  Faber.   May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  national  monument  to  the  PilgrTms 
at  Plymouth  next  August  have  asked  Mr.  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  to  deliver  the  poem  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  accepted.  The 
spirit  of  those  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  was 
one  which  has  been  the  making  of  this  country; 
there  was  one  trait  in  their  character,  however,  to 
which  exception  can  be  taken — viz.,  the  tinge  of 
bigotry  which  discolored  it.  This  has  been  washed 
away  in  the  mollifying  waters  of  advancing 
civilization,  and  to-day  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  ask  the  descendant  of  a  race  of 
Catholics  to  join  with  them  in  celebrating  their 
heroic  ancestors. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  four  hundred  and  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  Orleans 
by  Joan  of  Arc  was  celebrated  in  that  city.  The 
traditional  procession  took  place;  it  included 
the  garrison,  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  and  the 
cathedral,  and  many  distinguished  people.  It  was 
a  new  protest  against  the  slanders  of  Voltaire, 
and  an  energetic  one.  Mgr.  de  Cabridres,  Bishop 
of  Montpellier,  delivered  the  sermon. 


A  congress  of  Catholic  laymen  will  be  held  in 
Washington  on  November  4th  and  5th.  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Gibbons  will  preside;  Messrs. 
Onahan,  Brownson,  Dwight,  and  a  number  of 
other  well-known  Catholics  will  read  papers. 

Mr.  John  VoUaire,  the  oldest  actor  in  Eng- 
land, was  recently  received  into  the  Church  on  his 
death-bed. 

Le  Couteulx  Leader,  now  that  the  saintlike 
death  of  Father  Damien  has  called  renewed  atten- 
tion to  his  self-sacrificing  life  and  his  miracles  of 
charity  in  behalf  of  the  outcast  lepers  of  Hawaii, 
recommends  all  who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  it  to  get  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  "Lepers 
of  Molokai,"  published  in  the  "Ave  Maria"  Series 
of  cheap  books.  "This  vivid,  detailed  account  of 
life  in  the  leper  settlement  is  of  absorbing  inter- 
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est,  and  the  writer  grows  eloquent  upon  a  theme 
that  may  well  inspire  eloquence, — awful  at  times, 
pathetic  and  heart-stirring  always." 

The  book  is  one  for  Catholics  to  ponder  over 
and  circulate  among  their  Protestant  friends.  The 
record  it  reveals  is  a  forcible  argument  against  infi- 
delity, an  eloquent  plea  for  Christianity  and  the 
Church,which  her  divine  Founder  declared  should 
be  known  by  her  fruits.  The  half-hearted  Catholic 
will  be  stirred  to  a  life  of  fervor  and  the  fervent 
wjU  be  encouraged  to  persevere  by  its  perusal.  All 
may  learn  a  salutary  lesson  from  its  pages.  As  the 
Zeader  observes,  ^'The  unselfishness,  the  heroism 
of  such  as  Father  Damien  shames  the  cowardice 
which  pales  before  the  trifling  pains  and  sacrifices 
that  most  of  us  are  called  upon  to  bear.  His  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  unhappiest  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  reproves  that  .apathy  which  is  content 
to  fling  an  alms  to  suffering  human  beings  and  give 
them  no  further  thought.  If  the  beauties  and 
forces  of  nature  preach  sermons  to  us;  if,  as  the 
poet  has  it, 

'  With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives, 


And  to  our  age's  droT^sy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea,' 

how  much  more  the  example  of  so  lofty  and  lovely 
a  soul!"  

In  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  there  are  two  confessionals  and  an  altar, 
the  carving  of  which  shows  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  artist  by  whose  genius  and  persevering  labor 
these  beautiful  structures  have  been  rendered 
doubly  beautiful  is  Brother  Isadoje,  a  Franciscan, 
who  teaches  in  the  school  in  Indianapolis  con- 
ducted by  his  Order.  The  Brother  is  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
tiie/eu  sacre.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  two 
additional  altars  for  the  same  church. 


Lord  Derby  thinks  that  the  Irish  people  have 
a  genuine  grievance  in  the  restriction  preventing 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  being  a  Catholic. 


We  take  this  interesting  passage  from  a  notice 
of  Dr.  B.  E.  Martin's  "Old  Chelsea"  (illustrated 
by  Pemell)  in  the  London  Tablet: 

"  Dr.  Martin  writes  with  so  open-minded  a  sym- 
pathy for  persons  of  such  varying  character  that  his 
repetition  of  the  myth  as  to  Blessed  Thomas  More's 
'Jesus  tree,  or  tree  of  truth,'  whereat,  according  to  the 
vulgar  report,  heretics  were  flogged,  is  an  indisputable 
matter  for  regret.  Currency  was  given  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  mendacious  Foxe ;  but  the  value  attach- 
ing to  his  assertions  has  been  effectively  demonstrated 


by  the  Protestant  essayist  Maitland.  The  falsity  of  the 
whole  story  has  been  set  forth  by  the  late  Miss  Agnes 
Stewart ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Martin  did  not  ac- 
quaint himself  with  More"s  own  denial  of  the  'lies, 
neither  few  nor  small,'  he  writes, '  which  many  of  the 
blessed  brethren  have  made,  and  yet  daily  make,  of 
me.'  On  one  other  topic  we  should  be  glad  of  further 
information.  Dr.  Martin  affirms  that  the  martyr's  hair- 
shirt  '  is  still  preserved  in  the  Convent  of  Spilsberg ' — 
the  name  is  so  printed  both  in  the  Century  article  and 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Where  is  Spilsberg,  and 
indeed  is  there  such  a  place  ?  Is  it  not  Spetisbury,  in 
Dorsetshire,  which  is  meant  ?  Miss  Drane  says  in  her 
'Life  of  More'  that  the  'hair-shirt  was  left  by  Mar- 
garet Roper  at  her  death  to  her  cousin  Margaret 
Clements,  a  nun  in  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Lou- 
vain.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  this  com- 
munity removed  to  Spetisbury  {sic),  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  the  interesting,  relic  is  still  preserved  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  sleeves,  which  has 
been  presented  by  the  Augustinian  nuns  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Dominic  at  Stone,  in  Staffordshire.'  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  in  the  book  entitled  '  Religious 
Houses  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  that  the  Augustinian 
Canonesses  removed  on  October  2, 1861 ,  to  their  pres- 
ent residence  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  saint's  instrument  of 
self-mortification  was  taken  by  the  nuns  to  their  Dev- 
onshire home.  A  small  fragment,  we  believe,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Fathers  of  the  House  of  Ex- 
piation in  Beaufort  Street.  The  Margaret  Clements 
named  by  Miss  Drane  is,  of  course,  the  daughter  of 
the  Margery  Clements  {nee  Giggs)  who  lived  in  the 
More  household  at  Chelsea,  who  fed  the  Carthusians 
by  lowering  a  basket  of  meat  to  them  from  the  roof 
of  their  Newgate  prison  in  which  they  stood  chained 
to  the  pillars."  

It  is  curious  that  some  pointed  lines  in  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  recent  great  speech  at  the  Par- 
nellite  Trial  should  have  been  written  by  one  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  English  writers — the  laureate, 
in  fact,  of  the  Titus  Oates  plot.  They  are : 

"A  thousand  blacker  names,  worse  calumnies, 
All  wit  can  think  and  pregnant  spite  devise. 
Strike  home,  gash  deep,  no  lies,  nor  slander  spare : 
A  wound,  though  cured,  yet  leaves  behind  a  scar." 

The  lines  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Ignatius, 
speaking  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  Oldham  pretended, 
for  revenue,  to  hate. 

M.  Cardiani,  the  famous  manufacturer  of  Vene- 
tian mirrors,  begged  the  curi  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Crenelle  to  bless  his  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position building.  The  artisans  reverently  uncov- 
vered  their  heads,  and  thanked  the  priest  at  the 
end  of  the  ceremony. 

The  English  papers  recently  announced  the 
death  of  Father  Douglas  Hope,  who  developed 
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what  is  called  the  Westminster  Press  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home  for  boys.  The  work  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Press — where  the  London  ^^-^'j/^r  and  other 
important  journals  were  printed— had  gradually 
become  noted  in  London. 


A  correspondent  in  Boston  writes : 
"  I  visited  last  evening  at  the  house  of  a  Unitarian, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  late  J  Freeman  Clarke's 
church.  I  saw  on  the  walls /<>«r  religious  pictures — 
Madonnas  and  a  '  Last  Supper.'  They  were  the  only 
pictures  that  were  hung.  Isn't  it  queer  ?" 

Not  so  queer  as  that  many  Catholic  homes 
should  lack  such  ornaments. 


New  Publications. 


Old  English  Catholic  Missions.  By  John 
Orlebar  Payne,  M.  A.  London:  Burns  &  Oates, 
Limited.  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.    1889. 

There  is  an  indefinable  sense  of  romance  about 
the  title  of  this  work;  pictures  come  before  the 
imagination  of  priests  in  disguise,  Mass  said  in 
secret,  and  confessions  made  with  trembling  fear 
of  imminent  danger,  as  well  as  remorse  of  con- 
science. But  in  the  contents  of  the  book  we  find 
not  so  much  romantic  episodes  as  suggestions  and 
hints  of  them :  a  series  of  records  perhaps  some- 
what dry  in  themselves,  but  which  can  be  readily 
viv.fied  by  the  imagination.  To  the  antiquarian, 
the  writer  or  student  of  history,  the  volume  is  in- 
valuable; to  one  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
it  is  indispensable.  A  few  words  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  show  how  the  work  took  shape.  It  is 
compiled  from  registers  of  Catholic  baptisms  and 
marriages  deposited  in  the  Registrar-General's 
office  at  Somerset  House,  London,  most  of  them 
in  the  year  1840,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1836  to  in- 
quire into  the  records  of  births,  baptisms,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of 
each  mission  is  endorsed  on  nearly  all  of  the 
registers,  and  the  early  struggles  of  missionary 
works  in  the  English  dioceses  can  in  no  way  be 
better  inferred  and  illustrated  than  by  reference 
to  these  records.  Mr.  Payne  deserves  for  his  labo- 
rious researches  and  compilations  that  tribute  of 
thanks  which  is  due  to  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves in  a  field  of  Ubor  destined  ultimately  to 
bear  a  rich  harvest,  but  at  present  involving  much 
thankless  toil  to  cultivate.  We  can  imagine  that 


many  people  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  book 
with  the  feeling  that  here  is  simply  a  collection  of 
dry  bones.  But  sometimes  a  dry  bone  has  given 
a  clue  to  a  new  animal  kingdom ;  and  these  bones, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  not  nearly  so  dry  as 
the  ordinary  scientific  bones  and  stones  which 
are  an  object  of  enthusiastic  interest  to  so  many. 
To  pass  from  the  contents  of  the  book  to  its 
outward  appearance  and  style, — we  may  say  that 
it  is  a  marvel  of  good  taste  and  excellent  execu- 
tion. The  binding  is  what  so  few  bindings,  espec- 
ially in  this  country,  are — exactly  appropriate  to 
the  subject,  serviceable  and  pleasing.  The  paper 
is  the  very  perfection  of  the  manufacturer's  art 
both  in  thickness  and  tint,  and  the  printing  is 
exquisitely  clear, — making  altogether  a  volume 
that,  inside  and  outside,  is  of  unique  value. 

Commandant  la  Raison.  A  Story  of  the  French 
Revolution.  By  Charles  d'Hericault.  Baltimore: 
The  Baltimore  Publishing  Co. 
A  very  Frenchy  book  this,  but  powerftil  and 
well  written;  it  reminds  us  in  parts  of  Victor 
Hugo,  but  lacks  his  sustained  force  and  inimitable 
brilliancy.  There  have  been  many  stories  written 
of  the  French  Revolution :  no  historical  subject, 
perhaps,  has  given  rise  to  anything  like  the 
amount  of  literature,  from  the  colossal  granite  of 
Carlyle  to  bright  Corinthian  columns  of  a  dozen 
novelists  whom  we  have  in  mind  at  the  present 
moment.  The  book  before  us  is  a  very  good  rep- 
resentative of  its  class;  it  is  more  solid  than  most 
of  the  fiction  of  the  present  day,  and  more  inter- 
esting than  the  general  run  of  historical  or  quasi- 
historical  romances.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
day  for  the  historical  romance  has  gone  by,  but 
we  venture  to  think  the  field  as  fruitful  as  ever, 
only  it  needs  the  hand  of  a  Scotr  or  a  Lytton  to 
work  it.  M.  d'Hericault  has  attempted  a  line 
which  few  writers  care  to  attempt  nowadays,  and 
in  which  only  a  few  of  those  few  succeed.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  his  work  is 
not  a  failure. 

Merry  Hearts  and  True.  Stories  from  Life. 
By  Mary  Catherine  Crowley.  New  York:  D.  &J. 
Sadier&Co.  1889. 

This  pretty  little  volume  consists  of  reprints  of 
six  stories,  five  of  which  are  from  The  "Ave 
Maria"  and  one  from  the  Ladies'  Home  /ournaL 
We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  child  who  has 
not  outlived  the  years  of  "everlasting  promise" 
that  will  not  be  interested  in  such  tales  as  "The 
Blind  Apple-Woman"  and  "PoUie's  Five  Dol- 
lars." '*A  Family  Frolic"  is  a  capital  little  story, 
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and  written  with  a  verve  and  freshness  that  finds 
its  way  to  childish  hearts.  There  are  not  many 
people  in  the  world  who  succeed  in  interesting 
children  in  what  they  write,  but  we  know  that 
Miss  Crowley  is  one  of  them;  and  we  hope  that 
those  who  read  her  stories  in  The  "Ave  Maria  " 
will  read  them  again  in  book  form,  and  that  this 
volume  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  her  to  a 
larger  circle  of  readers. 

The  Seven  Words  of  Mary.  Derived  from  St. 
Bernardine  of  Siena.  By  Henry  James  Coleridge, 
S.  J.  London  and  New  York :  Burns  &  Oates. 
In  our  time,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion is  attacked  on  every  side,  we  can  not  do  too 
much  to  spread  reverence  for  the  Mother  of  the 
Eternal  Word.  ' '  The  Seven  Words  of  Mary  "  is  a 
help  toward  this.  The  consideration  of  them  will 
irrigate,  with  the  softness  of  love,  minds  which 
are  beginning  to  think  of  Mary  with  less  tender- 
ness, and  urge  careless  hearts  to  love  her  more. 
The  book  is  a  thorough  and  conclusive  evidence 
that  to  love  Christ  we  must  love  His  Blessed 
Mother.  Father  Coleridge's  English  is  admira- 
ble; it  fits  its  subject  in  simplicity  and  clearness. 

Petit  Recueil  de  Lettres  ou  Diverses  Pra- 
tiques de  Devotion  au  Coeur  Adorable  de  J6sus- 
Christ  et  au  Tres-Sainte  Coeur  de  I'Auguste  et 
lmmacul6e  Vierge  Marie.  Par  le  Rev.  Frere  Da- 
mase  Blais,  Oblat  de  Marie  Immacul6e.  Ottawa: 
A.  Bureau  &  Freres. 

This  is  a  lovely  book  for  June.  Brother  Damase 
lias  heaped  up  flower  after  flower  of  love  for  the 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  It  is  direct,  fervent, 
without  affectation,  and  written  in  such  pure  and 
<:lear  French  that  even  the  tyro  in  that  language 
can  easily  inhale  the  perfume  of  it.  No  consider- 
ation that  can  inflame  hearts  with  more  fervent 
love  for  the  Sacred  Heart  is  omitted.  It  has  the 
spontaneity  of  sincerity, — a  quality  which  some 
books  of  devotion  appear  to  lack. 


— So  seldom  do  church  and  convent  choirs  find 
music  thoroughly  suitable  and  adapted  to  their 
needs  that  a  few  words  from  one  who  has  rej)eat- 
edly  tested  the  compositions  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Lawrence  Moeslein,  C.  P.,  may  aid  others  in  charge 
of  choirs  or  vocal  schools  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  very  musical  works.  His  Litanies  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  especially  beautiful.  The  No.  i 
is  full  of  effective  and  simple  soli  for  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass;  while  the  concerted  por- 
tions are  very  melodic.  The  Mass  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Face  of  Our  Lord  is  admirable.  The  "Homo 


Deus  "  is  a  brilliant,  thoroughly  Catholic  anthem. 
Its  music  is  married  to  the  prayerful  beauty  of 
its  words.  The  adagio,  moving  in  minor  unisons, 
is  a  pleasure  to  hear,  and  to  the  organist  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  play  the  exquisite  modulations  of  the 
accompaniment.  "The  Vision  of  Wounds"  is 
an  effective  and  dramatic  solo  for  contralto  or 
rich  mezzo-soprano  voice;  and  "Affections  at  the 
Feet  of  Jesus"  is  an  especially  lovely  duet  for 
soprano  and  alto.  Among  the  organ  or  piano 
selections  the  "Altar  March"  is  one  of  the  most 
melodic,  effective,  and  easy. 

The  Rev.  Father  shows  not  only  thorough 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  harmony  and 
composition,  but  of  the  voice  as  well.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  musician  by  grace  of  God ;  for  his  works 
are  full  of  simple  yet  grand  melodies,  upheld  by 
delicious  harmonies,  which  surprise  the  listener 
with  scientific  and  effective  modulations,  yet  so 
simply  introduced  that  they  do  not  tire  or  strain 
the  voice.  We  have  repeatedly  us;d  the  compo- 
sitions mentioned  in  chapel  and  church  choirs. 
Pupils  never  tire  of  singing  them,  nor  do  frequent 
rehearsals  weary  the  teacher.  Some  new  effect  is 
constantly  suggested  as  the  rehearsals  proceed,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  the  compositions  to  con- 
vent schools. 


OcTAviA  Hensel. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  wereZbound  with 
them.  — Hbb.,  xili,  3. 

The  following  persons,  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  iMary  Timothy,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names,  Oakland,  Cal.,  who  was  called  to  the  reward 
of  her  selfless  life  on  the  7th  ult. 

Mr.  Francis  Ritchie,  of  Chicago,  III,  who  died 
peacefully  on  the  22d  ult.,  after  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments. 

Mr.  Edward  Buren,  whose  happy  death  occurred  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  20th  of  March. 

Mr.  John. Fitzgerald,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Who  met 
with  a  sudden  death  on  the  20th  of  April. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Sheridan,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
closed  in  a  holy  death  on  the  i8th  ult.,  at  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Walker,  a  prominent  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Capri,  Italy,  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Robert  Howard,  of  Nunda,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Toye 
and  Thomas  O'Rourke,  Newark,  N.  J. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith* 
ful  departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  iu 
peace ! 
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RARTMENt 


The  Story  of  Louis  von  Beethoven. 


BY   ELIZABETH    KING. 


II. 


The  kindness  and  counsel  of  his  unknown 
friend  were  of  great  service  to  the  youthful 
composer.  They  sustained  him  against  dis- 
couragement and  self  distrust,  nourished  by 
continual  censure ;  against  tht  temptation  to 
become  popular  by  humoring  the  prevailing 
taste;  against  the  desire  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies  by  showing  them  that  he  could  be 
great  on  their  own  ground. 

In  the  meantime  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  organ.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  certain  Brother  Willibald,  of  a  neighbor- 
ing Franciscan  monastery,  he  soon  became  so 
proficient  that  he  was  able  to  act  as  assistant 
organist  in  the  parish  church. 

One  morning  the  Elector  sent  an  order  to 
Herr  Beethoven  to  take  his  son  Louis  to  the 
palace.  Having  introduced  the  boy  to  the  new 
organist  Neefe,  and  the  composer  Yunker, 
the  prince  said :  "  Now,  Louis,  let  us  hear  you 

play." 

Without  selecting  a  piece  from  the  pile  of 
music  placed  near  the  piano,  Louis  played, 
first  a  prelude,  then  a  lovely  melody,  with 
such  ease  and  spirit  that  his  auditors  were 
utterly  amazed.  Rising  from  his  seat,  the 
Elector  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
exclaiming,  "  Well  done,  my  little  lad !  What 
say  you,  Master  Yunker?" 

"  Your  Highness,  the  lad  must  have  had 
much  practice  to  play  that  air  so  well." 

Louis  smiled.  His  father  cast  an  angry 
glance  at  him.  Everyone  looked  surprised. 
Feeling  he  had  done  wrong,  the  boy  now 
blushed  and  trembled. 

The  Elector,  greatly  interested,  asked  Louis 
the  cause  of  his  amusement. 

"I  beg  pardon, your  Highness,"  replied  the 
boy,  modestly;  "but  I  smiled  because  Herr 


Yunker  thought  I  had  learned  the  piece  by 
heart,  when  it  only  came  into  my  head  as  I 
was  playing." 

"  Then,"  said  the  composer,  greatly  pleased, 
"you  may  be  able  to  play  at  sight  a  tnotivo 
I  will  give  you  with  the  permission  of  His 
Highness." 

The  Elector  nodded.  Herr  Yunker  then 
wrote  a  difficult  motivo.  After  reading  it  over, 
Louis  played  it  at  once  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  counterpoint  Much  surprised,  Herr 
Yunker  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the  prince :  "  The 
boy  will  become  a  great  counterpointist" 

Neefe  observed  that  his  style  inclined  to 
the  pathetic, 

"  Be  it  your  care,  then,  that  it  does  not  be- 
come too  much  so,"  replied  the  prince;  and, 
addressing  Herr  Beethoven,  he  said :  "  It  is 
our  pleasure  that  your  son  should  complete 
his  studies  under  Herr  Neefe,  and  that  he 
should  live  with  him  after  to-day;  he  shall 
want  nothing.  Are  you  willing,  Louis?" 

The  offer  was  tempting;  but  Louis  loved 
his  father  in  spite  of  his  severity,  and,  seizing 
his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  he  an- 
swered: "I  can  not  leave  my  father!" 

"You  are  a  dutiful  boy.  You  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  live  with  your  father,  and  take  your 
lessons  of  Herr  Neefe,"  said  the  Elector,  as 
he  left  the  room. 

How  changed  was  Louis'  life!  His  father 
was  no  longer  stem;  his  brothers  ceased  to 
taunt  him.  The  natural  warmth  and  gener- 
osity of  his  nature  overflowed  on  all  around 
him.  His  master  explained  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  his  applying  himself  to  other  studies 
besides  music,  in  order  to  excel  in  his  favorite 
art.  And  so  diligently  did  he  set  to  work  at 
the  study  of  the  languages  that  in  a  year 
he  had  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  Everyone  was 
surprised ;  for  even  Master  Simrock,  much  as 
he  liked  the  boy,  had  always  thought  him 
stupid. 

in. 

Louis'  first  grief  was  the  loss  of  his  father. 
When  his  wife  and  children  knelt  around  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man,  "My  Louis,"  he  said, 
"  may  God  bless  you  I  Promise  me  you  will 
never  forsake  your  brothers.  It  is  partly  my 
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feult  that  they  have  not  loved  you  as  they 
ought.  Promise  me  you  will  ever  love  and 
cherish  them." 

"I  will,  I  will,  dear  father!"  replied  Louis, 
sobbing  bitterly.  And  he  kept  his  word.  He 
worked  harder  than  ever,  though  his  mother 
often  begged  him  to  relax,  fearing  he  would 
injure  his  health.  He  was  never  known  to 
utter  a  hard  or  unkind  word  about  the  man 
who  had  made  his  youth  so  sunless,  and  he 
never  failed  to  resent  it  when  a  third  person 
spoke  uncharitably  of  his  father's  frailty.  (He 
was  a  victim  to  intemperance.)  The  reserve 
and  a  certain  haughtiness,  however,  which 
marked  Louis'  disposition  as  a  youth  and  a 
man  are  traceable  to  these  early  harsh  ex- 
periences. 

His  father's  death  was  the  prelude  to  other 
sorrows,  and  his  sensitive  soul  was  over- 
whelmed with  sadness.  For  a  time,  too,  his 
confidence  in  his  genius  was  shaken.  Many  an 
envenomed  shaft  from  envious  fellow-students 
chafed  his  spirit  But  it  did  him  good,  by  mak- 
ing him  indifferent  in  after  life  to  the  applause 
of  the  multitude.  What  he  felt  he  expressed 
in  his  inspirations,  not  fettered,  as  some  gifted 
souls  have  been,  by  patrons,  by  orchestras, 
or  the  public. 

Beethoven  had  some  true  friends,  among 
them  the  merry,  odd- looking,  kind-hearted 
Peter  Pirad.the  famous  kettle- drummer,  much 
ridiculed  on  account  of  his  admiration  of  the 
kettle  drum,  which  he  maintained — though 
he  excelled  on  many  other  instruments — was 
the  grandest  and  most  expressive  of  all.  There 
were  few  who  could  look  at  Pirad's  tall,  clumsy 
figure,  in  his  yellow  coat,  his  mouse- colored 
breeches,  and  odd-shaped  hat,  without  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  laugh. 

One  morning,  as  poor  Beethoven  was  sitting 
disconsolate  at  his  window,  Pirad,  who  had 
been  absent  from  Bonn  for  some  months, 
appeared.  Struck  by  the  change  in  Louis,  he 
tried  to  cheer  him,  throwing  up  his  arms  as  if 
beating  the  drum,  as  he  always  did  when  ex- 
cited, and  making  such  comical  faces  that 
the  boy  was  amused  and  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"Now  tell  me  your  trouble,"  said  Pirad, 
entreatingly. 


"I  will,"  returned  Beethoven;  "for  you 
have  always  been  a  kind  friend  to  me." 

Louis  then  related  how  his  master  Neefe 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  how 
he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 

"A  sad  story ! "  said  Pirad.  "  But  my  friend- 
ship will  never  fail  you.  As  for  Neefe,  I  am 
surprised  at  his  absurdity.  With  regard  to 
Yunker,  he  forgets  music  in  his  zeal  for  coun- 
terpoint. Have  I  not  heard  him  say  with  my 
own  ears  that  the  kettle-drum  is  a  super- 
fluous instrument?  Only  think,  Louis,  the 
kettle  drum  a  superfluous  instrument !  Did 
not  the  great  Haydn — bless  him  for  it! — com- 
pose a  noble  symphony  expressly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  kettle-drum  ?  What  could  be  done 
with  the  Dies  Ires  without  the  drum  ?  What 
blockheads  these  men  are !  Some  wise  people 
take  me  for  a  fool  because  I  differ  with  them. 
But  my  belief  is  that  art  is  a  noble  inheri- 
tance left  us  by  our  ancestors,  which  we  should 
enlarge  by  all  honest  means.  Now,  don't  be 
cast  down.  Go  to  Vienna.  Here  you  have  no 
one  above  you ;  there  you  will  find  your  mas- 
ters—  Haydn,  Mozart,  Albrechtsberger,  and 
others.  One  year  in  Vienna  will  do  more  for 
you  than  ten  years  vegetating  here.  You  will 
learn  what  you  can  and  what  you  can  not  do. 
One  thing,  mind  what  Mozart  says  when  you 
are  playing  before  him." 

Beethoven  started  up  and  embraced  Pirad. 
"  You  are  right,  my  good  friend !  I  wUl  go  to 
Vienna."  And  he  hastened  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure. 

Madame  von  Beethoven  wept  bitterly  when 
Louis  left  Bonn.  "Da  not  be  anxious,"  Pirad 
would  say  to  her;  "  Louis  will  grow  cheerful 
at  Vienna,  and  some  day  he  will  become  a 
great  man." 

IV. 

Great  men  do  not  acquire  fame  by  talent 
alone:  there  is  not  one  instance  of  it.  Some 
good  friend,  or  some  noble  soul  admiring  the 
special  gift  an  artist  may  possess,  introduces 
him  to  the  public,  or  he  might*  pine  in  the 
shade  forever,  and  his  works  would  never  see 
the  light.  So  it  was  with  Beethoven.  Pirad 
sent  him  to  Vienna,  and  Mozart,  always  kindly 
disposed  toward  young  artists,  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged his  marvellous  genius. 
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When  Albrechtsberger  introduced  Louis 
to  Mozart  (Haydn  was  then  in  London),  he 
found  him  resisting  an  appeal  on  the  part  of 
Emanuel  Schickaneder,  the  famous  impre- 
sario, to  alter  the  music  in  one  of  his  operas 
to  suit  the  public.  "  I  will  not  alter  a  single 
note!"  cried  Mozart,  as  he  turned  to  greet 
his  visitors. 

"So  you,  too,  are  a  composer?"  said  the 
impresario,  addressing  Louis.  "  Take  my  ad- 
vice: write  an  opera;  that  is  the  thing  just 
now.  I  tell  you,  I  know  the  public  taste.  If 
Mozart  would  only  take  my  advice  he  would 
do  well.  Here  is  a  season  ticket  for  my  theatre. 
We  perform  to-night  'The  Magic  Flute.'  I 
play  Papageno." 

"You  ought  to  do  something  in  that  line; 
your  singing  reminds  one  of  an  unoiled  door- 
hinge,"  observed  Mozart,  laughing. 

He  then  led  Louis  into  another  room,  and 
told  him  to  play  for  him.  Louis  asked  the 
maestro  for  a  theme.  Much  surprised,  but 
without  making  a  reply,  Mozart  wrote  some 
lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper — a  difficult  dramatic 
fugue.  Beethoven  summoned  all  his  courage, 
and  as  he  played  the  difficult  task  Mozart's 
eyes  sparkled.  He  softly  opened  the  door  and 
said  to  his  guests  in  the  apartment  they  had 
left:  "Listen,  and  you  will  hear  something 
worth  hearing." 

That  moment  rewarded  the  young  musician 
for  all  past  suffering.  When  he  had  finished 
his  piece  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and,  seizing 
Mozart's  hands  and  kissing  them,  he  cried : 
"Am  I  then  also  an  artist?" 

"You  are,  and  no  common  one,"  replied 
the  generous  maestro.  "  What  is  wanting  you 
will  see.  The  grand  thing — the  living  spirit — 
you  had  in  you  from  the  beginning.  Come  to 
Vienna   You  will  find  friends  here." 

The  guests  crowded  round  Louis  and 
welcomed  him  as  a  brother  in  art.  Even  the 
silly  impresario  regarded  him  with  great 
respect,  and  kept  repeating,  "  I  tell  you,  I 
know  the  public — no  man  better.  I  will  ad- 
vise the  lad." 

"  I  also  am  an  artist ! "  repeated  Louis  to 
himself,  as  he  returned,  cheered  and  strength- 
ened, to  his  lodgings. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Why  Phil  Obeyed. 


BY    L.   W.    REILLY. 


"  That  spoils  our  game ! "  said  Frank  Moran, 
sadly. 

The  boys  of  the  first  class  in  the  High 
School  were  playing  a  match  at  baseball  with 
the  "  nine  "  of  St.  Mary's  College.  A  large 
crowd  of  friends  of  the  players  were  out  on  the 
commons  to  watch  the  sport.  It  had  been  a 
great  game  so  far ;  the  score  was  one  to  one, 
and  the  ninth  inning  was  about  to  begin. 
Amidst  much  excitement  all  over  the  field,  and 
just  as  the  umpire  had  called  out  "  Bat  'er  up !  '* 
a  woman  had  appeared  on  the  veranda  of  one 
of  the  houses  that  fringed  the  ball-grounds, 
and  had  beckoned  from  the  direction  of  the 
players.  They  knew  at  once  what  her  signal 
meant — it  was  a  summons  for  Phil  Saunders 
from  his  mother. 

Phil  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  A  look 
of  regret  began  to  cloud  his  face,  but  it  was 
shaken  off  before  it  had  settled  there;  and 
with  an  "  I'm  mighty  sorry,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Good-bye,  boys!"  he  turned  and 
was  off. 

His  companions  were  disheartened.  In  their 
thoughts  they  echoed  Frank's  impatient  ex- 
clamation, for  P)iil  was  their  crack  pitcher; 
and  rather  than  risk  losing  the  game  by 
putting  on  another  they  preferred  to.  let  it 
go  by  default  So  they  straggled  in  from  the 
out- field,  and  gave  up  the  new  regulation  ball, 
which  was  the  prize  of  victory,  to  their  adver- 
saries. 

"  I'd  like  to  catch  myself  leaving  a  game  at 
my  mother's  first  call!"  sneered  Sidney  Carr, 
the  captain  of  the  High  School  boys,  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke 
against  the  wind. 

"So  would  I!"— "So  would  I!"  echoed  a 
half  dozen  of  his  followers. 

"I  wouldn't  leave  it  for  any  one,"  said 
Frank  Moran,  twirling  a  bat  with  one  hand, 
Indian -club  fashion;  "especially  when  the 
game  was  so  close.  Besides,  it  was  nearly 
over.  I  think  Phil  might  have  waited  until  it 
was  decided." 
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From  the  grass  on  which  he  had  been 
lying  Raymond  Blake  plucked  a  blade,  put  it 
between  the  hollows  of  his  thumbs  and  blew 
a  blast  that  could  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  He  was  the  catcher  for  Phil  Saunders, 
his  bosom-friend,  an  orphan,  and  a  general 
favorite. 

"Phil  did  just  right,"  he  said,— "just  what 
he  ought  to  have  done.  It's  rough  on  us  to 
have  our  fun  stopped,  but  it's  just  as  hard  on 
him,  and  harder;  for  he  had  his  heart  set  on 
trying  a  new  curve  he's  been  practising  for 
some  time,  and  he  promised  me,  if  all  went 
well,  to  keep  it  back  until  the  last  inning.  It's 
a  daisy ! " 

"  Well,  he  can  try  his  new  curve  next  week 
on  the  return  match,"  said  Sidney  Carr;  "at 
present  we're  going  home." 

And  following  their  youthful  leader,  the 
High  School  boys  marched  triumphantly  off 
the  field. 

The  college  nine  gathered  closer  around 
Raymond  Blake  after  their  adversaries  left. 
They  were  a  sad  set. 

"Don't  rnind, boys,"  Raymond  chirruped. 
"  We'll  win  the  next  game,  and  we  won't  have 
to  have  it  given  to  us  I  admire  Phil  Saunders," 
he  went  on.  "  There  was  not  another  boy  on 
the  grounds  to-day  that  would  have  been  so 
prompt  to  obey  his  mother  as  he  was,  and 
not  one  whose  obedience  would  have  cost 
him  so  much." 

"But,  after  all,  he's  got  a  mighty  good 
father,  who  knows  how  to  manage  him.  If  I 
had  such  a  kind  father  I  think  I  could  learn 
to  obey  like  he  does." 

"I  don't  think  much  of  his  father,"  broke 
in  Arthur  Lyons,  whose  father  i5  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  and  a  man  of  means.  "  My 
father  says  that  Mr.  Saunders  never  had  much 
education,  and  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
get  on  in  the  world," 

"That  maybe,"  replied  Raymond;  "but  if 
he  couldn't  go  to  school  when  he  was  young 
that  wasn't  his  fault;  and,  you  know,  making 
money  is  not  the  noblest  occupation  in  the 
world." 

"  What  does  he  say  to  Phil  about  obedi- 
ence?" asked  Will  Coplin,  who,  as  all  the 
boys  round  know,  gets  thrashed  every  other  ' 


day  by  his  parents,  and  still  never  heeds  their 
wishes  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  chance  to  escape 
the  rod. 

"Why,  he  asks  Phil  to  obey  him  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  for  Our  Lord's  sake.  Phil  was  tell- 
ing me  about  it  yesterday.  He  says  that  since 
he  was  seven  years  old  his  father  has  never 
punished  him.  When  he  does  wrong  his  father 
chides  him  kindly,  and  explains  how  what  he 
has  done  is  wrong.  Then  when  he  does  right 
his  parents  notice  it,  encourage  him  to  go  on, 
and  show  him  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  I 
wish  my  father  wasn't  dead,  or  that  I  had 
some  one  who  would  talk  to  me  sometimes, 
as  Mr.  Saunders  does  to  Phil." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  adopt  Phil's  principle," 
exclaimed  impulsive  Frank  Moran;  "for  if 
instead  of  only  obeying  one's  parents,  a  fellow 
can  feel  that  he  is  obeying  Our  Lord  when  he 
does  what  they  tell  him,  why,  it  would  make 
the  easy  work  lighter  and  take  tne  bilter  out 
of  the  hard." 

"That's  precisely  what  helped  Phil  to  drop 
the  ball  so  cheerfully,"  said  Raymond ;  "  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  game." 

"Well,  boys,"  exclaimed  Arthur  Lyons, 
"let's  give  three  cheers  for  Phil  Saunders.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  himself  greater  than 
our  triumph  over  the  High  School  boys 
could  have  been,  and  without  preaching  a 
word  he  has  made  eight  converts  to  his  way 
of  obeying." 

The  cheers  were  given  with  good-will,  and 
the  boys  went  home  comforted  in  their  defeat 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  reason  why  Phil 

obeyed. 

«  ♦  > 

In  What  Good  Manners  Consist. 


Good  manners  must  have  a  solid  foun- 
dation in  kindness  and  self-control.  To  be 
genuine  they  must  be  the  fruit  of  sincerity 
and  good  feeling,  and  their  exercise  must  be- 
in  conformity  with  the  working  of  these 
qualities  in  the  heart.  No  art  can  success- 
fully counterfeit  true  elegance  of  manners 
and  deportment.  To  be  real  they  must  have 
roots  deep  below  the  surface,  in  the  soul  and 
heart. 
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Sonnet. 


BY  THO.MAS  J    KERNAN. 

QUR  hearts  are  restless  like  the  restless  sea, 
And  day  and  night  their  ceaseless  moan  is  heard : 
Now  soft  and  low,  as  when  the  wave  is  stirred 

By  gentlest  zephyrs;  then  loud  soundingly, 

As  breaks  the  ocean  wild  tumultuously 

Against  the  barriers  wherewith  God  doth  gird 
Its  mighty  forces  by  His  sovereign  Word. 

Ah,  shall  we  e'er  from  that  sad  plaint  be  free? 

Immortal  as  the  soul,  the  human  heart 
Will  live  forever;  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  human  feeling  on  its  time-scarred  shore 
Will  murmur  always :  but  divinest  art 
Shall  one  day  harmonize  its  tones  of  woe 
And  sweetest  music  make  for  evermore. 


Christian  Art  In  Our  Own  Age. 


BY   ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 


III. 


HE  stories  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  never  lo.st  their  charm  for  the 
ideal  artist,  and  0*/erbeck,  who  had 
"always  loved  them,"  as  he  told  his  father, 
was  not  indifferent  to  their  poetic  possibilities. 
When  he  wished  to  send  a  portrait  of  his 
betrothed  wife  to  the  family  at  Lubeck,  it  was 
not  simply  the  lovely  girl  Nina,  with  her 
classical  features,  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  that 
he  painted,  but  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of 


Boaz;  and  this  graceful  figure,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, received  a  double  welcome  from 
the  affectionate  family  on  Konig  Strasse  Then 
the  finding  of  the  infant  Moses!  Nothing 
more  delightful  could  be  imagined  than  the 
Egyptian  princess,  queenly  even  in  her  youth- 
ful simplicity,  and  her  maidens  enchanted  to 
have  found  this  beautiful  babe  among  the 
rushes  of  the  river.  Their  caressing  ways,  their 
gayety,  are  marvellously  true  to  the  life,  yet 
softened  and  heightened  by  that  ideal  atmos- 
phere supplied  by  the  artist's'  own  mind; 
while  the  Nile  stretches  off  in  a  way  to  take 
us,  in  imagination,  past  the  pyramids  until 
its  seven  mouths  open  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  is  Abraham,  too,  sending  off  the 
young  Hagar  and  her  son,  and  retaining  the 
aged  Sara  clasping  the  boy  Isaac, — perhaps 
the  most  wonderfully  discriminating  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  which  has  ever  been 
given. 

But  s'ill  another  has  a  quality  which  stamps 
it  as  a  mystical  picture  while  following  out 
the  text  to  the  letter.  This  is  the  first  gather- 
ing in  of  the  manna.  In  the  foreground  are 
several  figures  of  all  ages,  with  a  Greek  beauty 
of  action,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  in  front 
a  drooping  arc,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
family  group  presenting  to  the  aged  father 
one  of  the  morsels  of  manna  to  taste.  This 
group  is  realistic  in  the  most  beautiful  sense, 
for  the  movements  of  each  and  every  figure 
are  ruled  by  a  sense  of  exquisite  decorum. 
The  aged  father  tastes,  and  his  astonishment 
and  pleasure  are  something  more  than  the 
sense  of  taste  gratified ;  while  the  drooping  arc 
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of  figures  in  the  foreground  allows  one  to  see 
in  the  distance  the  tents  of  the  Israelites,  in 
front  of  which  are  other  groups  gathering  and 
carrying  in  the  manna;  but  above  all  Mo  ses 
Aaron  and  Miriam, — the  last  striking  her 
timbrel  of  joy ;  Moses  with  both  uplifted  hands 
praising  God ;  while  the  mitred  Aaron  points 
to  the  Holy  of  holies,  as  if  with  a  priestly  and 
prophetic  vision  of  One  who  would  abide  all 
days  in  our  tabernacles,  the  manna  of  His 
faithful  people ;  as  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  says 
in  his  rhyme  for  Corpus  Christi : 
"  In  figuris  prassignatur, 

Datur  manna  patribus." 

Coming  to  the  New  Testament,  we  come 
also  to  the  Madonnas — the  Madonnas  of  our 
own  age;  for  does  not  Mary  belong  to  us  as 
truly  as  to  the  age  when  St.  Luke  traced  his 
immortal  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
her  Divine  Child,  and  hands  unknown  to  us 
by  name,  but  in  the  same  age, traced  the  same 
heavenly  Maid  and  her  Infant  on  the  walls  of 
Santa  Priscilla's  Catacomb?  For  the  "Age 
of  Madonnas"  began  with  Christianity  and 
can  end  only  with  time. 

We  could  use  all  our  allotted  columns  for 
descriptions  of  Overbeck's  Madonnas — so 
beautiful  that  the  Lutheran  father,  Senator 
Overbeck,  forgot  his  heresy  while  gazing  at 
them,  unable  even  to  express  his  delight. 
But  we  select  two  of  such  grandeur  and  per 
fection  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  first 
is  a  circular  picture,  the  Virgin  seated  on  the 
flowery  turf  of  early  spring.  Behind  her  is  a 
ruin,  and  stretching  away  on  the  opposite  side 
a  landscape  with  an  open  lake.  All  the  forms 
are  simple  although  expressive,  thus  leaving 
the  eye  free  to  dwell  on  this  Immaculate  Vir- 
gin Mother  bending  over  the  divine  Fruit  of 
her  womb.  The  absolute  holiness  of  this 
mortal  Maid  who  could  doubt  while  linger- 
ing over  this  picture?  And  there  is  a  celestial 
light  not  only  in  the  cruciform  nimbus,  but 
on  the  lids  veiling  the  omniscient  eyes  of  the 
Child  on  her  lap,  which  betrays  the  Creator 
under  the  form  of  a  creature ;  while  the  hands 
of  Mary  clasped  on  the  tiny  body  of  the 
gentle  Sleeper,  and  the  yearning  tenderness, 
the   overpowering  worship  in  the  bending 


figure,  prepare  one  for  the  words  below — 
*^Ego  dilecto  meo,  et  dilectus  mens  mihiy  *  — 
expressing  all  the  mysticism  of  the  cloister. 

The  second  to  which  we  allow  ourselves 
to  refer  is  one  of  regal  beauty  as  to  forms  and 
grouping.  There  is  the  same  flowery  turf,  as 
it  were  on  a  broken  hillside  crowned  by  a 
ruin;  far  away  the  lovely  landscape;  but  in 
this  the  Virgin  Mother  is  standing,  holding 
with  her  right  hand  the  right  arm  of  her  Son 
twined  around  hers,  looking  down  into  the 
eyes  that  look  up  to  hers  with  such  a  trans- 
port of  affection.  The  Child  Himself,  sustained 
by  the  hand  of  the  kneeling  St.  Elizabeth,  is 
seated  on  a  lamb,  and  He  holds  the  reed  staff" 
with  the  scroll  ''Ecce  Agnus  Dei! "  f  while 
St.  John  kneels  adoringly  before  Him,  one 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  symbolical  lamb.  All 
the  lines  in  this  picture  have  the  beauty,  the 
suave  majesty  of  a  profoundly  meditative 
composition ;  but  while  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
seen  in  her  youthful  perfection,  St.  Elizabeth 
in  the  holiness  of  age,  and  St.  John  in  all  the 
charms  of  sanctified  infancy,  the  Child  Jesus 
is  transcendent  in  loveliness,  absolutely  divine 
in  His  beauty.  These  are  pictures  through 
which  breathes  the  inspiration  of  a  genius 
which  has  fed  upon  the  Bread  of  Angels  and 
the  Wine  springing  forth  virgins ;  these  are 
pictures  around  which  Christian  households 
can  gather  as  around  a  shrine  consecrated  to 
the  .sacred  Humanity  and  the  ever- adorable 
Divinity. 

Following  our  Scripture  narrative,  we  come 
to  the  Finding  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Tem- 
ple. What  venerableness  in  these  doctors  of 
God's  chosen  people — not  the  mere  venerable- 
ness of  years  but  of  wisdom !  What  a  wonder- 
ing interest,  too,  in  the  answers  of  this  Boy  to 
their  questions !  And  the  Boy  Himself — what 
a  contrast  to  other  representations  in  our  day 
of  this  same  scene!  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  modesty  of  this  Boy  of  twelve  among  the 
learned  men  of  His  nation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  their  circle  draws  around  Him,  pressing 
their  questions  closer  and  closer,  while  others 
of  these  same  doctors  eagerly  consult  their 
books  to  see  if  one  answer  contradicts  au- 


*  Canticles,  vi,  2. 


f  St.  John,  i,  29. 
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thority.  It  is  upon  this  scene  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  break  with  that  eager  gentleness  which 
belongs  not  only  to  refined  but  mortified 
souls,  and  all  the  more  touching  because  of 
its  repression.  The  whole  scene  is  one  to  be 
placed  before  families  as  a  model;  to  the 
young  as  an  example  of  veneration  for  years, 
for  wisdom,  and  for  authority;  and  to  the 
heads  of  families  that  they  do  not  come  be- 
tween their  children  and  the  business  or  the 
claim  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  All  the  rights 
of  the  individual  soul  are  here  respected,  as 
well  as  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  by  that 
lifting  of  Joseph's  cap  and  the  repressed  trans 
port  of  Mary's  outstretched  hands  as  they 
approach  Him* 

There  is  another  instance  of  this  reverential 
treatment  in  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus;  the  natural  surprise  of  the  father  and 
mother  overpowered  by  their  devout  grati- 
tude; and  the  look  which  the  kneeling  mother 
gives  to  Our  Lord  as  He  raises  her  child, 
again  breathing,  living,  by  His  omnipotent 
hand,  is  one  which  genius,  inspired  by  a  habit 
of  interior  adoration,  could  alone  impart  to  a 
human  countenance. 

But  this  sentiment  finds  its  full  expression 
in  the  visits  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  in  the 
house  of  Bethany;  a  subject  Which  Overbeck 
painted  many  times  and  always  with  the 
tenderest  devotion;  for  whether  Our  Lord  is 
just  entering  the  door  of  this  privileged  home, 
or  whether  He  is  sitting  at  meat  with  other 
guests,  there  is  always  the  same  feeling  of 
awe,  as  if  He  had  disclosed  Himself  to  some 
chosen  soul  while  adoring  Him  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  recognized  as  He 
evidently  is  according  to  His  Divinity  by 
Lazarus,  by  Martha,  above  all  by  Mary ;  and 
we  go  back  through  the  centuries  to  realize 
what  it  was  to  be  loved  by  Him  as  His  dear 
friends,  and,  as  His  friends,  to  receive  Him 
into  our  homes,  our  hearts.  The  benignity  of 
Our  Lord  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  on 
the  imagination  of  Overbeck,  so  as  to  have 
made  it  a  characteristic  of  his  type  of  Oar 
Lord.   Oh,  why  can  we  not  have,  instead  of 

*  Overbeck  had  a  decided  predilection  for  St. 
Joseph,  but  we  must  wait  for  another  opportunity  to 
bring  out  this  predilection  in  all  its  beauty. 


so  many  unworthy  representations  of  our 
loving  Redeemer,  that  one  by  Overbeck: 
"Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  ladened, and  I  will  give  you  rest"?  It 
expresses  what  draws  us  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  inclines  us  to  carry  His  cross,  to 
kiss  His  wounds  of  love;  and  we  feel, as  wc 
dwell  upon  it,  that  out  of  Overbeck's  inner 
yet  conscious  seeing  of  the  Son  of  God, 
pictured  to  himself,  came  this  single  figure 
worthy  to  be  a  type  to  succeeding  ages. 

But  Overbeck  had  in  his  mind,  and  actu- 
ally produced,  whole  series  of  pictures  in- 
formed by  the  same  spirit  which  produced 
those  we  have  named:  his  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  equalled  only  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  their  grandeur  and  individualism; 
also  the  Fourteen  Stations,  treated  with  such 
depth  of  feeling  throughout  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  from  them.  But  if  choice  can  be 
allowed,  we  will  refer  to  the  fourth  Station, 
"  His  meeting.with  His  sorrowing  Mother  on 
the  way  to  Calvary."  He  is  bearing  His  cross 
and  stays  not ;  and  this  Mother !  "  Oh,  all  ye 
that  pass  by  the  way,  see  if  there  be  any  sor- 
row like  unto  my  sorrow ! "  is  not  on  her  lips, 
is  not  in  her  eyes,  raised  to  heaven  indeed  but 
closed,  nor  in  the  clasped  hands.  It  is  not 
her  own  sorrow,  it  is  not  His  sorrow  which 
swells  up  in  her  heart  at  this  moment,  but  an 
absolute  union  of  her  sacrifice  to  His.  In  the 
whole  range  of  art,  from  the  wonderful  Duccio 
pictures  in  Siena  to  our  day,  this  stands  alone. 
No  other  expresses  this  act  of  consummate 
self-abandonment  on  the  part  of  Our  Lady, 
while  the  whole  group  is  actually  processional 
in  its  movement.  The  fifth  Station  is  a  perfect 
contrast,  for  in  this  we  have  the  "Falling 
under  the  Cross," — a  fall  so  utterly  like  death 
that  the  cross  seems  to  have  been  cheated  of 
its  redeeming  weight. 

Then  the  thirteenth!  Once  more  He  is  on 
Mary's  knees,  and  the  arms,  still  outstretched 
as  they  were  upon  the  cross,  rest  upon  them, 
the  head  falling  languidly  on  His  own  shoul- 
der; and  oh,  how  supremely  beautiful  in 
death !  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  holy  women 
support  the  arms,  touch  them  with  their 
cheeks,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  bows  with 
her  hands  clasped  upon  His  head;  beside  her 
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is  Nicodemus ;  standing  above  her,  with  the 
vase  of  sweet  spices  for  the  burial,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  None  other  but  Fra  Angelico  has 
ever  touched  upon  this  heart-broken  peace, 
while  it  has  the  grandeur  of  a  Pieta  we  re- 
member by  Michael  Angelo.  Was  not  this 
like  being  a  Raphael  and  a  Winkelmann  in 
one?  The  Entombment,  all  the  figures  within 
the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  has  the  solemnity 
of  Titian's  Entombment,  with  that  highest 
mystical  quality  which  Titian  never  could 
attain.  Deep  wells  are  these  of  meditation; 
profound  abysses  into  which  the  soul  is 
plunged  when  it  allows  itself  to  enter  with 
Jesus  upon  His  Passion.* 

There  is  still  another  series,  the  wonderful 
richness  of  which  can  be  exampled  by  one 
picture  only.  Overbeck  made  his  first  sketch 
for  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  1854,  or  when 
he  was  sixty- five  years  of  age.  Each  of  these 
pictures  has  a  centre- piece  or  subject  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  witlj  a  border  deco- 
rated with  arabesques  and  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  significance,  saying  noth- 
ing of  the  beauty,  of  these  borders  makes 
them  a  study  worthy  of  entire  columns. 
That  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  as  rich  in  allu- 
sions as  the  Office  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin: 
the  central  composition  being  the  Commun- 
ion of  the  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper  by 
the  hand  of  Our  Lord,  each  one  receiving  the 
particle  as  the  Body  indeed  and  the  Blood 
indeed;  and  the  border  rich  in  illustrations 
from  Melchisedec, — the  Holy  of  holies  among 
the  tents  of  Israel,  the  manna,  every  fore- 
shadowing in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Sac- 
rament of  Love. 

But  we  give  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  as 
the  one  which  seems  most  lacking  in  relig 
ious  and  poetic  illustrations  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  people  of  to  day,  so  easily 
satisfied  with  the  barest  solemnization  of  a 
Sacrament  which  would  gather  to  itself;  if 
religiously  or  poetically  considered,  associa- 
tions which  have  inspired  prophets,  poets 
and  painters  throughout  the  noblest  Christian 


*  A  copy  of  these  Stations  has  been  sent  by  the 
Baroness  von  Overbeck  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  for  her  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  at 
South  Mountain,  Maryland. 


ages.  The  central  subject  gives  us  the  mar- 
riage in  Cana  of  Galilee,  the  six  water-pots,  and 
the  blessing  upon  the  wedded  pair  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  The  upper  line  of  the  border 
shows  Our  Lord  enthroned,  and  with  Him  on 
the  same  throne  the  Church, — as  St.  John 
calls  her, "  The  Lamb's  wife  " ;  and  St.  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  marriage,  says :  "  This  mystery  is 
great,  but  I  say  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church."  * 
On  the  same  line  are  the  wedding  minstrels; 
first,  on  each  side,  three  kneeling  angels 
playing  with  harp  and  viol ;  and  beyond  these, 
enclosed  in  a  choir,  the  singers  of  the  raptur- 
ous nuptial  song;  while  at  each  end  are 
angelic  trumpeters,  blowing  their  long,  sweet 
blasts  of  joy.  The  left  side  border  begins  at 
the  base  with  the  creation  of  Eve  taken  from 
the  side  of  Adam  and  adoring  her  Creator 
with  the  first  breath  of  life.  Above  this  we 
see  Adam  and  Eve  standing  on  the  earth, 
from  which  springs  a  vine  laden  with  grapes, 
as  the  father  and  mother  of  all  mankind. 
Above,  among  the  tendrils,  a  wedded  pair, 
side  by  side,  caress  a  child.  Still  above,  the 
father  and  mother  swing  playfully  on  the 
vines  with  their  little  ones,  while  above  is  a 
mother  bird  bringing  food  to  her  nestlings. 
The  corner  is  filled  by  an  angel  enclosed  in 
a  wreath  of  roses,  which  he  scatters  below. 
The  right-hand  border  has  at  the  base  a  Pieta 
— the  dead  Christ  on  the  lap  of  Mary, — while 
an  angel  holds  the  cup  into  which  pours  the 
Blood  which  nourishes  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  which  came  from  His  open  side,  as 
Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam  Above  towers 
the  cross,  angels  clasping  the  branches  of 
thorns  carried  along  the  whole  border.  Still 
above  we  see  Christ  and  His  Bride,  the  Church, 
bearing  the  cross  together;  then,  still  above, 
gathering  the  little  ones  into  the  fold ;  while 
even  higher  still  the  Church  is  condoling 
with  her  Crucified  One  in  His  death,  and 
around  her  are  her  children,  weeping  with 
her.  This  upper  corner  has  its  angel  enclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  he  scatters  the  thorn 
branches  with  one  hand.  The  loArer  border 
gives  the  whole  story  of  Tobias,  thus  reviving 

*  Ephesians.v,  32.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  his  note 
upon  this  verse,  expressly  declares  marriage  to  be 
typical  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 
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the  ancient  Hebrew  and  the.  Christian  cata- 
comb tradition,  which  gives  Tobias  and  Sara 
as  the  patrons  of  holy  souls  in  matrimony. 

Our  illustrated  Bible!  What  excuse  have 
we  to  offer  when  Overbeck  gives  us  forty 
compositions  designed  expressly  for  the  Four 
Gospels?  If  the  untold  beauty  of  these  com- 
positions could  not  win  us,  surely  the  single 
picture  of  the  enemy  of  souls  sowing  tares  in 
the  wheat-field  while  the  husbandmen  slum- 
ber, might  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy  in  this 
regard.  What  child  could  resist  these  wonder- 
ful lessons  drawn  from  the  precious  Gospels 
and  set  before  his  eyes?  Let  us  look  at  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
by  Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  then  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  guiltless  for  any  lack  of  love 
for  these  sacred  pages  among  our  children. 
Every  fairy  tale  illustrated  and  our  Four  Gos- 
pels so  neglected,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  to  whose  service  have 
been  given  the  choicest  gems  of  Christian  art ! 

One  more  picture  must  be  cited  for  these 
columns  devoted  to  Our  Lady's  honor,  and 
this  no  other  than  the  "  Triumph  of  Religion 
in  Art."  Overbeck  wrote  a  key  to  this  sublime 
composition,  and  in  this  he  gives  the  super 
natural  motives  which  guided  him, all  through 
life,  in  the  practice  of  his  art — in  his  hands 
truly  divine, — which  is  to  be  honored,  like  all 
other  arts,  only  so  far  as  it  helps  to  glorify 
God.  In  this  composition,  to  which  he  gave 
his  best  inspiration  and  study  during  ten 
years,  are  seen  the  great  Christian  repre- 
sentatives of  Music,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Painting  and  Poesy,  assembled  around  two 
fountains,  one  above  another,  in  which  are 
reflected  the  glories  of  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath.  The  beauty,  dignity,  sig- 
nificance of  these  groups  make  them  invalu- 
able to  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  not 
only  at  what  periods  these  souls  enlightened 
the  world,  but  the  motives  which  guided  them 
and  fashioned  their  ideals,  the  subtle  ties 
between  minds  of  different  nations,  different 
ages,  but  all  with  this  supreme  intention,  the 
greater  glory  of  God;  making  a  brotherhood 
which  is  to  overcome  the  materialism  which 
clings  to  every  art  practised  among  the  fallen 
-children  of  Adam. 


But  to  this  concourse  of  noble  spirits  is 
vouchsafed  "a  vision,"  which  occupies  the 
entire  upper  part  of  the  picture, — no  other 
than  a  sight  of  the  Madonna  enthroned  and 
bearing  on  her  knees  her  Divine  S3n.  At  her 
side  are  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. '•  On  the  side  of  the  Old  Testament, 
King  Divid  with  his  harp, personating  Music  ; 
King  Solomon  with  the  model  of  the  brazen 
sea,  personating  Sculpture.  O.i  the  side  of  the 
New  Testament,  St.  Luke,  personating  Paint- 
ing; and  St.  John,  with  the  plan  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  at  his  feet,  personating  Architect- 
ure; while  Poesy  appears  in  the  person  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself,  who  writes  her  own 
Magnificat — Poesy  being  thus  set  as  the 
centre  of  all  art,  as  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  the  centre  of  all  religious  ideas." 

These  words  are  taken  from  Overbeck 's 
key  to  this  sublime  work,  and  when  we  turn 
to  it  what  a  revelation  comes  to  us  of  the 
possibilities  of  art  in  our  own  age !  The  Virgin 
Mother  is  enthroned  on  clouds  within  a  circle 
of  cherubs*  heads.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds 
her  pen ;  in  her  lefc  the  scroll  on  which  she 
has  inscribed  the  words  of  her  own  song  of 
praise, and  which  the  Divine  Infant  also  holds, 
looking  down  upon  it  with  a  look  of  loving 
admiration,  while  His  right  hand  g^ves  the 
benediction.  Nothing  more  graceful  could  be 
conceived  than  this  action  on  the  part  of  Him 
who  had  done  such  great  things  for  His 
Virgin  Mother ;  for  this  Mother  is  at  once  the 
Mother  of  holy  love  and  of  holy  knowledge; 
the  very  Seat  of  Wisdom,  while  declaring 
herself,  by  the  humility  of  her  gesture,  "the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord."  That  a  type  so  g^- 
cious,  so  sublime,  so  altogether  individual, 
should  have  formulated  in  the  mind  and  have 
been  presented  to  us  in  this  19th  century, 
may  well  make  us  exclaim :  O  happy  century, 
in  which  the  sacred  fire  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  altar  of  Art,  there  to  enkindle 
again  in  all  hearts  the  flame  of  divine  love! 
(to  be  continued.) 


However  well  proved  a  friendship  may 
appear,  there  are  confidences  which  it  should 
not  hear,  and  sacrifices  which  should  not  be 
required  of  it 
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Outward  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. 


EVERY  Catholic  knows  that  the  first  inspi- 
ration of  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Adorable 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  revealed  to  an 
Augustinian  nun  of  the  monastery  of  Mont- 
Cornillon,  near  Liege,  Belgium  —  Blessed 
Juliennne  de  Retinne.  She  had  been  favored 
with  visions  from  1208  to  12 10,  but  it  was 
only  when  abbess  of  her  monastery  that  she 
revealed  them  to  Jean  de  Lausaune,  canon  of 
St.  Martin  of  Liege,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
learning,  who  communicated  them  to  Jacques 
Pantaleon,  archdeacon  of  Liege,  afterward 
Pope  Urban  IV.  The  Bishop  of  Liege  gladly 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  celebrating  a 
special  feast  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  his  diocese,  and  in  1255  the  Cardinal- 
Legate,  Hugh  of  St. Cher,  issued  a  letter  from 
Liege,  ordering  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
throughout  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  Blessed  Julienne,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1258,  her  friend  Eva,  a 
pious  virgin  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Liege,  besought  the  Bishop  to  write  to  Pope 
Uiban  IV.  and  request  him  to  extend  the 
Solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi  to  the  whole 
Church.  The  petition  was  well  received  by 
the  Pontiff,  as  it  coincided  with  his  own 
earnest  desire.  Moreover,  the  recent  miracle 
jelated  by  St.  Antonine — of  a  corporal  having 
become  blood-stained  when,  through  negli- 
gence, a  priest  had  allowed  a  few  drops  to  fall 
out  of  the  chalice, — was  also  a  strong  motive 
in  determining  the  Pope  to  establish  the  feast 
throughout  Christendom.  This  was  in  1264. 
Urban  himself  sent  the  Bull  to  Eva,  whom  he 
knew  and  venerated,  forwarding  at  the  same 
time  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
just  written  at  his  command  by  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin. 

Long  before  this  date,  however,  solemn 
processions  were  made  in  France  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament;  the  first  was  proba- 
bly that  which  took  place  at  Avignon  on  the 
I4:h  of  September,  1226  King  Louis  VIII. 
had  entered  this  city  after  a  long  siege  sus- 
tained by  the  Albigenses,  and   wished  to 


render  a  public  homage  to  the  Real  Presence, 
denied  as  it  was  by  those  heretics  whom  he 
had  defeated.  He  followed  the  procession 
bareheaded,  holding  a  candle  in  his  hand  and 
wearing  a  tunic  of  sackcloth.  This  procession, 
headed  by  the  Legate  of  Pope  Honorius  III., 
walked  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Chapel  of 
Sainte- Croix,  situated  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  great  com- 
memorative procession  celebrated  with  relig- 
ious pomp  every  twenty-  five  years  at  Avignon. 

Less  than  two  months  after  the  first  pro- 
cession at  Avignon,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1226,  King  Louis  VIII.  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  a  saint — his  son  Louis  IX.  This 
model  of  kings  lived  to  see  the  Fete-Dieu,  as 
Corpus  Christi  is  called  in  France,  formally 
established  in  the  Church.  He  had  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  re- 
cited daily  with  his  confessor,  the  Dominican 
Geoffroy  de  Beaulieu,  the  Office  composed  by 
his  friend  and  brother  in  religion,  St  Thomas^ 
"The  saintly  King,"  says  his  chronicler,  Guil- 
laume  de  Nangis, "  edified  all  about  him  by 
the  fervent  devotion  he  professed  toward  the 
Sacrament  of  the  true  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  he  received  Holy  Communion 
at  least  six  times  a  year — at  Easter,  Pentecost^ 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
All  Hallows,  Christmas,  and  Candlemas." 
Some  may  be  astonished  that  St.  Louis 
should  not  have  approached  the  Sacraments 
oftener,  but  in  this  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  confessor;  the  fear  of  profanations  at  an 
epoch  when  the  Albigenses  and  other  heretics 
had  so  deeply  sapped  in  Europe  the  faith  in 
the  Real  Presence,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
this  rigorism.  The  pious  monarch's  faith  was 
so  lively  that  on  being  told  that  in  a  certain 
parish  every  day  while  a  very  holy  priest  said 
Mass  the  Child  Jesus  was  seen  on  the  altar, 
he  refused  to  go  thither,  exclaiming  with  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  "Why  should  I  go  there? 
I  am  as  convinced  of  the  Real  Presence  as  if 
I  were  witness  to  a  miracle." 

The  successors  of  St.  Louis  continued  the 
public  profession  of  their  faith.  Some  malev- 
olent Calvinists,  in  order  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  conversion  of  Henri  IV.,  invented  the 
phrase,  so  lightly  repeated  by  many  histo- 
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rians:  Paris  vaut  Hen  une  messe/ — "Paris  is 
well  worth  a  Mass ! "  The  following  authentic 
anecdote,  related  by  Perefixe,  will  suffice  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  of  this  prince : 
The  King  was  one  day  passing  on  foot 
near  the  Louvre  palace  when  he  met  a  priest 
carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  a  sick 
person ;  he  at  once  knelt  down  in  the  street, 
adoring  It  with  the  utmost  reverence.  His 
Huguenot  minister,  the  Due  de  Sully,  who 
accompanied  him, inquired :  "Sire, is  itpossi 
ble  you  believe  in  that?"  The  King  replied, 
energetically :  *'  Yes,  vive  Dieu  [by  the  living 
God] ,  I  believe  in  It,  and  it  is  madness  not  to 
believe  in  It.  Verily,  I  would  give  one  of  the 
fingers  of  my  hand  that  you  could  believe  in 
It  as  I  do."  Louis  XIV.  is  another  example 
of  a  great  monarch's  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  He  would  interrupt  any  study  or 
business  to  kneel  down  reverently  whenever 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  passed  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Louvre ;  *  and  if  he  was  in  the 
street,  he  knelt  in  the  mud  with  his  musketeers. 

On  the  5  th  of  May,  1789,  Louis  XVI. 
opened  the  General  Assembly  by  a  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  he  followed 
on  foot,  holding  a  lighted  taper,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen — the  unfortunate  Marie-Antoi 
nette — and  all  the  royal  princes.  The  canopy 
was  carried  by  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  cordons  of  the  canopy  were  held  by 
the  King's  brothers — the  Comte  de  Provence 
(Louis  XVIII.).  the  Comte  d'Artois  (Charles 
X.');  and  the  King's  nephews — the  Due  de 
Berry  and  the  Due  d'Angoulerae.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  so  dear  to 
the  population  of  Paris  that  even  the  Conven- 
tion of  1793  dared  not  prevent  the  procession 
o{t\i^  Fcte-Dieu.  How  different  things  are  now 
in  France!  The  priest  carrying  the  Viaticum 
must  conceal  It ;  and  in  Paris  the  processions, 
formerly  so  brilliant,  are  forbidden  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  church. 

Yet,  what  the  enemies  of  religion  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  Catholic  France,  they 
have  failed  to  do  in  Spain;  for  we  read  in  a 
recent  letter  addressed  to  the  Revue  du  Tres 
Saint  Sacrement:   "  I  have  seen  frequently 

*  The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  announced  the 
passing  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


during  Paschal  time  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
carried  to  the  sick,  and  I  am  still  moved  to 
tears  by  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  procession 
formed  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  ended  at 
eleven.  Eight  gendarmes  opened  the  march ; 
the  clergy  and  choristers  walked  after  the 
banner  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  then  came 
the  military  band,  composed  of  fifty  musicians, 
followed  by  one  of  the  gorgeous  crystal  car- 
riages of  the  King  drawn  by  six  horses ;  the 
parish  priest,  deacon  and  subdeacon,  clad  in 
the  sacred  vestments,  entered  the  vehicle ;  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Royal  Guard  walked  be- 
side it  to  open  and  shut  the  door.  A  detach- 
ment of  forty  soldiers  commanded  by  a  captain 
followed  the  carriage;  after  these  came  eight 
gendarmes,  carrying  a  magnificent  canopy. 
The  powdered  coachmen  of  the  royal  carriage 
held  their  hats  in  their  hand  all  the  time;  the 
soldiers,  musicians  and  others  walked  bare- 
headed ;  as  their  hands  were  occupied,  their 
caps,  held  by  a  string  round  their  neck,  fell 
on  their  shoulders.  Around  the  carriage,  the 
four  comers  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
lighted  lanterns,  were  a  great  number  of  torch- 
bearers.  The  crowd  of  faithful  followed  in  no 
regular  order,  but  full  of  that  profound  rev- 
erence which  is  inspired  by  a  lively  faith;  a 
great  many  carried  lighted  tapers.  In  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  passed 
the  balconies  of  the  houses  were  hung  with 
draperies  of  various  hues." 

This  manifestation  of  faith  in  Spain  leads 
one  naturally  to  think  of  the  celebrated  dances 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Here  is  a 
recent  and  trustworthy  description  of  the 
ceremony  which  to  many  Christians  outside 
Spain  seems  irreverent  if  not  profane :  "  The 
name  of  Seises  is  given  to  the  choir  boys  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion is  to  sing  as  well  as  to  dance  at  some 
religious  ceremonies.  They  were  formerly 
called  los  Seises  (the  six),  from  their  number; 
and  this  name  has  remained,  although  they 
have  increased  to  ten.  The  dance  of  the 
Seises  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  repren- 
taciones  and  dansas  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  accompanied  the  processions  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  principal  towns  of  Spain.  A 
Bull  of  Pope  Eugene  IV,,  dated  1439,  author- 
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ized  the  dances  of  the  Seises;  no  doubt  King 
David  dancing  before  the  Ark  was  a  prece- 
dent. These  dances  attract  as  many  foreigners 
as  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  and  the 
spacious  Cathedral  is  too  small  on  the  days 
when  the  Seises  are  to  appear  in  a  funcion. 
We  perceived  the  ten  Seises  ranged  in  two 
rows  in  front  of  the  high  altar;  after  saluting 
profoundly  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  they  be- 
gan to  dance  slowly,  sounding  their  ivory 
castanets ;  then  they  sang  a  villancico,  proba- 
bly very  ancient,  to  the  praise  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  *  Daughter,  Mother  and  Spouse,  purer 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  sun.'  While  sing- 
ing some  couplets  with  very  pretty  voices  the 
Seises  continued  the  dance,  accompanying  it 
by  castanets.  In  truth,  their  dances  in  nowise 
resembled  profane  ones ;  they  were  glissades 
on  a  very  slow  waltz  movement,  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  antique  Spanish /^z/^w^  as  it  was 
danced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
minuete  which  succeeded  to  it." 

The  miracles  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
have  been  numerous  in  all  ages,  and  many 
took  place  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1793 ;  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  one  so  devoutly  told  in 
graceful  verses  by  Mgr.  de  la  Bouillerie,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Eucharist,  as  he  has  been  called. 

The  church  of  Pezilla-la- Riviere,  an  obscure 
village  in  the  Pyrenees-Orientales,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  pillaged  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  when  a  courageous  young  girl, 
named  Rose  Llorent,  hurried  in  before  them, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  the  consecrated  Hosts 
out  of  the  tabernacle  and  carrying  them  as 
reverently  as  possible  to  her  own  humble 
dwelling,  where  our  Divine  Lord  was  safe 
from  sacrilegious  profanations.  She  placed  the 
sacred  Hosts  in  a  simple  crystal  vase,  the  least 
unworthy  vessel  she  possessed,  and  enclosed 
it  in  a  press  concealed  in  the  wall.  When 
peaceful  times  returned,  and  religion  could 
emerge  from  its  hiding-places,  the  cure  pro- 
ceeded to  Rose's  house  to  carry  away  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  when  to  his  surprise  he 
beheld  the  inside  of  the  vase  all  glittering 
with  gold,  and  the  sacred  Hosts  just  as  they 
were  when  placed  there  years  previously. 
The  prodigy  still  exists,  and  the  five  Hosts — 


one  large  and  four  small — are  still  venerated 
by  the  faithful ;  they  are  preserved  in  a  per- 
fect state  in  the  gilt  ciborium,  which  is  kept  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  looked  upon  as  a  relic.  A 
feast  is  celebrated  every  year,  on  Low  Sunday, 
at  Pezilla-la  Riviere  to  commemorate  the 
miracle. 

Praised  and  blessed  forever  be  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ! 


Lost  Graces.* 


BY    L.   W,    REILLY. 


"  7Y|  Y  heart  is  sad,"  the  Roman  said ; 
J  *  ^  *'  Lo !  I  have  lost  a  day — 
Unhallowed  by  a  good  deed  done 

Its  moments  sped  away." 
And  since  that  wasted  day  long  since. 

In  every  age  and  clime 
The  monarch  has  been  praised  who  knew 

How  best  to  treasure  time. 

But  worse  than  days  are  graces  lost — 

Neglected  or  despised, — 
Those  spirit  offerings  to  the  soul 

By  saints  supremely  prized. 
When  spurned  or  trifled  with,  their  loss 

L«ads  down  to  the  abyss ; 
When  utilized,  they  win  a  crown 

Of  everlasting  bliss. 

How  may  a  soul  repentant  grasp 

The  inspirations  fled? 
How  can  it  move  the  Lord  of  Life 

To  raise  the  graces  dead? 
By  calling  on  St.  Anthony, 

The  patron  of  things  lost, 
Whose  gift  the  more  resplendent  shines 

The  more  its  favors  cost. 

Great  is  his  fame  throughout  the  world. 

His  clients  love  him  well ; 
And  prompt  is  he  to  answer  prayers, 

As  many  a  heart  could  tell. 
But  greatest  is  his  power  displayed 

To  souls  by  sorrow  crossed, 
When  he,  at  their  persistent  cry. 

Recovers  graces  lost.  • 


*  The  Holy  Man  of  Tours  constantly  invoked  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  to  recover  graces  lost  by  sinners, 
and  more  than  once  he  declared  that  his  prayers^had 
been  answered. 
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Mrs.  Grace's  Governess. 


BY   KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

MRS.  GRACE  had  had  a  weary  two  hours, 
interviewing  applicants  for  the  post  of 
her  children's  governess.  She  was  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  and  it  somehow  made  her 
heart  ache, — so  many  sad-looking  women  had 
come  before  her.  Young,  old,  and  middle- 
aged  they  were,  and  all  of  them  tired,  dusty, 
and  a  little  faded.  And  as  yet  she  had  not 
been  able  to  please  herself.  The  room  was  a 
depressing  place,  in  a  street  of  tall  old  houses, 
which  had  been  grand  residences  a  century 
ago,  and  now  were  full  of  decay.  The  sun 
scarcely  'ever  slid  down  between  the  two 
straight' rows  of  houses,  and  where  its  light 
came  it  only  showed  up  shabbiness.  Mrs. 
Grace  had  been  holding  her  forlorn  levee  in 
the  drawing-room  of  her  dressmaker's  house, 
— one  of  those  dreary  rooms  which  are  at  the 
service  of  the  lodgers  in  a  house,  and  always 
make  one  feel  as  if  waiting  to  be  called  in  to 
the  dentist.  Outside  the  rain  came  down  in  a 
foggy  drizzle,  bringing  with  it  black  smuts 
from  the  chimney-tops.  Altogether,  one  was 
to  be  pardoned  for  feeling  in  a  particularly 
cheerless  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  almost  five  o'clock  as  the  last  appli- 
cant was  ushered  in,  waking  Mrs.  Grace's 
jaded  mind  to  a  faint  new  interest.  She  was  a 
pathetic  little  figure,  this  very  childish- looking 
girl,  in  her  straight  gown  of  black  woollen, 
with  tiny  white  frills  at  the  neck  and  wrists. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  not  had  enough  air 
and  sunshine,  like  a  plant  kept  in  a  dark  place. 
With  care'  and  tenderness  she  would  have 
been  very  pretty,  Mrs.  Grace  thought ;  indeed 
she  was  pretty  now,  if  only  the  lips  and  ty^s 
looked  as  if  they  could  smile.  She  had  smooth 
skin  of  a  creamy -golden  color, — beautiful 
brunette  skin,  such  as  one  does  not  often  see 
in  our  country  of  blondes ;  her  mouth  was  red 
and  pretty,  and  her  brown  eyes  gleamed  like 
velvet  under  their  long  lashes ;  her  hair  came 
stealing  out  in  baby  rings  from  the  disfiguring 
dark  hat.  She  stood  there  very  meekly,  with 
a  patient  expression  which  had  little  hope  in 


it.  Mrs.  Grace  noted  all  this,  and  the  shades 
below  the  eyes,  and  the  droop  of  the  sensitive 
mouth,  with  something  like  a  throb  of  pain. 

She  had  lived  through  heavy  days  of  late, 
this  mother ;  less  than  a  year  ago  her  one  iHtle 
daughter  had  slid  out  of  life,  leaving  a  great 
void  in  the  house,  which  was  full  of  noisy 
boys,  and  in  the  mother's  heart.  Little  Daisy 
had  been  a  gentle  child,  with  meek,  quiet 
ways ;  she  might  have  grown  up,  the  mother 
thought,  such  a  one  as  the  girl  who  stood 
before  her.  It  made  her  voice  very  gentle 
when  she  spoke,  asking  the  usual  questions, 
— so  kind  and  so  gentle  that  a  little  spot  of 
red  came  in  Ailsie  Lyndon's  pale  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  lifted  themselves  up  shyly.  She 
had  never  been  in  a  situation  before,  but  her 
acquirements  seemed  to  be  good — of  a  solid, 
old-fashioned  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  think  if 
they  had  not  been  so  good  she  would  still 
have  secured  the  position  of  Mrs.  Grace's 
governess;  for  that  impulsive  lady  had  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  her  that  it  required  consid- 
erable self-control  to  keep  from  putting  her 
arms  around  the  girl  who  was  like  what  Daisy 
might  have  been,  and  taking  her  to  her 
motherly  heart  on  the  spot  However,  pru- 
dence prevailed  for  the  moment,  but  not  so 
far  as  to  keep  Mrs.  Grace  from  carrying  her 
off  to  Reindeer  Hall  that  very  evening. 

Her  recommendations,  from  a  well-known 
priest  and  the  Rev.  Mother  of  a  convent,  were 
indisputable  as  to  character,  and  Mrs.  Grace 
felt  quite  elated  as  she  packed  the  girl  in  her 
snug  brougham,  and  ordered  the  long-suflTer- 
ing  Williams,  who  had  been  exercising  his 
horse  and  his  patience  for  three  long  hours, 
to  drive  to  Miss  Lyndon's  lodgings.  Business 
there  was  rap'dly  concluded:  there  was  only 
the  bill  to  be  paid,  and  the  girl's  small  ward- 
robe hastily  put  together  to  be  sent  for,  and 
then  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  home- 
ward. 

All  this  was  in  a  city  by  the  sea, — a  city 
of  moderate  dimensions,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  country,  where  one  smelt  the  sea  in  the 
streets  and  caught  glimpses  of  blue  mountains 
from  upper  windows ;  a  city  of  few  manufisict- 
ures,  above  which  the  scarcely  soiled  sky  kept 
its  innocent  blue.  It  was  April,  despite  the 
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day's  murkiness,  and  as  they  drove  across 
the  great  bridge  which  connects  the  principal 
highway,  the  clouds  were  breaking  up  grandly 
to  westward,  with  heaped  masses  of  flaky 
gold,  which  were  reflected  in  the  tossed  and 
muddy  waters  between  the  line  of  quays. 
By  the  time  they  reached  Reindeer  Hall  the 
sun  had  come  out,  and  the  beautiful  old  red 
brick  house  lay  basking  in  a  flood  of  light, 
with  the  mountains  behind  it,  and  the  trees, 
pale-green  with  the  young  opening  foliage, 
framing  it  in. 

Ailsie  Lyndon  had  sat  very  quietly  during 
the  drive,  though  she  looked  from  side  to  side 
■once  they  had  reached  green  fields,  eagerly 
drinking  it  in,  as  if  the  country  were  a  new 
sight  to  her,  or  one  she  had  been  starved  of. 
As  they  turned  in  on  the  carriage  drive,  with 
the  velvety  yellow- green  turf  on  either  side, 
she  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
and  then  blushed  rosy-red. 

"  It  is  so  beautiful ! "  she  said.  "And  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  the  country ! " 

Mrs.  Grace,  who  had  been  watching  her 
keenly,  was  delighted  with  this  appreciation 
of  her  beautiful  home;  she  took  her  new 
governess'  hand  and  stroked  it  affectionately. 

"  Welcome  to  Reindeer  Hall,"  she  said.  "  I 
mean  you  to  be  very  happy  with  me,  my  child ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  try  to  like  me  and  to  be 
happy  with  me," — a  most  undignified  speech 
probably,  but,  then,  you  see  she  was  thinking 
of  Daisy  all  the  time. 

The  wide,  hospitable  door  stood  open  as 
they  drove  up,  and  the  boys  came  running 
out — boys  of  all  ages,  from  awkward  strip- 
lings of  sixteen  and  eighteen  to  a  dainty  little 
lad  of  five  with  a  very  rollicking  "Jack  Tar" 
suit.  Agnes,  the  parlor-maid,  came  out  smil- 
ing to  carry  in  the  wraps,  and  looked  at  her 
mistress  with  honest  welcome  in  her  affec- 
tionate eyes.  Oscar,  the  red  setter,  sidled  up 
against  their  gowns;  Custar,  the  pet  Kerry, 
came  up  close  to  the  rails,  surveying  the 
scene  with  great,  placid  eyes ;  even  Tom,  a 
big  Persian  cat,  came  and  stood  on  the  door- 
step, arching  himself  and  purring.  Evidently 
this  was  the  home-coming  of  a  very  well- 
loved  mother  and  mistress. 

When  Mrs.  Grace  had  disengaged  herself 


from  the  vociferous  boys, 'she  took  her  new 
friend's  hand  and  led  her  up  the  broad  stair- 
case, through  the  stained  window  of  which 
the  sun  was  streaming,  and  past  a  statue  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  a  niche  of  the  corridor, 
with  its  red  light  burning,  and  flowers  in  tall 
vases.  It  was  a  pretty  room  they  went  into, 
all  cool  and  sweet,  with  roses  on  the  wall- 
paper, and  a  little  white  bed,  and  a  view  of 
the  mountains  through  the  open  v/indow,  and 
the  furniture  all  white  wood  and  pretty.  And 
there  on  its  pedestal  was  a  beautiful  white 
image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  heaped  vases 
of  white  hyacinths;  for  to-morrow  was  the 
I  St  of  May.  And,  then,  Mrs.  Grace  seemed  as 
if  she  could  not  make  enough  of  her  new 
governess,  running  here  and  there  for  things 
which  she  had  to  supply  till  the  luggage  came, 
and  performing  all  manner  of  litUe  services 
in  a  kind,  eager  fashion,  till  Ailsie  could  have 
cried  with  pleasure. 

Then  they  went  down  to  dinner,  with  its 
pleasant,  pretty  accompaniments  of  flowers 
and  china  and  snowy  damask ;  and  Mrs.  Grace 
was  kind  in  a  busy,  cheery  fashion  to  the 
young  girl.  And  afterward  there  was  a  little 
music,  and  the  boys  came  in  and  clambered 
over  their  mother  like  loving  young  bears; 
and  when  they  had  gone  there  was  an  hour's 
quiet  reading  of  books  and  magazines,  of 
which  the  newest  and  most  delightful  over- 
flowed the  house;  and  then  there  was  the 
Rosary  in  the  school- room,  at  which  all  the 
house  assisted. 

Through  everything  Ailsie  sat  in  dreamy 
pleasure,  the  red  spot  coming  and  going  in 
her  cheek ;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  be 
very  happy,  poor  child,  and  she  had  had  a 
very  starved  life  hitherto.  She  did  not  tell  her 
story  that  night  to  Mrs.  Grace,  though  the 
kind  lady  came  in  at  the  very  last  to  kiss 
her,  and  found  her  in  her  white  nightgown 
kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar,  not 
praying  very  much,  but  thinking  over  her 
happiness  with  a  half-frightened  thankfulness, 
which  perhaps  our  Mother  in  heafVen  under- 
stood just  as  well.  Mrs.  Grace  put  her  into 
bed,  tucking  her  in  and  kissing  her  as  her 
own  mother  might  have  done;  and  so  she 
slept  after  a  time,  and  awoke  to  hear  the  birds 
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singing  their  enchanting  songs,  because  it  was 
a  golden  day  and  the  ist  of  May. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  I  fear  the  ladies 
who  accused  Mrs.  Grace  of  spoiling  her  gov- 
erness would  have  found  ample  justification. 
Not  that  Ailsie  shirked  her  work:  she  had 
a  fine  and  delicate  little  spirit  of  her  own,  and 
because  she  returned  her  friend's  goodness 
with  a  passionate  and  grateful  affection,  she 
was  all  the  more  determined  to  fulfil  her  duties 
with  exactitude.  But,  for  all  that,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  spare,  when  they  strolled 
through  the  shrubbery,  blue  as  the  sky  with 
bluebells,  or  sat  on  the  shady  veranda,  sew- 
ing and  talking  about  things  near  to  them  for 
the  most  part.  Mrs.  Grace  very  soon  told  her 
all  about  Daisy,  and  this  was  an  inexhaustible 
subject;  and  Ailsie  in  return  told  her  story, 
not  very  expansively — for  she  was  one  of 
those  shy  natures  which  are  slow  to  speak, — 
but  slowly  and  by  degrees. 

She  had  been  an  orphan  almost  from 
birth,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father's 
aunts,  two  old  maiden  ladies,  who  boasted  of 
Puritan  blood  and  had  the  most  rigid  Cal- 
vin istic  spirit.  Grey  and  hard  of  aspect,  she 
never  remembered  one  tender  word  from  the 
lips  of  either;  indeed  they  left  their  niece  to 
grow  up  in  utter  loneliness,  not  even  sending 
her  to  school.  She  was  taught  daily  by  a  gov- 
erness selected  by  her  great-aunts, — a  lady 
in  whom  all'human  feeling  had  been  planed 
down  to  a  dull  uniformity ;  she  went  through 
her  tuition  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine, 
and  with  as  much  interest  The  girl  had  never 
had  a  friend.  Their  house  was  a  tall,  gloomy 
building,  in  a  crescent  which  commanded  a 
lively  view  of  a  railway  bridge,  and  very  little 
else;  it  was  furnished  with  the  mahogany 
and  red  moreen  of  fifty  years  ago ;  pictures 
it  had  none,  except  one  or  two  ghastly  family 
portraits,  which  had  frightened  Ailsie  as  a 
child;  no  literature  ever  entered  its  doors 
except  an  ultra-Evangelical  newspaper  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  tracts.  The  old  ladies 
had  one  servant,  a  Calvinist  like  themselves; 
their  one  or  two  friends  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 

They  never  professed  any  affection  for  their 
young   relative;  certain  duties   toward  her 


they  carried  out  to  the  letter,  but  within  the 
limits  of  the  house  she  was  left  very  much  to 
herself.  There  was  some  old  quarrel  with  her 
father,  Ailsie  fancied,  which  made  even  such 
cold  performance  of  duty  to  his  daughter,  in 
their  own  eyes,  a  meritorious  thing.  So  in 
childhood  and  girlhood  she  had  been  left 
entirely  alone.  Her  books — a  little  hidden 
store  which  she  had  stolen  from  the  parlor 
bookcase,  in  which  their  existence  had  been 
forgotten — she  knew  by  heart.  Religion  had 
been  taught  to  her  in  a  way  that  made  it 
terrible.  It  was  not  surprising  that  she  had 
grown  up  delicate,  without  color,  lifeless  and 
silent,  with  that  pathetic  little  droop  of  lips 
and  eyes  and  figure.  Barbara  in  her  tower 
was  scarcely  more  secluded;  but  the  same 
light  that  came  to  Barbara  came  to  Ailsie. 

As  she  grew  older  she  was  watched  less 
jealously  perhaps.  At  ail  events,  she  was 
alone  out  of  doors  one  day,  and  strayed  in  at 
a  church  door.  She  saw  the  people  coming 
and  going,  and  the  high  altar  with  its  tall 
candlesticks  of  silver- gilt,  and  the  two  figures 
of  angels,  with  their  reverent  wings  about 
their  faces,  worshipping  at  each  side.  The 
walls  were  full  of  pictures  and  paintings  of 
lilies  and  palm  branches  on  a  gold  ground; 
and  in  one  of  the  many  side  chapels  she  saw 
the  benignant  figure  of  the  Mother  of  God 
with  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms.  She  knelt 
down  there,  as  she  saw  others  doing,  and 
said  nothing,  but  felt  fascinated  by  the  tender 
face,  which  seemed  to  look  at  her  as  her 
own  mother  might  have  done.  Afterward  she 
came  often,  and  by  degrees  the  thought  came 
to  her  to  become  a  Catholic. 

The  announcement  of  this  intention  to  her 
great-aunts  brought  down  on  her  head  the 
most  furious  anger.  Stunned  by  the  storm, 
she  fled  away  to  her  haven,  where  she  had 
time  to  grow  quiet  and  remember  the  fury 
which  had  been  spent  on  her.  The  elder  lady 
had,  in  her  horror  and  indignation,  bidden 
her,  if  she  became  a  Catholic,  never  to  return 
to  the  house.  Probably  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  driving  the  forlorn  child  out  on 
the  world,  but  she  took  it  literally.  She  re- 
mained in  the  church  till  it  was  dark  and 
closing  time.  She  might  have  been  shut  in — 
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and  she  would  not  have  been  at  all  afraid,  with 
the  red  sanctuary  lamp  throbbing  there  like 
a  heart,  and  the  benignant  Mother  and  Child 
looking  down  at  her, — but  a  silver-haired  old 
priest  who  was  passing  through  the  side 
-chapel  saw  her  and  came  to  speak  to  her ;  he 
-^d  noticed  for  some  time  her  long  visits  and 
her  absorption. 

Moved  by  some  impulse,  she  told  him 
everything.  He  would  have  taken  her  back 
to  her  home,  for  that  night  at  least,  but  she 
was  panic-stricken,  and  utterly  refused  to  go ; 
so  he  took  her  to  a  convent  close  by,  and 
obtained  shelter  for  her,  while  he  went  him- 
self to  try  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  obdurate 
old  ladies.  He  was  not  admitted  to  the  house 
even, — Priscilla,  the  maid,  giving  him  sourly 
a  bitter  message,  to  the  effect  that  the  Misses 
Lyndon  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the 
young  person  referred  to.  So  Father  Edward 
Costelloe  had  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  Happily,  it  was  both  an  able  and 
a  willing  shoulder.  He  instructed  his  ardent 
little  neophyte  in  the  new  faith,  received  her 
in  due  time  and  admitted  her  to  the  Sacra- 
ments. All  this  time  she  was  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Sisters  of  Hope.  When  she 
was  through  her  reception  into  the  Church, 
she  began  to  look  about  her  for  a  means  ot 
earning  her  living,  and  so  came  to  Mrs.  Grace, 
as  I  have  told. 

This  is  a  gloomy  side  of  the  girl's  history, 
but  as  time  went  on  Mrs.  Grace  began  to  look 
for  a  golden  lining  to  the  gloom.  Like  every 
good  woman,  as  some  one  has  said,  she  was  a 
born  matchmaker,  and  so  she  was  delighted 
when  she  found  out  the  small  beginnings  of 
a  love-story  for  Y^tx  protegee.  It  had  scarcely 
begun  in  those  early  days — at  least  it  had  only 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  though  I  think  the 
feeling  had  taken  deep  root  in  Ailsie's  sensitive 

heart. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


It  is  so  much  easier  to  enjoy  singing  hymns 
and  hearing  sermons  than  it  is  to  confess  your 
sins  and  keep  the  laws  of  the  Church. — "/« 
the  Way." 

Devotion  is  not  always  piety,  nor  piety 
always  devotion,  nor  virtue  always  sanctity. 


The  Disaster  In  Pennsylvania. 

THE  disaster  at  Johnstown  will  fill  a  chap- 
ter in  history  as  full  of  horrors  as  that 
which  records  the  fall  of  Pompeii.  In  the 
modern  instance  the  cause  of  all  the  horrors 
was  water,  not  burning  lava  and  clouds  of  hot 
dust.  Fire  in  both  cases  added  to  the  terrors 
of  the  hour.  At  six  o'clock  the  populous  city 
lay  peaceful  in  the  twilight.  Long  before  mid- 
night it  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  almost  as  hidden 
from  human  view  as  the  fabled  Atlantis  or 
the  city  of  Dis.  The  floodgates,  opened  by 
the  thoughtlessness  of  some  pleasure-seekers 
who  had  permitted  the  waste-pipes  of  their 
fishing  dam  to  be  closed,  let  down  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  and  chaos  succeeded  the 
orderliness  and  peace  of  a  pleasant  city.  The 
outer  world  had  only  one  intimation  of  the 
danger.  It  came  from  a  telegraph  operator. 
She  sent  this  message :  "  The  water  is  rising. 
I  must  go."  She  went,  and  no  man  knows 
whither  she  went.  After  that  was  silence,  until 
the  dawn  revealed  horrors  that  have  been 
growing  more  horrible  every  day. 

A  correspondent  on  the  ground  put  the  loss 
of  life  at  ten  thousand.  Subsequent  reports 
have  not  reduced  this  number.  The  horrors 
of  the  flood  and  the  fire  were  made  more 
awful  by  the  ghoulishness  of  heartless  creat- 
ures who  made  use  of  them  to*  plunder.  A 
priest  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  corpse  was  assaulted  by  the  wretches, 
who  thought  nothing  of  chopping  the  finger 
from  the  hand  of  a  mother  to  steal  her 
wedding  ring,  or  of  brutally  maltreating  the 
head  of  a  child  to  take  the  necklace  from  it. 
This  priest,  nobly  discharging  his  duty,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  complain  of  his  assail- 
ants. "They  would  have  been  hanged,"  he 
said ;  "and  I  did  not  want  to  add  more  deaths 
to  the  long  roll." 

The  reign  of  horror  brought  out  the  great- 
est extremes  of  human  conduct.  The  most 
exalted  heroism  and  the  basest  cupidity 
walked  side  by  side  in  the  light  of  the  fires,  in 
which  human  beings  were  burning  within 
sight  of  their  relatives.  The  anxiety  of  those 
around,  mad  with  terror,  prevented  any  organ- 
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ized  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Father  Trautweiu  was 
almost  mobbed  for  suggesting  organization; 
the  maddened  crowd  literally  knew  not  what 
it  did.  "One  man,"  Father  Trautwein  said, 
"who  was  trying  to  steer  a  float  upon  which 
his  wife  sat  on  a  mattress,  lost  his  hold,  and 
in  a  moment  the  craft  swept  into  a  sea  of 
flame,  and  never  again  appeared.  The  agony 
of  that  man  was  simply  heartrending.  He 
raised  his  arms  to  heaven  and  screamed  in 
his  anguish." 

The  flood,  when  it  left  the  reservoir,  was 
penned  in  by  hills;  for  this  reason  it  did  not 
spread,  but  came  down  on  the  city  with  a 
weight  calculated  at  sixteen  million  tons.  The 
churches  are  wrecks.  The  question  of  insur- 
ance is  very  doubtful,  except  where  it  can  be 
proved  that  fire  was  the  destroying  element. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  theatrical  museum  in 
Philadelphia  caught  fire.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  disaster 
excited  the  greatest  attention.  Among  the 
groups  of  statuary  on  exhibition  was  one 
representing  the  Crucifixion.  The  fire  spared 
this;  everything  else  was  ruined.  A  similar 
instance,  of  what  seems  to  be  the  suspension 
of  natural  laws  by  God  as  a  sign  that  the  ob- 
jects of  Catholic  reverence  should  be  objects 
of  reverence  to  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, occurred  at  Johnstown.  This  instance  is 
equally  well  authenticated.  The  present  writer 
has  carefully  examined  many  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  Johnstown  after  the  flood,  and  on 
this  they  all  agree.  The  most  sceptical  call  it 
a  miracle. 

On  the  3 1  st  ult.  May  devotions  were  as 
usual  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Cambria  City, — right  in  the  path 
of  the  flood  which  was  thundering  down 
the  mountains.  At  the  sound  of  the  roaring 
waters  the  congregation  fled.  The  flood  took 
possession  of  the  church,  rising  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet.  The  building  was  dismantled 
by  the  force  of  the  surging  waves.  When  the 
church  was  opened — the  door  was  blocked 
by  debris  and  it  seemed  a  mass  of  ruins, — the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  (three  feet  in  height)  was 
found  to  be  as  unsoiled  as  on  the  day  before. 
Her  wreath  and  veil  were  untouched.  Her  face 
as  beautiful  and  serene  as  if  there  had  been 


no  flood.  She  stood  alone  amid  the  wreck, 
speaking  of  hope  to  the  suffering,  of  consola- 
tion to  the  bereaved, — for  many  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  rush  of  the  flood  had  died  with 
words  of  prayer  to  her  on  their  lips ;  and  none 
had  called  on  her  in  vain.  The  "miracle"  of 
the  flood  can  be  verified  still,  for  the  church  is 
there  and  the  statue  there;  and  many  behold 
it,  to  the  strengthening  of  their  faith. 

Another  episode,  which  we  must  call  at 
least  wondrous,  was  the  escape  of  some  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  "  without  whom,"  writes 
a  correspondent,  "  I  do  not  know  what  our 
sick  would  do."  Bishop  Phelan — who  had 
gone  quietly  to  Johnstown  and  worked  with 
untiring  energy  the  moment  the  disaster  was 
announced— told  the  episode,  without  drawing 
any  inference,  to  a  reporter  of  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch.  But  even  non-Catholics  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  miraculous. 

"Among  other  things  Bishop  Phelan  spoke 
of  the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  *  It 
is  not  true,  as  reported,'  he  said,  'that  that 
building  was  entirely  swept  away.  The  ell 
part,  containing  the  chapel,  still  stands.  Early 
in  the  day,  fearing  the  rising  waters,  but  not 
dreaming  of  the  flood  that  was  to  come,  the 
Sisters  had  sent  their  pupils  home.  Soon 
after,  warned  by  the  crash  and  roar  of  the 
deluge,  the  Sisters  fled  to  the  chapel  in  the 
ell,  leaving  the  main  part  of  the  building. 
There  in  the  chapel  they  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  prayed,  the  waters  roaring  about  them. 
As  the  flood  rushed  into  the  chapel,  they  were 
still  upon  their  knees,  praying.  The  waters 
rose  about  them.  Taking  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, they  went  to  the  room  above  the  chapel, 
and,  kneeling  about  It,  prayed.  The  torrents 
bore  a  crushing  mass  of  shattered  houses 
down  upon  the  school  building,  tearing  it 
from  its  foundation,  and  hurling  it  onward 
with  the  flood.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  little 
ell  part  with  the  chapel  and  the  Sisters  in 
the  room  above  it,  kneeling  by  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  praying — that  remained.  The 
deluge  beat  against  it,  but  it  fell  iiftli .yfeile 
all  the  rest  of  the  building  was  wl 
a  shattered  ruin,  that  little  part, 
ious  contents,  remained  in  safd 
in  treinbling  and  prayer — kneel 
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Blessed  Sacrament,  in  that  little  room  above 
the  chapel — waited  the  Sisters,  and  in  the 
morning  rescue  came.  Draw  your  own  infer- 
ence. The  ell  part  stands  there  a  witness  to 
what  I  have  said.' " 

The  room  to  which  the  Sisters  carried  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
structure;  but  it  was  spared.  Structures,  solid, 
strong,  impregnable,  fell ;  rich  and  poor  alike 
died  in  the  impartial  flood;  but  the  fragile 
veil  and  wreath  of  the  Immaculate  were  un- 
touched. This  seems  impossible:  can  we  not, 
therefore,  reverently  call  it  miraculous  ? 


Strange  Experience  of  a  London  Priest. 


"I 


AM  a  secular  priest,  as  you  know,  and  my 
district — a  considerable  area — is  densely 
populated.  I  have  two  assistants.  We  know  most 
of  our  people,  but  migrations  are  frequent.  The 
presbytery  adjoins  our  chapel,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  us  is  always  prepared,  both  by  night  and 
day,  to  respond  to  any  summons  from  the  sick 
or  sorrowful. 

"  Oa  Saturday,  Nov.  3, 1888, 1  had  done  a  very 
hard  day's  work;  and,  after  special  labors  up  to 
a  quarter  past  ten  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  I 
said  the  remainder  of  my  Office  and  prepared  to 
retire.  As  I  was  so  engaged  the  bell  for  sick  calls 
was  violently  rung,  and  on  going  down  stairs  at 
the  request  of  the  servant  who  answered  it,  I  found 
our  housekeeper  in  conversation  with  a  ladylike- 
looking  woman  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  stood 
below  the  doorstep,  and  imploringly  asked  that 
one  of  the  clergy  should  go  to  a  certain  house 
(the  number  was  given)  in  a  certain  street,  where 
it  was  declared  that  a  young  man  was  near  his 
last  end.  I  asked  if  the  visit  would  bear  postpone- 
ment until  to-morrow;  but  the  applicant,  re- 
sponding promptly  and  with  intense  earnestness, 
requested  me  to  go  at  once.  She  implored  that 
there  might  be  no  delay. 

"Writing  down  on  a  slate  behind  the  entrance 

door  the  name  of  the  sick  person  and  the  number 

of  the  street  to  which  I  was  summoned,  I  made 

^     myself  ready,  taking  with  me  as  usual  all  that 

was  nftcessary.    At  the  same  time  I  made  a  com- 

plainjtjo  the  person  asking  my  attendance  that  an 

/earlier  and,  more  reasonable  hour  had  not  been 

scletJt^  for  the  application.  Noticing,  however, 

\  tbat  my  words,  though  simple  and  mild  enough, 

\aiJpeared  to  give  pain  and  distress,  I  at  once 


changed  my  tone ;  for  it  was,  perhaps,  my  tone — 
the  tone  of  a  tired  and,  on  that  day,  weary  worker 
—  rather  than  my  actual  words  which  needed  to 
be  somewhat  modified.  '  I  will  be  with  you  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes, '  I  said.  '  You  may  depend  on 
my  immediate  presence  and  help.'  She  breathed 
out  in  a  whisper— affected  much,  as  it  appeared, 
by  the  imminence  of  death  in  the  house — her  deep 
gratitude.  'May  God  reward  your  reverence, 
and  be  over  you  in  the  hour  of  death  for  your 
charity ! ' 

"Before  her  departure  I  a  second  time  asked 
the  name  of  the  sick  person  and  the  number  of 
the  street  to  which  I  was  summoned,  comparing 
at  the  same  moment  what  I  had  just  written  on 
the  slate  with  what  she  again  repeated,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  possible  mistake.  Satisfied 
on  this  point,  I  reiterated  my  promise  almost  in 
the  same  terms  already  stated. 

"As  the  applicant  was  about  to  go  I  looked 
her  straight  in  the  face,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  interview,  realized  that  she  was  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  me,  and  that  both  her  features  and 
form,  as  well  as  her  voice,  were  quite  unfamiliar. 
Most  of  our  settled  people,  even  those  the  1'  ast 
regular  in  their  religious  duties,  I  knew;  but  this 
woman  at  our  door  I  did  not,  nor  could  I  call  to 
mind  the  name  of  the  *  sick  man '  as  one  forming 
part  of  our  numerous  flock.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes,  however,  the  door  of  the  presbytery 
had  closed  upon  me,  and  I  was  on  my  errand  of 
mercy. 

"It  was  a  dull  November  night,  and,  though 
Saturday,  few  people  were  about,  as  the  clouds 
were  heavy  and  the  fog  thick.  Passing  through 
several  streets,  I  had  to  skirt  a  kind  of  market  for 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  where  the  gas  flared 
spasmodically,  driven  by  gusts  of  wind,  and  many 
people  were  marketing.  The  noise  of  such  life 
contrasted  strangely  with  my  errand.  Turning 
sharply  to  the  right,  I  crossed  an  old-fashioned 
square,  once  inhabited  by  the  better  class  ■.>f  gen- 
tlefolks, but  now  mainly  let  out  in  tenements; 
and  then  at  one  of  its  corners  reached  the  partic- 
ular street  to  which  I  had  been  directed  'I>e  fog 
was  deeper  and  denser  than  ever  I  hurried  to 
find  the  number  of  the  house,  and.  when  fou^.d, 
at  once  rang  the  bell.  It  was  s.joii  atiswered  by 
an  elderly  woman. 

"  'There  is  some  one  very  ill  here,  f  believe? ' 
I  inquired,  anxiously. 

'"Not  here,  sir;  not  in  this  house.    This  is 

No.  '  (the  exact  nutiil»«r  given).    'There's 

nobody  with  nothing  the  matter  here.' 
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'"Are  you  sure?*  I  asked.   'For  I  have  been 

sent  for  at  this  late  hour  by  some  lady  to  attend 
a  man  near  his  last  end.  I  come  from  the  Cath- 
olic chapel  in ,  and  the  person  who  applied 

to  me  was  pressing.' 

'"All  are  well  enough  here,  sir.  There's  no 
one  either  ill  or  dying  in  this  house.  I  don't  know 
our  neighbors.  You've  got  the  wrong  number, 
maybe,  or  the  wrong  street.' 

"Apologizing  to  the  servant  for  having  given 
her  trouble,  I  was  about  to  turn  back  home  when 
a  young  man  came  out  of  the  back-room  opposite 
the  front  door,  and,  having  evidently  heard  at 
least  part  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed, 
civilly  expressed  his  regret  that  I  had  been 
troubled  to  no  purpose  at  such  an  inconvenient 
time  and  at  such  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night. 
His  manner  and  voice  were  pleasant.  His  words 
of  regret  were  earnestly  spoken  and  well  chosen. 
Motioning  to  the  servant  who  had  opened  the 
door  to  retire — we  were  still  talking,— he  said 
to  me: 

"  *  Father,  won't  you  please  step  into  this  room? 
Here's  a  good  fire,  and  the  passage  is  cold.' 

"I  repeated  to  him  in  a  few  words  what  I 
had  already  said  to  his  servant,  and  on  sitting 
down  remarked  how  careless  it  was  of  persons 
under  such  circumstances  not  to  be  exact  in 
giving  the  address. 

'"Are  there  no  Catholics  in  this  house?'  I 
asked  again,  for  I  was  struck  by  his  having  called 
me  'Father.' 

"'None,'  he  replied  at  once.  'And  yet,*  he 
continued,  correcting  himself,  'there  ought  to 
be.  I  ought  to  be  a  Catholic  myself,  I  suppose; 
for  I  was  christened  a  Catholic' 

"This  led  to  a  conversation  of  deep  moment. 
I  sat  in  earnest  talk  with  him  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  He  was  frank  and  evidently  sincere.  Having 
learned  that  he  had  neglected  his  religious  duties 
for  nearly  ten  years,  and  had  never  once  entered 
the  chapel  c5f  the  mission,  I  put  before  him  what 
ought  to  be  done  without  delay.  He  had  evidently 
not  lost  his  faith,  though  his  practice  had  certainly 
been  defective.  Suffice  it  to  say,  briefly,  that  I 
then  and  there  heard  his  confession,  gave  him  my 
blessing,  and  left. 

"On  the  following  day — Sunday  within  the 
Octave  of  All  Saints', — though  I  had  expected  to 
see  the  young  man  at  the  presbytery,  having  made 
an  appointment,  he  never  came;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
could  notice  or  discover,  had  he  been  to  divine 
service'.  I  wondered  at  this,  but  the  thought,  on 
which  I  dwelt  for  a  while,  soon  passed  away. 


On  the  Monday  immediately  following,  however, 
his  old  and  faithful  servant,  almost  heart  broken 
with  grief,  waited  upon  me  at  the  presbytery  to 
tell  me  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  was  awe-stricken  when  I  was 
informed  of  it.  He  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
bed !  He  died,  as  the  doctor  declared,  of  rheuma 
tism  of  the  heart  a  few  hours  after  our  interview; 
for  his  corpse  was  found  cold  and  stiff  about  ten 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

"I  have  only  one  fact — not  an  unimportant 
one  —  to  add  to  this  simple  narrative.  I  went 
to  the  house  when  the  body  had  been  coffined, 
to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dead  preparatory  to 
the  public  service  in  a  northwest  London  cem- 
etery. The  coffin  stood  on  trestles  in  a  room 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece I  noticed — first  with  intense  curiosity,  then 
with  reasonable  and  holy  fear — an  oil-painting 
of  a  lady,  evidently  the  person  who  had  first 
summoned  me  'to  a  young  man  near  his  last 
end.'  The  form  and  features  of  the  picture  were 
strikingly  like  the  person  who  had  made  the 
sick  call,  as  our  housekeeper  at  the  presbytery, 
on  seeing  them,  at  once  admitted.  It  was,  as  I 
was  informed,  a  good  likeness  of  the  yotmg 
man's  mother;  but  she  had  died  years  before  the 
sudden  decease  of  her  son." 

One  remarkable  corroborative  fact  should  be 
noticed  here.  The  surname  of  the  "sick  man" 
actually  given  was  the  maiden  surname  of  his 
mother,  and  the  number  of  the  house  where 
he  lived  was  perfectly  correct.  The  name  of  his 
father  was  that  which  he  bore,  and  by  which  he 
was  known.  He  had,  however,  no  legal  right  to 
that  surname ;  for,  upon  subsequent  inquiry  from 
friends  and  the  solicitor  who  managed.his  affairs, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  born  about  three 
years  prior  to  his  parents'  marriage. — N.  Y.HerdId 
(^London  Edition). 


At  the  bottom  of  every  man  there  is  an  abyss 
which  hope,  joy,  ambition,  hate,  love,  the  sweet- 
ness of  thinking,  the  pleasure  of  writing,  the  pride 
of  conquest,  can  not  fill.  The  whole  world  cast 
into  that  abyss  would  not  satisfy  it ;  but,  O  my 
God!  a  drop — one  single  drop  of  Thy  grace 
causes  it  to  overflow.  It  is  Thou  who  art  the 
principle  of  real  joy.  Without  Thee  one  laughs, 
but  one  says  at  that  laugh,  "Why  dost  thou 
deceive  me  ? "  That  laugh  is  harsh,  like  a  note 
which  offends  the  laws  of  harmony;  cold,  like 
those  waters  which  never  reflect  the  sun.  — Atdi 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  Basilica  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  was  re- 
cently consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebac, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Montreal 
and  Ottawa,  seven  bishops,  and  two  hundred 
clergy  and  rqembers  of  religious  orders.  The  day 
before  the  consecration  was  observed,  according 
to  prescription,  as  a  fast,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Basilica  remained  shut,  after  the  altars  had  been 
stripped  and  the  edifice  despoiled  of  all  its  deco- 
rations. Relics  had  been  provided  for  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  altar-stones;  these  were  placed  in  a 
special  receptacle,  and  carried  to  a  place  where 
lights  were  kept  constantly  burning  before  them. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Basilica  contains  relics  of 
the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name ;  these  of  course  remained  in  reli- 
quaries in  their  usual  resting-place.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies 
the  assistant  archbishops  and  bishops  consecrated 
the  respective  altars  of  the  church. 


"  Into  the  solitude  deeper  and  deeper, 
Wilder  and  wilder  the  Vild  wood  grows  "  : — 

such,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  is  the 
outcome  of  the  track  along  which  the  sceptical 
pseudo-scientific  spirit  of  the  present  day  leads 
those  who  fondly  follow  its  deluding  ignis-fatuus. 
He  himself,  he  tells  us,  was  brought  up  in  child- 
hood in  the  strictest  school  of  Evangelical  ortho- 
doxy. He  gradually  began  to  speculate  as  to  the 
rise  of  mankind  from  the  condition  of  the  brute, 
— a  speculation  which,  he  says,  has  landed  him  in 
the  "dark  depths  of  a  wild  and  tangled  forest," 
out  of  which  he  sees  no  path  leading  to  the  light. 
The  Professor,  however,  is  a  fair-minded  man, 
and  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  existing 
religious  systems,  as  compared  with  any  which 
may  be  developed  in  the  fiiture.  He  fully  ac- 
knowledges the  great  benefits,  spiritual,  moral 
and  intellectual,  accruing  to  those  who  believe 
and  practise  Christianity.  But,  as  the  New  Zeal- 
and Tablet  points  out,  Professor  Huxley's  exam- 
ple is  one  that  should  serve  as  a  warning.  The 
Professor  is  a  man  who  has  had  lofty  ideals  before 
him  all  his  life ;  the  forest  depths,  which  to  him 
are  so  dark  and  wild,  to  others,  who  do  not  possess 
his  self- control  and  bracing  intellectual  discipline, 
may  be  perilous  and  laden  with  the  miasma  of 
death. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  Mother  of  Bavaria 
was  recently  announced.   She  was  the  daughter 


of  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  and  was  married  to 
the  Crown  Prince  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Some  American  newspapers, 
shortly  after  her  death,  described  her  as  frivolous 
and  a  votary  of  pleasure.  The  truth  is.  Queen 
Maria — a  veritable  "  mother  of  sorrows ' ' — never 
visited  any  place  of  amusement,  and  her  dress 
was  always  of  the  simplest.  She  loved  her  son, 
the  late  Louis  of  Bavaria  (whose  sad  end  shocked 
the  world  as  much  as  that  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Austria),  and  even  reverenced  him  as  her  King 
until  the  end.  The  slightest  token  of  affection 
from  him  was  treasured  by  her.  She  hoped  to  the 
last  that  his  reason  might  be  restored,  and  she 
never  despaired  of  the  recovery  of  her  second 
son,  the  present  insane  King  Otto.  The  relations 
between  the  loving  motherland  her  sons  are  well 
shown  by  a  characteristic  anecdote  which  ap- 
peared in  the  German  papers.  The  Queen,  look- 
ing out  of  a  palace  window,[saw  a  noble  pine. 
Louis  was  with  her ;  her  thoughts  went  back  to 
his  childhood.  "What  a^glorious  Christmas  tree 
that  would  make,"  she  said,  "if  we  could  deco- 
rate it !  "  At  Christmas  Louis  and  Otto  were  with 
her,  and  Louis  drew  his^^mother  to  the  window 
and  showed  her  the  same  pine  lit  with  thousands 
of  candles.  Queen  Maria  did  not[become  a  Cath- 
olic until  1874.  She  was,  under  I  God,  converted 
by  a  simple  Tyrolese  priest;  the  Holy  Father 
sent  her  his  special  blessing  before  her  death. 
The  Queen,  by  her  own  desire,  was  buried  in  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  Tertiary,  instead  of  the 
ermine  and  velvet  of  her  station. 


The  Very  Rev.  Father  Fulton,|late  Provincial  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  recently  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  Father  iFulton's  name,  loved 
and  respected  throughout"the  whole  country — 
for  a  Jesuit  is  always  national  rather  than  local, — 
insured  him  that  welcome,  from^those  whom  he 
had  never  met,  which  he  deserved.  But  as  for  his 
old  friends,  they  felt  his  presence  as  a  benediction 
and  encouragement.  FatherlFulton  is  now  at  the 
head  of  Boston  College,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing Catholic  institutions  in  the_,United  States, 
and  rector  of  the  Church]  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  depart  from  the  custom 
of  courtesy  so  much  an  essential  of  a  periodical 
devoted  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  but  we  should  like 
to  answer  the  ignorant'  and  insolent  editorial 
utterances  of  the  Chicago'  Tribune  as  they  deserve. 
The  "leaders"  in  that  paper,  whenever  they  touch 
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on  Catholic  subjects,  are  insulting  to  Catholics — 
and  complacently  insulting.  The  Tribune  is  a 
political  paper.  It  "touts"  for  votes — Catholic 
votes  at  certain  times  —for  one  of  the  great  parties. 
Now,  the  Catholics  of  Chicago  can  hardly  be  so 
ignorant  of  their  doctrines  and  their  duties  as  to 
be  influenced  by  a  journal  which  is,  on  Catholic 
topics,  impertinent  to  the  last  degree.  If  Eugene 
Lawrence  wrote  the  leaders  in  the  Tribune  they 
could  not  be  more  intolerant,  more  arrogant, 
more  vulgarly  ignorant. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  contained 
a  letter  from  that  whole-souled  and  most  esti- 
mable Anglican  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Hugh  B. 
Chapman,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Camberwell,  to 
whose  zeal  for  good  works  we  have  had  occasion 
to  call  attention  before  now  in  the  columns  of 
The  ".\ve  Maria."  The  letter  informs  the  read- 
ers of  the  Times  that  the  "Damien  fund,"  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lepers  under  Father  Damien's  charge,  will 
continue  as  usual.  Mr.  Chapman  also  purposes 
opening  a  memorial  fund  to  that  noble  priest, 
the  contributions  to  which  he  intends  to  hand  over 
to  Cardinal  Manning  to  be  disposed  of  as  His 
Eminence  shall  see  fit.  The  suggestion  with 
which  the  letter  closes  is  most  valuable — viz., 
that  a  conference  of  experts  on  the  subject  of 
leprosy  should  meet  and  induce  the  governments 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  take  speedy 
measures  to  stamp  out  this  terrible  evil,  if  possible. 
We  hope  to  see  this  conference  take  place,  and  we 
are  confident  that  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman's  subscrip- 
tion lists  will  be  full. 


obedience,"  says  Alban  Butler,  "he  vanquished  and 
triumphed  over  his  defeat,  and  by  a  more  admirable 
greatness  of  soUl  over  his  vanquisher  Bossuet." 


Leo  XIII.  has  determined  to  establish  a  new 
meteorological  observatory  in  the  Vatican,  in  the 
same  rooms  occupied  by  the  former  one.  The 
Padre  Denza,  a  Bamabite  monk,  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  Padre  Secchi,  will  be  the  director. 


The  London  Tablet  (May  25)  contained  this 
edifying  paragraph : 

In  a  letter  from  the  Holy  Fatherwhich  we  published 
last  week  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  was 
congratulated  on  his  obedience  in  publicly  withdraw- 
ing his  pamphlet  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  the  Pope 
reminds  the.Bishop  of  the  humility  of  F^nelon.  Many 
bishops  have  been  condemned  at  different  times  by 
the  Holy  See  for  teaching  false  doctrine,  but  we  hear 
only  of  F6nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  who  made 
submission  in  his  own  person,  and  himself  published 
the  Brief  of  condemnation  of  his  work,  "Maxims  of 
the  Saints,"  in  the  presence  of  his  flock.  "  By  this 


The  number  of  new  churches  being  erected  all 
over  the  country  attests  the  steady  progress  of 
religion.  In  many  places  the  need  is  a  double 
one — viz.,  of  new  churches  and  of  larger  churches. 
St.  Patrick's  congregation  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  just  erected  a  large  and  beautiful  structure, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on 
the  2d  inst.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  generosity  of  the  Catholics  of 
South  Bend,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Rev.  Dennis 
J.  Hagerty,  C.  S.  C,  the  popular  young  rector. 


New  Publications. 


How  A   Schoolmaster   beca.me   a  Catholic. 

By  James  P.  Taylor.   Renfrew,  Ontario:  Journal 

Office.    1889. 

This  little  book  contains  in  a  series  of  letters 
the  account  of  the  conversion  of  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Told  by  him- 
self as  the  story  is,  there  is  an  absence  of  egotism 
in  its  pages  which  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, and  a  careful  thoroughness  of  treatment 
of  the  most  important  of  all  questions  which  one 
would  not  have  expected  to  find  in  an  unpreten- 
tious volume  like  the  book  before  us.  The  first 
letter  is  concerned  with  the  early  training  of  the 
writer.  Brought  up  a  Methodist,  he  first  began 
to  realize  that  anything  good  could  be  said  of 
Catholicism  by  happening  to  read  Cobbett's 
History  of  the  Reformation.  Shortly  after  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  which  convinced  him  that 
there  was  many  a  stain  defiling  the  robe  of  Prot- 
estantism, a  Catholic  neighbor  put  into  his  hands 
Archbishop  Spalding's  work  on  the  same  subject; 
the  quotations  given  in  this  work  from  Protestant 
writers,  which  were  such  as  would  stagger  an  ordi- 
nary Protestant:,  led  the  schoolmaster  to  believe 
that  the  originals  had  been  garbled  or  misquoted, 
but  in  none  of  the  cases  which  he  was  able  to 
examine  did  he  find  any  incorrectness.  For  five 
years  from  this  time  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  Church  history  and  controversial 
works,  reading  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
authors,  among  the  latter  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Alzog's  History  of  the  Church,  Bossuet's 
"Variations,"  Milner's  "End  of  Controversy," 
and  Balmes'  "Protestantism  and  Catholicity." 
During  this  long  and  arduous  course  of  study  he 
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received  no  advice  from  any  theologian,  but  trod 
Iftie  path  of  doubt  and  d  iffi  .ulty  alone.  * '  I  worked 
alone,"  he  says,  "and  privately.  Only  he  who  has 
engaged  in  a  labor  of  the  kind  can  form  the  faint- 
est idea  of  the  hard  mental  strain  incident  to 
such  an  undertaking  -  the  collation  of  authorities 
to  prove  a  disputed  fact;  the  bulk  of  reading 
necessary  to  dispel  a  hostile  coloring;  the  close- 
searching  scrutiny  to  detect  the  lurking  sophism; 
and,  above  all,  the  struggle  for  that  commanding 
range  of  view  that  must  be  attained  to  form  a  just 
and  final  judgment.  .  .  .  What  is  my  reward?" 
he  continues.  "It  is  that  now  I  am  sure  of  my 
footing;  I  know  for  an  absolute  certainty  that  I 
am  now  a  member  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic  Church."  We  congratulate  him 
on  reaching  the  true  haven  of  rest,  and  hope  that 
the  record  of  his  experiences  may  guide  many  of 
his  fellow-mariners  into  the  same  port. 

Leaves  from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Volume  III.  New  York:  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society  Co.  London:  Burns  &  Gates.  1889 

This  volume,  the  third  of  a  series  of  four,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  labors  of  the  Order  of 
Mercy  in  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  found,  we  think,  even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  two  which  preceded  it.  Great  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  laborious 
researches  undertaken  to  gather  facts  and  verify 
details  The  result  is  a  story  of  sanctity  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  has  few  parallels  in  modern  times. 
The  figure  in  the  book  rouad  whom  the  main 
interest  centres  is  the  Foundress  of  the  Order, 
the  saintly  Catherine  McAuley,— a  lady  to  whose 
heroic  virtues  and  remarkable  natural  gifts  the 
late  Dr.  Brownson  paid  a  well-merited  tribute. 
The  tale  is  told  how  this  zealous  Mother  sent  out  a 
number  of  her  community  to  Newfoundland ;  the 
privations  they  underwent,  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  struggle  against,  the  success  which  crowned 
their  labors,  are  in  turn  developed.  Then  follows 
a  sketch  of  their  work  in  the  United  States: 
how,  at  the  summons  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
O'Connor,  they  came  over  in  the  good  ship 
Queen  of  the  U^est  and  began  their  labors  in  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburg;  how  the  first  fruits  were 
reaped  with  joy  and  gladness;  how  in  years  of 
suffering  and  progress  schools  were  built,  pupils 
educated,  and  tender  ministrations  of  charity 
performed.  In  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  South- 
ern States, — in  New  York  and  Chicago,  in  the 
wilds  of  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock, 
at  Hot  Springs  and  Helena — nay,  even  in  the 


far,  far  West,  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  California, — 
through  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  through  fire  and 
tempest,  through  plague,  pestilence  and  famine, 
through  wars  and  nimors  of  wars,  bigotry  was 
combated,  hardships  endured,  and  labors  accom- 
plished that  brought  forth  a  hundredfold  in  this 
life  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra  ! 

The  Castle  and  the  Manor.  By  M.  de  Winter, 
of  Rome.  London  and  New  York:  Barns  &  Gates. 
This  is  a  harmless  little  story  of  child-life.  The 
author  writes  about  people  who  are  rich  and 
rather  stupid.  The  verses  which  the  boy-poet 
improvises  ought  to  have  been  suppressed :  they 
do  not  deserve  the  space  wasted  on  them.  The 
book  will  not  interest  American  children,  or  any 
child  unless  it  has  the  choice  between  an  arith- 
metic and  "The  Castle  and  the  Manor." 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  oiur  readers : 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Ernster,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Gmaha,  late  pastor  of  Blair,  Neb.,  who  breathed  his 
last  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Cleveland,  Giiio ;  Sister  Mary  Vincent,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. ;  and  Sister  Mary 
Francis,  of  the  same  community,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  James  Fenlon,  who  peacefully  departed  this 
life  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  2d  inst.,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  William  Hayes,  a  fervent  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  exemplary  life  closed  in  a  happy  death 
at  Apple  River,  Wis.,  on  the  i6th  of  April. 

Mr.  Patrick  Lee,  whose  happy  death  occurred  at 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of  April. 

Mr.  James  Kelly,  who  passed  away  in  peace  on  the 
28th  ult.,  at  Cleveland,  Ghio. 

Mr.  James  Doherty,  an  old  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  died  a  happy  death 
last  month. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sheerin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  whose 
fervent  Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  precious 
death  on  the  22d  ult. 

Mr.  Theodore  Huslage,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Mr. 
M.  S.  Moloy,  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Teresa  Him,  Chillicothe,  Ghio. ; 
Miss  Julia  Byrnes  and  Mrs.  Mary  Henn^berry,  Chi- 
cago, III. ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ghio ; 
Mr.  Ryan  McDevitt,  Garner,  Ark. ;  and  Gwen  Mc- 
Mahon,  Wauconda,  111. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 
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The  Creed  In  Rhyme. 


BY  THE  REV.  MATTHEW   RUSSELL,  S.  J. 

I  Pi  my  good  God ! — for  Thou  art  good, 
**^  And  Thou  art  God,  and  Thou  art  mine, — 
My  faith  in  Thee  hath  firmly  stood, 

And  till  the  last  shall  brightly  shine. 
For  I  believe  that  Thou  art  God, 

One  only  God  in  Persons  Three; 
And  man,  this  living,  thinking  clod. 

And  all  things  else  are  made  by  Thee. 
And  I  believe  that  all  these  Three 

Persons  Divine  coequal  are, 
Distinct  in  their  equality, 

One  God  adored  from  star  to  star. 
And  I  believe  that  God  the  Son 

For  love  of  men  a  man  became. 
Born  of  the  ever-spotless  One, 

And  Mary  is  His  Mother's  name. 
And  I  believe  that  Christ  the  Lord, 

By  Herod  scorned,  by  Pilate  tried. 
He  the  God-Man,  the  Incarnate  Word, 

On  Calvary  was  crucified. 
And  I  believe  that  Easter  morn. 

The  third  day  after,  saw  Him  rise; 
And  soon,  by  His  own  power  upborne. 

He  mounted  glorious  through  the  skies. 
But  at  the  last  He  will  return 

To  judge  all  those  for  whom  He  died : 
The  lost  eternally  shall  burn, 

The  saved  be  ever  glorified. 
All  this  most  firmly  I  believe. 

And  all  things  else  the  Church  may  tell; 
For  God  commands  us  to  receive 

Her  words  as  if  from  Him  they  fell. 


Work  is  wholesome,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
it  for  every  one;  it  keep>  us  f  on  tnnui  and 
miichief,  is  good  for  Health  and  spir  ts,  and 
gives  us  a  sense  of  power  and  independence 
better  than  money  a  id  fashion. 

Never  be  asha'tie  \  trj  own  you  ha\c  been 
in  the  wrong,  which  is  bu!:  saying  that  you 
are  wiser  to  day  thd  1  you  ^ere  yciierday. 


The  Story  of  Louis  von  Beethoven. 


BY    ELIZABETH    KING. 


(Conclusion.) 
V. 

At  the  expense  of  the  Elector,  Beethoven 
was  enabled  to  revisit  Vienna.  Great  was  his 
sorrow  to  find  that  his  kind  friend  Mozart  had 
passed  away,  and  that  his  mortal  remains  lay 
in  an  unknown  grave,  with  no  stone  or  cross 
to  mark  the  spot.  His  last  request  to  Haydn 
was  fulfilled  by  the  latter  in  his  careful  teach- 
ing of  the  youthful  musician,  whose  original 
ideas  were,  however,  a  trial  to  the  old  maestro. 
Waldstein  declared  that  Beethoven  would 
acquire  the  mind  of  Mozart  from  the  hands 
of  Haydn. 

Beethoven  immortalized  his  first  disap- 
pointment in  his  song  of  "Adelaide."  In  his 
"  Leonore "  he  shows  the  triumph  of  Truth, 
while  his  grand  symphonies  vividly  paint  the 
strifes  of  humanity.  But  it  was  to  higher 
feelings  that  his  later  works  appealed — to 
devotion,  heavenly  joy,  eternal  hope,  faith  in 
Infinite  Love. 

The  generosity  of  Beethoven  toward  his 
brother  artists  was  especially  displayed  in  his 
contest  with  Wolff,  at  a  musical  party  invited 
by  the  Baron  von  Wetzlar  to  hear  the  two 
composers.  Wolff,  as  the  pupil  of  Mozart, 
displayed  the  sustained  elevation,  the  clear- 
ness and  the  brilliancy  of  the  Mozart  school, 
and  won  immense  applause.  In  Beethoven's 
composition  and  performance  there  was  a 
startling  boldness,  a  rush  of  emotion,  abrupt 
contrasts,  together  with  a  weirdness  that  held 
the  feelings  of  his  audience  captive,  though 
it  somewhat  shocked  their  sense  of  musical 
propriety. 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence,  then  a 
clamor  of  voices;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  who  was  the  winner  in  the  contest 
After  a  few  moments  the  Prince  Lichnowsky 
rose  and  claimed  the  palm  of  victory  for  his 
favorite,  Beethoven. 

"Nay, dear  Prince,"  said  Louis, "there  has 
been  no  contest."  Then,  giving  his  hand  to 
Wolff,  he  continued:  "Our  style  is  different 
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I  yield  to  you  the  palm  in  the  line  you  have 
chosen." 

"My  friend,"  answered  Wolff,  "you  have 
chosen  a  higher  path  than  mine — an  original 
one;  I  walk  in  the  path  marked  out  by 
others." 

"But  our  paths  lead  to  the  same  goal.  We 
will  wish  each  other  God-speed,  and  embrace 
cordially  when  we  meet  there  at  last." 

Amid  a  murmur  of  approbation,  one  voice 
startled  Beethoven.  He  passed  through  the 
crowd  and  seized  the  arm  of  a  retreating 
figure. 

"I  once  said  to  you,  'You  shall  see  me  at 
Vienna,' "  whispered  the  stranger. 

"  You  shall  not  escape  me.  One  word  with 
you ! "  said  Beethoven. 

^^Auf  wiedersehen"  replied  the  stranger; 
and,  slipping  from  his  grasp,  he  disappeared. 
No  one  had  seen  him  enter  the  room ;  even 
the  host  did  not  seem  to  know  him. 

Now  came  a  crisis  in  the  maestro' s  life.  The 
opera  of  "  Leonore,"  which  met  with  a  cold 
reception  at  Prague,  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded in  Vienna.  Beethoven  resolved  on 
future  triumphs  in  the  same  path  in  the  realm 
of  art.  He  was  no  longer  true  to  his  own 
genius,  and  were  it  not  for  the  intervention 
of  his  mysterious,  unknown  friend,  he  might 
never  have  written  those  noble  works  which 
have  won  for  him  undying  fame. 

VI. 

One  morning,  sitting  alone  in  his  study 
revising  his  opera,  Beethoven  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  Upon  his  invitation  to 
enter,  the  stranger  appeared  before  him. 

"So  you  have  kept  your  word,"  said 
Beethoven,  as  his  unknown  friend  and  coun- 
sellor walked  up  to  his  writing-table.  "  Pray 
be  seated.  And  now  inform  me  whom  I  have 
the  honor  of  claiming  for  a  friend." 

"  My  name  is  of  no  importance.  I  am  ypur 
good  genius,  if  my  counsel  is  accepted ;  if  not, 
I  would  rather  take  an  obscure  place  among 
your  disappointed  friends." 

The  tone  of  rebuke  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  the  assumption  of  mystery,  annoyed 
the  musician.  He  replied,  coldly:  "I  will 
not  attempt  to  strip  you  of  your  mcognito, 
but  I  tell  you  candidly  I  am  not  disposed 


to  take  advice  from  anonymous  counsellors." 

"Oh  that  you  would  listen  to  the  plead- 
ings of  your  higher  self  I "  remarked  the  un- 
known, sadly. 

"What<a?^  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Beetho- 
ven, imploringly. 

"Ask  your  own  heart;  if  tHat  does  not  con- 
demn you,  then  I  will  leave  you  to  your  new 
career — to  popular  applause  and  to  final 
repentance." 

Much  agitated,  Beethoven,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' silence,  said :  "  I  entreat  you  to  speak 
frankly  and  fully.  You  do  not  approve  of  my 
present  undertaking?" 

"Your  genius  lies  in  another  direction." 
And  the  stranger  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  music  of  the  opera. 

"  Probably  you  despise  the  opera  ?  " 

"No!  I  love  it,  and  honor  the  beautiful 
creations  of  the  great  masters  who  excelled 
in  it.  But  you  are  destined  to  a  higher,  a 
holier  path." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"I  know  the  aspirations  of  your  genius, 
your  misgivings  even  in  the  hour  of  success, 
the  self-reproach  when  you  court  popular 
praise.  Even  now  you  feel  that  you  are  not 
fulfilling  your  true  mission." 

Beethoven  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Woe  to  you,"  continued  the  stranger, "  if 
you  crush  the  longings  of  your  soul  after  the 
pure  and  good!  Woe  to  you  if  you  close 
your  ears  to  the  cry  of  a  despairing  world; 
if  you  do  not  fulfil  the  trust  God  has  com- 
mitted to  you :  to  sustain  the  weak  and 
trembling  soul,  to  give  it  strength  to  bear  the 
woes  of  life, — strength  to  battle  against  evil 
and  to  face  the  last  enemy." 

"You  are  right!"  exclaimed  Beethoven, 
clasping  his  hands. 

"  I  presaged  your  future  fame  when  I  saw 
you  sunk  in  despondency,  for  I  knew  your 
spirit  must  be  roused.  You  are  in  a  worse 
state  now:  you  are  in  danger  of  gratifying 
your  pride  instead  of  making  Heaven's  will 
the  aim  of  your  life-work." 

"  Never,"  cried  the  composer,  "  with  you 
to  counsel  me,  God  helping ! " 

"We  shall  not  meet  again.  I  marked  your 
boyhood.  Now  I  come  from  seclusion  with  a 
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last  counsel.  Henceforth  I  shall  watch  your 
career  in  silence.  I  know  the  pure  spirit  within 
you.  I  believe  you  will  fulfil  the  mission  given 
you — that  your  works  will  rest  on  the  solid 
ground  of  immortality.  Then  you  will  be 
admired  and  loved  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race;  and  the  spiritual  joy  you  impart 
to  your  fellow-men  will  return  to  your  own 
soul  in  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  run- 
ning over." 

The  musician's  heart  was  overflowing  with 
latitude  and  enthusiasm ;  he  was  unable  to 
speak. 

"Farewell,"  continued  the  stranger,  sol- 
emnly, "  But  remember  that  before  you  reach 
this  high  standard  you  must  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  fire.  The  tones  that  are  to 
stir  up  to  revolution  the  powers  of  the  soul 
breathe  hot  from  an  unruffled  breast:  they 
spring  from  the  depths  of  a  sorely- wrung 
spirit.  Always  bear  this  in  mind,  and  be  brave 
when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  Again  fare- 
well!" 

The  mysterious  counsellor  made  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  over  Beethoven's  bowed  head, 
as  if  mentally  invoking  a  blessing  on  the 
struggling  spirit,  folded  him  in  a  last  embrace, 
and  withdrew. 

For  hours  the  musician  sat  in  silent  thought, 
or  walked  to  and  fro  with  rapid  steps.  At 
length  the  victory  was  won.  He  threw  the 
sheets  of  his  opera  into  his  desk.  His  next 
work,  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  attested  his 
self-reliance,  and  how  utterly  indifferent  he 
was  to  popular  praise  or  censure. 

"  Resignation,  the  most  absolute  and  heart- 
felt resignation  to  thy  fate!  Thou  shouldst 
not  live  for  thyself,  but  only  for  others.  Hence- 
forth there'  is  no  happiness  for  thee  but  in 
thy  art.  O  God,  grant  me  strength  to  conquer 
myself!  Nothing  should  now  tie  me  to  life." 
With  this  cry  of  the  heart,  taken  verbatim 
from  his  diary  of  1 8 1 2,  Beethoven  consecrated 
himself  to  the  noble  task — which  after  this  he 
never  lost  sight  of — of  writing  "  for  the  honor 
of  the  Almighty,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite." 

"They  wrong  me,"  he  once  said  to  his 
brother  Carl, — "they  who  call  me  stern  and 
misanthropic.  God  knows  how  I  love  my 
fellow  men.  Have  I  not  struggled  with  temp- 


tation from  my  boyhood  for  their  sakes?  If 
I  no  longer  mingle  among  them,  it  is  because 
my  infirmity  unfits  me  for  society.  Why, 
brother,  have  I  lived  so  long?  I  will  tell  you : 
a  soft  and  gentle  hand — it  was  that  of  Aft — 
held  me  back.  I  could  not  leave  the  world 
until  I  had  done  all  that  I  was  appointed  to 
do.  I  have  been  guided  by  Patience,  the  hand- 
maid of  Truth.  I  will  go  with  her  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Eternal." 

The  great  maestro  lived  and  died  in  poverty, 
like  most  of  the  artists  of  his  day.  He  passed 
through  the  fiery  trial  prophesied  by  his  mys- 
terious counsellor.  His  loss  of  hearing  must 
have  caused  him  intense  suffering;  his  sen- 
sitive spirit  shrank  from  the  trouble  it  must 
give  those  who  visited  him,  and  he  seldom 
received  company.  Although  suffering  from 
a  painful  and  incurable  malady,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  compose  those  marvellous  works 
which  have  won  for  him  undying  fame.  Proofe, 
however,  often  reached  him  in  his  solitude  of 
the  affection  of  the  friends  who  knew  his 
worth.  Now  it  was  a  medal  struck  in  Paris; 
now  a  new  piano  from  some  amateurs  in 
London ;  then  some  honorary  title  from  the 
authorities  at  Vienna 

VH. 

One  cold  morning  in  March,  1827, a  servant 
entered  and  gave  Beethoven  a  large  sealed 
packet.  It  was  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Handel,  a  dying  bequest  from  his  mysterious 

friend,  the  Count  de  N .   This  present 

seemed  to  assure  Beethoven  that  the  close  of 
his  own  career  had  met  with  the  approval  of 
his  friend.  It  seemed  as  if  a  seal  had  been  set 
on  the  friendship  of  two  noble  spirits. 

Beethoven  bent  over  the  packet,  and  his 
tears  flowed  fast  as  he  breathed  an  inaudible 
prayer.  Then  he  rose  and  said  to  his  brother 
Carl,  who  was  present :  "  We  have  not  been 
out  of  doors  to-day ;  let  us  go :  this  close  air 
stifles  me." 

The  wind  was  howling;  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window  panes.  This  Carl  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

"A  storm?"  replied  Beethoven.  "I  have 
walked  in  many  a  storm.  Oh,  how  I  once 
loved  the  storm  1  My  spirit  danced  with  joy 
when  the  winds  blew  fiercely,  and  the  trees 
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rocked,  and  the  sea  was  lashed  into  fury.  It 
was  music  to  me.  Alas!  there  is  no  music 
now  so  loud  that  I  can  hear  it." 

The  composer  went  to  the  window  and 
opened  it.  The  wind  blew  aside  his  white 
locks  and  fanned  his  burning  brow. 

"I  have  but  one  fear,"  he  said;  "it  is  the 
fear  of  poverty.  Look  at  this  meanly  fur- 
nished room,  my  meagre  fare;  yet  they  all 
cost  money,  and  my  little  wealth  is  daily  con- 
suming." 

**  But  you  have  your  pension." 

"  It  depends  on  the  favor  of  princes,  which 
is  capricious.  Then,  again,  it  was  given  me  on 
condition  that  I  should  remain  in  Austria,  at 
the  time  the  King  of  Westphalia  offered  me 
the  position  of  chapel-master  at  Capel.  Alas! 
I  can  not  bear  the  restriction.  I  must  travel, 
brother, — I  must  leave  this  city." 

"You  leave  Vienna!"  cried  Carl, looking 
at  the  feeble  form  before  him,  though  Louis 
was  only  fifty-  five.  Then  he  wrote  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  leave  it?"    V 

"Why?  Because  I  feel  restless.  Is  it  not 
the  chafing  of  the  chained  spirit  that  pants  to 
be  free,  and  to  wander  through  God's  limit- 
less universe?" 

The  maestro  laid  his  head  on  his  brother's 
shoulder  and  wept  bitterly.  Carl  saw  that 
the  delirium  which  sometimes  accompanied 
the  agony  incident  to  his  terrible  malady  had 
clouded  his  faculties. 

"  Carl,"  said  Beethoven,  after  an  interval  of 
silence, "  I  forgive  you  all  the  evil  you  did  me 
in  childhood.  I  have  pardoned  all.  Pray  for 
me,  brother." 

Carl  supported  him  to  the  sofa  and  called 
for  help.  Soon  his  friends  and  neighbors  were 
gathered  round  the  dying  man.  He  seemed 
to  be  gradually  sinking  Suddenly  he  revived, 
called  for  a  priest,  and  devoutly  performed 
his  last  religious  duties.  A  bright  smile  illu- 
mined his  face  as  he  murmured  softly:  "I 
shall  hear  in  heaven ! "  Then  he  sang  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice  a  couplet  from  a  hymn  of 
his  own : 

,, ©ruber!  ubcr'm  Sterneniclt 
9)hiB  ein  licber  SSatcr  mofjncn."* 

*  "  Brother !  beyond  the  evolving  stars 
Must  a  dear  Father  dwell." 


These  were  almost  his  last  words.  He  soon 
fell  into  such  an  agony  that  he  was  not  able 
to  converse.  It  was  the  25th  of  March,  1827. 
Next  day  the  little  pyramidal  clock,  which 
Beethoven  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Princess  Christiane  Lichnowsky,  stopped,  as  it 
always  did  when  a  storm  was  coming. 'Two 
friends  had  gone  to  the  churchyard  to  select 
a  grave  for  him.  A  storm  of  loud  thunder  and 
hail  came  raging  on  about  five  o'clock.  No 
one  but  Frau  von  Beethoven  and  the  young 
composer,  Anselm  Huettenbrenner,  who  had 
hurried  hither  from  Graz  to  look  upon  his 
revered  master  once  more,  were  present  in  the 
room  of  the  dying  man.  A  stroke  of  lightning 
illuminated  it  with  a  lurid  flash.  The  sufferer 
opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  right  hand,  and 
looked  up  with  a  fixed  gaze  for  several  sec- 
onds ;  then  his  uplifted  hand  fell  back  on  the 
bed.  and  his  eyes  closed  in  death. 

"  Truly  good  and  generous,"  said  one  who 
knew  him  well ;  "  simple,  frank,  and  loyal  to 
his  principles,  Beethoven  spent  his  life  in  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  And  though  his 
task  was  wrought  in  privation  and  distress, 
though  happiness  was  not  his  lot  in  this  world, 
doth  there  not  remain  for  him  an  eternal 
reward  ?  " 

More  than  thirty  thousand  persons  attended 
the  magnificent  funeral  by  which  the  Viennese 
honored  the  "  Giant  Maestro,"  while  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  the  city  played  the 
Requiem  March  in  his  symphony. 

Very  recently  the  remains  of  the  great  com- 
poser have  received  a  further  honor  in  their 
removal  to  the  cemetery  in  Vienna,  where  a 
noble  monument  attests  the  veneration  in 
which  his  countrymen  still  hold  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  Louis  von  Beethoven. 


The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

•  — Lowell. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept,     , 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— Longfellow. 
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Memorable  Advice  to  First  Communi- 
cants. 


[The  following  instructions  were  given  to 
little  girls  just  two  centuries  ago  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  foundress  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment of  St  Cyr  for  the  education  of  young 
girls  of  rank  belonging  to  impoverished  fami- 
lies. The  romantic  adventures  and  vicissitudes 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  life  were  surpris- 
ing. From  being  the  wife  of  a  buffoon  she 
became  the  confidential  adviser  and  consort  of 
one  of  the  proudest  kings  in  Europe — Louis 
XIV.  She  had  rare  talents  and  beauty;  her 
eyes  are  described  as  "dark,  intensely  spirit- 
ual, and  inexpressibly  lustrous."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  most  fascinating  women  who  ever  lived, 
and  these  instructions  prove — what  is  of  im- 
measurably greater  importance — that  she  was 
a  woman  of  deep  faith  and  piety.] 

"My  dear  children,  I  have  gathered  you 
around  me  to  wish  you  joy  on  the  happiness 
you  have  had  this  morning  of  making  your 
First  Communion;  and  in  order  to  convince 
myself  that  you  understand  and  are  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  greatness  of  the  sublime  act 
you  have  performed,  I  would  like  to  put  a 
few  questions  to  you.  Tell  me,  Henrietta, 
what  is  it  you  have  just  received  in  Holy 
Communion?" 

The  little  girl  answered :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

"Yes;  you  have  received  the  body  and 
blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  Our  Lord.  This 
grace  surpasses  all  others,  and  is  infinitely 
above  every  merit  of  ours ;  neither  saints  nor 
angels  are  worthy  of  such  a  favor,  yet  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  condescends  to  unite  Him- 
self to  poor  sinners  in  the  most  intimate  man- 
ner. We  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for 
this  gift.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  prepare 
you  for  this  important  action ;  but,  remember, 
each  time  you  approach  the  Altar  your  dis- 
positions ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  this 
morning — your  desires  as  fervent,  your  love 
as  ardent,  and  your  conscience  as  pure.  The 
more  frequent  your  Communions  become 
hereafter,  the    more  fervent  must  be  your 


preparation  to  receive  such  a  Guest.  Never 
approach  the  Sacraments  with  familiarity  or 
through  habit,  but  always  with  awe  and  deep 
humility,  as  you  did  to  day.  Keep  your  con- 
science free  from  every  stain  of  sin,  however 
venial  the  sin  may  appear.  What  happiness 
will  be  yours,  my  dear  children,  if  from  the 
day  of  your  first  Holy  Communion  until  your 
death  you  never  commit  a  wilful  sin,  but 
only  sins  of  inadvertence — such  as  surprise 
us  through  human  frailty!  You  will  then 
appear  before  your  divine  Judge  with  great 
confidence,  and  He  will  number  you  among 
His  elect. 

"  I  have  still  three  particular  things  to  rec- 
ommend to  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  bear  in  mind  advice  given  you  on  a  day 
like  this ;  it  is  to  preserve  a  horror  of  sin,  to 
realize  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  be  obedient 
Explain  to  me,  Louisa,  what  you  understand 
by  a  horror  of  sin." 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  child, "  a  feeling  against 
sin  even  stronger  than  hatred." 

*'  Quite  true;  to  have  a  horror  of  something 
is  more  than  to  hate  it.  And  how  do  you  act 
toward  things  that  you  hold  in  horror  ?  You 
avoid  them,  you  fly  from  them  with  all  your 
might.  My  children,  sin  is  the  only  thing  you 
are  allowed  to  hate,  but  hate  it  all  your  life, 
with  all  the  energy  of  your  soul!  Bertha, 
tell  me  what  you  understand  by  the  presence 
of  God." 

"  It  is  to  think  always  of  God" 

"  Begin  henceforth  by  offering  to  God  each 
morning  all  the  actions  of  the  day,  during  the 
course  of  which  from  time  to  time  raise  your 
heart  to  Him:  for  instance, when  the  clock 
strikes,  or  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  some- 
thing displeasing  to  God;  then  say  within 
yourself:  '  God  sees  me ;  I  will  avoid  it' 
Whatever  happens  to  you,  be  it  pleasure  or 
pain,  receive  all  from  the  hand  of  your  Heav- 
enly Father,  blessing  Him  with  a  grateful 
heart  for  every  good  gift,  and  accepting  with 
submission  every  trouble  or  vexation.  Be 
convinced  that  nothing  occurs  without  divine 
permission ;  it  is  the  Creator  who  ordains  all 
human  events,  and  His  will  is  that  we  make 
a  good  use  of  them,  however  contrary  to  our 
tastes  and  inclinations.  This  exercise  of  con- 
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formity  of  your  will  to  that  of  God  is  to  be 
practised  not  only  in  childhood,  but  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  your  life — in  society 
or  even  in  the  highest  rank  of  life,  if  you  are 
called  to  it.  These  instructions  may  appear 
to  you  beyond  your  age,  my  dear  children; 
yet,  believe  me,  you  can  not  accustom  your- 
selves too  early  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  to 
see  Him  in  the  different  occurrences  of  life 
The  third  quality  I  desire  to  see  in  my  dear, 
children  is  docility.  Tell  me,  Mary,  in  what 
this  virtue  consists." 

"  In  obedience  to  all  superiors,"  answered 
the  girl,  promptly. 

"  Yes :  obedience  to  all  superiors,  but  espec- 
ially to  your  confessor.  Nothing  promises 
better  for  the  future  of  a  child  than  a  docile 
spirit,  that  allows  itself  to  be  led,  and  is  eager 
to  follow  good  advice  and  good  example. 
Don't  make  a  mistake  about  this  virtue  and 
call  it  childish.  Docility  is  becoming  in  all 
ages;  we  have  always  something  to  learn, 
but  early  youth  is  an  age  especially  suitable 
for  its  cultivation.  We  may  be  sure  our  di- 
vine Redeemer  taught  it  to  His  Apostles 
when  He  said  to  them :  '  Unless  you  become 
as  little  children  you  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.' " 


The  Ways  of  Providence. 


Three  years  ago  there  was  a  quiet  little 
maid  of- all- work,  named  Anne  Wansing,  in  a 
family  in  the  province  of  Miinster.  Her  par- 
ents, who  are  still  living,  are  humble  people 
at  Hengler,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Stadt- 
lohn,  in  the  same  province. 

The  other  day,  in  the  attack  of  the  Arab 
slave  drivers  on  the  missionary  settlement  at 
Zanzibar,  a  young  missionary  novice  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict  shed  her  blood  Cor 
Christ.  Her  name  before  she  entered  religion 
was  Anne  Wansing.  In  those  three  years 
God's  grace  had  made  of  that  young  servant- 
girl  a  religious,  an  apostle,  a  missionary  and 
a  martyr. 

After  Anne  had  been  in  her  place  for  two 
years,  being  about  twenty-three  years  old,  she 
began  to  feel  called  to  the  religious  life.  She 


applied  to  the  Franciscan  Sisters  at  St.  Mau- 
rice, but  could  not  be  admitted.  She  felt  the 
disappointment  keenly,  but  was  not  discour- 
aged, and  soon  afcer  asked  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Miinster  to  receive  her,  but  was 
again  refused. 

This  second  piece  of  ill  fortune,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  turned  a  less  steadfast 
girl  from  her  purpose,  only  made  Anne  re- 
turn to  Our  Lady  with  humbler  and  more 
fervent  prayer.  Very  soon  she  was  at  the 
door  of  another  convent,  and  this  time  it  was 
to  a  Benedictine  Convent  of  Sisters  in  train- 
ing for  the  African  missions  that  she  found 
her  way.  She  was  admitted,  clothed  with  the 
holy  habit,  received  the  name  of  Anna,  and 
in  a  few  months,  while  still  a  novice,  was 
chosen  for  the  mission  at  Zxnzibar. 

In  a  letter,  in  which  she  communicated  the 
happy  news  to  her  parents,  she  thanks  God 
for  the  two  refusals  which  she  had  suffered, 
and  gratefully  declares  they  were  for  her 
good.  In  another  letter  from  Rome  she  tells 
how  she  had  been  invested  with  the  red  girdle, 
and  quite  understood  what  it  meant — that 
she  was  to  be  ready  to  shed  her  blood  for 
the  faith.  Lastly,  from  Pugu,  in  Zanzibar,  on 
the  loth  of  last  July,  she  writes:  "I  am  so 
happy,  for  I  clearly  see  how  God's  hand  has 
led  me.  I  could  sing  all  day.  We  have  much 
to  suffer;  but  with  all  the  consolation  and 
joy  it  is  nothing.  One  dear  Sister  has  died 
of  sunstroke,  another  has  been  laid  up  in 
the  hospital  for  two  months,  and  two  more 
are  in  continual  suffering.  Indeed,  we  all 
have  occasional  attacks  of  fever,  but  we  are 
happy." 

For  a  long  time  afcer  the  Arabs  had  begun 
to  make  war  on  the  Germans,  they  still  did 
not  molest  the  missionaries,  though  many 
and  many  a  warning  was  received.  But  they 
would  not  abandon  the  orphan  children.  And 
of  the  poor  negroes,  multitudes  had  flocked 
around  them  for  help  and  protection.  At 
last  the  Arabs  came  upon  the  mission  like  a 
lightning  stroke.  The  intrepid  Sisters  were 
ready  at  their  post.  Sister  Anna  was  struck 
dead  by  a  club ;  another  was  carried  off  pris- 
oner, but  afterward  released. 

Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God. 
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The  Miracle  of  Bolsena  and  the  Monu- 
ments of  Orvleto. 


MONG  Eucharistic  miracles,  that  of 
Bolsena  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
most  important,  whether  on  account 
of  the  eflflcts  it  has  produced  and  the  other 
prodigies  of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion, 
or  because  of  the  pontifical  inquiry  which  has 
given  it  the  guarantee  of  absolute  truth,  or  by 
reason  of  its  inj-tru mentality  in  establishing 
the  Solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  again 
because  of  the  artistic  monuments  erected  for 
its  commemoration. 

A  pious  and  faithful  German  priest  was  as- 
sailed by  temptations  against  faith  in  the  Real 
Presence,  and  begged  God  to  enlighten  him 
by  some  sign.  He  undertook  a  pilgi  image  to 
the  tomb  of  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and,  having  arrived  at  Bolsena,  in  the  Diccese 
of  Orvieto  (Roman  State?),  he  celebrated  Mass 
in  the  church  where  the  body  of  St.  Christine 
is  venerated.  After  the  Consecration,  at  the 
moment  when  he  held  the  Host  above  the 
chalice,  this  Host  took  the  form  of  real  flesh 
surrounded  by  blood,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  held  between  the  fingers  of  the  cele- 
brant, which  preserved  its  original  aspect ;  and 
the  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  the  Host 
stained  the  purificator.  Deeply  impressed, 
the  priest  endeavored  to  hide  the  prodigy 
by  covering  the  Host  with  the  corporal; 
but,  vionderful  to  relate,  each  drop  of  blood 
that  touched  the  corporal  assumed  a  human 
figure. 


Alarmed,  the  priest  could  not  continue  the 
Mass,  and  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
the  sacristy;  after  which  he  went  on  to  Orvi- 
eto, where  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  then  sojourn- 
ing, related  the  fact, and  begged  His  Holiness 
to  pardon  his  lack  of  faith.  The  Pontiff  com- 
manded that  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  should  go 
to  Bolsena  and  bring  the  Host  and  corporal 
to  him;  going  himself  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  to  receive  them,  with  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  He  then  adored  the  miraculous 
Host,  and  placed  it  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto. 

The  miracle  took  place  in  1263,  and  the 
Bull  of  Urban  IV  for  the  institution  of  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  is  dated  1264.  These 
facts  are  inscribed  on  four  marble  tablets  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Christine,  at  Bolsena,  the 
scene  of  the  miracle.  At  Orvieto  there  is 
another  inscription,  substantially  relating  the 
same  occurrence. 

Although  the  sacred  Host  and  holy  cor- 
poral had  been  taken  to  Orvieto,  Our  Lord 
wished  to  leave  at  Bolsera  some  traces  of  the 
miracle.  When  the  priest  left  the  altar,  drops 
of  blood  fell  on  the  white  marble  pavement 
in  front  of  it.  Four  stones  still  preserve  the 
mark  of  the  miraculous  blood;  they  have 
been  removed  from  their  original  resting- 
place  and  encased  in  wood.  They  arc  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  in  1696  were  deposited, 
where  they  may  be  seen  to-day,  in  the  then 
newly  restored  sanctuary.  This  restoration 
followed  another  prodigy,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1693.  One  of  these  stones  is  placed 
on  the  -spot  where  the  miracle  was  performed, 
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and  carried  annually  in  procession ;  the  three 
others  are  reserved  for  the  grand  altar. 

The  prodigy  of  1693  was  a  double  ap- 
parition, by  which  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
manifested  itself  in  drops  of  blood.  The  first 
time,  April  1 7,  it  was  "to  a  single  person,  and 
under  the  form  of  an  infant;  the  second  time, 
on  April  2 1  and  the  following  days,  there  were 
a  great  number  to  whom  it  was  visible  under 
the  form  of  the  Ecce  Homo.  These  facts,  as  well 
as  several  remarkable  cures  which  followed 
them,  were  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the 
Bishop  of  Orvieto ;  and  Pope  Innocent  VII., 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  sent  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sanctuary,  that  it  might  be 
made  worthy  of  the  high  honor  conferred  on 
it  by  Almighty  God. 

The  Eucharistic  collection  of  Paray-le- 
Monial  possesses  photographs  of  these  four 
stones,  with  explanatory  notes  made  on  the 
spot.  The  first  stone  shows  seven  stains,  and 
the  second  nine,  in  which  one  sees,  more  or 
less  clearly,  various  figures. 

The  crypt  where  the  German  priest  said 
his  Mass  and  saw  the  apparition  is  five  metres 
below  the  ground,  and  is  reached  by  a  flight 
of  ten  steps.  Just  above  the  altar  are  placed 
the  stones  marked  with  blood :  this  altar  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  arranged  in  modern  fashion. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  corporal  was  taken 
to  Orvieto,  there  to  be  enclosed  and  shown  to 
the  people  in  a  magnificent  reliquary;  and 
to  enshrine  this  precious  deposit  a  splendid 
cathedral  has  been  erected. 

The  reliquary  destined  to  enshrine  this 
precious  corporal  is  a  work  unrivalled  of  its 
kind.  It  is  of  massive  silver,  weighing  about 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  measuring  nearly 
forty  inches  in  length  and  twenty  one  in 
breadth.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  facade  of 
the  grand  cathedral  in  which  it  is  kept.  The 
front  portion  is  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
taining twelve  pictures  executed  in  translu- 
cent enamel;  eight  of  these  relate  to  the 
miracle  and  that  which  was  done  by  Urban  IV. 
on  that  occasion;  the  four  others  represent 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  and  three 
passages  in  the  Last  Supper;  on  the  other  side 


of  the  reliquary  twelve  other  scenes  similarly 
disposed  reproduce  the  Annunciation,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Passion,  and  other 
subjects,  also  in  gorgeous  enamel.  The  whole 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Ugolin  Vieri 
and  his  companions  in  1338. 

Few  archaeologists  have  seen  this  reli- 
quary ;  for  it  is  carefully  enclosed,  and  only 
exhibited  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  possible  even  to 
have  a  satisfactory  picture  of  it,  but  now  there 
are  several  exact  photographs.  The  miracu- 
lous corporal  rests  in  the  space  between  the 
two  central  lunets,  partially  concealed  by  a 
crystal  plate;  the  reliquary  opens  at  this  point 
in  order  to  show  the  relic  within. 

Writers  in  general  are  little  interested  in 
the  corporal  itself:  they  do  not  inform  us  as 
to  the  number,  grandeur  or  other  aspects  of 
the  blood  stains,  nor  whether  they  represent 
the  figure  of  St.  Raphael,  a  Host  marked  with 
a  cross,  or  even,  like  the  stones  of  Bolsena, 
human  forms,  as  have  been  attested  by  many 
worthy  and  credible  witnesses.  It  is  to  the  rep- 
resentations on  the  reliquary  that  they  direct 
our  attention.  They  represent  an  admirable 
symbolism  which  embodies  the  Credo  of  sub- 
lime Christian  faith,  and  recalls  the  delightful 
anthem  with  which  the  Church  of  France  in 
the  fourteenth  century  saluted  the  Eucharist: 
"Ave,  verum  corpus,  natum 
De  Maria  Virgine ! " 

They  say  to  us :  "  The  Christ  who  is  in  the 
Eucharist  is  the  same  who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  suffered  and  was  crucified ; 
thus  the  work  of  salvation  is  complete.  The 
Divine  Blood  which  flowed  on  the  Cross 
flows  unceasingly  in  the  Divine  Sacrifice,  and 
the  almighty  power  of  God  has  made  it  vis- 
ible at  Bolsena." 

The  Cathedral  or  Dome  of  Orvieto  Was 
begun  in  1290  and  finished  in  1309.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Corporal  was  erected  a  little 
later.  It  is  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  being 
about  fifty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty-nine 
in  width.  The  ceiling,  forty-five  feet  from  the 
floor,  is  divided  by  an  arch  into  two  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  forms  four  triangular 
divisions.  In  these  compartments,  as  in  the 
side  walls  of  the  chapel,  are  several  remark- 
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able  frescoes  relating  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. They  were  painted  at  the  request  of 
Pope  Innocent  VI.,  from  1357  to  1362,  by 
Ugolin  de  Prcte,  assisted  by  two  other  artists. 
On  one  side  we  see  the  figures  of  the  Old 
Testament;  Melchtsedec,  Abraham,  and  the 
three  angels;  Moses  and  the  manna;  Ellas 
and  the  bread.  On  the  other,  those  of  the  New : 
St  Paul  exhorting  Christians  from  the  Eu- 
charistic  altar;  St.  Augustine  before  a  church, 
holding  his  hands  toward  Christ,  who  from 
heaven,  surrounded  by  angels,  shows  him  the 
Host,  and  says  to  him :  "  Crede  et  manducabis 
Me'*  *  St.  Thomas  prostrate  before  a  cru- 
cifix, from  which  he  hears,  as  recompense  for 
his  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament:  ''Bene 
scripsisti de  Me''  (You  have  written  well  of 
Me.)  Jesus  Christ  appearing  between  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  showing  the  Host  in  a  cloud,  as  reward 
for  those  who  have  vanquished  the  devil,  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  as  indicated  by  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Vincenti  dabo  manna  absconditum."  f 
If  we  interpret  this  group  as  representing 
the  Host  in  the  heavens,  it  is  the  rendition  of 
this  strophe  of  St.  Thomas : 

"Se  nascens  dedit  socium, 
Convescens  in  edulium, 


Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium." 
On  the  left  side  of  the  chapel — that  of  the 
Gospel — eleven  or  twelve  pictures  represent 
Eucharistic  miracles.  The  principal  arc :  The 
miraculous  Mass  of  Pope  St.  Gregory,  where 
the  Host  takes  the  semblance  of  flesh;  the 
Host  appearing  as  an  infant  to  three  ceno- 
bites;  Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  dying,  repulses  a 
host  which  had  not  been  consecrated;  the 
Jewish  child  saved  from  the  burning  furnace 
whither  his  father  had  thrown  him  because 
he  had  communicated ;  a  Saracen  king  com- 
manding a  captive  priest  to  show  him  the 
Body  of  the  Lord, — this  same  priest  say- 
ing Mass,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  Eleva- 
tion an  infant  appearing  in  the  place  of  the 
Host. 

On  the  Epistle  side  are  seven  representa- 
tions of  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.  The  German 
priest  sees  the  blood  falling  from  the  Host; 

*  "  Confessions,"  b.  vii,  c.  10.  f  Apoc,  ii,  17. 


he  relates  the  prodigy  to  Urban  IV.;  the 
Bishop  of  Orvieto  is  delegated  by  the  Pope 
to  repair  to  Bolsena;  he  confirms  the  miracle; 
the  Pope  examines  the  holy  corporal ;  the  cor- 
poral and  the  Host,  after  the  inquiry,  shown 
for  the  adoration  of  the  people;  Urban  IV. 
commanding  St.  Thomas  to  comj>ose  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  Musee  Eiicharistique  of  Paray  is  in 
possession  of  three  beautiful  photographs 
portraying  eight  subjects  of  the  ceiling  and 
ten  of  the  side  walls.  The  review  La  Rcgne  de 
Jesus-Christ  has  reproduced  several  of  these, 
together  with  the  reliquary  of  the  holy 
corporal. 


Supplication. 


IJY     DARCY    BYRN. 


LONELY,  forlorn  I  stand.  Lord,  take  my  heart! 
Reave  it  from  passion's  fever  and  remorse ; 
Draw  me  to  whither  false  and  mundane  art 

Can  touch  or  move  no  more  than  pallid  corse. 
Lord,  take  my  heart  while  life  is  full  of  care. 

Though  tender  words  allure,  and  whispers  thrill; 
Though  eyes  are  dim  with  longing  and  despair, 
And  Nature  wars  with  Grace  the  cup  to  fill. 
Lord,  take  my  heart ! 

II. 
Struggling  has  weakened  me.  Lord,  take  my  will. 

That  I  may  boldly  choose  the  noble  way; 
Soften  my  spirit,  and  affection  still, 

Because  I  can  but  tremble  and  scarce*  pray. 
Lord,  take  my  will  while  power  is  left  to  give 
What  yearns  for  freedom's  bane,  yet  dreads 
the  fate 
Of  those  who  spurn  restraint,  and  wish  to  live 
Unshackled :  finding  fetters  all  too  late. 
Lord,  take  my  will ! 

III. 
Humbly  I  supplicate.  Lord,  take  my  life ! 

'Tis  all  I  have  to  give:  worthless  I  know, 
Stained  with  weak  yieldings,  tarnished  in  the  strife 

Of  warfare  keen ;  but  cleanse  it  unto  snow. 
Lord,  take  my  life,  to  live  in  poignant  shame 

If  so  it  please;  or  crushed,  by  friends  forgot; 
Or  bend  and  touch  this  quiv'ring,  prostrate  frame 

With  touch  of  Death  that  heals,  yet  waketh  not. 
Lord,  take  my  life ! 
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An  Episode  of  the  Fenian  Rebellion. 


THE  snow  was  falling  heavily  in  the  streets 
of  B ,  a  small  town  in  the  West  of 

Ireland,  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  1 868. 
It  lay  in  deep  drifts  on  the  rails  as  the  night 
express  dashed  up  to  the  station,  and,  having 
deposited  two  first  class  passengers,  rushed 
off,  shrieking  and  hissing,  into  the  darkness. 

One  of  the  travellers  was  evidently  well 
known  to  the  station-master,  for  he  greeted 
him  with  a  hearty,  "  Happy  Christmas,  Mr. 
Crosbie!  The  brougham  has  just  arrived." 

"Thank  you.  Grant.  I  wish  you  the  same. 
It  is  a  bitter  night." 

Just  then  the  other  traveller,  a  tall,  bronzed 
man  with  a  military  air,  came  up  and  asked 
the  station-master  if  he  could  get  a  convey- 
ance to  Brereton  Hall. 

"  Not  nearer  than  the  town,  sir,  and  that  is 
a  good  half  mile  distant,"  was  the  discourag- 
ing reply.  "So  few  travel  on  Christmas  Eve 
that  the  hotel  people  have  not  even  sent  up 
their 'bus." 

The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said:  "It  is  my  own  fault.  I  should  have 
telegraphed  to  Captain  Brereton.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  riow  but  to  tramp  it.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  to  the  Hall? " 

Before  Grant  could  answer,  Mr.  Crosbie  ap- 
proached and  courteously  offered  a  seat  in  his 
carriage.  "  Brereton  Hall  is  only  half  a  mile 
beyond  my  place,"  he  added ;  "  and  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  oblige  any  friend  of  Sir 
William  Brereton  or  his  son." 

The  stranger  introduced  himself  as  Doctor 
Clive,  of  the  Hussars,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  friendly  offer. 

"A  residence  of  many  years  in  India,"  he 
said,  "has  unfitted  me  to  stand  such  inclem- 
ent weather.  I  belong  to  Captain  Brereton's 
regiment,  and  we  are  old  friends.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  of  my  arrival  in  England  he  tele- 
graphed to  me  to  come  over  here;  and,  not 
knowing  that  this  station  was  so  inconsider- 
able, I  neglected  to  send  him  due  notice  of 
my  arrival." 

"So  much  the  better  for  me,"  replied  Mr. 
Crosbie,  cordially.  *  It  enables  me  to  make 


your  acquaintance  some  hours  earlier  than  I 
could  otherwise  have  done,  and  gives  me 
pleasant  company  on  this  lonely  drive." 

As  the  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  over  the 
snow,  Mr.  Crosbie,  who  was  a  large  landowner 
in  the  neighborhood,  told  Doctor  Clive  that 
he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter;  and 
that  the  son  was  engaged  to  Miss  Brereton; 
but,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  both  parties, 
the  marriage  was  deferred  for  two  or  three 
years.  After  some  further  conversation.  Doc- 
tor Clive  noticed  that  his  companion  seemed 
to  be  oppressed  by  some  anxiety,  and,  from 
his  frequent  though  furtive  glances  toward 
himself,  he  judged  that  he  in  some  way 
formed  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  At  last 
Mr.  Crosbie  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
rather  abruptly  asked  the  young  surgeon  if 
he  had  seen  the  morning  paper. 

"I  read  it  in  the  train,"  said  Clive;  "and  I 
saw  by  it  that  you  had  some  trouble  down 
here  with  the  Fenians." 

"Unfortunately  it  is  true.  Those  poor  peo- 
ple and  some  hot-headed  youths  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  Fenian 
agents.  Yesterday  the  peasantry  came  into 
collision  with  the  police,  and  some  lives  were 
lost." 

"  The  paper  said  one  young  man,  who 
seemed  of  better  condition  than  his  compan- 
ions, was  left  severely  wounded,  but  disap- 
peared mysteriously.  I  hope  the  poor  fellow 
escaped." 

"Would  you  help  him  to  do  so,  Doctor 
Clive?"  asked  his  companion,  eagerly. 

"I  think  I  should,"  he  answered,  calmly. 
"  I  am  no  policeman  nor  detective  officer,  and 
I  sincerely  pity  those  patriotic  but  misguided 
youths." 

"Then  listen  to  me,  for  God  has  sent  ypu  to 
my  aid,"  said  Charles  Crosbie.  "The  young 
man  alluded  to  in  the  papers  is  my  only  son. 
I  thought  he  was  spending  his  Christmas  at 
Nice  with  some  friends ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
poor  lad,  who  is  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  drawn,  I  know  not  how,  into  the  snares 
set  by  the  Fenian  centres.  In  the  affray  yes- 
terday morning  he  fortunately  wore  a  half- 
mask  and  was  not  recognized.  Left  for  dead 
on  the  field  when  the  police  scattered  in.  pur- 
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suit,  his  servant,  an  old  and  faithful  retainer, 
managed  to  carry  him  to  a  cave  near  by  and 
i.ide  him  under  a  heap  of  brushwood.  At 
night  he  and  I  bore  him  to  the  house  and 
placed  him  in  my  dressing-room,  where  we 
hastily  prepared  a  bed.  He  recovered  con- 
sciousness only  to  become  delirious,  and  from 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  principal  wound  in 
the  right  side  I  am  sure  a  ball  is  lodged  there. 
I  dare  not  call  on  any  of  the  local  practition- 
ers, and  I  am  now  returning  from  S , 

where  an  old  doctor  whom  I  could  trust  lives; 
but,  to  my  dismay,  I  heard  he  had  gone  to 
London  three  days  ago.  Providence  sent  you 
across  my  path  when  I  almost  despaired  of 
help.  And  now.  Doctor  Clive,  my  life  and  my 
son's  are  in  your  hands.  Will  you  help  us  ?  " 

"Most  .certainly,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"From  what  you  tell  me  the  young  man 
wants  prompt  surgical  aid.  Can  I  go  with 
you  now  ?  " 

"Easily.  You  are  not  expected  at  Brere- 
tons';  accept  my  invitation  to  pass  the  night 
with  us,  and  after  breakfast  I'll  drive  you  to 
the  Hall.  Our  families  are  on  very  familiar 
terms." 

"All  right,  then.  I'll  do  my  best  to  pull  the 
poor  fellow  through." 

"  God  bless  you ! "  was  all  the  father  could 
say,  as  they  drove  through  the  avenue  of 
lordly  oaks  which  led  to  his  house  and  drew 
up  before  the  door. 

Mrs.  Crosbie  and  her  daughter  came  into 
the  hall  to  welcome  Mr.  Crosbie  home;  both 
ladies  also  greeted  the  unexpected  guest 
with  words  of  cordial  hospitality,  and  a  few 
remarks  which  her  husband  made  in  a  low 
tone  as  he  introduced  Doctor  Clive  to  his 
wife  made  Mrs.  Crosbie's  face  light  up  with 
evident  pleasure. 

"  We  are  very  cold,  Etta,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie; 
"and,  as  I  fear  you  have  no  fire  lighted  in  the 
guest-room,  I  shall  take  Doctor  Clive  to  my 
own  room  to  thaw.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall 
rejoin  you  in  the  dining-room,  when  I  hope 
you  will  give  us  a  warm  supper." 

His  wife  laughingly  promised  to  do  her 
best,  and  the  two  gentlemen  ascended  the 
broad  oak  staircase  and  entered  a  spacious 
and  richly  furm'shed  room,  followed  by  two 


servants  with  their  luggage.  Having  selected 
what  they  needed,  Mr.  Crosbie  ordered  the 
remainder  of  Doctor  Clive's  effects  to  be 
taken  to  his  room,  and  then,  having  carefully 
fastened  the  door,  he  ushered  him  into  a 
smaller,  inner  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  dress- 
ing-room. On  a  camp-bed  lay  a  youth,  whose 
flushed  cheeks  and  large  blue  eyes,  glittering 
with  fever,  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  the 
wounded  man.  In  answer  to  his  father's  inqui- 
ries, the  nurse  (a  respectable  elderly  woman) 
said  he  had  been  delirious  all  day  and  suffer- 
ing very  acutely. 

A  cursory  examination  showed  the  expe- 
rienced surgeon  that  the  only  serious  wound 
was  in  his  side,  where  a  ball  had  lodged,  which 
required  immediate  extraction.  The  lad  bore 
the  operation  bravely,  and  when  the  other 
wounds,  which  were  mere  sword  cuts,  were 
dressed  he  seemed  much  easier  and  inclined 
to  sleep.  Clive  looked  satisfied. 

"  If  we  can  keep  down  the  fever  and  inflam- 
mation he  will  be  w^ell  in  a  fortnight,"  he 
said;  "but  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet  for 
some  days.  I  will  dress  the  wounds  again 
to-morrow,  when  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  their  gravity;  but  he  has  youth  and 
a  good  constitution  on  his  side,  and  he  ought 
to  pull  through." 

We  can  imagine  the  anxiety  with  which 
Mrs.  Crosbie  awaited  the  departure  of  the  ser- 
vants in  order  to  hear  Doctor  Clive's  opinion, 
and  the  relief  with  which  she  listened  to  his 
encouraging  words.  The  peculiar  ".circum- 
stances under  which  they  met  removed  all 
feelings  of  constraint,  and  established  such  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  members  of 
the  little  circle  that  the  Doctor  thought  he 
had  never  spent  a  more  pleasant  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  were  highly  cultured, 
and  had  travelled  much  in  their  younger 
days.  Annie  Crosbie  was  a  very  beautiful  girl 
of  eighteen,  who  had  returned  only  a  year 
before  from  the  old  Benedictine  Convent  of 
Princethorpe,  where  she  had  been  educated. 
Relieved  from  her  anxiety  on  her  brother's 
account,  her  naturally  cheerful  temperament 
asserted  itself,  and  she  gave  free  scope  to  the 
frank,  unstudied  gaiety  which  formed  one  of 
her  greatest  charms,  and  had  earned  for  her 
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the  pet  name  of  "Sunbeam"  in  the  home 
circle. 

To  Clive,  an  orphan  from  his  birth,  and 
many  years  an  exile  from  ladies'  society, 
this  atmosphere  of  domestic  love  and  peace 
seemed  like  a  glimpse  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
and  in  his  secret  heart  he  blessed  the  accident 
which  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  so 
charming  a  family. 

At  half-past  eleven  Mrs.  Crosbie  glanced 
at  the  timepiece  which  stood  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  said :  "  Doctor  Clive,  we  have  Mid- 
night Mass  at  twelve,  as  this  is  Christmas 
Eve.  I  don't  know  if  you  would  wish  to  assi.st 
at  it;  very  probably  you  are  not  a  Catholic; 
however,  your  room  is  ready,  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  act  with  perfect  freedom." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  assist  at  your 
Mass,"  replied  Clive,  frankly;  "I  often  heard 
of  it  as  an  interesting  function.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  no  religion." 

Seeing  that  his  hostess  looked  pained,  he 
went  on  to  tell  her  of  his  lonely,  orphan  child- 
hood :  how  his  mother  had  died  at  his  birth, 
and  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  India, 
died  five  years  after  of  sunstroke  while  in- 
specting his  company  for  some  general  review. 
Having  no  near  relatives,  the  child  became 
a  ward  of  chancery,  and  his  father's  man  of 
business  was  appointed  his  guardian.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor 
and  hated  children,  could  not  endure  the 
merry,  mischievous  urchin  in  his  prim  dwell- 
ing; he  therefore  confided  him  to  the  care  of 
an  elderly  widow,  who  took  charge  of  such 
small  specimens  of  humanity  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  be  placed  at  a  preparatory 
school.  She  was  a  good-natured  old  woman, 
and  let  the  boys  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased ;  but  when  he  was  nine  years  old  Clive 
was  placed  at  Rugby,  then  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  with  honors.  When  he 
came  of  age  his  guardian  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  was 
large,  and  had  been  carefully  administered 
during  his  minority.  Thus  left  his  own  master, 
he  had  adopted  the  medical  profession  from 
benevolent  motives  and  a  wish  to  be  in  some 
way  useful  in  the  world.  As  his  earliest  rec- 
ollections were  of  army  life  in  India,  he  felt  a 


natural  leaning  toward  soldiers,  and,  as  sur- . 
geon,  joined  the  military  staff  of  a  regiment 
going  to  the  East.  His  wealth  and  skill  had 
enabled  him  to  alleviate  much  suffering;  but 
to  a  thoughtful,  reflective  mind  like  his  the 
emptiness  of  Protestantism  soon  became  con- 
spicuous, and  he  lapsed  into  a  species  of 
benevolent  atheism.  Cathqlics  he  had  never 
known;  but  in  the  hospitals  he  had  once  or 
twice  seen  them  die,  and  was  struck  by  their 
resignation  when  they  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  ministry  of  a  priest 

Mrs.  Crosbie's  eyes  were  moist  when  he 
finished  his  simple  narrative,  and  she  could 
not  help  admiring  the  noble,  manly  simplicity 
which  he  unwittingly  betrayed,  as  well  as  the 
lofty,  aspiring  nature  which  had  enabled  him 
to  pass  unscathed  through  the  varied  tempta- 
tions which  youth,  wealth  and  liberty  put  in 
his  way.  "  What  a  man  he  would  be  had  he 
the  gift  of  faith ! "  she  mentally  communed 
with  herself.  "I  must  get  all  the  prayers  I 
can  to  win  so  gifted  a  soul  to  his  Creator." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
motherly  cordiality,  and  said:  "Thank  you 
for  your  confidence,  Doctor  Clive.  I  shall  pray 
for  you  at  Mass." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  means, 
Mrs.  Crosbie?"  he  asked. 

"I  shall  do  so  with  great  pleasure,"  she 
replied. 

And  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
discussed  the  sacred  subject,  which  the  young 
man  found  so  novel  that  it  was  with  a  strange 
interest  he  followed  his  host  and  hostess  into 
the  beautiful  little  Gothic  chapel  which  formed 
one  wing  of  the  Kingslands'  dwelling.  It  was 
filled  by  a  devout  congregation,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  crib,  which  Mr.  Crosbie  had 
had  made  in  Italy,  after  his  own  designs,  in 
tinted  marble. 

The  priest  soon  appeared  and  began  Mass. 
Clive  was  so  absorbed  in  following  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  by  means  of  a  missal  Mrs.  Crosbie 
had  given  him  that  he  did  not  nptice  Annie 
Crosbie  opening  the  harmonium,  and  when 
the  soft  notes  of  the  "Adeste  Fideles  "  soared 
through  the  church  in  her  clear  soprano  tones 
he  felt  an  involuntary  thrill  of  devotion.  Many 
of  the   congregation  joined  at  the  second 
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verse,  and  the  "Venite  adoremus  Doininttm" 
was  sung  with  such  fervor  and  devotion  that 
the  young  Doctor  was  fairly  carried  away  by 
the  influence  of  the  hour.  The  enthusiasm 
passed,  but  the  seed  was  sown  in  Wilmot 
Clive's  soul,  which  was  one  day  to  bloom  into 
a  fruitful  tree. 

Mass  over,  the  family  left  the  chapel  and 
retired  to  rest  As  Mrs.  Crosbie  bade  Doctor 
Clive  good  night,  she  whispered,  "  I  placed 
you  beside  my  boy  in  my  prayers  to-night." 
A  grateful  and  expressive  glance  was  his 
reply;  then,  having  visited  his  patient  and 
found  him  quietly  sleeping,  he  also  sought 
his  couch,  and  gladly  lay  down  to  rest  after 
what  he  considered  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  eventful  days  in  his  life. 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.)! 


Christian  Art  In  Our  Own  Age. 


BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 


IV. 


A  SCHOOL  of  art,  properly  so  called,  says 
Miss  Howitt  in  her  admirable  Life  of 
Overbeck,  this  great  artist  never  had,  but 
around  him  gathered  kindred  spirits  warmed 
by  the  same  fire  from  the  Sanctuary,  of  which 
the  St.  Luke's  Brotherhood  was  the  begin- 
ning. Cornelius  joined  this  society  of  truly 
elect  souls  only  a  few  months  after  they  had 
settled  in  Rome  in  the  deserted  Convent  of 
Sant*  Isodoro;  although  he  did  not  live  with 
them,  but  in  their  near  neighborhood  with 
Thorwaldsen.  Peter  Cornelius  had  been  a 
Catholic  from  his  birth  in  Diisseldorf,  1783, 
being  thus  a  few  years  older  than  0/erbeck. 
Of  a  most  pleasing  address,  he  won  all  hearts, 
even  that  of  the  historian,  philologist  and 
statesman,  Niebuhr,  who  loved  and  admired 
everything  about  Cornelius  but  his  religion. 
The  shy  Overbeck,  who  charmed  Niebuhr  by 
his  pensive  face  and  poetic  presence,  was  still 
too  much  in  earnest  with  the  religion  he  had 
so  lately  found  to  put  Niebuhr  at  his  ease; 
just  as  his  early  productions  had  been  too 
Christian  to  suit  the  taste  of  Goethe;  which, 
like  that  of  the  later  pagans,  turned  altogether 


upon  the  human  side  of  abstract  beauty,  thus 
stepping  down  from  the  noblest  antique  which 
had  been  rich  in  sentiment,  above  all  in  re- 
ligious idealism. 

Cornelius  and  Ov^erbeck,  however,  paid 
slight  heed  to  their  critics,  .so  evidently  on 
the  side  of  the  world  and  the  flesh;  while 
they  believed  that  art  must  be  on  the  side  of 
God,  and  its  manifest  duty  in  the  world  to 
teach  morality  and  a  sublime  ideal  of  piety. 
The  present  issue  of  such  convictions  seemed 
doubtful,  when  the  German  consul,  Jacob 
Salomon  Bartholdy,  arranged  with  Cornelius, 
Schadow,  Veit,  and  Overbeck,  to  paint  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  his  house  the  story  of  Joseph. 
The  consul  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  took 
the  name  of  Bartholdy  after  he  had  been 
christened,  and  his  house  was  the  comer 
house  of  Trinita  di  Monti.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  to  the  mind  of  our  four  art- 
ists, for  they  believed  the  revival  of  fresco 
painting  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  public,  a 
means  toward  a  national  education  in  relig- 
ious art.  "A  beginning,"  they  had  said,  "once 
made,  schools  will  come  forth  in  the  old  spirit 
of  faith  and  piety.  From  the  walls  of  high 
cathedrals,  quiet  chapels,  solitary  convents, 
from  the  public  places  of  cities,  familiar  figures 
will  appear  in  fresh  life,  in  beautiful  colors,  that 
will  tell  our  generation  that  the  old  faith,  the 
old  love  and  the  old  strength  of  their  fore- 
fathers have  roused  again."  * 

The  question  was  not  one  of  money,  but 
how  to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  this 
series  of  pictures,  which  could  never  be  re- 
moved, never  separated.  Cornelius  was  to  take 
the  largest  spaces  on  the  walls  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  Pharoah's  dream  by  Joseph,  and 
the  recognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren. 
In  the  latter  composition  Bartholdy  app>ears 
as  a  spectator.  He  has  fine,  well-  cut  Jewish 

*  I  can  not  forbear  referring  after  this  sentence, 
even  while  writing  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  to  the 
gigantic  work  accomplished  for  religious  art  in  the 
United  States  by  Signor  Gregori.  Notre  Dame  has 
been  a  benefactor,  such  as  few  realize,  in  thus  bring- 
ing to  our  shores  and  to  our  Northwest  one  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  masters.  Happily,  the 
time  has  not  come  to  speak  of  Signor  Gregori's  works 
as  a  whole.  We  can  only  rejoice  that  he  still  carries 
so  vigorous  a  hand  into  his  labors  of  love. — £.  A.  S. 
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features,  wears  a  green  tunic  with  long  sleeves, 
a  white  collar,  and  violet  cloak  trimmed  with 
fur.  Schadow  painted  the  scene  of  showing 
the  many- colored  coat,  dipped  in  blood,  to 
his  father,  and  also*  Joseph  in  prison.  Veit 
painted  Potiphar's  wife  tempting  Joseph.  The 
ceiling  is  vaulted,  with  a  lunette  at  each  end; 
one  with  the  symbolical  representation  of  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  by  Veit,  and  the  seven 
years  of  famine  by  Overbeck.  On  the  south 
wall  was  a  grand  fresco  by  Overbeck — Joseph 
sold  by  his  brethren ;  a  beautiful  boy,  on  his 
face  an  expression  of  anguish  as  he  is  taken 
away  by  a  merchant  with  a  kindly  face,  while 
the  other  merchants  pay  the  money.  To  the 
left,  four  of  the  brothers  kill  the  ram  in  the 
blood  of  which  they  dip  the  coat  of  many 
colors;  in  the  background  Reuben  is  seen 
guarding  the  sheep.  A  winding  caravan  of 
travellers  with  ladened  camels  is  coming 
from  the  mountains.  Near  Joseph,  sitting  on  a 
camel,  may  be  seen  a  beautiful  female  figure, 
who  looks  down  on  the  vyouth  with  pity,  as  if 
she  wished  to  say, '  I  know  your  grief,  for  I 
share  your  lot  of  captivity ' ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Overbeck's  cartoons  even  surpass  the  frescoes 
in  gprace. 

The  cartoons  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck 
were  carried  to  Frankfort.  The  cartoon  of 
Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  was  bought  by 
Passavant,  and  afterward  passed  into  posses- 
sion of  the  State  Art  Institute.  "  Even  before 
their  frescoes  were  completed,  these  artists, 
who,"  as  Miss  Howitt  says, "  had  not  sought 
admiration  but  the  true  elevation  of  art,  found 
themselves  fashionable,"  had  actually  founded 
a  school  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Christian 
inspiration.  Count  Raczynski  says  in  his  his- 
tory of  New  German  Art :  "  I  never  enter  this 
room  without  the  greatest  devotion.  When- 
ever I  cross  its  threshold  I  feel  as  if  I  stood 
beside  the  cradle  of  the  child  bom  in  poverty 
but  rich  in  mind;  and  the  New  Grerman  Art 
looks  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  life."  * 

The  subscribers  to  the  "  Series  of  Religious 
Pictures"  issued  from  Diisseldorf  can  hope  to 
study  satisfactorily  the  works  of  this  new 


*  In  this  part  of  our  narrative  we  have  used  free 
and  disjoined  translations  from  Miss  Howitt's  work. 


School  of  Christian  Art;  since  this  series 
embraces  not  only  the  choicest  and  least 
known  gems  of  the  early  schools,  but  the 
works  issued  in  our  own  age,  astonishing  for 
their  beauty  and  variety;  while  the  number 
of  artists  thus  represented  should  effectually 
silence  every  traducer  of  our  own  times. 

Our  artists  of  the  Bartholdy  frescoes  are 
well  represented,  especially  Overbeck ;  while 
Veit  has  a  St.  Anna  with  the  Blessed  Virgin 
beside  her,  of  such  grandeur  in  the  St.  Anna, 
such  loveliness  in  the  girlish  figure  and  face 
of  Mary,  as  never  to  be  exceeded;  while 
Schadow  has  a  St.  Hedwigis,  which  won  our 
love  for  the  Saint  before  we  knew  her  story. 
The  crown,  the  royal  robe  laid  aside  for  the 
habit  of  the  holy  religious;  and  oh,  how 
holy !  There  is  no  question  here  as  to  royalty 
or  sanctity.  But  there  is  a  group  to  which  we 
must  introduce  such  of  our  readers  as  do  not 
subscribe  for  these  pictures,  and  we  begin  with 
— how  can  we  choose?  We  will  simply  take 
the  one  that  comes  first  to  hand,  Carl  Miiller; 
and  the  first  of  Carl  Miiller's  which  we  learned 
to  love, "  The  Good  Shepherd  " ;  and  for  our 
description  of  this  we  must  refer  to  a  sonnet 
written  more  than  forty  years  ago,*  while  the 
admiration  for  the  picture  has  never  waned. 
Then,  two  exquisite  designs  giving  St.  Anna 
with  the  child  Mary,  and  St.  Joseph  with  the 
Child  Jesus;  The  Last  Supper,  each  disciple 
receiving  from  the  hand  of  Our  Lord,  with 
Judas  slinking  away  after  this  sacrilegious 
Communion ;  and  the  truly  unsurpassed  Bap- 
tism of  Our  Lord,  while  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments come  into  his  Diisseldorf  list. 

But  there  is  not  only  our  C.  Miiller,  but  an 
A.  Miiller  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  charming 
series  of  Rosary  pictures;  so  charming,  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Coronation,  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  rose- branched  borders,  that 
we  wonder  how  they  have  escaped  the  eyes 
of  any  wishing  to  make  this  devotion  pleasing 
to  the  young;  also  an  F.  Miiller,  whose  brush 
has  taken  up  the  public  life  of  Our  Lord.  The 
range  of  this  family  is  wide,  but  always  within 
the  arc  of  pious  inspirations.  Then  Steinle, 
whose  series  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 


*  See  "Songs  of  a  Lifetime,"  p.  208. 
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has  given  four  delightful  pictures  to  our 
Diisseldorf  portfolio :  a  beheading  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  a  St.  Benedict  as  statuesque  in  its  niche 
as  one  of  Donatello's  prophets  on  Giotto's 
tower;  and  oh,  what  a  picture  of  Purgatory! 
Waves  of  pain,  from  which  angels  draw  the 
sufferers,  while  one  is  bearing  a  rescued  soul 
to  heaven.  There  is  another  purgatorial  picture 
by  Flatz,  which  takes  in  the  whole  dogma  of 
the  holy  souls,*  worth  many  dissertations 
upon  it.  It  is  Flatz  also  who  gives  us  not  only 
a  St.  Francis  Xavier  dying  on  the  shore  of 
his  desert  island,  but  a  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  her  penitence  which  might  well  be  chosen 
for  an  altar-piece.  Felsburg  has  given  a  St. 
Joachim,  holding  with  one  hand  the  little 
Mary  on  his  knee,  while  he  holds  an  apple  in 
the  other;  thus  reminding  us  that  Mary  is 
the  second  Eve ;  and  angels  are  in  attendance ; 
the  only  picture  worthy  of  St.  Joachim  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  Another  gem  by  Felsburg 
is  a  Bethlehem  picture — the  Infant  sitting  on 
His  Mother's  mantle  which  covers  the  straw, 
with  infant  angels  adoring;  and  there  is  a 
tender  Nativity  by  Peschel,  in  which  St.  Joseph 
hides  their  small  taper  when  the  full  Light  of 
the  World  breaks  the  darkness  of  the  stable. 
Nor  can  we  pass  by  a  singularly  delicate 
piece  of  spiritual  realism,  by  Lauenstein — 
the  venerable  P.  Faber,  S.  J.,  walking  swiftly, 
one  would  say,  on  some  highroad,  staff  in 
hand,  his  head  bare,  and  the  eyes  raised  as  if 
holding  intercourse  with  his  companions, 
the  angels  of  God.  Would  that  more  of  this 
reality  of  our  interior  life  were  made  visible 
to  the  eye ! 

But  here  is  Settegast,  with  the  raising  of 
Lazarus ;  the  Ascension ;  the  miracle  of  the 
Host  of  the  ostensorium  in  the  hands  of  St 
Clare ;  the  Communicating  of  St  Aloysius 
by  St  Charles  Borromeo.  Molitor,  with  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  the  gate  of 
Nain;  the  last  interview  between  St  Bene- 
dict and  St.  Scholastica;  and  a  seraphic  St 
Francis  in  the  cloister  at  Assisi  which  would, 
in  itself,  make  him  immortal.  From  Clasen,  St. 
Boniface  baptizing  his  rude  Germans;  from 

*  We  can  not  dwdl  upon  these  here,  but  have 
promised  a  paper  on  this  subject  for  the  Poor  Souls' 
Advocate. 


Commans,  St  Ccslaus  resuscitating  the  boy 
who  had  been  drowned;  pictures  that  arc 
like  volumes  in  their  testimony  to  the  power 
of  sanctity.  Then  Fiihrich,  with  his  picture 
of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  winning  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  compassionate  the  foundling; 
and  St.  Francis  among  his  beloved  children 
of  nature — so  tender  that  we  can  almost  feel 
the  touch  of  that  loving  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  shy  doe.  Elster's  bringing  of  the  little 
ones  to  be  blessed  as  our  Saviour  passes 
through  Jerusalem ;  the  stoning  of  St  Stephen, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Fink's 
parable  of  the  good  shepherd  giving  his  life 
for  the  sheep,  the  hireling  fleeing  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  again  the  pitiless  creditor.  Seitz's 
superb  rendering  of  the  story  of  St  John 
Nepomucene — the  head  bent  with  its  beretta, 
the  index  finger  on  the  lip,  keeping  the  seal 
of  the  confessional;  in  his  left  the  martyr's 
palm,  and  the  stars  in  his  halo  that  discovered 
his  body  in  the  turgid  river;  so  royal  in  its 
sanctity  and  yet  with  all  the  mysteriousness 
of  the  priestly  function — contrasting  with 
Mintrop's  charming  angel  choirs  before  some 
wayside  shrine  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
St  Joseph  and  the  little  St  John ;  as  if  their 
breath  of  holy  praise  had  made  a  living  re- 
ality of  the  wayside  shrine, — another  instance 
of  spiritual  realism,  going  to  prove  how  wide- 
spread and  how  earnest  is  this  lifting  up  of 
the  trailing  banners  of  poetic  inspiration. 

But  we  have  still  others  to  cite :  first  Itten- 
bach,  whose  St  Agnes,  we  must  say>  is  the 
only  one  which  gives  to  the  eye  the  type  set 
forth  by  the  lessons  in  the  Breviary ;  the  long 
hair  "  crowned  with  the  bright  blossoms  of 
an  eternal  springtime,"  the  palm  branch,  the 
lamb,  with  that  exaltation  of  girlish  innocence 
peculiar  to  St  Agnes, — all  gathered  into  this 
single  figure  by  Ittenbach.  Then  his  Madon- 
nas, so  meditative  and  full  of  symbolism ;  the 
one  with  the  book ;  another  with  the  Passion- 
flower, in  which  the  Madonna  is  standing,  and 
pressing  the  cheek  of  the  Divine  Child  to  her 
own  with  a  sense  of  delicious  peace  which 
closes  the  eyes  with  excess  of  happiness; 
above  all,  perhaps,  that  Holy  Family,  in  which 
the  Infant  lies  in  the  sweetest  sleep  of  infancy 
on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  bending 
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worshipfully  over  Him ;  the  symbolical  lamb 
pressing  close  to  do  Him  homage,  and  St. 
Joseph  bending  over  the  whole  group  as  its 
guardian.  Symbolical  vines  overrun  the  door 
way  of  the  cottage  at  Nazareth,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  picture  is  one  of  unbroken  peace— the 
peace  of  adoration.  While  not  in  the  least 
Raphaelesque,  it  has  a  vogue  much  like  one 
of  Raphael's  most  gentle  Madonnas. 

Although  we  doubt  if  Deger's  Madonnas 
will  ever  be  as  popular  as  Ittenbach's,  they 
have  a  supremely  mystical  beauty,  which  will 
give  them  a  place  with  interior  souls  beside 
Overbeck's.  One  of  these  is  a  half-length  Ma 
donna  standing  in  the  mandorla,  or  almond- 
shaped  glory;  the  long  hair  at  its  full  length 
under  the  white  scarf  which  covers  the  head, 
droops  over  the  forehead,  and  on  which  rests 
the  crown.  The  blue  mantle,  with  its  em- 
broidered border,  wraps  the  entire  figure.  On 
her  right  arm  she  carries  her  Son,  who  blesses 
the  world,  which  she  carries  for  Him  in  her 
left  hand,  and  upon  wjhich  both  look  with  a 
perfect  concentration  of  love  and  interest. 
The  exquisite  composure  of  the  Mother  and 
Child,  a  certain  oneness  also  as  to  intention 
and  sentiment;  the  grace  in  the  action  of  the 
Mother  as  she  holds  the  world  surmounted 
by  the  cross,  and  a  similar  grace,  only  one 
of  absolute  creatorship,  in  the  action  of  the 
Child  as  one  tiny  hand  grasps  the  cross,  the 
other  raised  to  bless,  are  absolutely  celestial. 
A  companion  to  this  is  a  St.  Joseph  bearing 
the  lily,  so  interior,  so  after  the  type  of  a  St. 
Joseph  in  heaven,  that  the  raised  right  hand, 
we  believe,  carries  a  benediction  to  all  who 
love  him,  all  who  put  their  confidence  in  him 
as  guardian  of  the  Holy  Family.  Another 
of  Deger's  Madonnas  belongs  to  Bethlehem. 
The  Virgin  Mother  is  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
such  as  might  be  found  in  a  stable ;  beside 
her  the  crib  filled  with  straw,  and  on  her  lap, 
supported  by  both  her  hands,  stands  th«  In- 
fant in  His  swaddling  clothes,  looking  out 
on  His  own  world.  Mary's  mantle  falls  from 
her  head,  wraps  her  in  its  broad  folds.  The 
mandorla  gives  its  glory;  but  Mary  thinks 
not  of  it,  for  she  gazes  on  the  divine  Little 
One,  standing,  upheld  by  her  created  hands, 
in  the  trance  which  is  Bethlehem's  own.  It 


is  a  picture  for  Christmastide,  and  we  wish 
we  had  a  hundred  to  give  to  our  friends  to 
gladden,  to  sanctify  eveiy  day  betv/een  the 
Nativity  and  the  Purification. 

In  speaking  of  these  pictures  of  the  New 
School  of  Religious  Art,  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed not  to  include  those  painted  at 
Monte  Cassino  for  its  fourteenth  centennial,  as 
well  as  others  by  this  Benedictine  school;  but 
we  hope  to  supply  this  at  some  future  day.* 
But  one  thing  we  must  dwell  upon  in  all 
those  we  have  cited  from  Overbeck  to  Deger; 
which  is,  their  faultless  technique.  With  the 
spirituality  bordering  close  upon  Fra  Angel- 
ico,  the  drawing,  the  artistic  conditions,  may 
cheerfully  challenge  criticism.  Like  the  Isra- 
elites of  old,  they  have  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians,  therewith  to 
adorn  the  altar  of  the  living  God;  or,  like 
the  Machabees  after  their  triumphs, "  decking 
its  front  with  crowns  of  gold." 

(conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Letters  from  Over  the  Sea. 

BY  CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

Florence,  Italy". 

DEAR  "Ave  Maria":  —  Wandering  lei- 
surely, as  I  love  to  wander  in  a  foreign 
town ;  losing  myself  without  fear,  only  to  find 
myself  again  a  few  squares  farther  on  without 
reproach;  guiltless  alike  of  the  chattering 
cicerone  and  the  red-liveried  guide-book,  my 
vagrant  feet  brought  me  the  other  day  to  the 
portal  of  an  ancient  church — the  oldest  in  all 
Florence,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  all  Italy,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  curious.  It  was  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Ancient  it  certainly  is,  for  it  was  founded 
in  the  year  390,  and  consecrated  by  St.  Am- 
brose in  393.  To  be  sure  it  was  burned  down 
in  1423,  only  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  magnificent 
Medicis  and  seven  other  hardly  less  magnifi- 
cent families,  who  restored  thrf  form  of  the 


*  Some  failure  of  the  mail,  perhaps  the  loss  of  a 
steamer,  has  prevented  our  receiving  the  MS.  and 
pictures  sent  by  Abbot  Boniface  Krug. 
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early  Christian  basilica — a  nave  and  aisles 
terminated  by  a  transept;  the  nave  covered 
with  a  flat  ceiling,  the  aisles  with  groined 
vaulting.  But  these  did  not  especially  interest 
me.  It  is  a  cold  church,  dimly  lighted:  one 
barely  sees  the  treasures  of  sculpture  and 
painting  that  adorn  it. 

Adjoining  is  the  new  .sacristy,  built  by 
Michael  Angelo  for  Pope  Clement  VII. 
(Giulio  de'  Medici)  in  1523-29,  as  a  mau- 
soleum for  the  noble  house  of  Medici ;  and 
there  are  the  famous  statues  by  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  two  Medicis,  Giuliano  and 
Lorenzo,  flanked  by  those  massive  recumbent 
figures.  Day  and  Night  on  the  one  side  of 
the  chapel,  and  Dawn  and  Dark  on  the  other, 
•  — the  Medicis  solemnly  enthroned  between 
them. 

Nor  was  it  this  that  most  interested  me  on 
the  day  in  question;  for  I  had  visited  them 
before  when  my  eyes  were  hungering  for  art 
Close  at  hand  is  the  entrance  to  the  Biblioteca 
Laurenziana,  where  a  scholar  might  easily  go 
mad  with  joy — or  envy ;  for  there  he  will 
find  a  Virgil  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century; 
Tacitus — two  MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  older  the  sole  copy  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Annals;  also  the  Pandects 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  on  which  the 
Roman  Law  almpst  entirely  hinges ;  and  most 
important  MSS.  of  iEschylus,  the  best  MS.  of 
Cicero's  "  Epistolae  ad  Familiares  ";  Petrarch's 
"  Canzone,"  with  portraits  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura;  MSS.  and  letters  of  Dante;  Boccac- 
'  cio's  "  Decamerone  " ;  MSS.  of  Alfieri ;  Syrian 
Gospels,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  these  I  had  seen  more 
than  once,  and  came  not  to  see  again. 

I  came  to  see  a  cloister  that  perhaps  few 
-since  cloisters  are  to  be  seen  at  any 


sec 


time  and  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  this 
cloister  is  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  or  its 
elegance,  or  its  silence  or  seclusion.  It  is  a 
large  square  cloister,  with  light  arches  leap- 
ing from  column  to  column  all  the  way  round, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow;  and  with  the  cus- 
tomary campanile  towering  far  above  it,  and, 
whenever  the  bell  strikes  the  quarter-hours, 
flooding  the  air  with  affrighted  doves — such 
white  doves,  sailing  dizzily  against  such  a  vast 
blue  sky! 


Between  the  columns  of  the  cloister  is  a 
parapet,  and  beyond  it  a  mote,  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  dry  save  when  the  rain 
rains  into  it;  and  this  mote,  backed  by  all  the 
columns  and  the  parapet,  surrounds  a  kind 
of  island  terrace,  that  rises  out  of  the  mote  as 
high  as  the  parapet,  and  is  covered  with  tl;»e 
greenest  gras.s  and  a  little  cluster  of  the  dark- 
est c\  presses.  So  here  you  have  an  odd  garden 
in  the  centre  of  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  a 
mote,  quite  out  of  reach  of  everybody.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  enchanted  spot — and 
so  it  is ;  for  that  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
cats,  as  many  as  choose  to  colonize  there; 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  cats,  their 
name  is  legion. 

Cats !  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones ;  the  lazy  and 
the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  contemplative. 
Cats  with  tails  and  cats  without  them ;  cats 
whose  lives  have  evidently  been  a  burden  to 
them — and  to  others,  and  who  have  sought 
the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end 
their  days.  There  they  are  fed  regularly^ 
through  the  charity  of  some  one  who  long  aga 
left  a  legacy  for  their  sole  sake;  and  they  are 
fed  irregularly  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
feed  them — as  I  chose  to  do,  and  found  to  my 
humiliation  that  these  pampered  felines  look 
with  indifferent  eyes  upon  the  bait  of  the 
worldling — the  sleekest  of  them  even  seemed 
to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship. 

So  there  they  lay,  the  tabbies  of  the  cloister, 
sunning  themselves  in  the  rich  grass  of  spring; 
shading  themselves  under  the  bouglis  of  the 
cypresses  of  their  native  land;  climbing  into 
these  boughs  in  some  cases,  and  sprawling 
there  in  an  attitude  of  such  luxurious  content 
that  I  feared  lest  some  feathered  innocent 
might  fly  to  the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cun- 
ning and  slaughterous  beasts,  and  all  unwit- 
tingly seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful 
nook  in  Florence.  There  was  something  Ori- 
ental in  the  languor  of  the  spot ;  something 
that  made  it  easy  for  an  imaginative  mind  to 
conceive  of  these  being  souls  in  process  of 
transmigration — sleepy  souls,  unconscious  of 
suffering,  slowly  living  out  a  period  of  gentle 
penitence  in  the  very  mildest  of  all  purgatories. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  the  dervishes 
of  Damascus  while  I  looked  at  them ;  not  the 
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dervishes  when  they  are  wound  up  and  set 
a-spinning  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  when 
they  are  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch  and  are 
shrieking  the  name  of  Allah  at  the  top  of 
their  hoarse  lungs,  hour  after  hour — though 
no  doubt  these  softly-purring  creatures  can 
shriek  and  whirl  with  the  most  fanatical  der- 
vish of  them  all ;  but  I  thought  of  the  der- 
vishes sunning  themselves  among  roses  and 
the  fig-trees  in  the  cloisters,  and  looking  as 
vcomically  solemn  and  as  drowsily  sly  as  the 
veriest  grimalkin. 

After  all,  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away  and 
left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is 
there  anybody  or  anything  in  the  whole  wide 
world  more  comfortable  than  a  convent  cat  ? 
— a  cat  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but 
to  pose  for  the  edification  of  the  idly  curious, 
and  to  let  the  world  go  by,  as  it  sits  washing 
its  pink- tipped  face  with  gracefully  curved 
paws,  and  carefully  completes  its  toilet  before 
resuming  its  favorite  pastime,  a  sedate  game 
of  "puss  in  the  cloisteV 

From  San  Lorenzo  it  is  but  a  few  paces  to 
the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  This  was 
a  free  day  with  me:  I  was  doing  no  sights;  I 
was  not  improving  my  mind;  I  was  merely 
as  happy  as  a  poor  fellow  can  be  who  is  alone 
and  so  far  away  from  home. 

In  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  I 
remembered  that  the  gentlest  of  women  leads 
the  gentlest  of  lives  hard  by;  one  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  quietly  busy  with  her 
pen  and  with  her  pencil,  and  who  now,  though 
hidden  away  in  an  old  palace  that  has  be- 
come a  hotel — which  seems  to  be  the  common 
destiny  of  all  Italian  palaces, — is  beginning 
to'  pay  the  penalty  of  popularity.  I  refer  to 
"  Francesca,"  who  wrote  the  "  Story  of  Ida." 
The  world  is  discovering  her  from  time  to 
time;  strangers  from  far  countries  seek,  her 
door  more  or  less  timidly; -for  they  wish  to 
look  into  the  eyes  that  have  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  Ida  and  all  the  road  side  singers 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Christ-folk  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

r;^I  rang  at  the  gate  that  was  barred  against 
me.'  A  young  Florentine  carried  my  card  up 
the  stairs,  while  I  waited  hopefully  for  his 


return.  He  came  again  with  the  mild  smile  of 
his  race — they  are  simpatica,  even  the  least  of 
them,  and  are  glad  when  they  are  conscious 
of  giving  you  pleasure,  I  was  directed  to 
ascend — to  ascend  indefinitely,  perhaps;  for 
the  lad  waved  me  gracefully  heavenward.  But 
before  I  had  gone  far  I  was  rescued  by  a  lady 
who  stood  with  hand  extended  to  give  me 
welcome,  even  upon  the  stairs  which  she  had 
partly  descended.  She  was  a  pleasant,  home- 
like, wholesome,  old-fashioned  young  lady, 
whom  one  might  pass  a  thousand  times  un- 
noticed, or  with  the  thought  that  there  was 
a  genuine  Englishwoman  of  the  best  type — 
and  she  said  to  me,  "  I  am  Francesca ! " 

Even  then  I  thought  her  English,  but 
Francesca  is  an  American — a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  she  passed  her  childhood ; 
and  her  charming  mother  and  she — a  widow 
and  her  maiden  daughter — greet  one  with  an 
ease  and  an  unaffected  cordiality  which  are 
wholly  and  solely  American.  During  most 
of  Francesca's  life  they  have  lived  in  Italy, 
chiefly  in  Florence,  and  in  that  very  palace  in 
the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Their  apart- 
ments are  a  treasury  of  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing bric-a-brac.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds 
so  many  excellent  old  pictures  in  a  modem 
private  collection.  These  have  been  gathered 
at  intervals,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  them  were  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  and  gen- 
eral suppression  of  the  monasteries  through- 
out Italy. 

To  what  extent  this  sacrilege  has  been 
carried  may  be  judged  when  I  tell  you  that 
Francesca  said  to  me,  as  she  lifted  an  object 
from  the  table  and  turned  toward  me :  "  Here 
is  something  which  should  interest  you,  for 
you  are  a  Catholic."  She  is  not  one,  but  she 
placed  in  my  hands  a  casket  of  crystal  and 
gilt  Florentine  scroll  work ;  it  was  sealed  with 
a  large  seal — still  fortunately  unbroken, — and 
within  it  lay  a  breviary, — a  breviary  dark  with 
age,  and  with  its  parchment  leayes  showing 
the  marks  of  much  fingering  along  their 
warped  edges.  Upon  it  lay  a  bit  of  script,  and 
there  I  read  the  authentication  of  a  most 
precious  relic:  "This  was  the  breviary  of 
San  Carlo  Borromeo."  It  had  been  confiscated 
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by  the  Government  and  sold,  and  it  is  now 
the  property  of  France-^ca.  Crucifixes  were 
there,  several  of  them,  handsome  and  antique; 
and  it  seemed  odd  indeed  to  find  such  a 
Catholic  and  such  an  Italian  Catholic  atmos- 
phere in  the  home  of  two  New- England 
Protestants. 

Francesca's  father,  like  herself,  was  an  art- 
ist, and  some  of  his  excellent  work  adorns 
their  apartments.  Among  the  many  interest- 
ing pictures  in  the  collection  is  a  portrait  of 
the  most  famous  modern  Italian  improvisa- 
trice, — an  exquisitely  sensitive  face  lighted 
with  the  soft  glow  of  inspiration, — a  noble 
face  of  the  finest  Italian  type. 

"  Shall  we  go  up  to  my  studio  and  see  the 
relics  of  Ida?"  asked  Francesca.  And  we 
climbed  -and  we  climbed  and  we  climbed,  a 
winding  stair  that  goes  round  and  round  in  a 
shaft  as  high  as  the  palace.  We  came  to  the 
top  at  last,  but  not  till  we  had  paused  by  the 
way  to  take  breath  and  to  chat  a  little;  for  I 
had  many  questions  to  ask,  and  my  hostess 
was  most  obliging  and  indulgent. 

The  studio  of  Francesca  is  upon  the  house- 
top. From  the  window  one  looks  c  ff  upon  the 
lovely  hills  that  shelter  the  Val  d'Amo.  It  is  a 
simple  room,  as  cosey  as  it  can  be,  and  so  very 
homelike!  And  there  among  the  sketches 
that  cover  the  walls,  and  the  flowers  that 
blossom  everywhere,  sits  Francesca  at  her 
easel  or  at  her  desk, — for  she  is  mistress  of 
two  arts,  and  the  most  modest  and  unassum- 
ing artist  I  have  ever  met.  The  world  is  be- 
ginning to  learn  how  she  can  write — almost 
as  no  other  person  can  write,  as  Ruskin  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare.  Among  the  treasures 
in  the  apartments  below  I  saw  a  long  letter 
from  Ruskin  to  Francesca,  in  which  he  gave 
her  unstinted  praise,  and  offered  her — I  dare 
not  say  how  many  hundred  pounds  sterling 
for  some  of  her  work. 

In  the  studio,  busy  with  her  needle,  sat 
Francesca's  faithful  attendant,  the  Italian 
woman  Edwige,  who  figures  so  pleasantly  in 
the  writings  of  Francesca.  "And  she  is  a  good 
woman,"  says  Francesca.  Hers  is  a  kindly 
face,  with  j  ust  a  trace  of  sorrow,  of  silent  suf- 
fering, so  common  among  the  peasantry  of 
Italy. 


A  portrait  of  Ida  hangs  in  the  place  of 
honor;  one  can  not  look  at  it  without  a  pang, 
— one  who  has  read  that  remarkable  story. 
Beneath  it  in  a  little  reliquary  is  a  lock  of  her 
raven  hair;  and  in  another  is  the  ring  she 
wore,  and  which  she  gave  to  her  best  friend 
and  protector,  Francesca.  This  is  all  that  is 
left  of  Ida, — but  how  much  these  seem  when 
one  is  within  reach  of  them !  They  almost 
make  her  live  again. 

A  few  steps  lead  from  the  studio  down  to 
a  wide,  flat  roof  below  it.  Here  is  Francesca's 
garden;  here  we  paced  to  and  fro  among 
rows  of  boxes  and  jars  filled  with  flowering 
plants — mostly  of  a  homely,  old-fashioned 
kind.  The  sun  was  crowning  the  flower  city 
with  glory ;  the  air  was  full  of  swallows ;  from 
the  street  below  came  the  musical  murmur 
of  the  mob.  One  knew  at  once  that  this  was 
Italy,  and  that  these  sounds  could  only  issue 
from  wine- moistened  Italian  throats.  It  was 
a  noise  certainly,  but  it  was  the  pleasantest 
noise  in  the  world. 

Here  I  must  leave  her,  the  faithful  guardian 
of  the  life  and  the  memory  of  Ida;  I  leave 
her  among  her  pansies  and  mignonette  and 
gillyflowers,  in  the  sunshine  on  the  house- 
top in  Florence.  Surely  a  more  amiable, 
more  honest,  more  unconscious  woman  never 
lived;  probably  she  was  the  one  friend  for 
Ida — and  the  best  that  any  one  can  hope 
for.  It  is  the  absolute  honesty  and  the  entire 
simplicity  of  Francesca's  nature  that  have 
won  the  admiration  of  so  great  an 'artist  as 
Ruskin.  What  one  sees  in  her  writings  one 
can  not  help  seeing  in  herself, — in  both  cases 
it  is  singularly  and  almost  unaccountably 
winning.     . 

O  what  a  happy  day  for  me  was  this  in 
Florence ! 

O  THOU  who  art  calumniated,  have  patience ! 
God  knows.  Thou  who  art  misunderstood,  be 
resigned !  God  sees.  Thou  who  art  forgotten, 
have  hope!  God  remembers. — ** Meditations 
of  a  Parish  Priest:* 

Stomachs  which  have  long  been  deprived 
of  nourishment  weaken  and  succumb:  thus 
hearts  long  tried  resist  a  happiness  which  is  * 
late  in  coming. — lb. 
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Corpus  Christi  Roses. 

BY    SARA    TRAINER    SMITH. 

A  WITHERED  rose-leaf,  faded,  faintly  sweet, 
Light  as  a  whispered  word,  a  happy  sigh. 
Between  my  prayer-book's  leaves  T  often  meet, 
And  linger  dreaming  o'er  a  day  gone  by. 

One  Corpus  Christi,  long  ago,  I  strayed  . 

Up  the  wide  steps  and  through  the  open  door — 
From  glow  of  noon  to  dim  cathedral's  shade, 

To  holy  silence  from  the  city's  roar. 

The  priests  were  gone,  the  crowd  had  passed  away, 
But  the  white  altar,  splendid,  stood  aglow, 

And  the  tall  tapers  each  its  separate  ray 

Sent  trembling  heavenward  from  shaft  of  snow. 

And  all  around  the  Hidden  Presence  fair. 

The  breath  of  flowers  and  smoke  of  incense  sweet 

Mingled  and  lingered  on  the  golden  air. 
As  in  a  vision  of  the  Mercy-seat, 

And  everywhere  the  chill  and  chequered  pave 
Was  flushed  and  flecked  with  petals,  fading  fast. 

As  melts  the  foam  by  swift  receding  wave 
Upon  the  sands  in  rainbow  beauty  cast. 

Into  bright  eddies  by  the  purple  swept,  [feet, 
Where  the  meek  prelate  walked  with  rev' rent 

In  rosy  rainfalls  where  the  children  stept. 
In  dull,  cold  corners,  drifted  shadows  sweet. 

The  scattered  rose-leaves  all  around  me  lay. 
Each  small  perfection  eloquent  of  love, — 

Supreme  in  color, — fit  to  pave  the  way 

He  came  to  traverse,  from  the  realms  above. 

Here,  all  unsmirched,  soft  ciirving  where  they  fell, 
Pink  as  His  baby  cheek  to  Mary's  prest ; 

There,  crushed  and  trodden,  crimson  as  the  swell, 
With  earth's  last  sorrow,  of  His  pierced  breast. 

Something — I  know  not  what — within  my  heart 
Stirred  at  the  beauty  of  the  hallowed  scene, 

And,  as  the  swift  years  set  us  far  apart, 

I  thank  Our  Lord  this  lovely  hour  has  been. 

O  vision  exquisite  !  O  pictured  hope ! 

What  lies  beyond — beyond,  since  this  was  here  f 
In  waiting  moments  all  my  love  has  scope 

In  dreams  above  my  rose-leaf,  brown  and  sere. 

When  He  shall  come,  all  glorious,  to  change 
Death's  shadow-land  to  endless  realms  of  life. 

Heaven  may  not  be  altogether  strange, 
If  we  have  watched  with  Him  amid  earth's  strife. 


Mrs.  Grace's  Governess. 

(Conclusion.) 

A  YEAR  before  all  those  events  a  remote 
cousin,  Jack  Lyndon  by  name,  had  sud- 
denly burst  upon  the  dreary  household  in 
Madrid  Crescent,  making,  during  the  time  he 
remained,  an  utter  revolution  in  everybody's 
life.  He  was  the  mate  of  a  merchant  seaman, — 
a  gentleman,  as  all  the  Lyndons  were,  a  good 
man,  and  a  bright,  handsome  fellow.  His 
charm  had  even  thawed  the  frozen  hearts  of 
the  old  ladies,  and  he  had  gained  a  wonderful 
ascendency  over  them.  He  took  Ailsie  to 
picture  galleries  and  concerts,  and  even  car- 
ried the  whole  household  off  for  an  impromptu 
picnic  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  visit  was  the  first  taste  of  life  Ailsie 
had  ever  known ;  when  he  left  it  was  as  lonely 
as  death.  He  had  a  way  of  coming  whistling 
into  the  house,  and  banging  about  it  in  all 
sorts  of  unseasonable  cheerfulness;  while  he 
stayed  he  would  have  the  windows  wide  open 
and  the  hoUand  covers  off  the  furniture;  he 
brought  in  a  rose  once  or  twice  and  laid  it  by 
his  cousin's  place  at  table.  The  old  ladies 
learned  to  smile  on  him,  and  even  brought 
out  some  of  their  ancient  fineries  to  do  honor 
to  him.  He  was  irresistible,  they  all  thought, 
and  especially  Ailsie ;  and  Mrs.  Grace,  when 
she  saw  his  photograph,  was  fain  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  had  some  reason  for  thinking 
so.  He  was  fairhaired,  with  cropped  curls, — 
so  closely  cropped  as  only  to  appear  in  a. 
ripple  on  his  head;  his  eyes  smiled  out  of 
the  photograph  with  enchanting  warmth.  "A 
dear  fellow ! "  Mrs.  Grace  said,  enthusiasti- 
cally ;  for  she  was  a  romantic  soul,  and  could 
sigh  and  smile  over  another's  love  affair  ivith 
a  living  memory  of  her  own  girlhood's  heart. 
Before  he  left  he  had  asked  permission  to 
write  to  his  cousin,  and  had  written  very 
faithfully, — bright,  cheery  letters,  with  a  fresh- 
ness like  that  of  the  sea  in  them,  and  an 
undercurrent  of  tenderness  running  through 
them. 

All  the  summer  Ailsie  kept  growing 
rounder  and  prettier;  she  was  beginning  to 
blossom  like  a  rose,  Father  Edward  said  on 
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one  of  his  visits,  and  it  did  one  good  to  see 
the  light  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes.  She  had 
come  to  walk  lightly,  and  her  lips  could  smile 
out  of  their  drooping  curves.  The  little  boys, 
whom  she  taught,  adored  her;  and  the  big 
boys,  home  on  vacation,  had  a  sort  of  affec- 
tionate chivalry  for  her,  which  was  a  new 
thing.  She  was  so  gentle  and  soft,  they  said 
in  extenuation. — being  good  boys,  and  a  little 
ashamed  of  their  goodness.  Her  letters  came 
regularly  while  the  roses  bloomed  and  faded, 
and  peaches  and  apricots  hung  on  the  red 
brick  walls,  and  through  September  and  the 
happy  autumn  months,  which  were  like  her 
heart's  summer. 

Mrs.  Grace  had  never  regretted  taking  this 
lonely  girl  to  her  heart ;  they  were  almost  like 
mother  and  daughter;  and  Ailsie  ran  so  will- 
ingly all  manner  of  errands,  and  was  so  loving 
from  mom  till  night,  that  somehow  it  seemed 
to  the  mother  as  if  Daisy  had  sent  her  to  fill 
her  place.  In  the  late  autumn  Mrs.  Grace 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  then  Ailsie  proved 
herself  worth  untold  gold.  She  seemed  never 
to  want  sleep  or  rest;  she  hovered  about 
the  sick-room  day  and  night,  making  with 
her  noiseless,  gentle  ways,  the  doctor  said,  an 
invaluable  nurse;  she  had  a  power  over  the 
invalid  which  the  professional  nurse  was  very 
glad  to  call  into  use ;  altogether,  it  was  felt 
when  the  precious  life  was  safe  that  Ailsie 
LjTidon  had  had,  under  God,  much  to  do  with 
saving  it.  Henceforth  she  was  dearer  than 
ever  in  the  household. 

At  Christmas  came  a  letter  which  Mrs. 
Grace  had  long  looked  for,  but  which  I 
scarcely  think  Ailsie  had  anticipated  at  all, — 
a  letter  in  which  Jack  Lyndon  declared  him- 
self. An  honest,  manly  outpouring  of  affection 
it  was;  he  would  get  his  ship  at  midsummer, 
and  then,  if  she  would  take  such  an  unworthy 
fellow,  they  need  not  wait.  He  had  not  spoken 
till  he  was  sure  of  his  prospects,  though  he 
had  loved  her  from  the  first, — "  from  the  very 
first  minute  I  saw  you  in  that  musty  drawing- 
room,"  he  wrote ;  "  you  poor  little  thing, 
looking  as  if  no  one  had  ever  been  kind  to 
you,  and  your  dear,  beautiful  little  face  flush- 
ing through  its  paleness ! "  It  was  a  delightful 
love-letter. 


So  things  were  settled,  and  Ailsie  came 
down  one  n»orning  very  shyly,  with  a  beau- 
tiful ring  of  pearls  and  diamonds  on  her  third 
finger.  The  pearls  Mrs.  Grace  did  not  like, 
because  they  meant  tears,  she  said.  However, 
Ailsie  had  no  tears.  She  had  taken  fire  with 
a  strange  suddenness,  and  went  about  all  day 
with  a  rapt  look  on  her ;  she  might  be  a  young 
martyr  going  to  the  stake,  with  those  shining 
eyes  and  the  one  spot  of  intense  color  in  each 
cheek.  She  was  just  as  gentle  and  willing 
as  ever,  but  she  was  absorbed  and  absent- 
minded.  Mrs.  Grace  sighed,  and  wished  she 
was  safely  married ;  her  feeling  was  so  intense 
that  the  motherly,  loving  heart  was  alarmed 
lest  there  should  be  some  check  in  this  love 
affair,  and  the  girl  would  take  it  badly.  But 
Ailsie  never  seemed  alarmed. 

So  the  time  turned  round  to  spring.  The 
bitterest  spring  in  any  man*s  memory  it  was, 
and  it  withered  everything  except  the  daffo- 
dils; they  alone  flashed  their  torches  in  the 
March  weather  that  brought  us  Christ's  Pas- 
sion and  His  Tomb.  With  the  waning  of 
Lent  trouble,  or  premonition  of  trouble,  came 
to  poor  Ailsie — Jack's  letters  ceased  all  at 
once!  His  ship  was  at  an  unhealthy  Southern 
seaport  delivering  its  cargo  when  his  last 
letter  came;  they  were  to  remain  there  some 
weeks,  after  which  Jack  would  get  his  leave 
and  come  home  to  see  his  sweetheart  Then 
followed  two  or  three  dreary  weeks,  during 
which  no  letter  came.  Ailsie  got  frightened, 
and  watched  for  the  mail  with  a  painful  inten- 
sity of  expectation.  She  would  siand  shiver- 
ing at  her  window  to  watch  the  postman  in 
the  morning,  and  then  listen,  with  her  heart 
throbbing  in  her  ears,  for  the  footstep  of  the 
maid  who  would  bring  her  letter;  but  none 
came.  She  did  not  talk  much,  but  Mrs.  Grace 
always  knew  by  the  blank  look  that  she  need 
ask  no  questions.  Of  an  evening  about  post- 
hour  all  the  excitement  would  begin  again — 
the  girl's  hands  trembling  in  her  lap,  the 
abstracted  look,  the  eager  listening,  then  the 
blank  disappointment.  So  things  went  till 
Holy  Thursday. 

The  night  of  Spy-Wednesday  a  very  curious 
thing  happened.  Mrs.  Grace  was  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  most  eerie  crying : 
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scarcely  louder  than  an  -^olian  harp  it  was, 
and  as  sad.  Her  first  thought  was  that  it  was 
Ailsie  crying  in  her  sleep,  for  it  was  scarcely 
like  the  grieving  of  a  conscious  human  creat- 
ure. She  threw  on  her  dressing-gown  and 
hurried  down  the  corridor  to  Ailsie's  room. 
On  before  her  she  saw  a  shadowy  figure 
gliding,  like  a  person  walking  in  sleep,  she 
thought.  She  hurried  after  it,  with  an  idea 
that  it  might  be  Ailsie  herself,  and  fearing  to 
call  because  of  the  danger  of  suddenly  wak- 
ing a  somnambulist — but  it  was  gone.  It  had 
glided  into  a  broad  stream  of  moonlight  from 
a  lobby  window,  and  there  vanished.  Mrs. 
Grace  rubbed  her  eyes  half-vexedly ;  she  was 
a  healthy-minded  woman  and  not  disposed 
to  nervousness,  and  she  fancied  the  shifting 
lights  of  the  blowy,  moonlit  night  had  de- 
ceived her.  She  turned  back  and  went  into 
the  girl's  room.  Ailsie  was  lying  in  the  flood 
of  moonlight  wide  awake,  with  sad,  hopeless 
eyes  looking  up  at  her.  She  had  no  trace  of 
tears  on  her  face,  which  lopked  almost  like  a 
dead  person's  in  the  white  light. 

"No,"  she  said  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Grace's 
questions,  and  as  if  she  were  saying  a  perfectly 
commonplace  thing, "  I  was  not  crying,  but 
my  mother  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  in  the 
moonlight  and  cried  for  me.  She  has  always 
come,  poor  little  mother !  when  I  have  been 
ill  or  unhappy." 

And  Mrs.  Grace  knew  not  what  to  say, 
remembering  that  ghostly  figure. 

The  next  morning  she  was  down  late.  It 
was  a  very  bitter  morning,  with  showers  of 
dry  snow,  and  a  north  wind  fit  to  cut  one  in 
two.  Despite  the  pleasant  fire  in  her  dressing- 
room  she  shivered  at  her  toilet;  the  cold 
went  to  one's  heart,  and  hers  was  very  heavy 
for  the  trouble  of  the  young  creature  she  had 
come  to  love.  Mr.  Grace  was  off  to  his  busi- 
ness early,  and  when  she  came  into  the  break- 
fast room,  hoping  against  hope  that  a  letter 
might  have  come,  there  was  no  Ailsie.  She 
rang  the  bell,  and  Martha,  the  old  nurse,  came 
in  answer. 

"Where  is  Miss  Lyndon?  Has  she  not 
come  down  stairs  yet?" 

"Well  indeed,  ma'afti,"  said  Martha, "  I  was 
thinking  you  wouldn't  like  it  But  when  she 


came  down  this  morning,  Agnes  tells  me, 
looking  like  the  grave,  and  found  no  letter, 
she  just  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  and  said  she  had 
business  in  town  and  must  do  it.  And  Agnes 
said  you  wouldn't  like  her  going  out  such  a 
day  and  she  so  delicate,  the  creature!  and 
that  if  she'd  wait  you'd  surely  send  Williams 
with  the  brougham;  but  she  just  looked  up 
with  a  scared  look,  and  said  she  must  go,  and 
her  love  to  you,  ma'am,  and  she'd  come  back 
as  soon  as  ever  she  could.  And,  O  ma'am ! " 
said  Martha,  throwing  up  her  hands, "  did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  of  the  crying  last  night? 
A  banshee  it  was  for  sure,  and  the  like  only 
comes  for  death." 

Mrs.  Grace  fell  into  a  chair  and  began  ta 
cry.  It  all  seemed  too  sad  and  hopeless.  She 
passed  a  miserable  day,  not  knowing  what  had 
come  to  the  forlorn  child,  and  unable  to  do 
anything.  She  said  a  great  many  prayers  in 
sudden  little  ejaculations  to  the  Sorrowful 
Mother,  and  went  in  once  or  twice  to  Ailsie's 
room,  where  the  lovely  statue,  despite  all  the 
trouble,  had  its  little  lamp  lighted  and  March 
violets  at  its  feet. 

It  was  afternoon  when  Ailsie  came  back, 
the  sleety  dusk  just  growing  to  darkness.  Mrs. 
Grace  was  at  the  window  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  entrance  gates,  where  indeed 
she  had  been,  with  few  intervals,  all  day.  At 
last  she  saw  her  coming — O  such  a  sad  little 
figure!  There  was  no  youth  in  the  lagging 
footsteps  and  the  tired  head.  Mrs.  Grace  had 
the  hjdl-door  wide  open  as  she  came  up  the 
steps.  What  ravages  the  day  had  made  in 
her!  The  stricken  face  she  lifted  up  was  grey 
and  drawn  and  livid.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
the  motherly  face  and  the  kind  eyes,  and  with 
a  sudden,  hopeless  cry  she  fell  forward  just 
in  time  to  be  caught  in  the  elder  woman's 
arms.  She  was  carried  up  stairs  in  a  dead 
faint.  Mrs.  Grace  undressed  her  herself  and 
put  her  to  bed,  as  she  had  often  done  for 
Daisy,  the  tears  running  down  her  face  all 
the  time.  It  was  she  who  opened  the  clenched 
hand,  and  extracted  from  it  the  crumpled 
foreign  telegram  form.  It  was  from  the  cap- 
tain of  Jack's  ship: — "Lyndon  down  with 
fever.  Not  expected  to  recover." 

By  morning  Ailsie  too  was  down  with: 
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fever.  Doctor  Kane,  the  kindest  doctor  in  all 
the  world,  came,  and  shook  his  head  over  her. 
Her  pretty  curls  were  cut  away  and  ice  put 
to  the  burning  head.  It  was  such  a  sad  Easter 
and  Easter  week!  She  raved  incessantly  of 
Jack  and  her  mother,  and  lived  over  again 
the  torturing  hours  when  she  had  wandered 
about  awaiting  the  reply  to  her  telegram.  She 
talked  to  her  absent  lover  one  minute,  and 
the  next  was  beseeching  Our  Lady  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  let  her  have  a  letter;  or  she 
was  back  again  in  the  dreary  life  in  Madrid 
Crescent  before  Jack  came.  What  happiness 
she  had  had  never  seemed  to  recur  to  her  in 
her  fever-dreams  at  all ;  her  ravings  were  so 
sad  that  the  silent  tears  ran  down  Mrs.  Grace's 
cheeks  as  she  listened.  Prayers  went  up  in- 
cessantly for  her;  the  nuns  of  Mount  Carmel 
near  by  prayed  in  their  death-like  solitude, 
and  many  Masses  were  said.  But  every  night 
the  dead  niother  wailed  through  the  house, 
and  glided  to  and  fro  wringing  her  shadowy 
hands;  she  had  been  seen  by  two  or  three 
people  now,  and  everyone  might  hear  her 
grieving  of  nights.  And  the  fever  consumed 
Ailsie's  strength  like  a  fire. 

At  last,  after  one  terrible  night,  a  change 
came.  The  fever  went,  and  the  poor  little 
patient  glided  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  made 
Doctor  Kane,  who  had  been  watching  for 
hours,  quite  hopeful. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said,  "she  has  taken  a 
most  unexpected  turn  for  the  better!  But  if 
she  comes  out  of  this  she  will  be  as  weak  as 
thistle-down  that  a  breath  blows  away.  If  we 
had  but  good  news  for  her!" — for  Doctor 
Kane  knew  all  the  story.  "  I'm  afraid  she  will 
scarcely  be  strong  enough  to  take  hold  on  life 
unless  we  can  give  her  some  reason  for  it" 

Mrs.  Grace  always  said  that  the  good  news 
that  came  that  day  was  a  special  gift  from 
our  dear  Blessed  Lady  herself.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  telegraph  again,  with  a  hor- 
rible fear  of  the  worst  news  coming  in  answer, 
when  lo !  a  telegram  arrived.  Lyndon,  in  his 
first  moment  of  consciousness,  had  implored 
the  captain  to  telegraph  that  he  was  out  of 
danger.  You  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Grace 
sent  off  a  cheery  reply,  and  never  said  one 
word  of  Ailsie's  illness. 


Then  she  was  summoned  to  the  sick-room, 
to  find  that  the  girl  had  come  back  into  the 
world  of  consciousness,  and  was  lying  there 
in  her  right  mind  indeed,  but  wan  like  a  little 
ghost,  with  sad,  wide-open  eyes.  She  whis- 
pered the  good  news  to  Doctor  Kane. 

"  Thank  God ! "  he  said.  "  Yes,  we  may  tell 
her,  but  very  gently.  She  has  not  beguri  to 
piece  things  together  yet,  but  presently  she 
will  remember.  She  had  better  hear  the  good 
news  before  she  remembers  the  bad." 

So  Mrs.  Grace  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
thin  hand  on  the  coverlet 

"You  have  been  very  ill, dear,"  she  said, 
answering  the  question  in  the  weary  eyes; 
"but,  thank  God,  you  are  going  to  recover. 
And  your  dear  Jack  is  doing  well,  and  will 
be  here,  please  God,  as  soon  as  you  are  well 
enough  to  see  him." 

Doctor  Kane  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  A  lovely  light  flashed  over  the  pale 
face, — a  light  which  had  a  reflection  from  past 
sorrow  in  it.  He  interfered  when  she  would 
have  spoken. 

"You  are  to  say  nothing  at  all,  but  just  get 
well  for  this  precious  young  man  of  yours. 
And  now  go  asleep,  like  a  good  child." 

And,  sure  enough,  she  did,  and  slept  for 
hours,  with  the  faintest,  sweetest  smile  on  her 
lips.  And  how  she  mended  afterward !  It  was 
the  most  wonderful  recovery.  And  only  a 
few  weeks  had  gone  when  Jack  came  home, 
pallid  enough,  but  with  his  old  brightness 
returning.  They  were  married  quite  soon — 
before  Ailsie's  hair  had  grown  to  anything 
but  down,  with  little  gold  shades  in  it  And 
a  very  interesting  young  couple  they  made, 
with  the  traces  of  recent  illness  still  upon 
them. 

Jack  had  a  couple  of  months'  leave,  and  he 
took  his  wife  off  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
she  grew  so  rosy  and  glad  that  Mrs.  Grace 
was  half  sorry,  because  the  patient  look  was 
gone  that  used  to  remind  her  so  of  Daisy. 
But  Ailsie  was  the  same  meek  little  soul  as 
of  yore,  and  she  was  always  dear  as  a  daugh- 
ter to  the  kind  woman  whom  she  loved  like 
her  own  mother.  That  mother's  spirit  found 
rest,  her  child  being  happy. 

In  Ailsie's  pretty  home  there  is  an  oratory, 
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with  a  copy  in  marble  of  Cabuchet's  beautiful 
statue  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes.  There  a  lamp 
is  ever  alight,  and  in  the  wintriest  weather 
there  are  a  few  flowers.  For  Ailsie  thanks  her 
Mother  in  heaven  for  her  earthly  happiness. 
And  her  little  brown-eyed  daughter  is  called 
Mary.  And  the  principal  adornment  of  Jack's 
state-room — he  often  takes  his  wife  and  little 
one  on  a  voyage — is  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
the  Madonna  of  San  Sisto. 


The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


AMONG  the  "primal  duties"  that  "shine 
aloft  like  stars"  perhaps  the  least  at- 
tended to,  though  the  most  important,  is  that 
of  charity.  There  are  many  persons  who  are 
charitably  disposed,  but  who  feel  that  they  can 
do  little  by  themselves,  and  that  their  efforts 
are  often  misdirected.  To  such  we  would 
recommend  membership  in  some  charitable 
organization,  and  the  bes^:  and  most  widely- 
extending  of  these  bodies  is  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  some  law 
students  of  Paris,  with  the  gifted  Frederick 
bzanam  at  their  head,  determined  to  band 
themselves  together,  and,  va  emulation  of  the 
zeal  of  the  great  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  devote 
themselves  to  the  systematic  performance  of 
works  of  charity.  Following  out  the  rules 
laid  down  by  their  patron  Saint,  they  sought 
out  and  personally  investigated  cases  of  dis- 
tress; and  by  relieving  temporal  necessity, 
and  thus  exciting  emotions  of  gratitude,  they 
gradually  led  the  recipients  of  their  kindness 
on  the  road  to  their  eternal  welfare.  It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  condition  of  those  whom  it  is 
sought  to  benefit  that  the  effects  of  a  great 
deal  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  present  day 
are  so  transient, 
/  One  great  advantage  of  personal  investi- 
gation is  that  the  chances  of  imposture  are 
thereby  minimized  and  the  danger  of  abusing 
kindness  is  lessened.  This  practice  also  fosters 
humility  and  develops  sympathy.  It  tends  to 
remove  the  barriers  of  caste  and  invidious 
class  distinctions,  and  to  do  away  with  the 


repelling  atmosphere  of  formalism  and  red- 
tape  that  so  often  surrounds  the  exercise  of 
public  charity.  The  almoner  who  lavishes 
large  funds  is  less  likely  to  find  his  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  than  the  unostentatious 
Christian  who  obeys  the  Scriptural  precept 
of  not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  hand  does. 

Perhaps  no  society  has  rendered  more 
valuable  aid  to  the  clergy,  and  few  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Church  more  blessings  or 
indulgences.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  has  now  united  under  its  banner,  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  those  who  desire 
to  practise  charity  and  humility  as  a  means 
to  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  and  those 
of  others.  A  variety  of  works  are  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  association,  including  vis- 
iting the  poor  in  hospitals  and  almshouses, 
the  care  of  orphans,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  visiting  of  prisoners — a  wdrk  which 
has  been  productive  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  good.  Prisoners  are  encouraged 
to  read  wholesome  literature,  and  a  word  of 
kindness  or  timely  advice  often  renders  them, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment, useful  members  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Society  of  St.  Paul,  while  there  is 
no  discrimination  made  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  its  members,  is  now  largely  composed 
of  young  men,  who  find  that  the  work  is  an 
excellent  occupation  for  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure. What  an  inestimable  benefit  it  would 
be  to  the  community  at  large  if  a  conference 
could  be  organized  in  every  parish !  We  hope 
that  the  attention  of  many  Catholic  laymen 
may  be  drawn  to  the  subject.  If  they  wish  for 
information,  they  can  obtain  it  either  by  ad- 
dressing the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
New  York  city,  or  by  application  to  the 
officers  or  members  of  any  local  branch  of 
the  confraternity. 


One  feels  tempted  to  say  to  certain  persons, 
"  If  you  deceive  me,  I  will  never  again  trust 
any  one." 

Not  all  of  those  to  whom  we  do  good  love 
us,  neither  do  all  those  to  whom  we  do  evil 
hate  us. 
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$tray  Notes. 

The  Holy  Father,  in  his  allocution  delivered 
in  the  consistory  of  May  24,  creating  the  new 
Cardinals— Richard,  Foulon,  Guilbert,  Goossens, 
Schoenborn,  Apolloni,  and  du  Ruggero, — said 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  cheerful  things 
on  such  an  occasion,  but,  placed  in  such  a  diffi- 
cult position  (which  has  not  changed  since  the 
breach  in  the  Porta  Pia),  he  could  only  think  of 
the  evils  which  lapse  of  time  had  only  increased. 
He  alluded  to  the  honors  paid  to  the  apostate 
Giordano  Bruno  in  the  very  city  of  Rome,  with 
deep  sadness.  '  *  Catholics  in  every  land, ' '  he  said, 
"are  for  these  reasons  filled  with  deep  and  last- 
ing anxiety.  They  can  not  endure  this  condition 
of  their  common  Father,  nor  look  calmly  on  the 
loss  of  liberty  of  their  souls  in  his  most  august 
ministry." 

In  seven  years  the  French  Government  has 
deprived  the  secular  clergy  of  France  of  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  progressively.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  an  example  of  actual 
theft,  as  the  Government,  under  the  Concordat, 
actually  owes  the  amount  agreed  upon  to  the 
French  clergy.  Another  instance  of  the  regard  of 
the  present  Government  for  religion  is  shown  by 
the  destruction  of  an  old  cathedral  at  Marseilles, 
because  an  imaginary  street  might  some  day  pass 
through  it. 

There  are  nearly  two  million  Catholics  in 
Canada, — more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  Diocese  of  Montreal  alone  has  nearly 
half  a  million,  while  that  of  Quebec  contains  close 
upon  three  hundred  thousand.  Five  archbishops, 
twenty-four  bishops,  and  two  thousand  priests 
preside  over  nearly  two  thousand  churches  and 
chapels.  Catholicity  in  Canada  has  a  glorious 
future  before  it. 

The  following  beautiful  prayer,  taken  from  one 
of  the  Holy  Father's  Encyclicals,  has  an  indul- 
gence of  200  days,  to  be  gained  once  in  the  day 
by  all  who  recite  it  with  a  contrite  heart.  The 
grant  is  of  recent  date : 

Thou  seest,  O  Lord,  how  on  all  sides  stormy  winds 
arise  and  the  sea  is  troubled,  upheaving  the  mighty 
deep.  Do  Thou,  who  alone  art  able,  rebuke  the  winds 
and  the  sea.  Do  Thou  restore  to  the  human  family 
that  true  peace  which  the  world  can  not  give,  the 
tranquillity  of  order.  May  mankind  by  Thy  grace  and 
inspiration  return  to  due  order,  renewing  in  their 
hearts  piety  toward  God,  justice  and  charity  toward 
their  neighbor,  and  temperance  within  themselves, 


subjecting  their  appetite  to  the  dominion  of  reason. 
Thy  kingdom  come :  may  those  who,  afar  from  Thee, 
vainly  toil  in  search  of  truth  and  salvation,  learn  how 
indispensable  it  is  to  subject  themselves  to  Thee 
and  serve  Thee.  In  Thy  laws  are  innate  justice  and 
fatherly  tenderness ;  and  Thou  alone  by  Thy  grace 
dost  give  us  the  strength  to  observe  them.  The  life 
of  man  upon  earth  is  a  warfare ;  but  Thou  Thyself 
dost  witness  the  contest,  dost  help  man  to  conquer, 
refresh  him  when  he  faileth,  and  crown  him  in  his 
victory. 

The  Catholic  Household  is  informed  that  the 
Rev.  Father  Zimmermann,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit, 
who  has  spent  the  last  few  years  as  a  missionary 
in  Central  Africa  on  the  Zambezi,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died,  is  safe  in  Lisbon,  after 
many  perilous  journeys.  He  is  negotiating  with 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  support  to  his 
mission.  In  a  letter  to  a  Hungarian  bishop  he 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  slavery  in  Africa,  and 
states  that  he  has  written  a  prayer  book  in  the 
Caffre  language,  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
Trappists  in  Natal,  while  three  or  four  other 
works  of  his  in  the  same  vernacular  will  be 
brought  out  at  Lisbon. 

On  Whit-Sunday — the  day  desecrated  by  the 
unveiling  of  the  Giordano  Bruno  statue  in  Rome 
— a  comedy  written  by  this  arch  atheist  was  per- 
formed. The  tenor  of  this  production,  "II  Cande- 
lajo,"  may  be  imagined  from  the  hint  that  the 
censor  of  plays  permitted  it  only  on  condition  that 
none  but  adults  should  be  admitted,  and  that  if 
women  attended  they  should  be  veiled. 


Since  the  new  creations  at  the  last  consistory, 
only  five  hats  are  vacant.  The  Sacred  College 
when  all  vacancies  are  filled  numbers  seventy 
members. 

P6re  Roquette,  the  senior  parish  priest  of  Paris, 
died  recently,  aged  eighty- three.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  poor. 

"Look  at  this  foot  of  mine,  St.  Joseph;  it  is 
deformed — lumps  protrude  on  every  side;  the 
Reverend  Mother  can  not  find  a  shoe  to  fit  me, 
and  she  told  me  to  come  and  ask  you  for  one. 
That  is  why  I  ana  here,  to  show  you  my  foot. 
Examine  it  well,  if  you  please,  and  give  me  a 
shoe  to  match." 

Such  was  the  simple  prayer  which  poor  old 
John  Barret,  of  Waterford,  was  heard  to  utter  in 
presence  of  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  porch  of 
the  local  convent  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

The  same  day  one  of  the  Little  Sisters  was  pass- 
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ing  through  a  street  of  the  town.  She  was  called 
by  a  merchant,  who  said :  "  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
here  which  I  got  made  expressly  to  give  my  corns 
ease,  but  they  don't  fit  at  all;  so  if  you  wish  you 
may  have  them ;  they  may  suit  one  of  your  old 
men." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  get  them,  and  thankful," 
said  the  Sister. 

The  shoes  that  did  not  fit  the  feet  that  were 
measured  for  them  were  a  perfect  match  for  the 
deformed  feet  of  John  Barret.  St.  Joseph  had  not 
waited  long  before  granting  his  client's  petition. 
— The  Indo-European  Correspondence. 


New  Publications. 


Lectures  on  English  Literature,  By  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Notie  Dame.  New  York :  W.  H.  Sadlier. 
There  are  so  few  Catholic  works  on  English 
Literature  that  any  book  on  the  subject  from  a 
Catholic  pen  is  received  with  interest  and  happy 
anticipations;  but  the  interest  is  intensified  ard 
the  anticipations  fall  short  x)f  the  delight  which 
awaits  us  when  a  poet  and  a  critic  like  Professor 
Egan  handles  the  subject  of  literature  in  his  usual 
gracefiil,  sprightly  and  fascinating  manner.  The 
book  consists  of  eight  lectures,  some  on  particular 
authors — Chaucer,  Southwell,  Crasbaw,  Habing- 
ton,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  Tennyson ;    the  rest, 
which  we  think  the  most  entertaining  portion  of 
the  work,  are  occupied  with  such  questions  as 
"Literature  as  a  Factor  in  Life,"  "The  Real 
Meaning  of  Esthetics,"  "Literature  and  Man- 
ners," etc.  We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  seen 
a  better  or  more  interesting  treatment  of  these 
interesting  questions.  Professor  Egan  has  avoided 
the  heaviness,  the  prolixity,  the  inconsequentiality 
which  characterize  so  much  of  the  work  of  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold;    and,  instead  of  tedious 
disquisition  or  fantastic  theorizing,  has  given  a 
lucid,  vivid,  and  brightly- colored  presentment  of 
the  sphere  of  literature,  the  part  which  it  ought  to 
play  in  our  lives,  and  the  part  which  it  does  play  in 
the  lives  of  the  generality  of  people  who  profess 
to  be  acquainted  with  it.  Some  very  amusing  and 
enjoyable  personal  reminiscences  find  a  place  in 
the  book,  which  abounds  all  through  in  dainty 
persiflage  and  delicate  humor.  The  author  is  a 
wit,  poet,  humorist  and  critic  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  volume  will  be  found  delightful  reading 
by  that  large  class  of  society  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  taste  for  reading,  while  it 


will  be  hailed  as  a  godsend  by  Catholic  students 
and  teachers. 

Elements  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Jo- 
seph Bay  ma,  S.J.  San  Francisco :  A.  Waldteufel. 
In  this  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  the  work  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Santa  Clara  College, 
California,  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  a 
clear,  concise,  and  logical  manner,  and  the  book 
is  in  every  respect  admirably  adapted  for  the  use 
of  beginners.  The  lucid  explanation  of  the  first 
principles  of  Calculus  in  the  opening  chapter,  and 
the  definitions  and  illustrations  of  differentials, 
are  especially  good.  The  work  contains  as  much 
of  the  integral  calculus,  as  well  as  of  the  differen- 
tial, as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  student,  and 
any  one  who  has  mastered  it  will  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable  him 
to  take  up  the  more  extended  treatises  on  the 
Calculus.  The  chapter  on  the  "Application  of 
Integral  Calculus  to  Mechanics  "  is  a  new  depart- 
ure in  elementary  works  of  this  kind ;  it  is  espec- 
ially valuable  in  that  it  gives  the  student  practical 
exercises  for  the  application  of  the  Calculus  in 
the  extensive  field  of  dynamical  investigations. 
Father  Bayma  has  given  in  this  chapter  a  clear 
e  xposition  of  the  te  rm  "  force, ' '  as  now  understood 
and  applied,  at  the  same  time  showing  how  the 
term  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  quan- 
tity of  action,  quantity  of  pressure,  etc.  He  com- 
pletes his  work  by  giving  many  practical  examples 
and  illustrations,  which  can  not  but  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  student  to  further  investigations 
in  this  branch  of  science. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — Hbb.,  xUl,  3. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Joseph  Byrne,  of  Stalybridge,  England,  who 
peacefully  yielded  his  soul  to  God  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mis.  Annie  C.  CuUen,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Peoria,  111.,  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Mr.  Dennis  Manning,  of  Emmettsburg,  Iowa,  whose 
precious  death  occurred  on  the  29th  ult. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Corley,  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
closed  in  a  happy  death  at  Shieldsville,  Minn.,  on  the 
8th  inst. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Molly,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  a  devout 
client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  breathed  her  last 
on  the  2  2d  ult. 

Mary  Dalton,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  deceased  last  year. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


Tfu  Ave  Maria. 
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Neil's  Bravery. 

BY   MARY   CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


I. 

It  was  after  school  hours,  upon  a  grey- 
looking  winter's  afternoon,  and  a  number  of 
noisy,  rather  obstreperous  boys  had  gathered 
in  the  vacant  lot  on  Clay  Street.  A  shabby 
group  they  were,  with  jackets  out  at  the 
elbows,  trousers  patched  or  threadbare,  and 
caps  th?it  had  seen  many  jolly  days — had 
served  as  footballs,  been  bandied  about  and 
trodden  in  the  dust  during  many  a  rough-and- 
tumble,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  seen  a 
few  pitched  battles.  Yet  they  set  lightly  upon 
the  towsey  heads  that  had  never  been  per- 
plexed by  care,  and  gave  a  rakish  air  to 
the  urchins'  round,  commonplace  faces,  that 
showed  a  rosy  glow  beneath  their  general 
griminess,  like  the  ruddiness  of  a  weather- 
beaten  russet  apple. 

A  merry,  happy-go  lucky  company  were 
our  heroes,  as  their  hockey  sticks  clashed  at 
intervals;  then  with  a  spin  the  stone  went 
flying  off,  while  they  rushed  after,  vociferating 
wildly.  At  last,  as  they  paused  for  breath,  one 
among  them  caught  sight  of  a  dead  pigeon 
lying  upon  an  ash  heap  near  by.  Poor,  pretty 
creature !  If  a  little  girl  had  found  it  she  would 
have  taken  it  up  tenderly,  softly  stroked  its 
beautiful,  silvery  plumage,  noted  the  filmy 
eye,  the  open  beak,  mourned  over  it  in  her 
gentle  fashion,  and  buried  it  in  a  small  box, 
quite  enjoying  the  gruesome  play  of  having 
a  funeral.  But  no  consideration  of  sentiment 
entered  into  the  boys'  thought  of  it.  To  them 
it  was  a  dead  pigeon,  and  nothing  more.  They 
would  never  have  thought  of  speculating  as 
to  how  it  had  met  its  end,  or  what  had  been 
its  experience  of  life.  The  ragamuffin  who 
espied  ft  simply  caught  it  up,  crying, "  Hie, 
fellows!  Now  for  some  fun!"  and  shied  it  at 
the  companion  nearest  to  him.  With  a  shout 


the  lads  entered  madly  into  the  sport,  and  for 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  dead  bird 
was  pitched  to  and  fro,  from  one  to  another, 
amid  great  hilarity.  The  passers-by  upon  the 
adjoining  sidewalk  involuntarily  edged  tow- 
ard the  curb-stone  or  crossed  the  street, — 
not  that  the  boys  were  interfering  with  them 
exactly,  but  from  the  instinct  with  which  wc 
avoid  a  coming  missile,  even  though  it  is  not 
aimed  at  us. 

Just  as  the  bird  was  returned  for  perhaps 
the  twentieth  time  to  the  hand  of  a  sturdy, 
pleasant  looking  lad  of  about  fourteen  years, 
who  stood  facing  the  walk, and  maybe  a  score 
of  feet  from  it,  a  man  came  shuffling  along  the 
pavement.  He  was  an  awkward,  crossgrained 
individual,  who  always  went  about  in  an  ab- 
sent-minded way,  paying  little  heed  to  where 
he  was  going.  A  crotchety  miser,  he  lived 
alone  in  a  cheerless  room  in  the  block  beyond, 
and  spent  his  time  in  finding  fault  with  the 
world  in  general  and  the  boys  of  the  vicinity 
in  particular.  "  Old  Grumpy'"  they  called  him, 
because  of  his  cantankerous  disposition;  and 
the  name  clung  to  him,  so  that  the  neighbors 
almost  forgot  he  had  ever  been  known  by 
any  other. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  he  was  pass- 
ing, the  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  in 
the  eyes  of  the  boy  who  held  the  pigeon,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  clearly;  his  thoughts 
were  entirely  on  the  game.  With  a  vigorous 
jerk  he  swung  the  bird  round  and  round 
— the  next  moment  it  was  hurled  -through 
the  air ;  the  fellow  who  was  to  catch  it  dodged 
involuntarily,  and,  alack!  it  flew  with  con- 
siderable force  straight  at  old  Grumpy,  and 
administered  a  stinging  blow  upon  the  side  of 
his  head.  The  man  was  savage  from  rage  and 
offended  dignity. 

"Hello  there, you  rascals!"  he  cried.  "I'U 
see  to  this !  I'll  have  every  one  of  you  locked 
up  in  jiil,  where  you  ought  to  have  been  long 
ago,  you  young  law  breakers,  you !  I'll  teach 
you  that  you  can't  go  on  assaulting  peace- 
ful citizens  in  this  way.  I  know  you,  every 
one;  and  I'll  have  you  all  up  at  court  in  the 
morning." 

Some  of  the  boys  were  inclined  to  jeer,  but 
the  wiser  among  them  called  out:  "Indeed, 
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sir,  it  was  an  accident.  We  did  not  mean  to 
hit  you." 

"A  likely  story ! "  snarled  the  man,  not  at 
all  mollified.  "Whether  you  meant  it  or  not, 
you'll  have  to  answer  for  it."  And,  shaking 
his  fist  at  them,  he  went  muttering  down  the 
street. 

The  boys  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
the  unexpected  climax  to  their  sport;  their 
pigeon  shooting,  whether  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, was  at  an  end,  but  they  never 
dreamed  that  old  Grumpy's  menace  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  idle  threat.  This  was  far 
from  being  the  case,  however.  The  next  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  looked  them  up,  and  took  them  all  into 
custody.  He  was  a  gruff,  brusque  man,  who 
performed  his  duties  in  an  indifferent,  mechan- 
ical manner;  for  he  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  pictures  of  vice  and  sorrow  that  his 
feelings  had  grown  callous.  Yet  now,  as  he 
entered  one  building,  he  felt  a  strange  reluc- 
tance to  proceed  with  his  task.  ''  Pshaw ! "  he 
said,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  weakness;  and  he 
only  tramped  more  heavily  up  the  stairs  that 
led  to  a  tenement  in  the  third  story.  The 
house  was  more  wretched  and  out  of  repair 
as  he  ascended ;  yet  even  a  careless  observer 
would  have  recognized  a  subtle  distinction 
between  the  people  who  lived  "three  flights 
up"  and  those  of  the  floors  beneath.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  tell  wherein 
lay  the  difference,  since  all  were  of  the  hum- 
blest class ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  secret  of 
the  impression  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
place  below  was  littered  and  unswept,  the 
well-worn  stairs  leading  to  these  rooms  and 
the  narrow  entry  were  clean  and  neat,  not  so 
much  because  less  trodden  as  from  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scrubbing- 
brush. 

Stumbling  up  the  last  two  steps,  the  officer 
of  the  law  knocked  at  a  door  opposite  to  him. 
^  It  was  opened  by  a  trim,  ddy  little  woman, 
who  regarded  with  surprise  the  unlooked-for 
visitor.  She  had  often  seen  "  Charlie  the  Cop," 
as  Mr.  Piatt  was  familiarly  called  by  the 
neighbors,  among  whom  he  was  expected  to 
"keep  the  peace";  his  services  were  frequently 
required  to  quell  the  disturbances  that  some- 


times occurred  "below  stairs,"  but  she  had 
never  before  had  anything  to  say  to  him. 

'It  must  be  ye  have  made  a  mistake,  sir," 
she  said,  civilly,  by  way  of  a  greeting,  yet  with 
a  suspicion  of  asperity  in  her  voice. 

"  No,  mum,  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered. 
Then,  as  he  saw  her  grow  white,  and  noted 
the  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm  which 
settled  upon  her  face,  he  added :  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  mum.  It's  only  that  oldest  boy  of 
yours  who's  been  up  to  a  little  mischief.  Like 
as  not,  he'll  be  let  off  with  a  small  fine.  Don't 
take  it  too  hard,  now.  Boys  are  always  getting 
into  scrapes,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  Neil,  you  mean  ?  "  she  faltered,  in  a 
smothered  voice,  making  an  effort  to  retain 
her  self-possession. 

"That  is  the  name  I  have  here,"  he  replied, 
producing  a  crumpled  warrant. 

At  the  sight  of  the  formidable  bit  of  paper 
the  poor  woman,  albeit  she  could  not  read  a 
word  written  therein,  became  sadly  agitated. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  mother?"  called  some 
one  cheerily  from  the  adjoining  room;  and 
the  next  moment  a  frank -looking,  manly 
youth  appeared  in  the  doorway.  On  seeing 
the  policeman  he  started,  then  asked  again : 
"What's  the  trouble?" 

"  Trouble  enough,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  his 
mother,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  turning  to 
him  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches.  "And  it's 
yourself,  me  lad,  that  can  best  answer  the 
question.  In  troth  and  it's  /  that'd  like  to 
know  what  it  is  you've  been  up  to  that  an 
officer  of  the  law  has  come  after  you  as  after 
any  ne'er-do-well." 

Though  the  boy  winced  at  her  upbraidings, 
he  did  not  reply,  but  simply  continued  to  gaze 
blankly  at  the  policeman. 

"  Mr.  Ketchum  has  brought  a  complaint 
against  all  the  boys  who  were  playing  in  the 
lot  on  Clay  Street  yesterday,"  the  latter  con- 
descended to  explain. 

"Mr.  Ketchum?  And  faith  who  is  he?" 
inquired  the  mother. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Neil,  a  light  dawning*  upon  him 
— for  in  fact  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  oc- 
currence of  the  day  before.  "  It's  old  Grumpy ! 
And  do  you  really  mean,"  he  said,  coming  a 
step  or  two  nearer,  "  that  the  man  has  had  all 
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the  fellows  taken  up  because  he  was  acci- 
dentally hit  by  a  dead  pigeon  whi?h  we  were 
pitching  about?" 

"Accidentally  or  not,  you're  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  court  for  it,  so  come  along,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Piatt  roughly,  taking  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  Oh,  wirra,  wirra ! "  cried  the  poor  mother, 
sinking  upon  a  chair  and  throwing  her  apron 
up  over  her  head.  "To  think  of  it — to  think 
of  it!"  she  went  on,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  in  an  abandonment  of  grief.  "  Neil,  Neil ! 
did  I  ever  dream  ye'd  bring  sich  a  disgrace 
upon  yer  mother — that  I'd  live  to  see  ye 
arrested  for  wrong- doing?  Akone,  ahone / 
that  sich  a  thing  should  happen  to  a  lone 
creature  like  me,  with  no  one  to  care  for  her! 
There's  yer  Aunt  Bridget's  children — what  a 
credit  they  are  to  her!  Ye  never  hears  of 
them  bein'  mixed  up  in  any  street  broils.  It's 
only  the  lot  of  a  poor  widder  like  me  to 
have  sich  a  scapegrace  of  a  son !  What  an 
example  ye  are  to  the  younger  children,  to 
be  sure!" 

Neil's  cheek  changed  from  deadly  white 
to  crimson;  one  could  see  that  every  word 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  His  lips  moved  as 
if  he  were  about  to  speak ;  then,  influenced  by 
a  second  thought,  he  clenched  his  teeth  firmly 
and  turned  away. 

"Well,  if  I  don't  deserve  it  for  this  I  sup- 
pose I  do  for  something  else,"  he  reflected, 
with  unwonted  humility.  "  It's  a  hard  thing 
if  a  fellow  can't  have  a  little  sport !  But  I'm  a 
worthless  kind  of  chap,  as  mother  says;  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  idling  away  my  time 
and  she  working  hard  for  us  all." 

"  Come  on ! "  repeated  the  policeman,  lead- 
ing him  toward  the  stairs;  and  in  another 
moment  they  were  gone. 

'*  Ahone,  ahone!  what  have  I  done  to  be 
punished  with  sich  an  unthractable  b'y?" 
lamented  the  widow;  while  the  children 
gathered  round  her,  frightened  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

"Wisha,  Mrs.  Dolan,  don't  take  on  so," 
said  her  kind  hearted  neighbor,  Mrs.  Fogarty, 
who  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  drama, 
not  only  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling 
the  whole  story  to  her  gossips  later,  and  with 


an  eagerness  to  install  herself  as  chief  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  principal  personages,  but 
from  the  laudable  wibh  to  offer  sympathy  in 
the  time  of  trouble. 

"  I'll  not  e  kcuse  him,  if  he  is  me  own  child," 
continued  her  friend,  inexorably.  "  I  let  him 
know  what  I  thought  of  him  and  he  going 
out  of  that  door  yonder.  And  I  did  not  spare 
him  aither." 

"Then  it's  ashamed  of  yourself  ye  ought 
tur  be!"  said  plain- spoken  Mrs.  Fogart>% 
bluntly.  "  To  let  the  poor  b'y  go  from  ye  like 
that — as  if  he  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world  I 
He  may  be  a  bit  headstrong  and  wild  perhaps, 
but  what  of  that?  Sure  he's  no  worse  than 
the  other  b'ys  of  the  neighborhood!" 

"  No  worse  than  the  other  b'ys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood!" echoed  Mrs.  Dolan,  wiping  her 
eyes  and  darting  a  withering  glance  at  her 
would-be  consoler.  "An'  I'd  like  to  know 
where  ye'd  find  sich  a  steady,  sensible  lad  as 
my  Neil?  Troth  and  whin  was  he  iver  known 
to  be  in  any  disturbance  before?  What  is  it 
now  but  a  mistake?  Indeed  an'  I'm  surprised 
at  ye,  Mrs.  Fogarty,  to  be  condemning  the 
poor  b'y  like  that.  No  one  meant  to  hit  Mr. 
Ketchum — old  Grumpy,  as  he  is  well  called. 
Neil  said  it  was  an  accident,  and,  thanks  be 
to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  has  never . 
told  me  a  lie.  And  where,  tell  me,  can  ye  find  a 
lad  more  faithful  to  his  Church  and  his  duty 
than  Neil  Dolan  ?  I'd  thank  ye  kindly,  ma'am, 
not  to  put  yourself  out  to  kape  me  company 
if  ye  can't  find  somethin'  better  to 'say  than 
that." 

Mrs.  Fogarty  pursed  up  her  lips  and  nodded 
her  head  with  a  peculiar  expression,  but  she 
did  not  appear  at  all  taken  aback  at  this  indig- 
nant sally.  Mrs.  Dolan  would  not  vouchsafe 
her  another  look,  but  fixed  her  eyes  gloomily 
upon  the  newly -polished  covers  of  the  cook- 
ing-stove. In  a  moment  the  other  rose  from 
the  seat  she  had  taken  a  few  minutes  pre- 
viously, saying, 

"  Well,  it's  to  the  court  we  had  better  be 
goin',  instead  of  sittin'  idle  here  " 

Without  a  word,  Neil's  mother  started  up, 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  the  two 
women  left  the  house  together 

(conclusion   in   Ol'R   NEXT   MMlil  K.) 
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A  Noble  Client  of  Mary. 


The  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
was  no  less  celebrated  for  her  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  than  for  her  great 
learning.  When  she  died  it  was  the  saintly 
Bishop  Fisher  who  pronounced  her  eulogy, 
and  in  it  we  have,  in  quaint  speech,  a  fine  word- 
painting  of  her  piety.  "  Every  day  at  her  up- 
rising," said  the  holy  man,  "which  commonly 
was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with 
one  of  her  gentlewomen,  the  Matins  of  Our 
Lady,  which  kept  her  to  when  she  came  into 
her  closet,  where  then  with  her  chaplain  she 
said  also  Matins  of  the  day,  and  after  that 
daily  heard  four  or  five  Masses  upon  her 
knees;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  de- 
votions unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which,  of  the 
eating  day,  was  ten  of  the  clock,  and  upon 
the  fasting  day,  eleven.^  After  dinner  full  truely 
she  would  go  her  stations  to  the  altars  daily; 
daily  her  dirges  and  commendations  she 
would  say,  and  her  even-song  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  Our  Lady,  beside 
many  other  prayers  and  Psalters  of  David 
throughout  the  year;  and  at  night  before  she 
went  to  bed  she  failed  not  to  resort  unto  her 
chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel  though 
all  this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her 
painful,  and  so  painful  that  many  a  time  it 
caused  her  back  pain  and  disease.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  daily,  when  she  was  in  health, 
she  failed  not  to  say  the  Crown  of  Our  Lady, 
which,  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty- and- three  Aves,  and  at  every  Ave  to 
make  a  kneeling,  etc." 

This  noble  lady  was  a  gifted  linguist,  and 
was  never  weary  of  translating  books  of  de- 
votion from  one  language  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  her  people.  One  notable  instance 
of  this  was  her  English  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  a  most  rev- 
erent and  careful  translation. 


What  a  Genuflexion  Did. 


A  MAN  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  unkind 
thing  than  to  act  one. — Dr.  Johnson. 


When  the  persecution  which  drove  Mgr. 
Mermillod  from  his  Diocese  of  Geneva  was 
almost  at  its  height,  the  violence  of  the  people 
had  grown  so  great  that  the  churches  them- 
selves were  not  safe.  It  is  related  of  the  holy 
Bishop  that  he  was  at  this  time  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
late  at  night,  in  order  to  see  that  the  church 
doors  were  securely  fastened,  and  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  against  sacrilege,  which 
might  at  any  moment  be  attempted.  When 
he  had  made  his  rounds  and  finished  his 
prayers,  he  always  prostrated  himself  before 
the  tabernacle  and  kissed  the  ground,  in  token 
of  his  deep  reverence. 

One  night  he  was  rising  to  go  away,  think- 
ing himself  alone  as  usual,  when  he  heard  a 
noise;  the  door  of  a  confessional  opened,  and 
a  Protestant  lady  of  rank  walked  out. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  hour, 
madam?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Bishop. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  a  Protestant,  as  you 
know,"  answered  the  lady;  "but  I  have  lis- 
tened to  all  your  sermons  this  Lent,  and  heard 
what  you  said  about  the  Real  Presence  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Sacrament.  I  was  convinced 
by  your  arguments, but  one  doubt  remained: 
Did  you  really  believe  what  you  preached  ? 
This  doubt  took  such  hold  on  my  mind  that 
I  could  find  no  rest.  I  was  no  longer  happy 
in  my  own  religion,  but  with  this  doubt  I 
could  not  embrace  yours.  And  it  was  a  doubt 
which  no  argument  could  answer.  This,  then, 
must  be  my  apology  for  such  strange  be- 
havior. To  satisfy  this  doubt  I  came  here; 
I  concealed  myself  in  order  to  see  whether, 
in  private,  you  treated  the  Eucharist  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  was  fully  determined  also  to  become  a 
Catholic  if  I  found  your  practice  agreed  with 
your  words.  I  came,  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  I  believe.  Can  you  forgive 
my  conduct,  and  when  will  you  hear  my 
confession?" 

This  lady  became  one  of  the  most  fervent 
Catholics  in  Geneva. — Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 
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The  Virgin  of  the  Valley. 


BY   WILLIAM    D.  KELLV. 


Tj  I  N HARMED  amid  the  woful  wreck  and  waste 
^  Which  the  wild  waters  by  thy  white  feet  swept, 

When,  bursting  from  the  barriers  that  had  kept 
Their  fatal  forces  back,  they  ran  and  raced, 
Dashing  to  direful  doom  in  their  hot  haste 

The  thousands  who  for  succor  cried  and  wept 

Till  still  and  mute  in  silent  death  they  slept, — 
Stainless  where  all  was  sullied,  pure  and  chaste 
As  when  the  children,  on  the  last  of  May, 

Crowned  ihee  with  garlands  there,  and  said  thee 
hail. 
When  the  destroying  deluge  passed  away 

And  for  the  ruin  wrought  went  up  a  wail, 
Wast  thou.  Madonna,  left  that  dreadful  day 

When  death  and  devastation  rode  the  vale. 


A  Glance  at  Catholic  Literature. 


BY    E.   C     A. 


HE  breadth  and  far  reaching  char- 
acter of  this  subject,  concerning  as 
it  does  nearly  every  language  and 
people  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  might 
well  deter  the  pen  of  one  who,  possessing 
all  the  necessary  linguistic  outfit,  seriously 
contemplated  its  treatment.  Even  a  partial 
glance  at  the  Catholic  literature  of  our  own 
language  and  that  of  other  languages  accessi- 
ble in  translations,  which  is  all  that  is  intended 
in  this  essay,  is  suflficiently  embarrassing  in 


the  riches  which  are  revealed  on  every  side. 
And  so  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  the  pov- 
erty of  my  sketch  while  I  recall  a  few  more 
prominent  names,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Before  beginning,  however,  let  me  indicate 
the  motive  which  impelled  me  to  the  under- 
taking. Briefly,  then,  it  is  the  conviction  that 
we  have  retrograded  as  a  reading  community, 
or  at  least  have  not  kept  pace  in  that  regard 
with  our  increasing  numbers  and  prosperity. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether 
distinctively  Catholic  literature  receives  the 
attention  now  which  was  paid  to  it  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago;  and  whether  the  daily 
newspaper,  with  its  sickening  record  of  crime, 
and  other  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day, 
with  their  false  views  of  life  and  more  or  less 
objectionable  principles,  have  not  to  a  large 
extent  usurped  its  place.  While  we  have  a 
large  body  of  writers  ready  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  our  advantage  and  pleas- 
ure, it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  the 
depressing  circumstances  under  which  they 
labor.  Secular  magazines  can  often  count  their 
readers  by  hundreds  of  thousands  (and  many 
of  those  oiir  own  people)  while  periodicals 
of  equal  or  greater  ability  conducted  by 
Catholics  have  struggled  on  with  less  than 
ten  thousand  subscribers.  Miss  Mulholland, 
who  was  thanked  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  one  of  her  works,  I  think  is  the 
same  lady  who  exerted  herself  successfully  to 
save  her  countrywomen  from  some  of  the  hor- 
rors of  a  steerage  passage;  and  yet  I  presume 
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many  Catholics  are  unaware  of  her  existence 
as  an  author.  A  very  intelligent  non-Catholic 
recently  confessed  to  me  the  interest  with 
which  he  had  read  a  number  of  our  works  of 
fiction,  while  perhaps  many  of  us  might  have 
displayed  much  greater  knowledge  of  sensa- 
tional writers  outside  the  Church.  The  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  authors  dependent  on 
their  pens  for  a  livelihood  are  .constrained 
to  choose  subjects  which  afford  no  scope  to 
their  Catholic  instincts  and  aspirations,  should 
awaken  the  inquiry  whether  we  have  not  a 
large  share  in  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
state  of  things. 

Our  people  have  heretofore  been  book- 
lovers  and  book  readers,  and  I  am  satisfied 
only  need  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
their  duty  to  keep  up  the  tradition.  While 
there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  there  are  also  many  encouraging 
signs  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  I  need  only 
cite  the  circumstance  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  flowing  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
University  of  the  highest  grade,  in  which  all 
branches  of  literature  and  science  will  be 
cultivated;  that  parochial  schools,  thanks  to 
the  last  Council  of  Baltimore,  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  where  the  faith  and 
morals  of  our  youth  will  be  cherished  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  fitted  for  the  active 
duties  of  life;  that  a  call  for  reading  circles 
is  heard  from  various  quarters  cf  the  land, 
wherein  our  people  can  be  made  familiar  with 
their  own  writers,  and  saved  the  risk  of  at- 
tempting to  slake  their  thirst  at  questionable 
if  not  forbidden  fountains.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  inheritance  in  the 
literature  of  the  past,  cf  the  additions  con- 
stantly being  made,  and  of  the  promise  which 
the  future  holds  out  to  us.  But  I  am  keeping 
the  reader  from  my  immediate  theme. 

What  name  is  it  that  instinctively  rises. to 
the  lips  of  a  Catholic  when  thinking  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper?  I  presume  all  will  join 
with  me  in  repeating  that  of  one  who  has 
been  rightly  classed  among  the  few  wisest  and 
best  of  the  century — ^John  Henry,  Cardinal 
Newman.  That  his  autobiography,  "Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua,"  with  very  little  of  the  modern 


machinery  of  advertising,  should  have  reached 
a  larger  sale  than  most  recent  biographies, 
proves  the  great  love  and  veneration  in  which 
he  is  held  both  within  and  outside  the 
Church.  Regarding  his  diction,  the  Edinburgh 
Review  long  ago  pronounced  him  the  best 
living  writer  of  pure,  idiomatic  English.  The 
versatile  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  "  Fabiola,"  That  work,  how- 
ever, constituted  only  a  diversion  from  more 
serious  labor,  of  which  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  "  Essays 
on  Various  Subjects,"  "The  Connection  be- 
tween Science  and  Religion,"  and  "The  Last 
Four  Popes,"  are  results.  The  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  Cardinal  Manning,  be- 
sides many  doctrinal  and  devotional  treatises, 
finds  time  for  numerous  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  in  which  he  does  brave  battle 
for  the  Church,  for  temperance,  education. 
Home  Rule,  and  other  good  objects. 

Among  American  ecclesiastics  what  more 
erudite  name  occurs  to  us  than  that  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Ken  rick,  of  Baltimore?  His 
translation  of  the  Bible  alone  constitutes  a 
monument,  the  completion  of  which  was  only 
prevented  by  death.  To  it  may  be  added  sev- 
eral doctrinal  works  in  Latin  and  English. 
His  successor,  Archbishop  Spalding,  is  favor- 
ably distinguished  by  his  "History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,"  "  Evidences  of  Cath- 
olicity," "Miscellanea,"  and  other  writings. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  see,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  has  published  a  little  work — '*  The 
Faith  of  Our  Fathers" — which  has  had  a 
greater  circulation  than  any  other  doctrinal 
work  originating  here,  and  been  translated 
into  several  languages.  The  mention  of  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  reminds  me  of  his  nephew. 
Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers  and  pulpit  orators  of 
the  day.  His  Life  of  his  uncle,  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  "Lectures  and  Discourses,"  and 
"  Religious  Mission  of  the  Irish  People,"  fully 
attest  his  ability  as  an  author. 

Among  historical  works  Lingard's  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  McGee's  "  History  of  Ire- 
land," and  Hassard's  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  last 
named  writer  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
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editors  of  the"  New  York  Tribune,  di^ring 
which  time  he  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Church,  and  his  death  was  deeply 
mourned  by  his  associates.  Besides  frequent 
contributions  to  the  Catholic  World,  he  wrote 
a  "Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,"  the 
sturdy  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Of  a  semi- 
historical  and  trenchant  character  is  Colonel 
Meline's  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  which 
served  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  Mr.  Froude's 
remarks  on  the  unfortunate  Queen.  Nor 
ought  I  to  forget  Father  Burke's  patriotic  de- 
fence of  his  country  ("Ireland's  Case  Stated") 
against  the  attacks  of  the  same  pugnacious 
gentleman,  though  the  fame  of  the  Dominican 
rests  more  on  his  pulpit  efforts  than  on  his 
published  works. 

Dr.  Shea's  works  deserve  most  honorable 
mention-  in  this  place.  His  "  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  em 
bracing  the  narratives  of  the  early  Catholic 
missionaries,  his  translation  of  Charlevoix' 
"History  of  New  France,"  his  Indian  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  and  other  works,  have 
won  him  a  high  place  among  historians  and 
philologists.  His  exhaustive  History  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  including  the  Life  of 
Archbishop  Carroll,  our  first  bishop  (who  was 
sent  by  Congress  with  Benjamin  Franklin  on 
a  mission  to  Canada  during  our  revolutionary 
struggle),  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

I  ought  here  to  mention  Dr.  O'Reilly's 
Life  of  the  present  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  which 
was  prepared  with  the  express  sanction  of 
His  Holiness,  and  has  been  translated  into 
various  continental  languages.  No  historical 
library  would  be  complete  without  Frois- 
sart's  '  Chronicles  "  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ; 
and  a  brief  "History  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
by  William  S.  Walsh,  will  perhaps  serve  most 
purposes.  Frederick  Ozanam,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  will  also  be 
remembered  for  his  published  works,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated,  including  his 
"Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century"  and  "  Pil 
grimage  to  the  Land  of  the  Cid."  Lady 
Herbert  has  also  written  "  Impressions  of 
Spain,"  as  well  as  "  Cradle  Lands  " ;  and,  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  this  country  on  behalf  of 
the  mission  to  the  colored  people,  she  issued 


her  translation  of  a  "  Life  of  Blessed  Martin 
de  Porres,"  a  negro  saint  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic. 

Those  interested  in  philosophical  studies 
will  properly  look  for  mention  of  Father 
Harper  abroad ;  Dr.  Brownson  and  Fathers 
Hewit,  Bayma  and  Hccker  at  home.  The 
recent  death  of  the  last  named  reminds ,  us 
of  the  great  boon  he  conferred  on  his  co- 
religionists in  the  establishment  of  the  Cath- 
olic World,  a  periodical  which  vies  in  interest 
and  ability  with  any  in  the  language.  I  must 
not  omit  in  this  list  the  name  of  Chateau- 
briand, the  most  of  whose  works  have  been 
translated  and  admired  in  this  country ;  nor 
those  of  Lacordaire,  Montalembcrt,  and  De 
Tocqueville,  the  more  so  as  they  were  the 
avowed  advocates  of  free  institutions.  Neither 
should  I  pass  over  that  of  Mother  Drane, 
whose  "Christian  Schools  and  Scholars'* 
shows  what  the  Church  did  for  education 
during  her  long  existence  up  to  the  Council 
of  Trent;  nor  that  of  Father  Coleridge,  the  last 
of  whose  numerous  works  is  a  translation  of 
Madame  Craven's  "Life  of  Lady  FuUcrton"; 
nor  that  of  Madame  Swetchine,  the  Russian 
convert,  whose  unostentatious  salon  was  a 
central  attraction  to  the  learned  and  wise  in 
the  French  capital ;  nor  that  of  Eugenie  de 
Guerin,  whose  charming  "Letters"  and  'Jour- 
nal" have  been  a  distinct  pleasure  and  profit 
to  her  numerous  readers. 

That  the  critical  faculty  is  successfully 
cultivated  among  us,  the  pages  of  many  of 
our  reviews,  magazines,  and  weekly  journals 
bear  ample  evidence;  and  such  writers  as 
St.  George  Mivart  and  W.  S.  Lilly  have  shown 
their  abi  ity  to  cope  with  the  scientific  Know- 
nothings  (agnostics)  of  the  day  in  their  own 
proper  field  of  action — the  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena. 

The  poets  ought  not  to  be  driven  from 
their  proverbial  "comer"  in  such  an  enu- 
meration, and  so  I  mention  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
whose  lack  of  universal  fame  I  can  only  at- 
tribute to  the  superior  quality  of  his  verse; 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  whose  Irish  lyrics 
still  remain  inimitable;  Fathers  Faber.  Cas- 
well, Edmund  (C. P),  and  Ryan;  Adelaide 
Procter,  a  special  favorite;  as  well  as  John 
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Boyle  O'Reilly,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
Coventry  Patmore,  the  Piatts  (husband  and 
wife),  and  the  author  of  "  Wild  Flowers  of 
Wisconsin." 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  were  I  to 
attempt  to  characterize  all  the  writers  of  im- 
aginative works  which  should  find  a  place  in 
our  libraries.  I  would  fain  dwell  a  moment  on 
one,  the  announcement  of  whose  death  lately 
sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through  the  literary  world 
— Kathleen  O'Meara,  a  grandniece  of  Barry 
O'Meara  (Napoleon's  physician  and  biogra- 
pher at  St.  Helena).  She  was  born  in  Ireland, 
but  removed  in  childhood  to  Paris,  where, 
beside  many  fascinating  works  of  fiction,  she 
produced  a  number  of  biographical  sketches 
of  rare  beauty. 

The  works  of  Gerald  Griflin  and  the  Broth- 
ers Banim  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  old 
country  and  this;  while  Lady  Fullerton  in 
England  and  Madame  Craven  in  France  have 
won  the  regard  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
pure  and  lofty  sentiment  expressed  through  a 
refined  medium.  Nor  do  we  here  lack  writ- 
ers who  can  worthily  sustain  the  national 
reputation  in  any  congress  of  authors.  I 
need  but  specify  Miss  Brewster,  who  wrote 
"St.  Martin's  Summer";  Mrs.  Martin,  author 
of  "Whom  God  Hath  Joined";  the  writer 
of  two  works  which  appeared  anonymously 
— "  House  of  Yorke "  and  "  Grapes  and 
Thorns  " ;  and  Miss  Frances  Fisher,  now  Mrs. 
Tiernan,who  has  produced  so  many  exquisite 
works  over  the  nom  de plume  of  "Christian 
Reid." 

I  will  only  add  the  names  of  Manzoni, 
the  "Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Italy";  "Fernan 
Caballero"  (Madame  Arron),  of  Spain;  the 
Countess  Hahn-  Hahn,  of  Germany ;  Hendrik 
Conscience,  of  Belgium,  whose  productions 
have  been  the  delight  of  every  country  into 
whose  language  they  have  been  translated. 


All  moralists  have  discerned  a  mysterious 
connection  between  pride,  that  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  spirit,  and  voluptuousness,  that 
pride  of  the  flesh. — Abbe  Roux. 

The  passions  have  a  certain  something,  I 
know  not  what,  about  them,  which  always 
tempts,  and  which  never  contents. — Id. 


An  Episode  of  the  Fenian  Rebellion. 

(Conclusion.) 

NEXT  morning  Clive  rose  in  buoyant 
spirits,  and  having  visited  young  Crosbie, 
found  him  awake,  and  progressing  favorably. 
When  he  communicated  this  good  news  to 
his  parents,  tears  of  gratitude  came  into  the 
mother's  eyes,  and  the  father,  grasping  his 
hand  said :  "  I  thank  you,  under  God,  for  my 
son's  life." 

The  conversation,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  turned  on  the  means  of  effecting  the 
young  Fenian's  escape. 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "the  slightest  hint 
is  given  of  my  boy's  identity  with  the  Fenian 
leader  who  was  shot,  he  is  undone.  A  domi- 
ciliary visit  would  be  the  result.  And  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton  (my  oldest  friend,  who  looks 
on  Myles  as  his  own  son)  would  be  obliged 
as  a  magistrate  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest.  I  dare  not  hint  at  his  danger,  much  as 
I  dislike  deceiving  so  true  and  tried  a  friend 
as  Brereton." 

"  I  think  you  told  me  your  son  is  supposed 
to  be  spending  Christmas  somewhere  on  the 
Continent." 

"So  I  myself  thought  until  he  was  carried 
in  to  me  wounded." 

"  Kathleen  Brereton  has  a  right  to  be  told 
all,"  interposed  Annie,  gently  but  firmly; 
"and  I  think  she  will  make  it  easier  for 
Doctor  Clive  to  visit  my  brother  without  ex- 
citing attention." 

"You  are  right,  Annie  dear,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  Kathleen  is  your  brother's  prom- 
ised wife,  and  there  must  be  no  concealment 
from  her." 

Mr.  Crosbie  nodded.  "  But  how  shall  we  get 
him  out  of  the  country  ?  "  he  asked,  somewhat 
despondently. 

"  Never  mind  that  for  the  present,"  replied 
Doctor  Clive,  cheerfully.  "  He  must  not  stir 
for  another  fortnight,  and  before  it  has  elapsed 
we  shall  find  means  to  prevent, his  being 
seized  by  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Tell  me 
rather  how  I  shall  contrive  to  see  him  twice 
a  day  to  dress  his  wound  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Annie, "  I  think  between  after- 
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noon  teas,  lawn  tennis,  early  morning  rides, 
etc.,  Kathleen  and  I  can  manage  that,  as  there 
is  a  short  cut  through  the  park  which  will 
bring  you  from  Brereton  Mall  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  our  two  families  are  so 
intimate  that  we  have  waived  all  ceremony  in 
our  intercourse  " 

"  Yes,  Clive,"  interposed  Mr.  Crosbie,  who 
had  recovered  all  his  good  humor, "  leave  it 
to  the  girls.  Women  are  born  plotters.  Put 
on  your  habit  now,  Annie,  and  ride  over  with 
us  to  Brereton  Djctor  Clive  will  drive  your 
mother's  ponies,  and  we  shall  find  some  one 
there  to  drive  them  back." 

A  fortnight  passed  away  quickly.  The  most 
fevorable  hopes  were  realized,  and  Myles 
Crosbie  was  almost  well  again,  when  Doctor 
Clive  one  day  asked  his  host  at  Brereton  if 
he  might  send  for  his  colored  servant,  whom 
he  had  left  sick  in  London. 

"Poor  fellow!  he  caught  a  nasty  chill  on 
the  way  home,"  he  added,  carelessly ;  "  so  I 
left  him  to  recruit  in  my  London  house,  where 
I  have  a  kind  old  housekeeper." 

"Is  he  a  Hindoo?"  inquired  Sir  William, 
carelessly. 

"No:  he  is  what'  they  call  in  Jamaica  a 
brown  man.  I  picked  him  up  when  I  was 
visiting. that  island.  A  great  fire  broke  out  on 
one  of  the  plantations  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  the  sight  so  terrified  him  that  paralysis 
of  the  tongue  was  the  result.  However,  he 
hears  perfectly,  and  I  don't  despair  of  his 
ultimately  recovering  his  voice.  He  is  all  right 
now.and  anxious  to  join  me.  Can  I  have  him 
down?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,"  rejplied  his 
host, — "  whenever  you  please." 

"I  have  to  go  to  Dublin  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  for  a  few  hours  to  see  a  friend.  I 
shall  telegraph  to  Benson  to  meet  me  at  the 
Gresham." 

Captain  Archer  Brereton,  Clive's  fellow- 
officer  and  special  friend,  had  listened  to  the 
aijrove  conversation  with  a  somewhat  mystified 
expression.  He  now  asked : 

"Is  it  'Coco'  you  mean,  Clive?" 

"The  very  man,"  replied  his  frifcnd,  with  a 
singular  glance  of  warning ;  and  the  Captain 
instinctively  asked  no  more. 


"You  see,  Sir  William,"  continued  Clive, 
"  the  real  name  of  my  servant  is  Thomas 
Benson ;  but  my  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
a  favorite,  nicknamed  him  '  Coco,'  and  he  is 
never  known  under  any  more  dignified  pat- 
ronymic." 

That  evening  the  two  young  men  were 
alone  in  the  smoking-room,  and  when  they 
had  succeeded  in  enveloping  themselves  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  as  dense  as  a  London  fog, 
Brereton  said,  lazily : 

"  Look  here,  Clive.  Will  you  just  explain 
to  me  what  you  meant  by  the  yam  you  spun 
about  Coco?  The  felloMr  speaks  as  well  as 
you  or  I  " 

"Never  mind,  Archer.  You  can  trust  me 
for  fibbing  to  some  good  end.  If  you  find  Coco 
changed  in  his  appearance  also,  just  shut  your 
e>'es,  and  you  will  oblige  me  immensely." 

"  Oh,  all  right.  I'll  be  blind  and  deaf  myself, 
if  you  wish  it" 

"  I  do  earnestly.  The  less  you  see  or  pretend 
to  know  the  better." 

"  By  Jove,  this  is  getting  delightful !  I  never 
got  a  chance  of  a  romance  or  mystery  in  my 
life,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  now  that  I  am  ad- 
vancing into  the  vale  of  years,  I  find  myself 
involved  in  mystery.  Fire  away,  my  dear 
fellow!  The  more  the  better." 

Clive  laughed.  "Ill  profit  of  your  good 
dispositions  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  procure 
for  me  an  accurate  list  of  the  packets  which 
will  sail  for  New  York  by  the  fastest  route  in 
ten  days'  time." 

"Certainly.  Shall  I  engage  accoQimoda- 
tions  for  a  lady?" 

"No.  That  would  be  a  little  premature. 
But  suppose  I  should  eventually  ask  Miss 
Crosbie  to  take  a  trip  with  me,  should  I  be  a 
trespasser  on  your  preserves  ?  " 

"By  no  means.  Annie  and  I  have  been 
friends  and  playfellows  since  she  was  a  prim 
little  maiden  with  a  plait  of  hair  as  long  as 
John  Chinaman's,  and  I  a  mischievous  urchin 
who  delighted  to  pull  it.  The  alliance  of  the 
houses  of  Crosbie  and  Brereton  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  Kathleen." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  In  that  case, 
when  I  return  from  New  York  I  shall  try  to 
win  Annie  Crosbie's  hand." 
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"From  New  York? — seriously?" 

"Yes.  Law  business,  an  American  uncle, 
disputed  inheritance,  etc." 

Both  young  men  burst  out  laughing.  But 
next  morning  Doctor  Clive  said  gravely,  after 
reading  his  letters,  that  he  feared  he  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  New  York  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week.  Great  regret;  was  expressed 
by  his  hospitable  entertainers,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  return  at  Easter  without  fail  to  Brereton 
Hall. 

The  following  day  Doctor  Clive  went  up 
to  Dublin  and  returned  with  Coco,  who  was 
so  wrapped  up  in  great  coats  and  mufflers  as 
to  present  a  most  singular  appearance. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  Sir  William 
went  to  Doctor  Clive's  room  with  a  book  he 
had  promised  him.  Receiving  no  answer  to  his 
knock,  he  opened  the  door  and  found  Coco,  to 
his  surprise,  lounging  very  much  at  his  ease 
on  his  master's  sofa,  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
and  a  cigar  between  his  lips.  When  the  Bar- 
onet entered  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned 
crimson,  as  was  visible  even  under  his  brown 
skin.  Sir  William  seemed  still  more  embar- 
rassed ;  he  gazed  at  Coco  for  a  moment  as  if 
thunderstruck,  then,  murmuring  some  inco- 
herent words,  withdrew  to  his  study,  where, 
having  locked  the  door,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
profound  thought.  At  last  his  brow  cleared, 
and  advancing  to  the  window  he  hailed  his 
son,  who  was  indolently  strolling  up  and 
down,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  come  in,  which 
for  the  active  young  man  was  the  affair  of  a 
moment.  Resting  his  hand  on  the  window- 
sill,  he  swung  himself  lightly  up,  and  then, 
closing  the  window,  gaily  put  his  hand  to  his 
cap  in  military  style  and  stood  awaiting  his 
father's  orders.  Sir  William  smiled,  and  turn- 
ing round  to  the  fire  poked  it  vigorously, 
which  Archer  could  not  refrain  from  mentally 
pronouncing  "quite an  unnecessary  proceed- 
ing." At  last,  with  his  back  still  turned  to  his 
son,  he  said : 

"  By  the  way,  Archer,  is  not  your  steam 
yacht  at  Howth?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Capitain. 

'Is  she  in  sailing  order?" 

•'  She  can  be  got  ready  in  three  days,  Jen- 
kins always  boasts.  Are  you  thinking  of  a 


yachting  excursion  in  this  wintry  weather, 
father?" 

"  Not  for  myself,  my  boy,  but — "  And  the 
old  man  carefully  avoided  turning  or  meeting 
his  son's  eye.  "  I  think  you  might  accompany 
your  friend  to  New  York,  or  rather  bring 
him  there  and  back.  While  he  is  occupied 
with  his  legal  business,  you  could  run  down 
to  Florida  and  invest  some  loose  capital  or 
mine  in  orange  groves,  if  you  wish." 

Captain  Brereton  was  so  utterly  at  sea  as 
to  the  hidden  meaning  which  he  perceived 
underlay  this  speech  that  he  did  not  answer, 
and  the  father  could  not  refrain  from  a  covert 
smile,  as  his  keen  glance  showed  him  the 
young  man's  surprise.  Sir  William  approached 
the  table,  and,  taking  up  the  Times,  said,  with 
an  air  of  studied  unconcern : 

"Have you  read  this  morning's  paper?" 

"Not  yet." 

"There  is  a  curious  case  mentioned  there. 
A  young  rebel  was  arrested  on  board  one  of 
the  packets  going  to  America." 

"  I  believe  his  disguise  was  excellent,  but 
the  police  are  so  thoroughly  on  the  alert  that 
escape  is  almost  impossible.  I  am  glad  there 
are  no  such  cases  in  our  neighborhood." 

"There  is  Clive  on  the  terrace  with  Kath- 
leen; you  may  as  well  settle  all  with  him 
now,  and  run  up  by  the  afternoon  train  to  get 
your  crew  and  craft  into  proper  trim  for  the 
voyage.  You  may  as  well  also  give  your 
friend  a  hint  to  keep  that  colored  servant  of 
his  out  of  my  way, — ^I  hate  negroes,  you 
know.  And  show  this  paper  to  him ;  he  maly 
wish  to  read  it." 

Archer  took  the  paper,  left  the  room,  and 
approaching  his  sister  and  Doctor  Clive,  gave 
them  the  messages  he  had  received,  which 
produced  the  astounding  effect  of  making 
Kathleen  burst  into  tears,  with  an  incoherent 
exclamation  of  "  Clever  old  darling ! "  while 
Clive  rubbed  his  hands  in  evident  exultation, 
and  cried  out, "  We  are  all  right  now ! "  Then 
Kathleen  insisted  on  her  brother's  going  to 
pack  up  at  once,  and  that  mystified  young 
gentleman  departed  obediently,  feeling  sure 
the  denouement  could  not  be  far  off. 

When  luncheon  was  over.  Captain  Brere- 
ton's  dog-cart  with  his  servant  came  round; 
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the  luggage  had  been  sent  to  the  station 
beforehand,  and  Doctor  Clive  said  he  wQuld 
drive  his  friend  over.  Sir  William,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  asked  his  son  before  the 
servants  what  would  be  his  next  freak, —  he 
supposed  a  trip  to  the  North  Pole.  Kathleen 
murmured  in  his  ear, as  she  wound  her  arms 
round  his  neck  in  a  sisterly  embrace:  "My 
own  darling  brother!  You  little  know  what 
a  service  you  are  rendering  me." 

Five  minutes  later  the  two  men  were 
driving  rapidly  toward  the  station.  When 
in  B ,  they  met  a  languid  young  sub- 
inspector,  with  four  or  five  mounted  police- 
men. To  Brereton's  surprise  (for  he  knew 
Clive's  dislike  to  fops),  the  latter  drew  rein 
and  asked  affably  : 

"Where  to,  Eversleigh?  You  look  as  if 
bound  for  a  funeral." 

"And  well  I  may,"  drawled  Eversleigh. 
"Fate  had  not  done  enough  in  having  me 
quartered  in  this  dull  hole  of  a  town,  but  in 
addition  I  must  go  after  those  wretched  Fe- 
nians, and  search  every  hovel  in  the  vicinity.'' 

Brereton  and  Clive  laughed. 

"I  thought  you  scattered  and  killed  the 
whole  tribe  in  this  county  before  Christmas," 
said  the  latter,  carelessly. 

"So  we  did.  But  one  fellow  was  wounded 
or  killed ;  the  body  disappeared,  and  now  the 
castle  people  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  he  was  a  leader  and  is  concealed  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  am  the  victim." 

"Good  luck  in  your  chase!"  said  Brere- 
ton, lightly.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in 
Dublin?" 

"  Happy  fellow !  Only  wish  I  could  go  with 
you.  Will  you  stay  long?" 

"  Only  three  days,"  interposed  Clive  before 
his  friend  could  answer.  "  He  goes  to  fit  out 
his  steamer;  then  he  and  I  start  for  the 
Riviera,  take  young  Crosbie  on  board  at  Nice, 
and  sail  for  Florida,  where  Sir  William  has 
some  orange  groves  which  he  wants  looked 
after.  I  have  law  business  in  America,  and 
must  go  there  at  once  to  look  after  it.  Good- 
bye, Eversleigh;  we  shall  miss  the  train  if 
we  don't  take  care." 

When  they  were  out  of  earshot  Clive  said : 
**  Eversleigh  is  as  good  as  the  town-crier ; 


everyone  he  meets  will  be  informed  of  our 
destination,  so  in  a  short  time  the  whole  coun- 
try will  know  it  If  he  but  knew  what  a  chance 
of  promotion  he  is  losing!"  And  the  young 
man's  hearty  laugh  rang  out  on  the  clear, 
frosty  air. 

Brereton  smoked  in  silence  until  they  drew 
near  the  station ;  then,  throwing  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar,  he  exclaimed: 

"  I  begin  to  see  clearer,  and  I  would  g^ve 
something  to  punch  the  head  of  that  young 
fool." 

"Wait  till  you  have  him  safe  in  Florida: 
then  you  may  perform  that  brotherly  act  with 
my  full  concurrence,"  replied  Clive.  "  The 
brainless  idiot,  to  compromise  the  happiness 
of  two  families  and  put  his  own  neck  in  the 
noose  to  further  the  schemes  of  worthless 
demagogues ! " 

"  It  was  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  that  you 
turned  up  on  Christmas  Eve,  Clive,"  remarked 
his  friend  thoughtfully,  as  they  drove  into  the 
station ;  and  the  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  the 
two  men  exchanged  at  parting  was  more 
expressive  than  any  words. 

The  news  of  Captain  Brereton's  trip  to 
Florida  excited  some  astonishment  and  no 
little  ridicule,  but  no  one  suspected  any  grave 
motive  for  the  apparent  freak. 

Doctor  Clive  and  his  colored  servant  duly 
embarked.  The  latter  scarcely  felt  the  roll  of 
the  waves  when  he  was  prostrated  by  sea- 
sickness, as  his  master  carelessly  remarked 
in  the  hearing  of  the  sailors.  He  remained  in 
his  cabin  until  they  reached  Nice;  there  Clive 
brought  him  ashore,  where  the  real  Coco  was 
in  waiting  and  had  secured  comfortable  rooms 
at  the  hotel. 

When  Brereton  and  Clive  re-embarked  next 
day  they  were  accompanied  by  Myles  Crosbie 
in  his  proper  dress  (we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  reader  has  long  since  divined  the  strat- 
agem used  by  Clive  to  secure  his  safety),  with 
Coco  muffled  as  usual.  Next  day  Coco  ap- 
peared on  deck  in  sailor  trim,  and  proved  so 
good  a  sailor  and  so  merry  a  companion  that 
he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  all  on 
board. 

With  grateful  hearts  the  inmates  of  Kings- 
lands  and  Brereton  Hall  received  a  telegram 
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announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  Captain  Brere- 
ton's  steam  yacht,  The  Joss  in  New  York.  The 
castle  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
produced  by  a  large  reward,  never  discovered 
the  Fenian  leader  who  so  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared on  Christmas  Eve. 

Doctor  Clive  and  young  Brereton  returned 
home  for  Easter,  when  the  latter  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  announcing  to  his  friends  at  Kingslands 
that  he  had  been  received  into  the  True  Fold, 
at  the  Oratory  of  Brompton  on  the  25th  of 
the  previous  March.  During  the  ensuing 
summer  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  in- 
duced Annie  Crosbie  to  become  the  mistress 
of  Clivedale,  his  ancestral  home. 

Myles  Crosbie  returned  to  Ireland  after  two 
years'  exile,  cured  'of  his  visionary  schemes 
for  his  country's  welfare.  Archer  Brereton  in 
due  time  brought  his  father  a  substitute  for 
Kathleen  in  a  fair  young  English  bride. 

Christmas  Eve  always  saw  the  three  fam- 
ilies united  at  the  Midnight  Mass  in  Kings- 
lands,  and  responding  with  grateful  hearts  to 
the  call  of  the  Church,  "Venite,  adoremus 
Dominuni !" 


To  Monica.* 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


3  THOUGHT  to  place  you  in  the  desolate  Heart 
Of  Mary — when  she  held  to  it  her  Dead. 
"Yes,  dearest  Mother,  keep  her  there, ^*  I  said: 
*'And  make  her  very  soul  of  thine  a  part !  " 

O  fond  forgetting!   For,  in  sooth,  'twas  there 
I  found  you — there,  at  foot  of  the  Cross,  we  met. 
Reminded  now,  how  came  I  to  forget? 

Still,  not  in  vain  the  oft  and  tender  prayer, 

' '  Sweet  Mother,  keep  her  there ! ' '  But  now  I  say : 
"And  me  too  with  her,  in  the  dolorous  core 
Of  thy  pierced  bosom,  till  I  learn  a  lore 
Less  hard  now  such  a  sister  leads  the  way — 

"The  lore  which  maketh  saints — the  love  of  all 
That  self  most  shrinks  from. ' '  Yea,  for  this  we 

met. 
A  lesson  may  I  nevermore  forget, 

Whatever  hope  recede  or  darkness  fall ! 


*  See  "Ad  Mariam  pro  Maria,"  April  28th,  1888. 


Christian  Art  In  Our  Own  Age. 


BY   ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 


(Conclusion.). 
V. 
IIT'ITH  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architect- 
VV  ure  under  that  great  master,  Augustus 
Pugin,  there  came  also  to  minds  serious, 
meditative,  a  revival  of  the  poetry  of  dogma, 
and  a  desire  to  see  it  expressed.  Coming  as 
this  did  so  intimately  in  connection  with  the 
revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  it  had 
recourse  to  the  stained  glass  demanded  for 
these  restored  temples;  significantly  too,  as 
they  supply  in  Gothic  churches  the  vast 
spaces  found  in  the  Roman  basilica.  The  spirit 
of  "the  Great  Pugin,"  as  he  has  been  called, 
entered  into  these  works  by  his  pupils  by  way 
of  inspiration  as  much  as  by  actual  contact, 
so  that  since  his  death  we  see  a  school  of 
art  in  England  devoted  to  the  culling  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  of  Christian  dogma,  and  set- 
ting them  before  us  in  the  light  of  heaven.  * 
Among  these  artists,  trained  under  Pugin's 
own  eye,  drinking  from  the  same  fountain  of 
holy  legend  and  dogma,  is  Mr.  Powell  of  Lon- 
don, whose  modesty  is  screened  under  the 
name  of  the  firm  f  to  which  he  supplies  designs, 
rich,  like  breviary  lessons,  in  every  associa- 
tion which  pious  tradition  lends  to  his  subject. 
With  him  are  companions  too  many  for  us  to 
name,  even  if  we  knew  them ;  and  one  of  the 
charms  of  this  school  is  like  that  of  the  Delia 
Robbia,  centuries  ago,  of  which  it  is  declared 
that  it  makes  little  difference  which  of  the 
Robbias  we  capture  on  our  list;  the  spirit 
being  the  same,  and  the  technique  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  piety  of  the  artist.  In  one 
sense,  the  German  and  the  Pugin  school  are 
the  same,  since  both  are  from  the  same  root 
— viz.,  a  direct  and  expressed  intention  of 
serving  God  by  the  pencil  and  brush  of  the 
designer.   Too  many  of  these  blossoms  of 

*  A  witty  Irish  gentleman  remarked  to  us  of  cer- 
tain sanctuary  windows,  "They  stand  between  me 
and  Heaven ! "  which  might  belsaid  oflmany [sanctu- 
ary windows,  we  fear. 
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dogma,  in  works  small  and  great,  have  opened 
forth  on  these  windows  for  us  to  describe,hut 
we  take  one  which  never  fails  to  delight  us. 
We  think  it  might  be  called  by  most  people, 
"Christ  blessing  little  Children";  for  we  see 
the  benign  Teacher  in  Israel  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  His  nation,  while  to  Him  are  brought 
not  only  lovely  infants  in  arms,  blooming 
toddlers,  their  large  eyes  full  of  veneration 
and  the  awed  expectancy  inspired  by  tlieir 
mothers,  who  are  asking  for  the  gentle  Mas- 
ter's blessing,  but  the  small  cripple  on  his 
crutches,  the  pale,  emaciated  infant  in  the 
arms  of  an  anxious  mother,  and  even  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus  on  her  couch ;  bringing  to 
mind  all  the  pathetic  as  well  as  tender  and 
charming  probabilities  of  the  scene  as  it  was 
in  Galilee  of  Judea. 

But  above  •  this  comes  the  vision  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  His  own  Heaven  of  heavens; 
the  benigjnity  of  the  gentle  Master  won- 
drously  glorified,  while  to  Him  are  brought 
the  souls  of  little  ones  released  from  earth 
in  the  arms  of  angels.  Oh,  what  mother  could 
withhold  her  infant,  should  the  angels  ask  for 
it,  with  such  a  vision  before  her?  How  the 
sweetest  hopes  of  this  world  would  fade  before 
the  ineffable  certainties  of  heaven !  But  what 
is  this  flush  of  rose  like  the  aurora  of  June 
days,  which  makes  the  background  to  this 
transfiguration  of  mortal  infancy  ?  Not  clouds 
touched  by  the  still  hidden  rays  of  a  rising 
sun ;  not  a  troop  of  seraphs  even,  rosy  with 
the  love  of  God ;  but  the  army  of  martyred 
Innocents,  bewailed  as  they  had  been  by  the 
Rachels  of  Israel,  to  bear  their  palms  forever 
before  the  Lord.  How  this  lesson,  not  statedly 
preached,  but  taken  in  day  by  day,  year  by 
year,  would  transfigure  the  grief  of  many  a 
mother,  carried  as  it  is  in  her  heart  long  after 
her  translated  little  one  has  ceased  to  be 
remembered,  even,  by  others!  * 

Another  window  designed  by  Mr.  Powell 
gives  us  the  interior  of  the  cottage  at  Nazareth. 
St.  Joseph,  of  a  noble  and  gentle  aspect,  is 
planing  with  the  steady  stroke  of  the  carpen- 
ter; and  the  Boy  Jesus  is  bringing,  with  an 
air  of  innocent  sweetness,  two  narrow  pieces 


of  timber,  which,  without  any  design  it  would 
seem,  take  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  Virgin 
Mother  as  He  passes  before  her  sees  this, 
and  with  the  look  of  admiration  which  must 
always  have  come  over  her  face  when  her 
Son  passed  before  her,  there  comes  now  a 
sudden  forewarning,  or  the  realizing  of  an 
inward  apprehension.  The  anguish,  the  ad- 
miration, the  adoration,  are  all  there;  and  y6t 
the  calm  face  of  St.  Joseph  is  unmoved,  so  is 
the  innocent  sweetness  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
The  doves  flutter  over  the  floor  of  the  cottage, 
and  above  angels  adore  with  Mary,  admire 
with  Mary,  and  sympathize  in  her  anguish. 
The  beauty  of  this  composition  and  its  sim- 
plicity are  one,  and  it  gives  us  another  instance 
of  that  spiritual  realism  in  which  the  old 
painters  delighted.* 

The  French  school,  which  has  given  so 
many  examples  in  our  century  of  the  materi- 
alizing of  subjects  which  could  have  been 
treated  mystically,  has  still  charming  excep- 
tions to  the  unfortunate  rule;  and  none  so 
often,  perhaps,  as  the  "  First  Communion." 
The  procession  of  little  girls  in  white  gowns 
and  long  white  veils,  wreathed  with  flowers, 
passing  through  a  village  and  stopping  at  each 
house  which  has  g^ven  one  first  communicant, 
who  steps  from  her  ranks  to  salute  the  mother 
and  perhaps  an  aged  grandfather,  has  a  place 
in  the  French  heart  which  no  academy  can 
disturb.  It  is  never  forgotten  by  a  Frenchman 
that  Napoleon's  happiest  day  was  that  of  his 
First  Communion,  and  art  lingers  long  on  the 
ground  once  consecrated  to  religion. . 

But  perhaps  nothing  has  shown  how  the  tide 
of  sentiment  has — we  will  not  say  turned  but 
— begun  to  turn  even  in  the  salon  of  Paris,  as 
the  career  and  final  triumph  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  "peasant  and  painter,"  as  he  is  called. 
We  can  hardly  introduce  this  artist  to  our 
readers  more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  who  was  for  thirty  years 
his  intimate  friend :  "  For  Millet,  the  man  of 
the  soil  represented  the  whole  human  family ; 
the  laborer  gave  him  the  clearest  type  of  our 
toil  and  of  our  suffering.  Yet  Millet  is  a  laborer 

*  This  has  been  placed  as  a  round  window  in  the 
Jenkins  Memorial  Church  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Balti- 


*  Aston  parish  church,  Warwickshire,  England.  more. 
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who  loves  his  field — plows,  sows  and  reaps  it. 
Let  none  seek  to  fiad  in  hiin  anything  but  a 
pious  and  compassionate  soul,  who  s-peaks 
from  his  heart.  Like  the  artist,  let  us  go  and 
look  at  the  plains,  the  forest  and  the  sky ;  and, 
seeing  the  rustic  family  occupied  in  the  works 
of  the  fields  with  careful  mind,  resigned  atti- 
tude, slow  and  painful  gesture,  we  shall  come 
back  to  Millet, to  say:  Here  is  a  painter  who 
has  given  a  place  to  the  humblest ;  a  poet  who 
has  raised  to  honor  those  whom  the  worl  i 
ignores;  and  a  good  man  who  encourages 
and  consoles." 

This  man,  born  October  4,  18 14,  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  therefore 
honored  with  his  name  according  to  a  pious 
custom  sadly  out  of  vogue  among  us,  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  spirit  of  the  "  little  man  of 
Assisi,"  and  his  love  for  the  works  of  the 
Creator  was  fostered  by  his  grandmother,  who 
was  his  godmother  as  well.  While  still  a  little 
child,  she  would  come  to  his  bedside  in  the 
morning  and  say,  gently:  "Wake  up,  little 
Francis;  you  don't  know  how  long  the  birds 
have  been  singing  the  glory  of  God ! "  And 
her  religion,  as  Millet  said  to  his  biographer, 
Sensier,  was  mixed  with  her  love  of  nature. 
The  father  would  say  to  this  child,  taking  a 
bit  of  grass:  "See  how  fine!  Look  at  that 
tree — how  large  and  beautiful  it  is;  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  flower!"  And  there  was  a  great- 
uncle  who  was  a  priest  during  the  Revolution, 
when  liberty  and  even  life  had  been  endan- 
gered because  he  would  not  take  an  oath 
which  he  believed  hostile  to  the  Pope.  For 
safety  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  outward 
life  of  a  laborer,  and  was  seen  reading  his 
breviary  while  following  his  plough ;  saying 
Mass  every  day,  then  going  to  the  fields,  to 
his  work. 

From  the  cure  of  his  parish  our  Jean  Fran- 
cois learned  Latin  so  far  as  to  be  in  love  with 
Virgil,  which,  like  the  Bible,  he  read  always 
in  Latin ;  devouring  eagerly  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  "  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,"  the 
works  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  especially 
the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome,  so  that  he  was  not  an 
ignorant  peasant.  At  his  father's  house,  after 
he  had  his  place  beside  his  father  in  the  fields, 
the  vague  idea  of  art  began  to  take  form  in 


his  mind.  Some  oil  engravings  in  the  Bible 
roused  a  desire  to  copy  them,  and  every  day 
at  the  noonday  rest,  when  his  father  slept,  he 
.studied  the  landscapes  before  him,  with  the 
sea  for  a  horizon,  and  often  the  animals  which 
went  by;  while  his  father,  more  watchfiil  than 
asleep,  did  not  say  a  word,  but  would  some- 
times rise  softly  to  peep  at  what  Francois  was 
doing.  The  story  of  the  >  oung  peasant's  life 
is  full  of  those  pious  practices  which  have 
made  the  peasantry  of  France  the  bulwark 
of  faith  for  their  country.  His  father  had 
placed  him,  before  his  death,  at  Cherbourg, 
and  from  Cherbourg  he  went  to  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prayers  of  his  widowed  grand- 
mother, of  his  widowed  mother,  and  with  this 
exhortation  ringing  in  his  ears:  "Remember 
the  virtues  of  your  ancestors.  I  would  rather 
see  you  dead  than  unfaithful  to  the  commands 
of  God." 

In  Paris  we  see  how  the  sanctified  instincts 
of  the  young  peasant  served  him.  "The 
Luxembourg  seemed  to  me  a  fine  palace,  but 
too  regular,  and  like  the  work  of  a  light- 
minded,  mediocre  builder.  Finally,  without 
knowing  how,  I  found  myself  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  from  which  I  saw  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, which  I  thought  must  be  the  Louvre  from 
the  descriptions  1  had  heard  of  it.  I  went  to  it, 
and  mounted  the  great  stairway  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  At  last  one  great  object  of  my  life 
was  attained,  I  had  imagined  correctly  what 
I  should  see.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in 
a  world  of  friends,  in  a  family  where  all  that 
I  beheld  was  the  reality  of  my  dreams.  For  a 
month  the  masters  were  my  only  occupation 
during  the  day.  I  observed  them  all,  devoured 
them,  analyzed  them,  and  returned  to  them 
unceasingly.  The  early  ones  drew  me  by  their 
admirable  expression  of  gentleness,  holiness 
and  fervor ;  the  great  Italians  by  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  charm  of  composition.  -  Some- 
times the  arrows  of  St.  Sebastian  seemed  to  go 
through  me,  when  I  looked  at  Mantegna's 
martyrs.  The  masters  of  that  time  are  mag- 
netic; they  are  incomparable.  But  when  I 
saw  a  drawing  of  Michael  Ajigelo's — that 
was  another  thing.  It  was  Michael  Angelo ! 
That  says  all.  I  then  went  to  the  Luxembourg. 
With  the  exception  of  the  pictures  by  Dela- 
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croix,  which  I  thought  great  in  gesture,  inven 
tion  and  color,  I  found  nothing  remarkable — 
everywhere  wax  figures,  conventional   cos 
tumes,  and  a  disgusting  flatness  of  invention 
and  of  expression."  We  see  that  our  peasant 
could  be  trusted  even  among  the  galleries  of 
Paris.  Afterward  he  said:  "Except  Michael 
Angelo  and  Poussin,  I  have  hell  to  the  early 
masters — subjects  as  simple  as   childhood, 
unconscious  expression;  creatures  that  say 
nothing  but  are  full  of  life,  or  who  suffer 
patiently  without  a  moan,  without  a  cry,  sub 
mitting  to  the  law  of  human  life  without 
dreaming  of  calling  any  one  to  account  for  it." 

Here  is  the  key  to  Millet's  touching  figures, 
groups.  See  "The  Old  Wood-Cutter,"  bend- 
ing under  his  fagots.  He  is  no  beast  of  burden, 
but  a  Christian  man,  whose  hard  breathing 
tells  you  how  he  labors  into  old  age.  And 
"Noon ' — a  tired  woman  sleeping  on  a  grassy 
bank  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  The  very  lines 
in  that  figure  tell  you  she  is  a  woman  who 
prays  as  she  works,  and  even  prays  as  she 
sleeps.  But  the  most  touching  of  these  is  the 
old  wood- cutter  and  his  old  wife,  dying  of 
hunger,  of  want  They  sit  together ;  the  hands 
of  the  old  man  held  on  his  lap  listlessly ;  his 
head,  on  which  still  rests  his  slouched  hat, 
bent  on  his  breast ;  the  old  wife  clinging  to 
him,  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  There  is  no 
fire  in  the  great  chimney,  and  the  soup  jK)t 
is  turned  downward  as  if  it  had  long  been 
empty.  There  is  no  complaint  here :  it  is  full 
of  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  each  other. 

But  here  is  one  so  charming  in  its  innocence 
that  we  might  believe  this  painter  never  had 
seen  a  sorrow  or  painted  it.  "  The  New- Bom  " 
gives  us  a  young  shepherdess  in  her  wooden 
shoes,  her  short  gown,  the  tie  around  her 
head,  and  her  crook,  which  she  holds  with  her 
apron  in  which  is  a  new-yeaned  lamb  she  has 
found  in  the  field  and  is  hastening  to  put  in  a 
warm  basket.  But  as  she  does  so,  the  mother- 
ewe  follows,  piteously  bleating,  her  nose  laid 
to  the  girl's  rough  gown ;  and  the  girl — how 
tenderly  ishe  holds  the  lamb ;  how  pityingly 
she  turns  to  the  mother- ewe  to  console  her, 
by  assuring  her  of  the  safety  of  the  new-bom, 
while  the  whole  flock  are  following  in  sym- 
pathy !   There  is  the  surrounding  of  spring- 


time foliage,  and  the  path  from  the  pasture  to 
the  fold.  See,  too,  the  grace  of  this  "  Spinner," 
as  she  turns  her  wheel  and  deftly  holds  her 
thread,  reminding  us  of  more  than  one  who 
has  honored  the  spindle  in  the  beautiful  homes 
of  rural  New  England.  But  "The  Milk- Maid" 
carries  her  pail  on  her  head  with  a  step  which 
II  we  fear  belongs  only  to  Normandy.  The  fresh 
air  is  all  around  this  buoyant  creature,  and 
we  are  sure  that  she  is  singing. 

Then  comes  "The  Reaper,"  the  lithe  young 
figure  free  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  willing 
worker.  The  grain  stands  tall  above  him  as 
he  lays  his  sickle  to  its  very  roots.  Over  the 
field  broods  the  summer  sky,  and  the  larks 
are  flying  in  haste  from  their  lowly  nests. 
Now,  too, "  The  Gleaners."  How  these  gentle- 
minded  women  stoop  for  their  scanty  grains; 
with  what  patience  they  gather  the  scattered 
ears  of  wheat  or  barley,  even  pick  up  the 
scattered  kemels !  Nor  do  they  seem  to  bear 
any  complaint  in  their  hearts  against  the  rich 
farmer  piling  so  high  his  stacks  of  sheaves; 
thankful  only  for  what  they  put  into  their 
sacks.  And  "  The  Sower."  How  confidently, 
with  how  glad  a  heart  he  looks  forward  to 
the  harvest !  "  With  a  movement  cadenced  like 
the  rhythm  of  a  mysterious  song  he  sows  the 
grain";  for  before  he  put  foot  on  the  field 
he  had  tossed,  according  to  the  ways  of  his 
pious  ancestors,  a  handful  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  then  began  his  "  rhythmic 
walk,"  while  he  murmured  the  prayer  of  the 
sower  of  good  seed  in  good  soil.  This  man 
believes  that,  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  he  shall 
fall  into  the  g^round  and  die,  but  only  to  rise 
again  in  a  body  glorified  and  immortal. 

There  is  another  class  of  subjects  which 
brings  in  the  family  life  of  Millet's  native 
province.  "Groing  to  Work" — the  young 
husband  and  wife  side  by  side  in  the  early 
morning  on  their  way  to  the  fields ;  and  we  see 
them  again,  the  husband  with  the  hoc  while 
the  wife  drops  the  com,  both  bending  over  it. 
"The  Sheep  Shearers,"  in  which  the  strong 
hand  of  the  peasant  holds  the  wether  while 
his  wife  shears.  "  The  First  Steps  " — the  peas- 
ant father  leaving  his  loaded  wheelbarrow 
to  drop  on  one  knee,  hold  out  both  hands^ 
while  the  peasant  mother  guides  toward  him 
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the  first  steps  of  their  little  one.  Delicious 
moment  amid  the  homely  scenes  of  peasant 
life !  And  this  same  mother,  it  may  be,  feeding 
her  three  |little  ones  sitting  on  the  humble 
threshold  of  their  cot,  all  the  six  young  feet 
in  a  rowj'while  the  mother  outside,  on  a  stool, 
feeds  them  from  the  same  porringer  and  the 
same  spoon,  as  they  stretch  toward  it  like 
hungry  ! young  robins.  Happy  Millet,  who 
saw  the  poetry  of  humble  life,  felt  it  and  loved 
it  so  well;as]|to  express  it!  No  one  can  help 
feeling  ihow  this  contact,  this  huddling  of 
interests  allMn  common,  makes  that  three- 
stranded  cord  of  the  family  which  does  not 
part  and  does  not  break. 

But  all^these  delicately  touched  sketches  of 
peasant  life  culminated  in  one  which  makes 
the  glory  of  the  modern  French  school; 
which  is  to  be  seen  among  the  high  and  the 
low, — in  the  ;^400-engraving  here  in  America, 
and  in  the  small  photograph  for  ten  cents, 
and  prized  by  the  heart  as  much  in  one  as  in 
the  other.  Let  us  tell  the  story  of  this  picture 
before  we  tell  its  name,^and  then  all  will  love 
it  more  than  ever. 

Oar  Jean  Frar9ois  Millet  had  won  fame, 
even  if  he  were  still  poor  with  his  "wife  and 
brood  of  little  ones  to  care  for.  But  there 
were  occasional  returns  to  Normandy  from 
Barbizon,  where  he  had  found  a  home  not 
too  far  from  Paris.  On  one  of  these  returns  he 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  little  church 
of  Eculleville  just  as  the  Angelus  was  ring- 
ing. He  went  in.  At  the  altar  an  aged  priest 
was  in  prayer.  Fran9ois  waited,  and  when 
the  old  priest  rose  touched  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder,  saying, "  Fran9ois,"  for  the  old 
priest  was  Abbe  Jean  Lebrisseux,  his  first 
teacher. 

"Ah,  is  it  you,  dear  child,  little  Francois  ?  " 
And  the  Abbe  and  the  painter  embraced, 
weeping.  How  many  questions  the  good  Abbe 
asked  of  his  long-ago  pupil !  then  said :  "And 
the  Bible,  Frangois,  have  you  forgotten  it? 
And  the  Psalms, do  you  ever  read  them?" 

"They  are  my  breviary,"  said  Fran9ois. 
"  I  get  from  them  all  that  I  do." 

"These  are  rare  words  to  hear  nowadays, 
but  you  will  be  rewarded.  You  used  to  love 
Virgil." 


"  I  love  him  still." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Abbe ;  "  I  am  content. 
Where  I  sowed,  good  grain  has  grown,  and 
you  will  reap  the  harvest,  my  son." 

At  nightfall  they  separated,  and  Millet 
started  again  for  Paris;  but  among  all  the 
characteristic  subjects  which  he  took  back 
in  his  mind  to  Barbizon  was  the  Angelus  of 
that  evening  spent  with  his  old  teacher,  the 
venerable  Abbe. 

Five  years  after.  Millet  has  on  his  easel  a 
picture  almost  finished,  when  his  friend  Sen- 
sier  enters  his  studio,  to  see  a  ploughed  field, 
the  meadow  stretching  off  to  the  foot  of  low 
undulations,  scarcely  hills,  where  is  the  strag- 
gling village,  in  its  midst  the  village  church 
and  its  spire.  There  is  the  warmth  of  the 
coming  summer  in  the  air,  there  is  the  fresh- 
ness too  of  the  newly  ploughed  land.  It  is  the 
seed-time.  A  young  peasant  wife  is  dropping 
kernels  of  corn  into  the  fresh  furrows,  while 
the  young  peasant  husband  covers  them 
with  his  hoe.  Suddenly  the  Paschal  Angelus 
sounds  from  the  far-away  belfry.  The  peasant 
husband  and  wife  stop;  the  husband  removes 
his  slouched  hat,  which  he  holds  in  his  hands 
with  bowed  head ;  the  peasant  wife  bends  with 
arms  devoutly  crossed,  and  together  they 
say,  standing,  the  Angelus  of  Paschal-tide, 
while  the  evening  air  is  full  of  the  solemn 
sweetness  of  the  Angelus  bell,  and  the  level 
rays  of  the  sun  touch  peasant  and  furrow, 
and  the  far-away  spire  of  that  humble  village 
church  among  humble  homes  of  loving  wor- 
shippers. 

Happy  Millet,  let  us  say  again,  who,  in  spite 
of  revolutions  and  unbelief  around  him,  kept 
the  guileless  faith  of  his  boyhood  and  its 
guileless  piety;  to  whom  genius  was  a  bless- 
ing, keeping  him  close  to  the  heart  of  nature, 
of  humanity,  and  of  God.  Happy  century,  too, 
we  repeat,  which  has  known  how  to  keep 
spiritual  realities  about  our  daily  life,  and  to 
hear  the  voice  which  said,  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago :  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  ladened."  Halppy  century, 
which  sees  the  sacred  fire  again  cm  the  altar, 
and  genius  listening,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
great  St.  Gregory,  to  the  hymn  of  the  angels, 
Ave  Regina  Ccelif 
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IN  the  1 3th  century  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in 
Spain,  were  governed  by  a  Moorish  prince 
called  by  the  chronicles  Zeyt-Albuzeyt.  Vibit- 
ing  on  one  occasion  the  little  town  of  Cara- 
vaca, he  met  and  interrogated  a  captive  priest, 
who  told  him  among  other  things  that  when 
the  celebrant  pronounced  the  words  of  conse- 
cration the  host  and  wine  were  changed  into 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
prince  wanted  to  see  him  celebrate  Mass  in 
order  to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  so 
great  a  prodigy.  The  sacerdotal  vestments  and 
necessary  ornaments  were  obtained  at  Concha, 
the  nearest  Chrfstian  city.  But  at  the  moment 
of  beginning  the  Holy  Sacrifice  the  priest 
perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  the  cross  for 
the  altar.  "  Is  that  not  it?  "  said  the  prince,  at 
that  instant  perceiving  two  angels  who  placed 
a  cross  on  the  altar;  and, furthermore,  when, 
after  the  Consecration,  the  priest  elevated  the 
Host,  the  prince  saw  in  his  hands  an  Infant 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Touched  by  this  double 
prodigy,  he  was  converted  with  many  of  his 
household,  received  baptism,  having  for  god- 
father the  pious  King  Ferdinand. 

Such  is  the  story  related  in  "The  History 
of  the  Cross  of  Caravaca,"  written  in  Latin  by 
Jean  Robles,  a  priest  of  that  city,  and  pub 
lished  in  1519  The  prodigy  took  place  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Pere 
Papebroch,  one  of  the  most  learned,  of  the 
BoUandists,  has  reproduced  it  in  an  appendix 
to  the  life  of  the  saintly  Ferdinand,  fi.xing  the 
year  at  1272.  He  says  nothing  of  the  second 
miracle — tiie  apparition  of  the  Infant  in  the 
Host;  but  this  occurrence  is  vouched  for  by 
noted  and  ancient  testimony,  which  deposes 
that,  after  careful  inquiry,  it  was  pronounced 
an  indubitable  fact 

The  cross  has  been  carefully  guarded  and 
held  in  great  veneration,  giving  rise  to  a 
pilgrimage,  and  having  been  instrumental  in 
working  several  miracles;  moreover,  it  has 
often  been  reproduced  as  an  object  of  popular 
devotion  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cross  of 
Caravaca."  The  precious  owginal  is  seventeen 
centimetres  in  height,  nine  and  a  half  in  width 


in  the  largest  crosspiece,  and  six  and  a  half 
in  the  small  piece, — for  it  is  a  double  cross,  as 
is  common  in  the  Orient ;  it  is  of  incorruptible 
wood,  which  has  never  suffered  any  alteration. 

The  numerous  reproductions  arc  of  various 
sizes — large,  medium,  small  and  minute ;  the 
smallest  of  three  centimetres,  the  largest  the 
size  of  the  original.  These  various  crosses 
differ  in  several  particulars ;  thus,  those  of  a 
small  size,  convenient  for  the  insertion  of 
relics,  are  divested  of  all  or  some  ornamenta- 
tion; those  which  are  complete  copies  of  the 
original  have  on  the  reverse  side  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  miraculous  apparition  during 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  sometimes  the  two 
angels  who  bear  the  cross  are  placed  at  the 
base,  which  they  seem  to  sustain.  But  there 
are  certain  invariable  and  common  features: 
at  the  top  an  opening  or  a  ring  by  which  one 
may  fasten  it  to  a  rosary  or  wear  it  about  the 
neck ;  and  the  termination  of  each  arm  is  a 
species  of  flower  or  pomegranate  with  corona, 
— an  efflorescence  which,  like  the  double 
cross,  is  an  Oriental  form. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  crosses  known  to 

the  modern  world  is  the  Cross  of  St.  Teresa, 

preserved  by  the  Carmelites  of  Brussels;  the 

Saint  treasured  it  during  life  arid  held  it  on  her 

death-bed. 

>  ♦  » 

Reading^s  from  Remembered  Books.* 

A  RAY  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 

ALL  the  works  of  God  have  their  brightness  as 
well  as  their  obscurities.  As  they'have  been 
made  by  God,  they  have  their  side  that  is  impene- 
trable to  the  human  mind ;  and  as  they  have  been 
made  for  man,  they  present  another  side  that  at- 
tracts and  enlightens  the  soul.  This  fact  is  as  true 
of  the  grain  of  wheat  that  becomes  fruitful  through 
its  decay  wi:hin  the  earth  as  of  the  star  that  shines 
for  us  in  the  heavens.  But  when  these  works  of 
God,  instead  of  being  simply  the  product  of  His 
wisdom  and  power,  spring  from  His  love,  then 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  lightsoroeness  are 
immensely  increased.  In  this  respect  \ 
ing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  Hol>^ 
How  deep  a  mystery  to  the  mind ! 
it  is  to  the  heart !  We  do  not  see  th| 
see  well  the  why  of  thi^  august  myst^ 
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It  is  indeed  true  that  the  obscurity  and  mystery 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  far  more  deep  and 
impenetrable  than  can  be  expressed  in  words. 
How  is  Jesus  Christ  really  present  upon  a  thousand 
altars  at  one  and  the  same  time?  How  is  He 
whole  and  entire  in  each  little  Host?  How  is  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ?  How  is  it  that  I,  a 
poor,  weak,  wretched  creature,  can  take  this  Di- 
vine Body  and  this  Precious  Blood,  and  be  there- 
with nourished  and  strengthened  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions mind  can  only  answer :  I  do  not  know.  All 
is  mysterious  and  obscure.  I  can  only  see  that  all 
this  mystery  and  obscurity  surrounds  a  fact  that  is 
as  indestructible  as  it  is  impenetrable  and  incom- 
prehensible. Reason,  with  all  its  powers  and  its 
prejudices,  may  sound  all  the  parts  of  this  mys- 
tery; it  will  find  nothing  unreasonable,  nor  con- 
tradictory, nor  absurd,  nor  impossible.  It  will  find 
only  the  incomprehensible,  and  that  is  the  divine 
element ;  for  nothing  that  is  created  or  invented 
by  man  can  possess  that  quality  of  incomprehen- 
sibility;  it  must  necessarily  come  from  on  High. 

And,  as  a  fact,  nothing  contradictory  has  ever 
been  found  in  this  mystery.  For  upward  of  twenty 
centuries  human  reason  has  sought  for  it  in  vain. 
Now,  there  can  be  nothing  dearer  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  If  there  had  been  such  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  whole  world  would  have 
known  it  long  ere  this.  But  all  these  centuries  have 
passed  since  its  institution,  and  it  still  en  dunes, 
it  still  continues  to  draw  to  it  the  adoration  and 
love  of  thousands  and  millions  of  faithful  souls. 
It  IS,  then,  neither  contradictory  nor  absurd ;  it  is 
simply  incomprehensible — that  is  to  say,  divine. 

In  order  to  find  any  contradiction,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  what  matter  is,  what  are  its 
essential  qualities,  of  what  modifications  it  is  siis- 
ceptible.  And  all  this  no  one  knows.  One  should 
know  furthermore,  in  order  to  establish  a  con- 
tradiction, the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
present  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This,  again,  no 
one  knows,  not  even  the  Church ;  for  she  has  pro- 
nounced it  incomprehensible. 

However,  it  is  not  impossible  for  reason  to 
throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  God  has  made  the  world  of  nature  on 
the  plan  of  the  higher  world  of  grace,  and  He  has " 
implanted  in  the  former  images  and  symbols  by 
which  we  may  understand  the  greater  wonders  of 
the  latter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty that  reason  opposes  to  this  mystery:  " How 
can  Jesus  Christ,  without  ceasing  to  be  in  heaven, 
be  present  upon  a  thousand  altars?" 


To  answer  this  question  one  should  know  what 
space  is, — for  the  Real  Presence,  considered  in 
general,  is  but  a  question  of  space.  You  are  here 
in  my  room ;  I  speak  and  listen  to  you :  there  is  a 
real  presence.  You  leave  my  room  and  pass  into 
one  adjoining,  and  close  the  door ;  I  see  you  no 
longer,  but  I  hear  you,  and  we  converse  together 
through  the  wall :  there  is  still  a  real  presence. 
You  leave  the  house  and  pass  some  distance  down 
the  road ;  I  follow  you  with  my  eyes ;  you  turn 
and  make  a  sign  to  me :  there  is  a  real  presence. 
You  continue  on  your  way  and  pass  out  of  my 
sight:  there  is  no  longer  a  real  presence;  but 
science  comes  to  my  aid.  I  have  a  spy-glass  and 
you  have  another;  we  see  each  other  and  make 
mutual  signals:  there  is  once  more  a  real  pres- 
ence. It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  this  relation 
of  space,  increasing  and  diminishing,  that  creates 
or  destroys  a  real  presence.  Immense  indeed  is 
the  space  between  heaven  and  earth — between 
Jesus  Christ  and  ourselves.  But  can  not  God  sup- 
press it?  Leibnitz  found  no  difficulty  in  the  sup- 
position. Then  by  this  simple  suppression  of  space 
Jesus  Christ  and  ourselves  would  be  placed  in  the 
relation  known  as  the  real  presence. 

It  will  be  asked:  "Can  God  suppress  space 
between  two  beings?"  Why  not?  We  do  it  our- 
selves every  day.  By  a  series  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, science  permits  us,  at  the  present  day, 
to  effect  on  a  grand  scale  the  suppression  of  space. 

Look  at  the  telegraph.  By  its  means  I  can  send 
my  thought  in  an  instant  to  all  points  of  the  globe. 
Suppose  that  I  had  telegraphic  apparatus  com- 
plete such  as  can  be  made  nowadays.  By  simply 
placing  my  hands  upon  the  key  I  can  send  my 
thought  to  England,  Germany,  Russia,  —  over 
mountains,  under  oceans,^to  any  part  of  the 
world.  And  science  is  now  on  the  way  to  send 
writing  by  telegraph,  and  thus  in  a  moment  the 
material  expression  of  my  thought  will  be  found 
thousands  of  miles  distant.  And  who  can  say 
where  this  may  end  ? 

Look  at  the  telephone.  Suppose  in  twenty  years 
from  now  it  is  found  everywhere.  Then  not  alone 
my  thought  or  my  writing,  but  my  very  words 
and  tone  of  voice  may  be  transmitted  without 
regard  to  time  or  distance. 

Then  there  is  the  phonograph.  Twenty,  a 
hundred,  a  thousand  years  pass  away;  all  that  is 
corporeal  of  my  being  has  perished  except  the 
weakest  part — my  voice.  That  has  been  hald,  made 
eternal  by  this  instrument.  Time  as  well  as  space 
is  annihilated.  Centuries  hence  others  may  hear 
my  voice  as  well  as  my  intimate  friends  of  to-day. 
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Now,  if  science  can  give  man  the  means  of 
universalizing  and  perpetuating  his  thought,  his 
writing,  his  voice — that  is  to  say,  of  making  a 
part  of  himself  present  in  a  thousand  and  one 
places,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties"  of  time  and 
space, —  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  God,  in 
Hfs  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  can  not  do  more 
to  realize  the  desires  of  His  love? 

These  are  thoughts  and  explanations  that  nature 
itself  suggests.  But  the  one  grand,  simple  argu- 
ment that  surpasses  all  that  can  be  brought  for- 
ward is  this:  God  has  willed  the  Real  Presence 
and  He  has  effected  it.  He  has  willed  it  because 
He  is  infinite  in  love;  He  has  effected  it  because 
He  is  infinite  in  power. — "Z^  Christianisme  et 
Us  Temps  Presents  ■  '  par  M.  l^Abbi  Bougaud. 

THE   OLD   lady's    STORY. 

I  am  a  native  of  Fitero  in  Navarre,  near  Aragon 
and  Old  Castile.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town 
are  the  boundary  lines  of  the  three  ancient  king- 
doms, which  are  called  "Los  tres majones ' '  (The 
three  limits),  and  the  story  goes  that  the  Kings 
of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Castile  dined  on  the 
frontier  on  a  drum,  each  one  being  seated  upon 
his  own  territory.  The  people  are  well-to-do  in 
my  country,  and  we  have  a  proverb  which  runs, 
*^En  Fitero  no  hay  ningiin  pobre  y  ningun  ricoy 
(There  are  in  Fitero  neither  poor  nor  rich.) 

The  baths  are  about  four  kilometres  from  the 
town,  and  upon  one  of  those  jagged,  peaked  rocks 
below  which  flows  the  river  Alhama,  can  still  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  celebrated  in 
the  glorious  annals  of  the  reconquest  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  terrible  battles.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  walls  but  a  few  ruins.  The  stones 
of  the  watchtower  have  fallen,  one  upon  the 
other,  into  the  moat  below,  and  have  choked  it 
up  completely.  The  square  court  is  overgrown 
with  brambles  and  thistles.  On  all  sides  nothing 
can  be  seen  but  broken  arches  and  worm-eaten 
wood-work.  Here  a  piece  of  the  barbican  still 
stands,  to;  which  ivy  grows  and  clings;  there  a 
tower  totters,  kept  up  no  one  knows  how.  Farther 
on  are  pillars  with  iron  rings,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  drawbridge. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  this  rock  is  a  rude  sort  of  cave,  covered  over 
by  low  shrubs  and  almost  hidden  from  view.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a  Moorish 
maiden,  who  is  seen  every  night  filling  her  earthen 
water-jar  from  the  river.  And  the  legend  runs  thus: 
When  the  castle  was  held  by  the  Moorish 
kings,  and  its  towers  rose  above  the  rock,  a  famous 


battle  took  pla'-e  in  the  village  of  Fitero,  in  which 
a  renowned  Christian  knight  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  He  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  lay  for  many  days  in  the  depths 
of  a  dungeon,  hovering  between  life  and  death. 
However,  when  he  at  last  recovered,  he  was  ran- 
somed by  his  companions.  He  returned  to  hit 
home,  was  welcomed  with  great  joy  by  friends  and 
relations,  and  urged  to  prepare  for  fresh  triumphs. 
But  the  poor  knight  was  oppressed  by  an  incura- 
ble melancholy,  which  neither  the  sympathy  of 
friends  nor  paternal  endearments  could  dissipate. 
During  his  captivity  he  had  by  accident  seen  the 
daughter  of  the  Moorish  chief,  of  whose  beauty 
he  had  heard  much.  But  she  so  infinitely  surpassed 
every  idea  that  he  had  formed  of  her,  that  he 
could  not  resist  her  charms,  and  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  Of  course  such  a  passion  seemed 
to  him  hopeless, — he  a  Christian,  she  a  Moor. 

The  knight  spent  months  and  months  in  form- 
ing plans  more  or  less  daring  and  absurd.  Now 
he  imagined  some  means  of  breaking  down  the 
barriers  which  separated  him  from  his  beloved; 
again  he  tried  hard  to  forget  her.  At  one  moment 
he  resolved  upon  one  thing,  and  at  the  next  he 
planned  something  totally  difl"erent.  Finally,  he 
called  together  his  brothers  and  companions  in 
arms,  summoned  his  soldiers,  and  when  all  was 
ready  for  action  he  suddenly  stormed  the  castle 
which  guarded  the  beautiful  object  of  his  insane 
love. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  all  his  fol- 
lowers rejoiced,  for  they  thought  that  he  was  fired 
with  a  desire  to  avenge  the  injuries  and  horrors 
which  he  had  suffered  in  his  dungeon.  But  when 
the  fortress  was  taken,  no  doubt  remained  as  to 
his  motives,  and  his  comrades  were  indignant 
when  they  saw  so  much  blood  shed  for  so  un- 
worthy a  cause.  But  the  knight,  intoxicated  with 
his  success  in  inspiring  the  beautiful  Moorish  girl 
with  love  for  him,  neither  listened  to  the  counsels 
of  his  friends  nor  heard  the  murmurs  and  threats 
of  his  soldiers.  One  and  all  clamored  to  leave  the 
castle,  which  they  telt  sure  would  be  attacked 
again  by  the  Moors  when  they  had  recovered  a 
little  from  their  surprise.  And  in  truth  it  so 
turned  out. 

The  alcalde  quickly  summoned  his  allies  from 
the  neighboring  provinces,  and  before  many 
hours  had  passed  the  sentinel  on  guard  in  the 
watchtower  announced  that  from  the  mountains 
on  all  sides  troops  of  warriors  were  descending 
into  the  plain,  and  that  soon  the  entire  Moorish 
army  would  be  upon  them.  The  daughter  of  the 
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alcalde  turned  pale  with  fear  when  she  heard 
this ;  the  knight  collected  his  forces  in  haste,  and 
all  was  commotion  inside  the  castle.  Soldiers 
were  mustered,  officers  gave  their  orders,  the 
portcullises  were  lowered,  the  drawbridge  raised, 
and  the  battlements  were  manned  with  sharp- 
shooters. Soon  the  attack  began. 

The  assault  of  the  Moors  was  furious,  the  de 
fence  desperate,  and  the  slaughter  horrible.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  the  alcalde  had  his  head  cleft 
with  an  axe,  and  fell  into  the  moat  from  the  top 
of  the  battlements  which  he  had  scaled,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  knight  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Hand  to  hand  the  contending  parties 
fought  in  the  shadows,  and  the  Christians  began 
to  waver  and  retreat.  The  knight  himself  fell;  and 
when  she  saw  this,  the  Moorish  maiden  leaned 
over  her  lover,  who  was  in  a  dying  condition, 
and,  lifting  him  in  her  arms  with  the  supernatural 
strength  given  by  desperation,  she  carried  him 
into  the  square  court.  There  she  touched  a  spring 
in  one  of  the  stones,  when  a  door  suddenly  flew 
open,  and,  shutting  it  carefully  behind  her,  she 
disappeared  with  her  burden,  and  began  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 

The  knight,  when  he  recovered  from  the  swoon 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  gaVe  an  astonished  look 
around,  and  cried:  "I  am  thirsty!  I  am  dying! 
I  am  parched ! ' '  His  breathing  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  but  still  he  gasped :  "Water !  water ! 
I  am  parched! " 

The  girl  knew  that  there  was  a  passage  into  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  flowed.  But  she  also 
knew,  that  the  heights  which  commanded  it  were 
watched  by  Moorish  soldiers,  who,  having  taken 
the  castle,  were  searching  ia  all  directions  for 
the  knight  and  his  lady-love  in  order  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  death  of  their 
alcalde.  She  did  not  hesitate  an  instant,  however; 
but,taking  the  helmet  of  the  dying  man, she  sprang 
like  a  doe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  pushed 
through  the  brambles,  and  stooped  to  the  brink  of 
the  river.  She  had  already  turned  back  to  carry 
the  water  to  her  lover,  when  the  whiz  of  an 
arrow  was  heard,  and  a  sharp  cry  followed.  Two 
Moorish  soldiers  who  were  spying  around  the 
castle  had  seen  something  moving  among  the 
bushes,  and  shot  in  that  direction. 

The  girl,  mortally  wounded,  contrived  to  crawl 
back  to  her  lover.  The  knight,  when  he  saw  her 
bleeding  and  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
seized  the  helmet  full  of  water,  and,  without  put- 
ting it  to  his  lips,  asked  her  hurriedly  and  in 
broken  accents: 


"Will  you — be  a — Christian?  Will  you — O  my 
loved  one — die — in  my  faith,  and  if  I — am  saved 
— be  saved  along  with  me  ?  " 

The  Moorish  maiden  was  incapable'of  speech, 
but  made  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  with 
her  head;  and  the  knight,  pouring  the  water 
upon  her,  baptized  her. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shot 
the  arrow  was  wandering  along  the  river  bank, 
and  seeing  traces  of  blood,  followed  them  to  the 
cave,  where  he  found  the  corpses  of  the  Moorish 
maiden  and  her  Christian  lover,  whose  spirits  are 
still  said  to  haunt  the  spot. — ^^ Round  a  Posada 
Fire,'^  Middlemore. 

THE[L0VE   OFjTHE    heart   of   JESUS. 

There  was  an  hour  of  overmastering  agony, 
when  the  very  fiends  of  hell  were  doing  their  worst 
upon  Him.  See  by  the  light  of  the  Paschal  moon 
the  prostrate  form  arises,  and  bends  over  His  three 
disciples,  and  oh !  with  a  touching,  melancholy 
cry  He  goes  back  to  His  prayer,  like  a  disap- 
pointed man,  because  His  very  friends  had  left 
Him  to  His  lonely  struggle,  and  cared  not  for 
Him  in  His  utmost  need.  Three  times  He  comes 
to  seek  for  sympathy;  and  the  third,  as  He 
emerges  from  the  deep  shadow  of  the  olive-trees, 
His  face  is  ghastly  pale,  and  there  are  crimson 
beads  of  blood  upon  His  brow,  to  show  us  how 
He  feels  the  indifference  of  His  friends. 

It  is  this  sensitiveness,  as  I  have  called  it,  of 
His  Heart  to  ingratitude  which  according  to  our 
measure  enables  us  to  enter  into  His  agony.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  love  for  sinners  may  be  said 
to  have  been  His  ruling  passion.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  call  to  mind  something  more  about 
the  human  will  of  Jesus.  It  had,  first  of  all,  a 
perfect  and  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
which  it  knew  because  it  saw  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  left  in  His  lower  will  a  power, 
not  of  resisting  God's  will,  but  of  desiring  what 
is  never  to  be,  and  of  clinging  to  it  up  to  the  very 
point  where  it  would  begin  to  be  sin  or  imper- 
fection to  desire  it.  If  we  put  all  this  together,  it 
is  easy  now  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  result 
of  sending  into  the  world  the  gentle,  tender- 
hearted Being  whom  we  have  described.  Remem- 
ber there  is  pent  up  within  the  narrow  boundary 
of  His  Heart  a  fiery  love  for  souls,  a  burning 
desire  of  saving  all,  embracing  every  man  and 
woman  in  every  age  and  in  every  cotlntry.  Do 
not  forget  to  throw  into  the  account  that  this 
love  in  His  Heart  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  love  of  God  for  the  creatmres  that  He  has 
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made.  Then  set  Him  on  His  bended  knees,  pray- 
ing to  the  Eternal  Father  that  He  might  not  have 
the  agony  of  seeing  His  children  perish  forever. 
Lastly,  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  gentle  moon 
looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the  whispering 
trees,  there  rises  before  Him  in  that  dark  valley 
the  very  pit  of  hell,  and  its  hungry  flames  fed 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  for  whom  He 
had  been  praying.  Imagine  that  the  prayer  is  still 
waxing  hotter  and  hotter,  while  God  still  rejects 
it,  because  they  choose  to  rush  upon  their  own 
destruction  and  to  sin ;  is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  His  Heart,  in  the  torment  and  the  torture  of 
this  strong  desire  unsatisfied,  should  in  the  very 
beginning  of  His  Passion  break  out  into  a  sweat 
of  blood  ? 

Ah,  dreadful  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Heart  of  Jesus !  Well,  indeed,  has  He 
earned  the  right  to  represent  Himself  to  the  end 
of  time  in  visions  to  His  saints  as  the  Man  with 
the  bleeding  Heart.  He  had  suffered  in  very  deed 
in  His  agony  for  the  ingratitude  of  sinners  liv- 
ing on  earth  at  the  time  that  He  appeared  with 
lacerated  Heart  in  visions  to  His  saints.  Think 
of  what  has  been  said  of  His  intellect ;  you  will 
see  that  the  wounds  to  be  inflicted  on  its  sensi- 
tiveness by  sinners  till  the  day  of  judgment  were 
anticipated  and  crowded  into  those  moments 
spent  in  the  Gardeii  of  Gethsemane.  Then  and 
there  arose  before  Him  the  sins,  not  of  a  single 
night  or  a  single  town,  but  of  a  world  through 
the  long  course  of  ages,  every  rnoment  of  which 
brings  forth  its  separate  sin.  The  great  Creator 
looks  abroad  in  spirit  over  the  earth  which  He 
has  made.  In  heaven  He  can  wrap  Himself  up  in 
His  dread  unchangeableness,  but  He  has  come  in 
human  flesh,  and  with  a  human  soul,  which  can 
feel  and  love  and  shed  tears  of  blood  over  the 
fate  of  His  creation.  The  history  of  the  world  is 
before  His  mind,  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  He  must  needs  show  us,  once  for  all,  what  a 
mighty  grief  its  funeral  deserves.  Time  and  space 
are  swept  away  from  His  mind,  and  He  sees  all 
human  beings  at  a  glance.  They  are  all  there,-;- 
godlike  creatures  whom  He  had  borne  in  His  ever- 
lasting womb  for  all  eternity,  whom  He  yearns 
for  now  with  a  human  heart.  He  knows  them  all 
by  their  names,  but  now  He  can  only  look  in 
helpless  agony  upon  the  progress  and  the  issue  of 
their  guilt.  He  looks  into  the  inmost  soul  of  each, 
and  sees  it  torn  with  horrid  passions— with  thirst 
for  gold,  or  the  lust  of  empire,  or  all  on  fire  with 
unholy  love,  pallid  with  rage,  or  withering  away 
with  jealousy  and  hate.  His  intellect  is  thronged 


and  peopled  with  the  miserable  forms  of  sinners — 
the  tyrant  and  the  oppressed,  the  midnight  mur- 
derer, the  seducer  and  his  prey ;  and  He,  with 
His  boundless  love  for  them,  is  looking  all  the 
while  into  their  hearts,  and  seeing  how  they  are 
obstinately  bent  on  their  ruin.  He  could  not  save 
them  because  they  would  not ;  His  very  prayers 
only  gave  them  new  graces  to  abuse,  and  His 
very  presence  increased  their  present  guilt  and 
their  future  pain. 

Ah!  why  did  not  His  Father  in  His  mercy 
spare  Him  the  sight?  Why  did  He  not  spare 
Himself?  Why  not  give  Him  an  intellect  leas 
far-seeing,  or  else  a  heart  less  vulnerable  and  less 
loving?  Why  wed  together  such  gigantic  strength 
of  intellect  as  to  see  into  the  very  pit  of  hell, 
with  affections  so  easily  moved  and  so  persever- 
ing? Why  give  Him  charity  so  ardent,  yet  lodge 
it  in  a  Heart  of  such  delicate  texture  that  while 
it  can  not  bear  ingratitude  it  must  needs  love  the 
sinner;  so  all-embracing  that  it  will  fasten  itself 
with  a  strange  tenacity  on  the  filthiest  souls,  and 
pour  out  upon  the  most  impure  the  unutterable 
treasure  of  His  tender  love?  Alas,  poor  Heart  of 
Jesus !  it  is  the  victim  of  all ;  all  conspire  against 
it.  The  intellect  shows  it  on  the  one  hand  the 
horror  of  sin,  and  on  the  other  the  majesty  of 
God  prepared  to  destroy  it.  The  will  in  its  im- 
movable strength  gives  sinners  up  to  God  because 
their  doom  is  just;  and  all  the  while  the  Heart 
is  weak  enough  to  love  such  wretched  creatures 
with  a  strength  of  love  which  is  a  very  torment 
to  it.  Why  not  save  them,  then?  But  they  will 
not  be  saved.  What,  then,  can  it  do,  but  fly  to  the 
welcome  Cross  and  shed  its  last  drop  of  blood, 
and  pour  it  all  out  in  one  concentrated  act  of 
love  for  all  mankind,  whether  they  will  be  saved 
or  no?  Alas,  poor  Heart j  it  would  fain  prolong 
its  torture  forever  and  ever.  Jesus  wbuld  hang 
there  till  the  day  of  judgment;  but  He  knows 
the  hearts  of  men  too  well.  He  has  had  too  much 
experience  of  their  black  ingratitude  not  to  know 
that  it  would  be  useless.  Why,  men  are  sinning 
at  the  very  foot  of  His  Cross :  there  is  a  hardened 
wretch  by  His  side,  on  His  left  hand,  blaspheming 
with  his  dying  breath !  No :  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
has  done  all  it  could.  It  can  do  but  one  thing 
more — it  can  only  break.  His  last  cry  was  a  mighty 
voice,  which  showed  how  He  might  have  borne 
His  agony  for  hours  more,  all  through  the  livelong 
night.  But  His  weary  Heart  could  bear  no  part, 
and  so  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  sins  of 
mtn.— ''Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  t*\ 
Dalgaims, 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Sorin,  Superior-General 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  returned 
to  Notre  Dama  last  week  from  a  short  visit  to 
Rome.  He  was  favored  with  an  audience  with 
the  Holy  Father  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  which  His 
Holiness  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  ALpostolic 
Benediction  upon  The  "Ave  Maria"  and  all 
connected  with  its  publication.  To  this  favor  was 
added  the  precious  grant  of  a  plenary  indulgence 
to  be  gained,  on  the  usual  conditions,  by  the  con- 
tributors, subscribers  and  employes. 


The  famous  "Angelus"  of  Millet  is  about  to 
be  sold  at  auction  in  Paris,  and  the  competition 
for  it  will  probably  be  energetic,  as  the  art  collec- 
tors of  various  countries  will  strive  for  the  honor 
of  its  possession.  Millet  did  not  live  to  reap  the 
golden  fruit  of  his  genius,  but  was  he  not  rich 
indeed  who  could  revolutionize  taste  in  art  and 
give  to  the  world  that  immortal  picture?  A  most 
interesting  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  Miss 
Starr's  concluding  paper  on  "Christian  Art  in 
Our  Own  Age." 

The  old  proverb  that  tliere  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  has  received  a  fresh  illustration 
from  the  institution  of  a  society  in  Japan  to  for- 
mulate rules  for  the  writing  of  the  language  of 
that  country  in  Roman  letters  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries worked  a  system  for  this  some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  points  out  in  an  article  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passage :  **  Toward  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  new  confederation,  dispatched 
its  emissaries  to  all  pasts  of  the  world,  with  in- 
structions to  convert,  to  civilize,  and  to  heal.  As 
has  been  said  of  these  devoted  men,  they  went, 
without  remonstrance  or  hesitation,  to  countries 
where  their  lives  were  more  insecure  than  those 
of  wolves,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor  them, 
and  where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  their  breth- 
ren, fixed  in  public  places,  showed  them  what 
they  had  to  expect.  Such  a  country  was  Japan.  At 
first  the  missionaries  were  tolerated.  They  came 
without  force  or  violence,  and  they  afforded  the 
people  a  spectacle  of  something  novel,  which  is 
dear  to  the  minds  of  the  Japanese.  But  before 
long  the  authorities  began  to  realize  that  the 
strangers  they  had  admitted  were  armed  with  a 
weapon  which  might  be  made  more  politically 
formidable  than  if  they  had  marched  at  the  head 


of  an  invading  army.  In  the  districts  in  which 
they  settled,  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  new  religion, 
and  were  ready  to  answer  with  their  lives  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  thesj  wholesale  conversions,  the  authorities 
poured  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries \  they  beheaded  some,  they  threw  others 
from  cliffs  into  the  sea,  and  they  drove  out  of  the 
country  those  who  escaped  death.  The  Jesuits 
had,  therefore,  but  a  short  time  during  which  they 
were  able  to  work ;  but  they  made  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  their  opportuaity.  They  studied  the 
language  indefatigably,  they  taught  without  ceas- 
ing, and  they  introduced  a  fount  of  European 
type  into  Japan  in  1590,  by  means  of  which  they 
produced  a  succession  of  books  in  Japanese, 
printed  in  Roman  letters. ' '  The  first  work  issued 
from  the  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan  was  a 
**  Compendium  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints,"  which 
was  printed  in  1591.  In  the  following  year  a 
translation  of  ^sop's  Fables  was  published,  soon 
followed  by  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ." 


The  Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  oldest  priest  in  the 
United  States  and,  probably,  in  the  world,  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  on  the  20th  inst.  Had  he 
lived  until  the  30th  of  June,  he  would  have  com- 
pleted his  ninety-third  year,  and  would  have  min- 
istered at  the  altar  for  the  allotted  span  of  human 
life — three-score  aad  ten, — having  been  ordained 
June  29, 1819.  Father  Carroll  was  born  in  Queen's 
County,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bourke,  afterward  Bishop  of  Halifax. 
The  deceased,  after  years  of  most  useful  labor  in 
that  diocese,  was  appointed  its  Vicar- General, 
and  in  1869,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Bishop 
Foley,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  active  and  zealous  in  the  prose- 
cution of  parochial  and  missionary  work  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  he  retired  to  Mercy 
Hospital.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome  has  been  brilliantly  re- 
gilded.  

A  recent  pastoral  letter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  Ottawa  contains  some  valuable  consid- 
erations on  the  present  situation  of  the  Pope. 
The  Archbishop  draws  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful influence  which  Leo  XIII.  exercises  to-day 
throughout  the  whole  world,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  to  which  the  hatred  of  his  enemies 
subjects  him.  "The  sympathy,"  says  His  Grace, 
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"manifested  toward  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
we  live  in  an  age  when  the  hatred  of  religion, 
under  the  name  of  aati  clerical  policy,  seems  to 
have  acquired  public  patronage  from  a  certain 
number  of  governments."  After  quoting  some 
words  addressed  last  Christmas  by  Pope  Leo  to 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  went  to  offer  him 
their  homages,  the  Archbishop  points  out  the 
duty  of  the  faithful  in  view  of  these  lamentable 
circumstances — viz.,  that  they  should  offer  up 
incessant  prayers  to  God,  beseeching  Him  to  arise 
in  His  power  and  disperse  His  enemies;  that 
they  should  never  cease  to  claim  temporal  power 
for  the  Holy  Father,  and  protest  against  the 
States  of  the  Church  being  occupied  by  the  Italian 
Government.  The  pastoral  then  announces  the 
erection  of  the  College  of  Ottawa  to  the  rank  of 
a  Catholic  University,  for  which  a  Brief  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  Holy  Father. 


The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  supplements  the 
"learning  of  the  schools"  with  the  common  sense 
advice  that  young  ladies  on  all  public  occasions 
write  their  names  in  full,  as  Susan,  Margaret,  Jane, 
Harriet,  Mary,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called. 
"When  young  women  are  graduated  from  acad- 
emies or  seminaries  they  are  expected  to  lay  aside 
the  tender  diminutives  by  which  they  have  been 
known  since  the  bread  and-butter  and  doll  period 
of  their  existence.  They  step  out  of  childhood 
into  maidenhood;  and,  as  familiarity  is  the  last 
thing  a  modest  maid  should  tolerate,  the  signing 
of  her  full  name  is  a  notice  that  she  has  entered 
upon  a  more  formal  era  of  her  life. ' ' 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  held 
its  forty  fifth  annual  Commencement  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
exercises  incidental  to  the  three  days'  celebration 
were  so  varied  as  to  aff  jrd  the  best  entertainment 
for  the  immense  throng  of  visitors  and  show  to 
advantage  the  educational  training  of  the  young 
men  of  the  institution.  One  of  the  marked  features 
of  the  occasion  was  the  Oratorical  Contest  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  in  which  three  students — 
H.  P.  Brelsford,  E.  B.  Chacon,  and  R.  C.  Newton, 
— competed  for  the  medal  in  oratory.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  first  named.  Another  notable 
feature  was  the  musical  cantata  on  Wednesday 
evening,  given  by  the  vocal  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Liscombe. 
The  Aliraini  were  represented  on  the  occasion  by 


Harold  V.  Hayes,  of  Chicago,  who  read  an  excel- 
lent poem  on  "The  Founder  of  Notre  Dame"; 
and  William  P.  Breen,  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  deliv- 
ered a  masterly  oration  upon  "The  Advantages  ol 
a  Collegiate  Training."  The  prizes,  medals, etc., 
were  awarded  by  the  Very  Rtv.  E.  Sorin,  C.  S.  C. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane, 
Rector  ofthe  new  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, would  also  be  present,  but  he  was  suddenly 
called  to  Baltimore  a  few  days  before.  Amorg  the 
recipients  of  degrees  were  Mr.  Augustin  Daly, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  George  Deriug  Wolff,  of 
Philadelphia,  upon  whom  was  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  D  x:tor  of  Laws  The  former  is  well  known 
for  his  successful  efforts  I0  raise  the  standard  of 
the  stage.  Mr.  Wolff,  as  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Standard,  has  long  had  a  claim  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  Catholic  public  through  his  suc- 
cessful labors  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  journalism, 
as  well  as  by  his  other  literary  labors. 

The  past  year  at  Notre  Dame  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  its  history,  and,  like  each 
of  its  predecessors,  gives  evidence  of  the  steady, 
onward  progress  which  the  institution  is  con- 
stantly making.  For  a  number  of  years  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University,  has  been  entrusted  to  Rev. 
Pres  dent  Walsh,  to  whose  ability  and  efficiency 
its  success  is  largely  due,  and  under  whose  admin- 
istration it  is  assured  of  further  advancement,  that 
will  make  it  greater  and  grander  than  ever  before. 


Obituary. 


Renumber  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound  with 
them.  — Hkb.,  xlU,  $. 

The  following  persons  lately  deceased  are  com- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  rei^ders: 

Mr.  Michael  O'A'en.  whose  happy  death  occurred  on 
the  24th  of  April,  at  Valley  Falls  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Keenan,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  23d  ult. 

Mr  Patrick  Walsh,  who  departed  this  life  in  Ireland 
on  the  6th  of  March.  His  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  Walsh, 
deceased  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Easter  Monday. 

Mrs  Alicia  McDonnell,  whose  exemplaiy  Christian 
life  was  crowned  with  a  prcteious  death  at  Walla 
Walla,  W  T.,  on  the  23d  ult. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Ryan,  of  Elkton,  Md.,  who  breathed 
her  last  on  the  7th  inst. 

Michael  J.  Kerwin  and  Mary  A.  Kennedy,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Mrs.  Delia  B>rnes,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Murphy,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Mr.  Michael 
McGrath,  Taunton,  Mass  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Powers  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Doogan,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

May  tbey  rest  in  peace ! 
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Love's  Object  and  Reward. 


BY  THE  REV.  MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  S.  J. 


TTHEE,  O  my  dearest  Lord,  I  love 
^   With  all  my  soul  and  all  my  heart  I 
I  love  Thee,  Lord,  all  else  above, 

For  infinitely  good  Thou  art. 
Of  all  our  love  Thou,  Thou  alone, 

Art  worthy,  God  most  great,  most  good ! 
Ah,  make  my  heart  at  last  Thy  throne ! 

Too  long  hath  it  Thy  love  withstood. 
Thy  creatures,  too,  for  Thy  own  sake. 

As  Thou  dost  love,  I  love  them,  Lord ! 
Thy  love  the  heaven  of  heavens  shall  make  - 

Oh,  be  Thou  there  my  love's  reward  ! 


Nell's  Bravery. 


BY   MARY   CATHERINE   CROWLEY. 


(Conclusion.) 

n. 

When  Mrs.  Dolan  and  her  companion 
arrived  at  the  court  they  found  assembled  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  among  whom  they  rec- 
ognized many  acquaintances.  The  first  case  to 
be  called  was  that  of  Mr.  Ketchum;  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors had  come,  either  through  curiosity  or 
from  a  feeling  that  they  must  be  there  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  boys;  for  old  Grumpy  was 
by  no  means  a  favorite  among  them,  and  the 
general  sympathy  was  with  the  defendants. 

The  group  of  loiterers  at  the  door  readily 
made  way  when  they  understood  that  one  of 
the  newcomers  was  directly  ?hterested  in  the 
proceedings.  Many  kindly  glances  were  cast 
at  the  neat,  respectable-looking  little  woman 
as  she  entered  the  room  and  quietly  sank 
upc*i  the  settee  nearest  to  the  prisoners'  dock. 
Though  she  appeared  calm,  at  the  sight  of 
the  culprits  arraigned  there  the  scene  swaftn 
before  her  eyes;  but  in  a  moment  Ae  con- 


trolled her  emotion,  and,  leaning  forward, 
gazed  earnestly  at  Neil.  He  was  pale,  but  the 
mother  noted  with  satisfaction  that  he  had 
jieither  the  air  of  defiance  assumed  by  some 
of  his  comrades,  nor  yet  the  shamefaced  look 
which  even  innocence  sometimes  wears.  He 
simply  maintained  his  usual  frank  bearing, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  his  own 
position  there,  but  rather  of  the  novelty  of 
his  surroundings;  for  he  had  never  been  in  a' 
court-room  till  now. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  was  an  enclosure 
like  a  wide  pew,  raised  above  the  floor,  from 
which  three  steps  ascended  to  the  doors  at 
each  end.  It  was  curtained  on  three  sides  to 
the  height  of  the  desk  within,  behind  which 
was  the  j  udge's  chair.  In  front  of  the  "  bench," 
as  it  is  called,  was  a  similar  enclosure,  but  one 
step  raised — the  position  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court;  facing  both  was  what  is  known  as  the 
bar,  the  places  for  the  lawyers ;  to  the  right 
the  witness-stand,  and  to  the  left  the  crier's 
desk,  and  the  dock,  in  which  Neil  unfortu- 
nately found  himself.  This  conclusion  to  his 
observations  sobered  him  a  little;  but  he  was 
again  diverted  by  a  slight  commotion,  and  the 
judge  entered;  thereupon  the  crier  rapped 
upon  his  desk  and  called,  "  Court ! '' 

When  the  judge  had  taken  his  seat,  the 
cri^r  made  proclamation  as  follows : 

"Oyez!  oyez!  oyez!  All  persons  having 
anything  to  do  before  the  Honorable,  the 
Police  Court  of  the  city  of  Carlton,  will  draw 
near,  give  their  attendance,  and  they  shall  be 
heard.  God  save  the  commonwealth ! " 

The  clerk  then  rose  and  read  the  complaint, 
of  which  these  words  impressed  themselves 
upon  Neil's  memory: 

"  Complains  Jeffrey  Ketchum  that  Bernard 
Farrell,  Henry  Johnson,  Neil  Dolan,"  etc. 
(giving  each  name),  "  upon  said  Ketchum  an 
assault  did  make ;  and,  armed  with  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  pigeon,  him  did  strike,  bruise  and 
evil  treat,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth." 

Neil  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  surprise, 
so  disproportionate  seemed  the  actual  offence 
to  the  high-sounding  and  formal  language  in 
which  it  was  now  set  forth.  As  he  came  along 
wkh  Mr.  Piatt  he  had  been  so  overcome  by 
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his  mother's  upbraidings  that  the  worthy 
man.  "whose  bark  was  assuredly  worse  than 
his  bite,"  while  giving  him  much  good  advice, 
volunteered  the  opinion  that  he  would  "get 
off  all  right."  But  now  he  began  to  feel  that 
this  was,  after  all,  a  serious  matter. 

At  the  conclusion  the  clerk  asked  the  boys 
what  they  wished  to  plead, "  Guilty"  or  " Not 
guilty."  He  explained  that  this  was  in  reality 
merely  a  preliminary  hearing, — that  by  giving 
bail  they  might  have  their  case  postponed 
until  they  could  consult  counsel  and  be  pre- 
pared for  trial. 

They  looked  blankly  at  one  another,  not 
knowing  what  to  answer.  At  this  juncture  a 
young  man,  who  had  entered  a  short  time 
before,  rose  and  addressed  the  judge. 

"May  it  please  your  Honor?" 

"  Mr.  Connor,"  observed  the  latter,  bowing 
gravely,  as  a  sign  for  him  to  proceed. 

"  I  happen  to  be  passing  through  this  room 
on  business  not  connected  wiih  the  court," 
he  went  on;  "but  as  I  chance  to  know  some 
thing  of  the  case  in  question,  and  to  save  the 
defendants  the  expense  of  delay,  etc.,  I  will 
undertake  the  defence,  and  plead  for  them, 
'Not  guilty.'" 

There  was  a  faint  murmur  of  approval  of 
this  speech  throughout  the  assembly.  As  for 
Neil,  it  seemed  to  lift  a  weight  from  his  heart; 
his  companions  also  felt  somewhat  reassured. 

Counsellor  Connor  was  a  clever  young 
lawyer,  who,  having  worked  his  way  up  from 
a  humble  position,  was  making  a  creditable 
name  for  himself  in  his  profession.  He  had  a 
good-natured  sympathy  for  poor  boys;  be- 
sides, he  knew  Neil  and  one  or  two  of  the 
others,  for  he  had  at  times  employed  them  to 
run  errands  for  him. 

Now  old  Grumpy  was  called.  According 
to  his  version  of  the  story,  it  was  meant  to 
appear  that  the  boys  were  disorderly;  that 
he  had  been  hooted  at,  pelted,  and  wilfully 
maltreated  by  them.  He  brought  forward  as 
witnesses  several  persons  who  were  passers- by 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Their  testi- 
mony was  conflicting,  and  it  seemed  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  plain- 
tiff had  been  struck  intentionally  and  with 
" malice  aforethought" ;  still,  the  mischievous 


nature  of  boys  in  general,  and  the  well  known 
unpopularity  of  old  Grumpy,  might  give  color 
to  the  former  assumption. 

Next  Mr.  Connor  spoke.  He  explained  that 
he  was  not  indeed  a  witness  in  the  case,  but 
that  as  a  lawyer  he  could  very  well  undertake 
the  defence,  having  received  a  description  of 
the  affair  from  the  defendants  immediately 
afler  it  had  occurred.  He  was  walking  down 
Clay  Street  the  afternoon  before,  and  seeing 
the  boys  (several  of  whom  he  knew)  in  excited 
discussion,  he  stopped  and  inquired  the  cause. 
Then  followed  the  rehearsal  of  the  tale  as  it 
had  been  told  to  him. 

The  simple,  plausible  statement  of  the  young 
lawyer  did  away  with  the  false  impression 
regarding  the  lads  which  had  been  gaining 
ground,  and  produced  an  excellent  effect 
Still  the  fact  remained  —  Mr.  Ketchum  had 
been  hit  by  the  pigeon ;  the  rights  of  peace- 
able citizens  to  pass  unmolested  through  the 
streets  must  be  protected ;  the  offenders  de- 
served a  lesson.  So  reasoned  the  judge,  as  he 
looked  over  the  rims  of  his  spectacles  at  the 
eight  or  ten  culprits  before  him.  He  was  a 
sensible  man,  and  concluded  they  were  not 
insubordinate  or  viciou?,  only  boys  whose 
high  spirits  occasicnally  rendered  them  some- 
what troublesome.  Mr.  Ketchum  was,  he  could 
see,  a  crotchety  fellow,  more  anxious  for  law 
than  justice.  He  cleared  his  throat,  wrote 
something  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it 
to  the  clerk,  who  rose  and  in  a  stern  voice 
read  as  follows: 

"Bernard  Farrell,  Henry  Johnson,  Neil 
Dolan,"  etc.  (naming  all), "  the  court  finds  you 
severally  guilty,  and.  in  consideration  of  your 
offence,  orders  that  you  each  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  five  cents,  and  that  you  stand  com- 
mitted until  the  same  be  paid." 

"Mr.  Clerk,  •  interrupted  the  judge,  "what 
is  the  whole  amount  of  costs  in  this  case  ?" 

"Five  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  answered 
that  officer,  consulting  his  papers. 

"Well,"  added  his  Honor,  "my  order  as 
to  costs  is,  that  they  be  divided  and  a  pro- 
portion paid  by  each  of  the  prisoners." 

There  was  a  murmur  throughout  the  court- 
room and  a  feeling  approaching  satisfaction 
with  the  decision.  The  sum  which  each  boy 
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should  have  to  pay  would  be  but  a  trifle. 
Mrs.  Dolan  reflected  gratefully  that  she  had 
the  needed  amount  safe  in  her  pocket,  tied 
in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief.  It  rep 
resented  the  best  part  of  a  day's  hard  work 
at  washing,  but  she  never  thought  of  that. 
It  was  for  Neil,  and  Neil  was  a  good  boy  in 
the  main,  and  this  experience  would  make 
him  very  careful  about  his  future  behavior. 
She  had  edged  quite  near  to  him.  Counsellor 
Connor  was  generously  volunteering  to  ad- 
vance the  money,  and  she  waited  eagerly  till 
the  lads  should  be  dismissed. 

When  they  were  ordered  to  stand  during 
the  reading  of  the  sentence  Neil  had  obeyed 
mechanically.  When  he  heard  it  he  started, 
as  if  in  sudden  realization  of  the  situation. 
For  a  moment  he  remained  irresolute;  pres 
ently  he  spoke.  As  the  clear,  boyish  voice 
echoed  through  the  room  it  .startled  the  as- 
sembly, and  commanded  more  attention  than 
even  the  stentorian  tones  of  the  clerk ;  to  Neil 
himself  it  had  a  far-away  sound,  as  if  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  and  was  not  under  his 
control.  His  mother  gave  one  or  two  gasps, 
after  which  she  held  her  breath  anxiously. 

"God  help  us!"  she  ejaculated,  sofdy. 
"  What  is  the  lad  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  Please  your  Honor,"  he  began,  catching  at 
the  formal  phraseology  of  the  court — indeed 
he  felt  that  he  must  avail  of  some  preface  in 
addressing  so  formidable  an  individual.  The 
latter  glanced  down  at  him  curiously.  Coun- 
sellor Connor  scowled.  Though  the  stir  and 
sensation  which  Neil  had  unconsciously 
created  disconcerted  him,  he  kept  on  bravely, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  judge. 
"Please  your  Honor!"  Then,  in  his  earnest 
ness,  he  lapsed  into  his  usual  off-hand,  boyish 
parlance,  with  a  want  of  ceremony  which 
caused  a  smile  of  amusement  among  the 
officials  present.  "There's  no  use  fining  these 
fellows  here,  because  they  didn't  do  anything. 
It  was  I  that  fired  the  pigeon  that  hit  old 
Grumpy — a — a — I  mean,  Mr.  Ketchum." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  astonishment. 
Even  the  faces  of  his  comrades  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise;  for,  as  the  fun  was  at  its 
height  when  the  unfortunate  occurrence  took 
place,  and  the  pigeon  had  been  sent  flying  from 


one  to  the  other  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
not  one  among  them  could  have  told  from 
whose  hand  it  had  been  hurled  against  the 
complainant's  defenceless  head.  The  latter's 
brows  darkened  at  the  lad's  unwitting  use  of 
the  uncomplimentary  nickname;  but  at  the 
realization  that  the  chief  offender  stood  con- 
fessed before  him,  he  chuckled  and  rubbed 
his  palms  together,  and  looked  around  with  a 
disagreeable  leer.  Counsellor  Connor  rammed 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  muttered, 
"  Thunderation !  "  The  judge  regarded  the 
self-convicted  convict  with  a  quizzical,  inter- 
ested air.  Among  the  boy's  adherents  the  effect 
of  his  conduct  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  It  seemed  like  a  complete 
backing  down — an  unconditional  surrender 
to  the  enemy ;  and,  in  their  ardent  partisan- 
ship, they  were  indignant  at  Neil  for,  as  they 
expressed  it, "  giving  old  Grumpy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  who  hit  him." 

"  Hush ! "  cried  several  who  sat  on  the  fore- 
most benches. 

"Oh,  be  still!"  muttered  others.  "Let  all 
the  boys  bear  the  punishment.  They  are  to 
blame  as  much  as  you  are." 

"  If  you  don't  take  care  you'll  have  to  pay 
the  five  dollars  all  yourself,"  said  one  woman, 
edging  close  to  Neil,  and  in  her  excitement 
speaking  louder  than  she  was  aware.  Many 
of  those  who  overheard  endorsed  the  senti- 
ment ;  but  the  words  reached  the  ears  of  the 
judge,  who  glanced  severely  at  the  speaker 
and  then  back  at  the  boy. 

Upon  Neil  the  advice  had  just  the  contrary 
effect  from  that  intended.  Stung  to  the  quick, 
he  forgot  his  surroundings,  forgot  the  formal- 
ity of  the  court,  and  thought  only  of  the  insult 
of  the  imputation  cast  upon  him. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  glancing  about 
sharply,  while  a  glow  of  indignation  mantled 
his  cheek.  "  Let  the  others  bear  the  puhish- 
ment !  Do  you  think  I'd  act  a  lie  for  the  sake 
of  five  dollars?  No, sir, — not  for  a  million!" 
And  he  brought  his  sturdy,  clenched  fist  down 
with  full  force  against  the  railing  of  the  dock. 

The  situation  was  dramatic  in  the  extreme, 
"  Well,  I  never ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Ketchum,  in 
amazed  incredulity.  Counsellor  Connor  knit 
his  brows,  and  puckered  his  lips  as  if  he  would 
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like  to  give  a  prolonged  whistle.  The  judge's 
impassive  countenance  relaxed  into  some- 
thing like  a  smile,  though  he  immediately 
recovered  his  gravity.  Mrs.  Dolan  felt  a  thrill 
of  pride  in  her  boy;  yet,  shaking  her  head, 
she  complained  to  herself:  "Tut,  tut!  wirra, 
wirra !  Where  does  the  lad  think  /'m  to  get 
the  five  dollars  at  all,  at  all?" 

"  Hem ! "  said  the  judge  peremptorily,  not 
caring  to  show  that  he  was  somewhat  taken 
aback.  "  That  being  the  fact,  you,  Neil  Dolan, 
are  the  only  one  to  be  fined,  and  you  must 
also  pay  the  whole  of  the  costs.  The  other 
prisoners  are  therefore  discharged.  Mr.  Clerk, 
call  the  next  case." 

That  was  all  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Connor 
good-naturedly  paid  the  money  to  the  proper 
official,  and  Neil  was  detained  no  longer. 

III. 

"  When  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Connor  for  coming  to  our  aid  so 
kindly,  I'd  like  to  know?  "  sighed  the  mother, 
when,  having  her  son  safe  at  home  again,  she 
relieved  her  feelings  by  giving  him  a  piece  of 
her  mind,  with  which  generous  offering  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  dispense. 

"Don't  worry,  mother  darling,"  said  Neil, 
penitently.  "  I'll  go  to  work  and  earn  it  my- 
self" 

"  Sure  it  isn't  the  money  I  mind,  afther  all," 
she  continued,  with  a  gesture  of  dissent;  " it's 
the  dread  that  you,  me  b'y,  might  turn  out  a 
good  for- naught." 

"  I  promise  you,  mother,  that  you'll  never 
have  another  day's  trouble  on  my  account,  if 
I  can  prevent  it,"  replied  the  lad,  earnestly. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in ! "  called  Neil ;  and  there  entered 
Mr.  Piatt. 

"It's  all  right,  mum,"  said  he,  seeing  Mrs. 
Dolan  start.  "  Only  Judge  Bowen  wants  your 
boy  to  step  round  to  his  house  this  afternoon. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  Neil," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  latter.  "And  that 
means  you're  in  luck,  I  tell  yer!" 

The  Judge  received  the  lad  with  much 
suavity.  Neil  had  not  thought  he  could  be  so 
pleasant. 

"  How  would  you  have  liked  it,  young  man, 


if  I  had  fined  you  also  for  contempt  of  court 
this  morning,  for  speaking  out  as  you  did?** 
he  inquired,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  any  disre- 
spect," answered  Neil,  looking  confused. 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  the  Judge,  laugh- 
ing. "And  I  am  glad  you  had  the  courage  to 
speak  the  truth  boldly,  even  when  it  told 
against  yourself.  It  is  an  evidence  of  manli- 
ness and  nobility  of  character,  which  will 
stand  you  in  good  stead  through  life.  But  tell 
me,"  he  added,  "  who  has  taught  you  this 
high  principle?" 

"O  your  Honor!"  replied  Neil,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  such  praise  of  what  was 
to  him  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world; 
"mother  has  always  tried  to  bring  us  up  to  do 
what  was  right.  And  the  parish  priest,  Father 
Neville,  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  boys, 
and  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  He  says 
that  a  fellow  who  is  truthful,  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  faithful  to  his  religion,  has  the 
blessing  of  God  and  is  pretty  sure  to  get  on 
in  the  world." 

"And  your  friend,  Father  Neville,  is  right," 
said  the  Judge,  still  more  pleased  at  the  in- 
genuous manner  of  the  lad.  "  Have  you  been 
through  the  Grammar  School?"  he  asked, 
changing  the  subject. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  intend  to  keep  on  going  to 
school?" 

"No,  your  Honor.  I  can't  afford  to.  I'm 
going  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  good 
place." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Judge.  "  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  see  you  about  A  friend  of  mine 
remarked  casually  this  afternoon  that  he  was 
in  need  of  an  errand  boy.  He  is  a  grocer,  and 
the  place  would  he  a  good  one.  A  line  from 
me  will  secure  it  for  you.  Would  you  like  to 
have  me  recommend  you?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Neil,  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect 

Upon  reading  Judge  Bowen's  letter,  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  gentleman  in  question,  at  once 
took  Neil  into  his  employment.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  he  was  more  and  more  pleased  with 
his  errand  boy,  who  was  always  active,  indus- 
trious and  obliging.  He  saw  that  Neil  was  a 
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reliable  little  fellow,  and  showed  his  confi- 
dence in  him  in  many  gratifying  ways.  And 
our  hero,  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  giving  satisfaction,  with  rare  good 
sense  went  on  trying  to  do,  as  he  said,  "his 
level  best,"  without  thinking,  as  perhaps  many 
boys  would  have  done,  that  too  much  was 
being  put  upon  him,  or  that  his  wages  ought 
to  be  raised. 

"Sure,  me  lad,"  said  well-meaning  but  in- 
discreet Mrs.  Fogarty  to  him  one  day,  "ye're 
worth  a  deal  more  to  Mr.  Johnson  now  than 
ye  were  the  day  ye  went  to  him.  Ye  have  to 
work  hard  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night  It  s  more  pay  he  ought  to 
be  givin'  ye.  Why  don't  ye  ask  him  for  it?" 
"  Oh,  pshaw,  Mrs.  Fogarty  !  "  answered 
Neil,  in  his  off-hand  way,  "  Mr.  Johnson  isn't 
that  kind  of  a  man.  If  I'm  worth  any  more  to 
him  now  than  I  wa?  at  first,  he'll  soon  find  it 
out.  Besides,  times  are  not  very  good  at  pres- 
ent. Some  people  don't  settle  their  bills,  you 
know.  I'll  wait  a  while;  he'll  do  the  fair  and 
square  thing  by  me  Without  being  asked." 

Neil  was  right  Is  it  not  the  great  fault  of 
many  boys  in  similar  positions  that  they  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry  for  an  increase  of  wages, 
always  thinking  of  the  dollars  and  cents,  and 
unwilling  to  do  a  jot  more  than  is  strictly 
required  of  them  ?  "A  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish"  policy.  The  better  course  is  for  a  lad, 
instead  of  cavilling  as  to  whether  a  thing  he  is 
told  to  do  is  his  work  or  not,  to  make  himself 
so  useful  to  his  employer  as  to  be  well  nigh 
indispensable  to  him.  In  this  way  he  is  sure 
to  be  advanced  as  quickly  as  he  can  fill  the 
positions  above  him.  This  was  the  case  with 
Neil.  Mr.  Johnson  before  long  voluntarily 
raised  his  salary,  which  has  been  augmented 
many  times  since  then.  That  was  six  years 
ago.  At  present  he  is  entrusted  with  a  share 
of  the  management  of  the  store,  and  after  his 
twenty-first  birthday  is  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

"All  of  which  I  owe  to  you,  sir,"  said  he  to 
his  kind  friend  the  Judge  the  other  day,  in 
telling  him  of  his  good  fortune. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  that  gentleman,  em- 
phatically. Then,  with  a  smile  at  the  recollec- 
tion, he  added :  "  It  is  all  due  to  Mr.  Ketchum 


and  the  pigeon;  or  rather,  seriously  consid- 
ered, to  your  own  straightforward  act  in 
speaking  out  bravely  to  save  your  compan- 
ions from  a  penalty  which  you  felt  that  you 
alone  deserved.  It  often  takes  more  courage 
to  tell  the  truth  than  to  face  a  battery." 


Almsgiving  in  Honor  of  tlie  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Almsgiving  has  always  been  a  favorite  de- 
votion among  those  who  have  loved  Our  Lady 
well,  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  mother  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  weighing  her  little  child,  and  giving 
his  weight  in  bread  to  the  poor;  and  as  she 
did  this  in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  her  gift  came 
to  be  known  as  Our  Lady's  Loaf,  or  Bread. 

St.  Godric  used  to  distribute  alms  to  the 
poor  on  each  Saturday  for  the  love  of  his 
Blessed  Mother. 

A  curious  will  is  extant  in  which  an  Eng- 
lish alderman,  who  died  in  1 506,  directed  that 
his  widow  should  yearly,  on  Candlemas  Day, 
give  a  dinner  to  thirteen  poor  men  and  one 
woman,  in  honor  of  Our  Lord,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


Church  Beiis. 


Church  bells  were  not  introduced  into 
England  until  the  seventh  century,  and  Bede 
is  the  first  writer  to  mention  them.  He  tells 
us  of  sounding  the  "passing-bell,"  or  "soul- 
bell,"  to  acquaint  all  listeners  with  the  fact 
that  a  soul  was  leaving  this  world,  and  to  bid 
them  help  it  with  a  prayer. 

Before  the  so  called  Reformation  some 
simple  and  touching  inscription  was  cast  into 
the  bell,  such  as  "Ave  Maria,"  or  "Sancte 

,  ora  pro  nobis."  But  after  that  period 

the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  bell  was  the 
conspicuous  one,  varied  at  times  by  those  of 
the — church-wardens !  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  doggerel  often  used : 

"  I  value  not  who  doth  me  see. 
For  Thomas  Bilbie  casted  me ; 
Al  tho  my  voice  it  is  but  small, 
I  will  be  heard  among  you  all." 
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